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NATUEAL HISTOEY OF PIrANTS 


INTRODUCTION. 

Sources of a History of Plants. — The Language of Botanists. 

SOURCES OF A HISTORY OF PLANTH 

From the sixteenth to the latter part of the eighteenth century, “ EListoria "plant- 
anim” was the customary title for botanical works. Most of the scholars of that 
time took as their authorities and models the writings of Theophrastus, the cele- 
brated pupil of Aristotle, together with the thirty-seven books constituting Pliny’s 
** Historia naturalis”. Thus it came about that the titles of the new books were 
similar to those of Theophrastus and Pliny. However, all these books are anything 
but histories of plants, if in the idea of a history we include an account of the 
changes which occur within the limits of space and time. In reality the bulky 
folios of Clusius, Bauhin, and Haller, the title-pages of which bear the inscription 
“ Historia plantarum”, contain descriptions merely of the external characters of 
plants, accompanied by only sparing details of the situations in which these plants 
hod been found growing wild. Works of this kind, dealing with limited areas of 
country, were later on distinguished by the name of Floras. By this name they 
are still known. 

Although the authors of the Flora hod no such purpose in view, their works 
furnished the starting-point for a real history of the vegetable world. A com- 
parison of the Floras of neighbouring regions shows that certain plants inhabit 
a greater, others a lesser area; that the boundaries of the species confined to a 
distinct district coincide with territories inhabited by various races of' mankind; 
that the boundaries of this and that species coincide and stand in relation to 
various climatic and other conditions. 

All plants have the power of propagating themselves. They send their offspring 
forth as colonists towards all points of the compass, and endeavour in this way to 
enlarge their areas of distribution. Suppose that a species hitherto sobsisting in 
localities where there are seven months of snow and five months of vegetation in 
the year multiplies, and that its descendants are scattered in all direotions, what 
would happen if any of these emissaries reached places where frost and snow 
VqL a I « 
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prevail for eight months instead of seven, and' where the season for vegetation 
is confined to four months? They would succumb to the inhospitality of the 
climate; and it follows that a limit to the distribution of the species in question 
would be attained at a line connecting all places which poBseas a climate of equal 
rigour. This does not preclude the possibility of other causes constituting a barrier 
to the distribution of the same species in other directiona Peculiarities of soil, for 
instance, may prevent the naturalization of a plant; or, its spread may be baffled 

the opposition of plants already long settled in the place invaded; or any other 
like impediment may operate as a check. Facts of this kind, being brought to 
light by the comparison of different Floras, led to detailed research iifto the means 
of reproduction and distribution in plants, to a study of the many contrivances 
for their propagation, and of the nature of the equipments which enable the 
descendants of a stock to enlarge the area where it grows. 

Side by side with these investigations into the history of individual kinds of 
plants, there was developed a special department of research with the view of 
determining the actually-existing boundary-lines of distribution — the so-called 
Imp xdf vegetation — of particular species, and of ascertaining all the conditions 
of soil and climate affecting plant-life which prevail along these lines, so as to take 
into consideration all the possible causes of limits to distribution. The range of 
observations was likewise extended to displacements of the lines of vegetation, to 
the advance of particular species in one direction or another, and the suppression 
and annihilation of others within historic times; thus a chronicle of plant migration 
was started. 

The unlooked-for discovery of the multitude of plants which flourished upon 
the earth ages ago, and have been preserved as fossils, led to a further comparison 
of forms — viz. of those now living with those that have perished. There was no 
evading the idea that existing species are derived from others now extinct; on the 
contrary it proved so attractive that it was followed up with the greatest interest 
and zeal. Then these inquiries into the parentage of species naturally led further 
to the whole problem of their origin — ^in short, to a study of the history of species. 

The range of vision continued to become yet wider. It is impossible that the 
dwarf willows and birches found living in Greenland at the present day should be 
descendants of the maples and beeches which grew there in the Tertiary Period, or 
that the alders or pines now flourishing on the soil above the beds of bituminous 
coal at Haring in Tyrol should have sprung from the Proteacem and Myrtaceaa 
which formerly covered the same ground, as we learn from the fossil remains found 
there. Local changes must have taken place, and the various floras must have 
undergone a process of expatriation on a large scale not unlike that of men at the 
time of the migration of tribes. New realms were then occupied by those floras 
in a manner corresponding to the formation of states by the struggling and ming- 
ling races and nations of mankind. The knowledge of the fact that a plant’s form 
depends at the present day upon soil and climate entitles us, moreover, to infer that 
a similar connection existed in past times between the forms of plants and their 
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conditions of life, and enables ns to discover what gave rise to migrations and 
caused the redistribution of floras. These phenomena are the subject-matter of 
the History of the Plant ‘World in the fullest meaning of the phrase; their 
explanation is eagerly sought by modem botanists. 

In 1853 Unger, to whom all branches of Botany were equally familiar, made 
the first attempt at such a history of plants. Since then a great number of new 
discoveries have been made both in the Old World and the New. 'Men with minds 
intent upon this object are everywhere searching for the fossil remains which 
throw such valuable light upon it; but, so far, this — the most recent branch of 
Botany — ^has not led to a comprehensive result. We find ourselves, as it were, in 
the midst of a stream in full flood owing to the number and magnitude of its 
tributaries, and it is no easy matter to steer clear of shoals and run safely into 
harbour. Some decades hence it may perhaps be possible to write an accurate and 
complete history of the plant world founded upon the mass of authentic evidence 
which will by that time have been winnowed from the records of past ages. At 
present I must content myself with sketching in general, and often ill-defined, 
outline the changes which take place in the world of plants. 

The foregoing introductory remarks concerning the sources from which materials 
for a history of plants are derived serve also to explain the arrangement of the 
subject-matter to be dealt with in the Second Volume of this work. The order of 
presentation of the different parts of the subject will follow the stages of develop- 
ment of the science. A history of the entire plant-world considered as a single 
great community must be preceded by a history of species. But each species is 
the sum of numberless individuals, which are alike in constitution and have the 
same external characteristics, and a history of species therefore presupposes a 
knowledge of the history of the individual Accordingly, our first business is 
to describe the rejuvenescence, multiplication, and distribution of individuals, and 
to show by what means a plant, considered as a separate organism, Tna.mfw.itta 
itself, takes possession of its habitat, and is enabled to keep its hold on that 
habitat up to the moment when it is replaced by descendants endowed with a 
vitality of their own. 


THE LANGUAGE OF BOTANISTS. 

Before entering upon a description of any of the above phenomena, I feel it 
necessary to say a few words respecting the technical botanical terms of which I 
shall make use. The need of short and compendious names to denote particular 
forms, particular organs, and particular processes, has been always universally 
recognized, and more or less appropriate additions to our vocabulary have been 
made by men of science from time to time. As might be expected, these designa- 
tions are not only an expression of the particular standpoint to which, at the time 
of their invention, the actual knowledge of plant-life had most recently attained; 
but they are also liable to bear the stamp of theories advanced by eminent 
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Datuzalists of the day, or of the hypotheses which happened to be then in vogue. 
The progress of true knowledge is too often hindered by the fact that men exalt 
their speculative theories to the position of " laws of nature ”, and when they first 
encounter contradictory evidence twist and turn it until it appears actually to 
verify those theories. We need not inquire in these instances how much is due 
to self-deception and how much to prejudice and dogmatism on the part of the' 
investigators. Certain it is that such a perverse method of research, especially 
when supported by the authorized beliefs of the thoughtless multitude, acts as a 
drag on true science. Fortunately, however, it is nothing worse than a drag. 
For, sooner or later, the conviction again asserts itself tiiat our notions respecting 
the history of plants must be derived from the facts observed in their entirety and 
purity, instead of facts being made to fit a preconceived opinion — some being 
explained away as exceptions, whilst others are altogether ignored and sup- 
pressed. 

In all sciences for which it is requisite to invent technical terms— and in Botany 
no less than in others — we find that the terminology bears traces of ideas formed 
at earlier periods, and now rejected as being based on insufiicient experiment or 
imperfect observation, on self-deception or prejudice, as the case may be. The 
question has, therefore, repeatedly been raised whether it is l)etter to retain such 
names and modes of expression, although they are likely to suggest wrong ideas to 
students, or to abolish them and substitute new ones in their stead. There ai e 
strong arguments for both courses. The chief advantage of retaining the old 
terms is that readers of modem works are thereby enabled to understand more 
easily the writings of older botanists. We have also to consider the probability 
that in rejecting old terms and inventing new ones we may fall into the same 
errors as our predecessors. Any one who has worked in the field of Botany for 
more than forty years, as I have done, must have found that on an average every 
ten years prevailing ideas have undergone a change. He has seen how theories, 
which for a time influenced every branch of the science, and wore actually standard 
conceptions in many departments of research, have sooner or later had to give 
place to new ones. He knows how often a naturalist is compelled, in consequence 
of fresh and unexpected discoveries, to let go a position which he has considered 
impregnable, and which has become endeared to him by long familiarity. Thus, 
experience teaches diffidence, and one learns to attribute only a temporary value, 
BO to speak, even to one’s own original theories, and to rest assured that, in a 
few decades, what now appears to be nearest the truth will be superseded by 
something else which comes still nearer to it. 

But if, whenever a fresh stage of knowledge were reached, all terms and 
phrases which had become antiquated and no longer quite applicable were 
abandoned and replaced by others, and if in addition new names were introduced 
corresponding to every modification in the results obtained by observing all the 
difierent processes and appearances with which we have to deal, our science woijdd 
inevitably be rendered far less accessible— and this consequence would be much to 
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be regretted. However strong the desire to understand the secrets of plant-life» 
it could only be satisfied at the cost of learning a special scientific language; and 
Botany would becomei in an even greater degree than is the case at present, a close 
study for specialists, instead of being the common property of the many inquiring 
minds to whom the results of our researches by right belong. 

Accordingly, we shall retain so far as is practicable the reogguized scientific 
terms. Where they are no longer quite suitable they will be briefly elucidated; 
and, when the conceptions to which they refer have been expanded or limited, the 
old established names will also be taken in a wider or a narrower sense as the case 
may be. New expressions will only be introduced where their use is productive of 
g^ter clearness and distinctness in the ideas involved; and even these additions 
must be in harmony with the terms already in existence. 

It is worthy of note too that many foreign words, which have been longest 
established and also subject to frequent use by botanists, originally meant some- 
thing altogether different from what they are intended to denote at the present 
day. In the very first section of this volume a whole series of such words vrill be 
employed. The history of the plant-individual is there dealt with. What is on 
“individual”? The woi*d comes from dividere^ to divide, and denoted originally a 
thing which is not divisible. But there is no such thing as an indivisible plant. 
The survival of plants, their reproduction and multiplication, are all dependent on 
processes of division; and any species whose individuals were not divisible, would 
be doomed to inevitable destruction. The characteristic property of an individual 
cannot therefore lie in absolute indivisibility. A qualification has in consequence 
been inserted in the definition, and an individual is explained to be a thing which 
cannot be divided without ceasing to be, as heretofore, an organized being subsisting 
independently, in which each single part belong indispensably to the whole. Even 
tliis definition is not appropriate to a plant. The living protoplast of a unicellular 
plant — an organism which must without question be conceived as an individual — 
divides into two halves, which separate from one another and constitute two 
independent individuals. This instance affords, however, an indication of the true 
definition. A plant-individual is an organism which can and does live indepen- 
dently and without the aid of other organisms of the same form. There are plant- 
individuals each of which consists of a single protoplast, whilst others are com- 
posed of many protoplasts living together. In the latter there is for the most part 
a division of labour accompanied by a corresponding variety in the for^ of the 
different parts of the individual; but even in these cases individuality is not 
necessarily destroyed by division. Where division of labour has been carried so 
; far as it is in a plant provided with stem and leaves (c/. voL i. p. 684), it used to 
I be thought necessary to look upon the structure as an association of individuals, 
\ Each single dmot was conceived to be an individual because it possessed the poweF 
I of continuing to live after it had been separated from the azin, and on that 
aai^ptkm each one of the higher plants was built up of such and sudi a nu^he^ 
I of iepaVate individuals. Later on, however, inasmuch as every branch of a dtedl 
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IS capable of living when separated from the rest and of producing a new inde- 
pendent plant, the parts of a shoot came to be considered as being individuals, and 
the term “ Anaphytes” was applied to them. We shall see hereafter the extent to 
which this conception is of importance in relation to the subject of alternation of 
generations. It would be out of place to treat it more fully at present. 

Another conception of the plant-individual must also be mentioned here. 
When the impossibility of defining it as indivisible was recognized, the strange 
expedient was invented of assuming the existence of divisible individuals and of 
representing all parts which have been produced asexually and have become inde- 
pendent as belonging to a single individual. A potato puts forth thirty or forty 
fresh tubers in the course of a few years, and all these were considered as collectively 
constituting one single individual, as also were the countless young carnation- 
plants which are to be derived by means of cuttings from one old plant. The 
general rule was that only an organism produced by sexual process was to pass as 
an individual. Cuttings, tubers, and the like, detached from such an organism 
would be, according to this conception, merely parts of one individual, even though 
they were capable of living quite independently and at a distance from one another. 

This definition, the invention of philosophers, has never been taken seriously 
by naturalists, and I only cite it because it introduces another important problem 
which I purpose to treat in an exhaustive manner in the first three sections of 
this volume, namely, the question of the propagation or generation of plants. The 
modes of reproduction in plants have been subjected in recent times to most patient 
investigation on the part of botanists gifted with the keenest powers of observation, 
and their researches have led to the conclusion that in most — probably in all — 
divisions of the vegetable kingdom two kinds of propagation occur. In each case 
a single protoplast forms the starting-point for the new individual; but, in the one, 
this protoplast does not require the special stimulus afforded by union with another 
protoplast, whereas, in the other, in order that a new individual organism may be 
produced, a pairing — i.e. a union of the substances — of two protoplasts, which have 
come into being at different spots, must take plaoe. The former is called aaeocual 
reproduction, the latter sexual reproduction. All reproductive bodies arising 
asexually are included under the name of hrood-bodieSt whilst those which are 
associated with the sexual process may be termed broadly fruits. 

There are all grades of brood-bodies, from the single cell to the completely 
formed plant. Brood-bodies, if unicellular, are termed s/pores, if multicellular, 
thaUidia\ and those which constitute rudimentary shoots are called buds. The 
bad form of brood-body either detachm itself from the living parent-plant, or els e, 
as more frequently happens, it becomes independent through the death of the plant 
from which it sprang. In the latter case the off-shoots remain in the 
vicinity of the parent-plant. In the case of trees and shrubs the buds do not sever 
themselves from the axis on which they were developed, but continue their connec- 
tion with it as they grow into shoots, and in this manner are formed tiios0 
compound individuals to which reference has been already made. It is much less 
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common for full-grown shoots to detach themselves from the parent-plant and 
act as brood-bodies. 

Fruits of all degrees of complexity are also found. They are sometimes single 
cells, sometimes groups of cells, and sometimes complete plants in miniature. 
Usually the fruit— or at least the most important part of it which contains the 
fertilized ovum or the embryo produced thereby— becomes detached, when ripe, 
from the parent-plant; but, in many groups of the vegetable kSugdom, in Ferns, 
Mosses, Lichens, and Floridese, for example, the fruit remains at its place of origin 
and preserves its connection with the mother-plant whilst itself developing into 
a new generation, which, however, does not produce fruits but spores. When 
asexual and sexual reproduction take place alternately in a definite manner, we 
speak of an Allmiation of Oenerations, Hitherto the subjects of fruit-formation 
and of the alternation of generations in their relation to the History of Plants have 
remained unrecognized and unelucidated. In one of the following sections of this 
volume an attempt will be made to solve this great mystery, 



THE GENESIS OF PLANT-OFFSPRING 


1. ASEXUAL REPRODUCTION. 

Spores and Thallidia. — Buds on Boots. — ^Buds on Stems. — Buds on Leaves. 

SPORES AND THALLIDIA. 

In the chapters on ferns in the old herbals, attention is invariably directed to 
the extraordinary phenomenon that the plants in question do not produce flowers 
or fruit, and yet propagate their kind and multiply abundantly, and the remark is 
made that these plants will often spring up quite unexpectedly in caves, or in the 
cracks of old walls, without any seeds having been previously perceptible there. 
Hence in Germany a fabulous stoiy was invented that the seeds of ferns were 
formed in a mysterious maimer at the time of the summer solstice only, and that 
these seeds could only be collected on Midsummer Eve by persons initiated in the 
mystery who made use of certain magic words on the occasion. Hieronymus Bock 
or Tragus, as he called himself in accordance with the then prevailing fashion of 
translating names into Greek, preacher and physician at Hombach in 1532, was 
the first to contradict this childish superstition, and to convince himself of the 
possibility of obtaining fern-seeds" without the use of incantations. In his 
Herbal, published in 1539, he gives the following account, which is in many respects 
interesting, of his endeavours to collect the seeds of ferns: “All our teachers write 
that the fern bears neither flower nor seed; nevertheless, I have four times looked 
for the seed in the night of Midsummer Eve, and have found early in the morning 
before daybreak small black seeds like poppy-seeds on cloths and on the broad 
leaves of mullein beneath the stems in varying quantities. ... I have used 
no charm or spell in this matter, but have looked for the seeds without any super- 
stition and have found them. One year, however, I found more than another, and 
1 have sometimes been out without success. I have not gone alone to fetch the 
seeds, but have taken two others with me, and have made a great fire in an unfre- 
quented spot and let it bum all through the night. How the thing came to pass, 
and what secret nature intends to reveal by it, 1 cannot telL I have stated all 
this because all our tefichers describe the fern as being without seeds." 

There can be no doubt that by the brown seeds Hieronymus Bock meant those 

structures which, about two centuries later, were named “ spores" by linnsBUs. But 

even in the time of Linnssus the whole subject of spores, especially in their relation 

to fruit, was shrouded in complete obscurity. The word “ spore” is derived from 
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the Greek, and signifies etymologically precisely the same as "tseed", and spores 
were considered to be peculiar seeds, formed by means of some mysterious processes 
of fructification. As late as fifty years ago the spore was defined as “ that part 
of a cryptogamic plant which corresponds to the seed, and from which, although 
it contains no germ, a new plant can be developed 

The mode of fructification in the Fern, and, in general, the entire history of its 
development, were discovered for the first time in 1848. It was then^shown that 
these plants pass through two kinds of regularly alternating generations. One of 
these is itself inconspicuous, but bears reproductive organs and produces fruits; 
the other, springing from the fruit, which continues its connection with the parent" 
plant, is distinguished by fronds and produces sporea Thus the fronds of Ferns 
bear no sexual reproductive organs, and the spores formed upon them cannot there- 
fore be looked upon as fruits or even as seeds, a seed being part of a fruit 

Some people, it is true, treat the entire frond-bearing Fem-plant as a fruit and 
the spores on the fronds as part of this fruit, although such a theory involves the 
admission that fruits may strike root, multiply by means of runners and continue 
to grow for many years, putting forth annually new spore-bearing fronds. Accord- 
ing to this view, ivhich I cannot endorse, a gigantic tree-fern, aged a hundred years, 
would be a fruit, and to be consistent it would be necessary to regard a whole 
grove of Horse-tails as belonging to one single fruit. Other botanists, whilst deny- 
ing that the Fem-plant with its roots and fronds is the fruit itself, are yet of 
opinion that the formation of spores in the Fern is a consequence of the process of 
fruiting, inasmuch as the Fem-plant would never make its appearance at all but for 
the formation of fruit by the previous generation; and they hold that the spores of 
Ferns, and of their allies the Horse-tails and Club-mosses, should on that account 
be distinguished from those of other Cryptogams. To this view there are two 
objections. In the first place, we know many cases wherein a Fern-plant with 
spore-bearing fronds is developed from the first generation without any formation 
of fruit having taken place, and the plant in these instances is in no way different 
from those which have spmng from fruits of the first generation. Secondly, it is 
difficult to see why the sporogenous generation should be more dependent on the 
fmit of the first generation in the case of Ferns than in many other Cryptogams, 
which similarly exhibit an alternation of generations. 

As the spores of Ferns, and of Cryptogams in general, are not the direct result 
of a process of fertilization, they are not parts of fmit, but are brood-bodies. They 
should be placed by the side of the bud forms of brood-body presently to be 
described, thdiigh differing from these in that they always produce a single layer 
(i.s. a thallus) only, and never a leafy, axial stracture. They are just as characteristic 
of Cryptogams as buds are of Phanerogams or Flowering Plants, and as the name 
of Cryptogam is no longer quite appropriate, it is often replaced by the term 
“sporogenous plant”. Before the discovery of the alternation of generations in 
Cryptogams, the name spore was applied to many fruits and mdiments of fruits, 
particularly where these happened to be unicellular, an error which we should be 
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careful to avoid at the present day. When we come to the description of fruits 
and their origin, we shall have occasion to return again to this subject. 

The places where spores originate are remarkably varied. In some plants 
nests of cells make their appearance in the interior of an extensive tissue; in others 
single cells are exposed on the surface. The task of spore-development devolves 
sometimes upon a part of a green stem or leaflet. Sometimes — ^in plants devoid 
of chlorophyll-— upon the protoplasmic contents of a tubular structure, and some- 
times upon the abstricted ends of hyphal filaments. The best way to arrive at an 
idea of the extreme diversity in this respect is to classify spores in groups accord- 
ing to their mode of origin. (Cf p. 20 ) 

One group comprises all such spores as are formed in the cells of a tissue. 
Amongst these are the spores of Ferns, Ehizocarps, Horse-tails, Club-mosses, and 
the numerous kinds of Mosses and Liverworts. In one sub-group of Ferns papillie 
spring singly from the epidermis clothing the ribs of the fronds, each papilla being 
divided by a transverse wall into a free extremity and a stalk-cell. Both cells 
of the papilla become partitioned so as to form bodies of tissue, and the one that 
developes from the free terminal cell assumes an oval or spherical shape. In 
this latter ball of tissue a tetrahedral central cell and an envelope composed of 
several layers of cells may be distinguished. By internal partition of the central 
cell a little cluster of cells is formed, whilst, in the meantime, the inner layer of 
cells composing the envelope is dissolved, so that the whole now assumes the aspect 
of a receptacle inclosing a ball of cells embedded in a fluid matrix. Each cell of 
the cluster next divides into four compartments, and the protoplasts which 
constitute the contents of these chambers provide themselves with membranes and 
become disconnected upon the solution of the framework of their home. These 
separated cells are the spores. To the naked eye they have the appearance of a 
powdery masa As has been said, of the cell-layers which formed the envelope of 
the sporogenous tissue, only the inner one was dissolved; the outer layer persists 
and constitutes a kind of capsule, to which the name of spore-case or “ sporangium” 
is applied (see figs. 189 189 189 '*). A collection of sporangia of this sort is 

called a “sorus”. In the Polypodiocem — a family of Ferns to which the majority 
of European species belong — the sori may be seen on the backs of the fronds 
(see 189*^). Upon the veins running through the green tissue are seated little 
cushion-like groups of cells. Each cell in one of these cushions is capable of 
developing into a stalked sporangium, and sometimes a single sorus consists of no 
less than fifty such stalked sporangia. In the Oyatheacem sdso, which include most 
of the Tree-ferns, the sori are developed on the under side of the fronds, but in 
their case each is borne on a kind of peg projecting at right angles to the surface 
of the frond. The sporangia derived from the epidermal cells of this peg are very 
shortly stalked. An annular wall is produced from the green tissue of the frond 
and surrounds the sporangiferous peg, which consequently stands up from the 
middle of a cup (see figs. 189 189 189^*). 

In the delicate and graceful HymenophyllacesB— Ferns with a leetemblaaoe to 
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Mosses, and belonging for the most part to tropical regions — the veins of the pinna 
project beyond the margin of the green tissue and form styloid processes whose 
epidermal cells become the points of origin of sporangia. Each styloid process 
thus constitutes an axis bearing the sporangia, and the entire sorus has the form of 
a little spike. But the sorus itself stands in a cup formed by an upgrowth of the 
green tissue at the margin of the pinna (see figs. 189 ‘ and 189 ^). 

In the three groups of Ferns above dealt with the sporangia arise from epidermal 
cells. In the Gleicheniacese and Schiztpacoaa (two specimens of which are shown in 
figs. 189^ and 189^) the sporangia are modified leaflets. We must here remark that 
the fronds of Ferns in spite of their similarity to foliage-leaves are not to be regarded 
as such, but os phylloclades, whilst the scales upon the fronds must be considered 
to be leavea We shall refer to this again later on. Now, in Clleicheniacess and 
SchizieacesB some of these small scaly leaves are metamorphosed into sporangia 
which here take the form of rounded bodies set in rows of pit-like cavities 
hollbwed out of the pinnss, whilst other scales constitute protective coverings to 
these sporangia. The relation existing between the various parts in the case of a 
pinna of Oleichenia alpina is shown very clearly on an enlarged scale in fig. 189 

In respect of origin and development the spores and sporangia are again quite 
different in the group of Ferns comprised under the name of Ophioglosseas, one 
species of which — viz. the spear-shaped Moonwort (Botrychium lanceolatum) — is 
represented in fig. 189®. In these Ferns, the sporogenous portions take the form of 
nests of cells embedded in the tissue of the frond. The cells in these niduses 
become partitioned each into four chambers, and the latter contain protoplasts, 
which surround themselves with membranes and become spores. The spores are 
set at liberty as a consequence of the solution of the walls of the chambers, and 
they occupy, in the form of a fine powder, little vesicular cavities in the tissue of 
the pinnules. The epidermis of these pinnules now serves as the wall of the 
cavities, i.e. of the sporangia. 

Each plant in the group of the Ophioglosseso exhibits two kinds of frond: the 
one kind develops no spores and has the appearance of a green foliage-leaf; the 
other produces sporangia, which are arranged either like bunches of grapes or in 
spikes consisting almost entirely of the sporangia (see fig. 189®). A similar 
arrangement may be observed also in many Ferns belonging to other divisions, as, 
for instance, in the genera AUosorw, StruU/iiopteris, and Blecknvm, representatives 
of which occur in the European Flora as well as in others. In other cases, such as 
the Flowering Fern {Oamunda regalia), for example, sporangia are only formed on 
the upper portion of a frond, whilst the lower segments are foUaceous. A very 
peculiar form is that of Rhipidopteria pdtata, a fern indigenous in the mountainous 
regions of Mexico (see fig. 189^). Besides the flat, fan-shaped fronds which produce 
no sporangia, other fronds shaped like funnels or shallow bowls are developed, and 
the spore-cases are produced from the epidermal cells in the hollows of these 
fronds. 

In the last case it is worthy of note that the sporangia are formed on the upper 
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surface of the frond, for this is of very uncommon occurrence. They are usually 
situated on the under surface of the frond, the reason being that they are thus best 
sheltered from both rain and sun. Most instances exhibit in addition a further 
safeguard against excessive moisture or desiccation in the form of a special awning 
covering the sporangia. This awning is either an outgrowth from the cells forming 
the apex of the sporangiferous cushion or peg, and takes the form of a delicate 
membrane stretched over the whole sorus and known as an iridimum, as in 
our male Shield Fern {Aapidivm FUix-mas), or else small, seale-like leaflets 
spread themselves over the sporangia, as in the Gleichenias (fig. 189^), to which 
reference has already been made, and in the no less remarkable Lygodiums and 
Davallias. Sometimes five or six squamous leaflets stand in a circle round the 
sporangia and envelope them so that the whole looks deceptively like a closed 
flower, as in the genera SchuoccBna, Hymenocystia, and DiacaZpe\ or, these leaflets 
form a sort of box, which opens with a lid, as in Cibotivm, In other cases, again, 
membranous bands or borders grow up from the surface of the frond, and the 
sporangia, which are arranged in a long line, are covered over by them, as occurs 
in Lindaaya and Blechnvm\ or, the margin of the frond is split and the sporangia 
are hidden in the narrow cleft thus made, as in Vittaria and Sckizoloma. Often 
the margin of the frond is folded over, thus covering the sporangia, which are here 
developed on raised cushions; AUosoruSt Geratopteria, GertUodoLctylia, Pa/rkeriat and 
many other genera exhibit this formation. The extreme variety prevailing in this 
class of adaptation is connected with differences in the climatic conditions of the 
habitats where the plants in question live. Any attempt to deal with individual 
contrivances here would lead us too far. 

The Rhizocarpeas are a group nearly allied to Ferns, and they naturally follow 
the same lines as Ferns in the formation of their spores and sporangia. SaJ/vinia 
reminds one to some extent of the Hymenophyllacem, at any rate as regards the 
outgrowth of an annular wall below the sporangia (the latter being in this case also 
borne on a fusiform axis), and also as regards the development of this wall, which 
becomes closed at the top into a complete box enshrouding the sporangia. Ma/raHea, 
on the other hand, exhibits stalked, bean-shaped capsules with cavities in which 
the sporangia are formed on raised cushions. 

The Club-mosses (Lycopodiacem) also bear a striking resemblance in their mode 
of spore-formation to Ferns, especially to the various species of LygodMtm and 
LygodAdyoUt genera of which mention has already been mada The first rudiments 
of the sporangia are swellings at the base of the little squamiform leaves, or on the 
axis just at their insertion. The internal tissue of this protuberanoe is marked off 
in the form of a roundish balL The cells constituting the ball separate and then 
become segmented each into four chambers, the walls of which are subsequently 
dissolved. The protoplasts within the chambers mcloee themselves in membranes 
and become free spores. The epidermis originally clothing the swelling persists, 
and now forms the wall of a bean-shaped sporangium containmg loose spoM. 
The sporangium subsequently opens by means of a lid like a box. 
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Hofse-tails exhibit a process of spore-formatioii quite peculiar to themselveSi 
Two species of this group— namely, Eqwmtym (vrvenae and E. sylvaMcum are 
diown in figs. 190* and 190^. At the top of the hollow stem there is a spike of 
potato scales home on short stalks and arranged in whorls, each of which must, in 
consideration of its origin, be looked upon as a metamorphosed leaf (cf. fig. 190*). 



ng. IW.— Bom>talli. 


I StmiiiMr Shoot of XjuuMtum onwfiM. * Venal fertile Shoot of £gyit 0 tum otniim • Spike of whorled fponiiglophoNi 
from the aaneagittefttm. « A single aponoglophore. Spores. i Bgvitdwn tglvatteuriL ■ ProthalUom of a Horse- 
taO. i,a, ’natural slu; ax S, «}<S, (.'x 25, •xsa 

On the inner surfaces of the scales— i.6. those turned towards the axis of the spike — 
little warts arise, which develop into sporangia (of. fig. 190 ^). The outer cell*layers 
of these multicellular warts become the walls of the sporangia, whilst the inner 
tissue breaks up into cells. These cells then divide into four cells, each of which 
becomes a spore. 
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aa tbe frait itself. The only structure rightly to be considered as the Moss-fruit in 
that in which the embryo is produced as a result of fertilizatiou. If afterwards a 
new generation springs up hm the embryo which has been formed in the intscior 
of the fruitl this seneiation eannot any Wffer be described as a fruit even in caila 
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where it remains permanently connected with the mother-plant, as happens in 
Mosses. 

The cells composing the tissues of the cylindrical, pyriform, or spherical body 
above referred to develop in a variety of ways. Those situated near the outer 
surface form the wall of a receptacle, and those in the interior, which serve as 
a filling to the receptacle, form the sporea The process of spore-formi^tion is here 
much the same as in Ferns. The cells of the central mass, at first united into a 
tissue, in time become isolated; each divides into four, and the spores are ultimately 
developed from these protoplasta The spores are then left free in the form of 
a fine powder within the receptacle, which is called a sporogonium. In most 
Liverworts, a group nearly allied to the Mosses, certain other cells having a curious 
structure are formed from the internal tissue besides the spores. These are the 
so-called “ elators ”, and they serve to scatter the spores. In a few Mosses a sort 
of central column remains in the middle of the sporogonium in addition to the 
spores when the whole is mature. Externally the sporogonia of Mosses differ 
very little from the cellular bodies out of which they were developed; like them, 
they are spherical, pear-shaped, or cylindrical as the case may be. But the part 
which subsequently opens and liberates the spores at the proper time exhibits 
in its more minute anatomy considerable differentiation. This subject and that 
of the elaters mentioned above will be again referred to in the section devoted 
to the distribution of spores. 

As with the sporangia in Ferns, so also in Mosses the sporogonia are protected 
during development from injurious external influences, especially desiccation, and 
are wrapped in coverings which vaiy considerably according to their origin. In 
Mosses a kind of cap is usually to be seen covering the young and tender sporo- 
gonium (see fig. 191 ^), and this structure has its origin in the fruit from which the 
sporogenous generation (or sporophyte) has sprung, the coat of the fruit being torn 
away and its upp^r part carried up in the form of a cap by the sporophyte during 
its growth from the embryo. Later on, when the sporogonium is no longer in 
need of protection, and the presence of a cover would be detrimental i^ that it 
might prevent the spores from being scattered, the cap is cast off. 

All the spores hitherto discussed originate within a tissue, and their history 
involves the conversion of the protoplasmic contents of each compartment of the 
reproductive part of the tissue into a spore. A second group of spores is composed 
of those which arise from the breaking up of the protoplasmic contents of tubular, 
club-shaped, or spherical cells not united in tissues, and are set free from their 
birthplaces as soon as they are formed. The cells thus constituting the mother- 
cells of spores may, by analogy, be conveniently termed sporangia. The process 
of formation o{ spores within them appears to be much simpler than in Ferns, 
Club-mosses, Horse-tails, Mosses, and liverworts. Speaking generally, the only 
striking differences occurring in these cases are such as affect the number and Bba{>e 
of the spores which escape from a sporangium. 

As described in the first volume of this work (o/. vol. i. p. 23, and fig. 26 a, a-4)» 
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the filwentotiB organism VwioJuria produces a single comparatively large green 
spore in each of the club-shaped outgrowths developed by the tubular branches of 
the plant, and each s^re thus formed is able, when free, to swim about by means of 
its numerous short cilia. On the other hand, the mould-like SaprolegniaoepB, which 
live under water upon decaying animals, develop a large number of colourless 
spores in tfeeir clavate filaments, and these after escaping from the tubes whirl 
about in the water by means of two long revolving dlia (c/. fl|r. 192). In both 
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these instances the spores themselves possess the power of movement and of 
swarming about in water, whence they Hire called “swarm-spores”. The nama 
“zoo-spores” animal) has also been applied to them on account of their 

decided resemblance in form and behaviour to certain Infusoria. 

The delicate, profusely-branched mycelia of the Moulds, included under the 
name Mucorini, give rise to special filaments which grow straight upwards. These 
ereQjb hyphn divide into two cella The upper cell becomes a spherical bladder^ 
aal4 the under a long slender stalk, the upper end of which protrudes in the lom 
d! a hollow stopper into the bladder supported by it (c/. fig. 198 *). The protopkm 
in Ike upper vesicular cell breaks up into a large number of spores and thm 
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dosdy crowded ic^ther, but they ore never walled in by a tiasue or 

by any particalar envelope. They are, moreover, always eepanto^ and have the 

appearaaoe of a miniature plantation. A different state of aflhiia is found in that 
group of Fungi known sa the Asomnyoetes, a group which indndas, wallx 
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known plants, the genera M(yrcheUa and HeUMa (cf. fig. 194), lichens, and also 
several mould-like forms, notably the Erysipheie, which produce Mildew, and 
CUwicepB, which is the cause of Ergot of Rye. In these plants the ends of the 
hyphes stand up from restricted areas of the mycelium, some in the form of long 
davate tubes, some as delicate filiform paraphyses, the group of tubes and 
paraphyses being surrounded by other cellular structures in such a manner that 
the whole has the appearance of a dish or cup or capsule. T& protoplasm in the 
tubes breaks up and forms either ellipsoidal bodies arranged usually in linear 
series (o/. fig. 194*) or long fascicled threads, which, whilst still indosed in the 
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tubes, put on a stout cell-walL The name of osci (dvjr6»aa leather bag) has been 
given to these sporangia, and ctiooaporeB to the iqpores which they cont|j|L , They 
are destitute of dlia, the distinguishing mSrk of sooepores, and havsK,i||id|^ 
independent motion after their extrusion from the tubes, which takes puuM through 
a rent at the top. 

There is great variety in the mode of grouping, as also in the envelopment o( 
the aporogenouB tubes in different genera and epedee. When the tubes grow from 
'the bottom of flaek-shaped excavations or pits, the whole straeture is spoken of ae 
if they stand in a shallow patelliform cavity or on the euifsoe the 
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term used is apothecwm. Ferithecia and apothecia have been erroneously called 
fruits also. The same principles must here be applied as governed our consideration 
of Ferns and Mosses. Even if the genesis of perithecia and apothecia is really 
preceded by a process of fertilization, still the only part properly to be called 
a fruit is the tissue in which one or more protoplasts have become embryos in 
consequence of the act of fertilization. The outgrowth from this fruit is precisely 
the new generation; and it does not matter at all whether this new sporogenous 
generation preserves its connection with the previous fruit-forming generation 
or noi Perithecia .and apothecia, and, in general, all so-called fruits in the 
Ascomycetes are therefore equivalent to the sporogonia in Musciness and to the 
sporangiferous plants in Horse-tails, Club-mosses, and Ferns. 

We shall place together in a third group all spores which arise neither singly 
in the cell-compartments of a tissue nor through the breaking up of the protoplasm 
within a tube, but by abstriction and abjunction. The process of spore-formation 
in these cases is as follows: — ^The protoplasm, which is inclosed in a cell- wall, 
produces an internal partition whereby it is itself divided into two halves, and the 
cell-cavity into two chambers. As soon as this has taken place the partition-wall 
splits and the two cells fall asunder. If the cell which undergoes the process 
of bipartition is in the form of a blind tube or sac, and if the partition is inter- 
calated near the tip of the sac, the effect produced is as though the end of the sac 
had been tied off or abstricted and had then dropped. The part remaining behind 
now constitutes another blind sac, and in some genera the process of abjunction 
from the extremity may be repeated over and over again. BaMium is the name 
given to a closed sac of this kind from which spores are abstricted, it forming 
in a manner a base for the spores. This term has hitherto only been employed by 
botanists in relation to the so-called Basidiomycetes (which includes the Fungi 
known as Mushrooms and Toadstools), but it is justifiable to extend its application 
to all other structures which play the same part 

Abstriction of spores is exhibited at its simplest in the plant known as the Bust 
of Wheat, which at a certain stage of its development lives as a parasite in the 
green tinue of the leaves of our species of Wheat For the purpose of spore- 
formation tufts of hyphsB project beyond the surface of the infested leaves. At 
the extremity of each hypha, which is in the form of a closed sac* R single spore 
of comparatively large size is developed; and after the fall of this one spore the 
hypha or basidium has lost the power of abstricting othera 

A sunilar phenomenon is observed in the Fungi belonging to the genera 
HydmvMt "^PoVyporuB, Aga/ricus, and CUmi/rui, of which several examples are 
represented in fig. 196. Their basidia are dub-sbaped, and terminate in four 
slender filaments, the so-called sUrigTOtUa, and from the end of each sterigma one 
spore is abjointed (fig. 105 ^). These basidia, together with a number of slender 
sao-like tubes, to whidi reference will again be made when the Basidiomycetes are 
described in detail, beset certain structures projecting from the under surface of 
the cap-shaped sporophore — these structures being lamelle or spikes or tubes 
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08 the case may be. AaperqWm niger (see fig. 193* and 198*), a Mould livizig 
chiefly on the juices of fresh or preserved fruits, develops slender upright hyphtt 
with swollen ends, which bear numbers of short peg-like processes — the sterig- 
mata — ^from which monilifoxm series of from five to eight spores are aljointed m 
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rapid succession. These spores at first hang loosely together, and are arranged 
like strings of pearls, but collectively these rows of spores form a spherical head. 
A shock of any kind, especially the disturbance occasioned by currents of air, will 
cause a severance of the spores, and the entire sphere consequently falls to pieees. 
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Nothing then remains but the hyphal filament with its swollen end beset with pegs 
and looking like a club armed with spikes {of. fig. 193 *). 

Also in PmiciXlvum, the commonest of all Moulds, the spores are abjointed 
from the sterigmata in moniliform rows; but in this case the erect hypha which 
liears the spores is septate and not clavate at the extremity, and terminates in 
forked branches, so that the chains of spores are grouped like the hairs in a camel's- 
hair pencil. A species of PenicUUum — viz. P. crustoLcevm — ^is represented in 
fig- 193^ and 193^). In the Peronosporeas, to which class belongs the parasite 
Cystopua oamdid/us, celebrated for its fatal effects on cruciferous plants, moniliform 
rows of spores are abjointed from the basidia without the intervention of sterig- 
mata. The mode of arrangement of the of spores in this parasite is, how- 

ever, not quite like that in either PenicUUum or AspergiUvs. 

A further diversity in this kind of spore-formation by process of abjunction 
is introduced by the presence in several familieaM^qf plants of special envelopes 
surrounding the abjointed spores. Particular * es3es of this are afforded by 
Gasteromycetes (Puff-ball family) and Floridess (Red Seaweeds) and by that stage 
in the development of the Rust-Fungus which is knoyrn by the name of jEciMum. 
The iBcidia make their appearance in the form of structures growing out from 
a mycelium infesting the green tissues of leaves. The basidia are formed by the 
ends of hyphse which stand up in dense crowds. Moniliform chains of spores 
are abjointed from the basidia and are enveloped by a sporangium-like wall 
developed from the cells surrounding the basidia. It is not till this enveloping 
capsule bursts that the spores are set free and can be distributed. 

In the large Puff-Ball family (Gasteromycetes) the same process takes place, 
but the basidia and spores are not arranged so regularly, and amongst the spores 
are to be found other hair-like, cellular structures which constitute what is termed 
a capUHtiu/m and are of especial importance in relation to the distribution of the 
spores. Floridees develop their spores within receptacles peculiar to themselves, 
which frequeatly resemble urns or capsules, and might be designated sporangia 
for the sake of terminological uniformity. The spore-filled “sporangia” of Floridees, 
like those of Musciness — and in particular of Liverworts — are to be conceived as 
a separate generation, and, moreover, as a generation springing from cells which 
have undergone fertilization and have thereby been converted into fruit. The 
description of the process of fertilization must be postponed to a later section 
of this book; we have only to notice here that diort cells are put forth as branches 
from the fertilized cells, and that some of these branches abjoint clusters of spores 
whilst the others develop into a sheath enveloping the assemblage of spores thus 
produced. 

Under the name of Thallophytes are induded all such plsnts as are destitute of 
vascular bundles and therefore are never developed into red planUhodMO (qf. voL L 
pp. 690-592). It often happens that Thallophytes form, in addition to uni- 
cdlular brood-bodies to which the name of spore must be limited, odl-aggregates 
which sever themselves from the thallus and become independent, the genesis of 
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which has not been in any way a result of fertilization. These aggregates of AAllif 
are, in a manner, structures intermediate between the unicellular spores and the 
buds, differentiated into axis and leaves, which occur in vascular plants. They 
are portions of the thallus which produced them, and are either very like it or 
assume the same form as soon as their further development is complete. Hence 
the most appropriate name for these bodies is that of thaUidia (tfaXX6fB young 
shooty dSotaa likeness^ They are also known as gem/moB. ThaKidia are some- 
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times in the form of rows of cells, as, for example, those developed on the leaflets 
of the Moss Syrrhopodon aoaher (see figa sometimes they are nets, as in 

the Water-Net (Hydrodicty<m, see flgs. 197 ^ *). In the Moss TetrapkU 
(s^ flgB.196*>*’^^*^) they occur as plates of cells, and in other oases th^ assume the 
farm rf ^bular or ^psoidal lumps of tissue, as, for instance, in the Moss^dufaeoai- 
fifanomclfX9^ym«*m(Beefig. 196^^^^^^*”;. Sometimes the number of cells associated 
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in a brood-body of the kind is limited to two, as is the case in the so-called 
teleutospores *' of the Bust-Fungus; whilst those of Floriden sometimes have 
four cells and are known as " tetraspores Again, in other cases hundreds of 
cells are associated together to form a thallidium, an instance of which is afforded 
by the brood-body or gemma of Marchcmtia (see fig. 196 The “soredia” of 

lichens must also be brought under this head — by the term soredia being under- 
stood certain bodies which arise upon the thalli of Lichens and consist of one or 
more green cells wrapped in a net-work of colourless hyphm (see vol. i. p. 248). 



Fig. 107.— Formation of Thallidia fn the cells of Bydrodietyon and In those of Peditutntm 


I Water-Net (Bydrodietyon utrieuUUum). natural slie. > A piece uf the Water-Net; x 50. >, «, • Development and escape of 
a reticulate thallidium ; x 300. • Pediaatrum, granulatvm ; development and escape of thallldia ; the lightly-dotted cell 
chambers already vacateA 7, i ThalUdla of Pedfostrum after their escape ; x S40. 

Thallidia may originate in the interior of a cell-cavity of the parent-plant 
and escape in the form of complete, though extremely minute, cell-aggregatea 
Instances of this are afforded by the Water-Net {Hydrodiotyon utn^daimn,\ 
which is shown in fig. 197®, and by PediastTvm gmnvJUitvmi (fig. 197®), an 
organism of frequent occurrence in pools. The alternative method of formation 
of thallidia is by the severance of groups of superficial cells, which, after an 
interval of peregrination of variable duration, fasten on to some spot or other 
and found a new colony. In many Liverworts and Mosses special pockets and 
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cups are produced, within which thallidia are continuously developed in the manner 
shown in figs. 196 •» *. 

The formation of these brood-bodies by LiA hA na and Mosses may be induced by 
wounds or mutilations affecting the plants in question; but the stimuluB is not 
here susceptible of being so clearly and surely inferred from its efifects*— and 
perhaps has hardly yet been so carefully investigated — ^as in '^e ca^e of trees, 
shrubs, and herbs, which, being planted on a large scale, have afforded experience 
for centuries with the result that the practice of inducing the formation of buds 
by mutilation and of using them for the purpose of artificial propagation is 
extremely common in cultivation. Parasitic thallophytes receive an evident 
stimulus to the formation of brood-bodies upon the death of their hosts. As 
long as the host-plant is healthy and vigorous the parasites keep their hyphm 
and suckers buried within the nutrient tissue. The} there consume all there is 
to consume, increase in size, and thread their way through wood and green tissue 
in ever- widening circles — but without ever forming brood-bodies. Not until the 
host is quite exhausted and languishing at death’s-door does the parasite, to avoid 
the danger of perishing with its foster-parent, provide for its departure from the 
ruin, and it is then in the form of brood-bodies that it escapes from the tissue 
it has ravaged. Here and there some of the tubular cells grow quickly from the 
interior of the dying tissue of the host-plant and emerge to the surface through 
stomata or rotten cell- walls. All the substance contained in the cells of the 
parasite becomes concentrated at these new foci of formative activity, and here 
masses of spores and thallidia are developed and abstricted at the very points 
where most extensive distribution is rendered possible by cun-ents of air and 
water. Thus, the parasite is resolved into a number of brood-bodies and abandons 
the mansion which it has brought to destruction. 

BUDS ON ROOTS. 

Just in front of the house in which 1 am writing there used to stand years 
ago a great Aspen. The tree was felled, the axe being laid so dose to the earth 
that only a stump projecting a few centimetres above ground was left. In the 
following spring the stump l^came the centre of quite a grove of Aspens, slender 
shoots having pushed through the grass over a large circular area round the 
stump. At first the shoots appeared one by one, then by dozens, and at last 
by hundreds at a time. They grew up into trees, and now, instead of the single 
Aspen, there is a little wood composed of trees which have not sprung from seed, 
but from the subterranean roots of the felled Aspen. Before the old tree had 
been deprived of its trunk and foliage its underground roots produced lateral 
roots only, which grew in a plane beneath and parallel to the surface, and 
continued to spread so long as they did not encounter any insuperable obstacle. 
Suddenly there was a change in the processes going on in this root; its formative 
^ergy was no longer devoted to the development of lateral roots, but was directed 
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to the oonetraotioii of buds from whioh green leafy shoots sprang' up above the 
surface of the ground. 

A forester of the old school, whose attention I drew to the above phenomenon 
with a view to ascertaining how he would explain it, told me that when the 
tree was cut down the flow of sap destined for the nourishment of the trunk 
and its crown of foliage was arrested in the roots underground, and thereupon 
sought an outlet elsewhera Lateral roots having become useless, the diverted 
juices did not form them, but instead sent a great number of delicate shoots 
above the ground, because this was the only manner of preserving the life of^ 
the Aspen. At first sight this may seem to some people a foolish answer, and 
I have even heard it called absurd. Nevertheless we are obliged, after impartial 
consideration, to admit that we are not in a position to give any explanation 
which is not essentially the same. If we conceive the living protoplasts in the 
^formative tissue of the roots as being the “juices” referred to by the forester, 
there is no longer any diflerence between his explanation and that given by 
Science. At the very spots where formerly lateral roots would have been 
developed, leafy stems are produced. The same protoplasts which now work 
at the construction of a bud would, if the tree had not been cut down, have 
fashioned a lateral root. That this alteration in active function was caused by 
the felling of the tree is certain, although no mechanical ex||||^tion of this 
stimulus can be given. The only possible source of excitation seems to be the 
•checking of the egress of formative material stored in the roots in the direction 
in which it was formerly accustomed to flow. 

Another special point of interest connected with the history of this Aspen is 
that for the most part the roots, after giving rise to a series of shoots, died and 
decayed, whilst the shoots developed into separate and independent trees, each 
furnished with roots of its own, so that they look as if they had been deliberately 
planted in the earth in rows. As a matter of fact, however, the Aspen itself pro- 
duced these saplings from its subterranean portions, and planted them out, thus 
not only renewing its own youth but multiplying. For such multiplication it is 
evidently necessary that some cell in that part of the root which possesses the 
power of growth should form the starting-point or rudiment of a new shoot The 
coll chosen for the purpose divides into daughter-cells, and these again become sub- 
divided; but several adjacent cells also participate in the new fabrication, and we 
ikm picture to ourselves the process as the action of a grctnp oliprotoplaats located 
within the limits of the living and formative tissue of the Ait, which separate 
themselves off from the rest and form a confederation of mutuality helpful associates 
with the conmion function of constructing the new shoot Neither the protqidast 
in the mother-cell of the young shoot nor the ^acent protoplaatB undergo az^ 
stimulatioii by neighbouring cells before beginning their work. No process of 
pairing takes place. The phenomenon of renewal and multiplicatkin of the AjqMn 
which goes on before our eyes must therefore be dassed as a case ctf n ita n i o l tepro* 
duction. The fact that a single root of ihe Aspen, instead of ]»:odiiAli<medap]^ 
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only, gave rise to ten, obliges us to suppose that these protoplasts of the growing 
tiBSue of the root, whidi separated themselves ofP under the influence of the new 
conditicms created by the felling of the tree, arranged themselves in ten groups 
and each group &om that time forth devoted itself to the new task of furthering 
the growth of the shoot developing at its centre. On investigation we that these 
aggregations of cells are invariably situated in the deeper layers of .the rind. In the 
flrst place a delicate tissue is developed from a particular cell which dominates the 
entire group and governs the process of (instruction. This tissue pushes outwards, 
on the one hand, towards the •superficial layers of the rind, whilst, on the other hand, 
it sends a shaft inwards into the cambium layer of the root. Immediately afterwards 
vascular bundles are developed, and the shaft-like rudiment of the young bud is 
through them placed in connection with the woody tissue of the root, and when all 
this is finished the rind is finally broken through, and a bud clothed with leaves 
behind its growing point bursts out through the opening. 

These buds, and the shoots arising from them, are termed radical buds and 
sh(x>ts. They are anything but rare, and it would be an error to suppose that they 
only occur on the Aspen because that tree has been chosen to illustrate the subject. 
Not only a great number of trees, but also many shrubs, and a host of herbaceous 
plants, great and small, exhibit this kind of revival and multiplication, and for 
many species i^ the safest and most fruitful mode of reproduction. It would also 
be wrong to suppose that radical buds only arise when the aerial parts of the plant 
concemed have been injured or destroyed in consequence of some unusual occurreno^^ 
A shock of the kind is certainly the most frequent cause; but it is equally certam 
that of trees and shrubs not a few develop rudimentaiy buds oa their roots when 
their time comes — i.e. when they have become decrepit, and one branch after another 
is dying — ^without their having suflered any injury from worm or weather, or from 
the woodman's axe. A profuse after-growth of young plants always springs from 
the roots and surrounds old and dry trees of the following kinds: — ^the Aspen 


{Popul/us tremvia), the Tree of Heaven {Ailanthua glamd/uZoaa)^ the Tulip-tree 
{Liriodendron tvMpifera), and the Osage Orange {Mcudwra awra/ntvica), and the 
same statement applies to the following shrubs when they begin to wither— the 
Raspberry (Buhtis Idoeua), the Sea-Buckthom {Hippophas), the Hawthorn {Oror 
iagui), the Barberry (Berbma), the lilac (Syringa), and the Bose (iZosa), and to 
many other woody plants; whereas, no su(fii ” breaking " from the root is seen oh 
young specimens ok the above unless there has been some {nrevious ii^uxy to thMt 
parts above groun# 

The budding power of roots is made use of by gardeners for the purpose of arti- 
fleul propagation. They cut pieces from the roots of the jdants they wish to 
muld^ an^ insert them in s(il which is kept moist, and they may tiien ^uht 
almost with certainty upon the development of several buds on each separate piece 
of .root. This mode of propagation hy root-cuttings or slips, as they are called^ is 


attended by particnlarly successful results when applied to the flowering trees ov 
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folia, and to Tarious species of Acacia, HaUoia, Hermawryia, and Plwmhago. More- 
over, the development of buds on roots is observed to take place not only in trees 
and shrubs, but also in herbaceous plants; and, indeed, in some it is of regular, 
annual recurrence. As instances of this may be mentioned the Dwarf Elder (Sa/m~ 
Inieus Ehulua), Aaclepiaa Comuti, Sophora cdopecuroidea, Lepidiwn latifoUwni, 
the Dock {Rvmex AcetoaeUa), various species of the Toad-flax and Spurge (s.p. 
Linaria pallida, L. genisixBfolia, L. wlgcvria. Euphorbia Cypa/rissias), and several 
Composites and Pelargoniums. In another series of herbaceous plants the pheno- 
menon occurs exceptionally as a result of special external conditions, and chiefly in 
consequence of injuries, as, for example, in case of damage to the roots of certain 
Orchids {Epipactia microphylla, NeoUia Nidua-avia), or of the Adder^s Tongue 
amongst Ferns (Ophiogloaaum vuLgatum). Nor must we omit to mention the buds 
which are formed on aerial roots. There is so regular a production of buds from the 
' columnar aerial roots of tropical Fig-trees, and of leafy shoots from the buds thus 
developed, that at first sight one is inclined to take the root-columns for trunks. 

BUDS ON STEMS. 

Buds and shoots growing directly from a part of the stem are termed cauline 
buds and shoots. Any part of a stem may become the point of inception of a bud. 
The commonest positions occupied by buds are the regions of the stem which bear 
respectively scale-leaves and foliage-leaves, and this is especially the case with those 
buds which subsequently become brood-bodies. But also lower down and higher 
up buds are observed to develop, and do so, indeed, without the occurrence of any 
apparent injuiy or other assignable external cause. Thus, for instance, it frequently 
happens that buds are developed on the hypocotyl of the Scarlet Pimpernel {Ana- 
gaUia arvenaia), which abounds in our fields and kitchen-gardens, and the same is 
true of the species of Spurge {Euphorbia Peplm and E. wlgaria) which grow as 
weeds in company with the Pimpernel, and likewise of young Toad-flax plants 
(Ziimria wlgaria), and of a few UmbeUifers. These buds grow out immediately 
into green leafy shoots. In all probability the phenomenon occurs in many other 
plants besides, but hitherto the subject has received only cursory attention. 

These buds on the hypocotyl are all the more worthy of notice because they 
emerge below the cotyledons and in no case from a leaf-axil, i.e. the angle formed 

a leaf with the stem. In the region of the foliage-leaves it is comparatively rare 
for a bud to originate at any other spot than in the axil of a leaf. As instances 
may be mentioned the extra-axillary buds of the Nightshades (Solanaceae), the buds 
in Sevyama, Medeola aaparagoidea, &c., which spring laterally from the stem dose 
to the foliage-leaves, and those in the Vine and Virginian Creeper (Ampelidem), 
which are set opposite to the foliage-leaves. But even in these cases the positions 
of the buds, relative to the foliage-leaves of the stem, are always such as to be 
most naturdly explained by the need of the former to obtain the formative 
produced in ^e green tissue of the leaves, in order to complete thdi* own develop* 
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nent; and these materials are most directly conveyed to them if they are situated 
18 near as possible to the spot where the vascular bundles of a green leaf lead into 
jhe stem. 

When a large number of foliage-leaves are packed closely together upon a stem, 
it is scarcely possible for a bud to be developed in every axil. On such occasions 
bhe buds appear always to possess the power of selecting the most convenient points 
>f origin. The majority of leaf-axils are altogether destitute of buds, and it is only 
it spots where their inception would be most favourable to the plant’s development 
bhat a few hardy buds are put forth. This is what happens, for example, in most 
species of Spurge, in the Toad-flax, in Pines and Firs, in Araucarias, and the rest of 
bhe numerous family of Conifers. Where buds are formed in the axils of leaves, 
aither there is one to each leaf, or several are crowded together in an axil, and of 
these one is conspicuous owing to its central position, and also usually for its size, 
virhilst the rest are subordinate. The occurrence on the leafy region of the stem of 
buds crowded together in this fashion — the meaning of which will be examined in 
detail in the next few pages — is confined to certain species belonging to the Flora 
3 f the Mediterranean, of Australia, and of various Steppe-lands. They are much 
more commonly found on such regions of the stem as bear scale-leaves, especially in 
bulbous plants, which sometimes exhibit as many as a dozen little buds springing 
From the short, thick stem in the axil of one of the expanded scaly leaves of the 
bulb. 

The buds produced in the floral region of the stem (or inflorescence) usually 
develop into flowers, and tlieir function being the production of fruit, they cannot 
be considered until a later section of this work is reached. Meanwhile the bud-form 
3 f brood-body is not entirely absent from this region of the stem. Grasses, Saxi- 
Frages, and Polygonums afford a great number of examples of their occurrence in 
Dhat position. 

A wound may cause the formation of a bud at any altitude upon the stem. 
The bud invariably springs from the injured spot and often no relation can be 
letected between its point of insertion and the position of the leaves. An instance 
s known where the herbaceous stem of a Sea-Kale (Cramhe TMiritvma) was out 
dirough transversely, and, after the pith had decayed, buds were formed on the 
nner surface of the vascular-bundle ring from the tissue of the so-called vascular- 
bundle sheath, and from the buds shoots eventually developed. If the main 
jTunk or a branch of an Angiospermous tree, such as an Oak or Ash, is out off 
imooth, a mass of tissue is formed from the cambium, thus exposed, at the boundary 
between wood and bast; this tissue gradually creeps out from the margins of the 
vound and swelling up takes on the form of a circular rampari The wood- 
sells which have been cut through and left bare within the circumference of the 
umpart have not the power of dividing and multiplying so as to initiate a new 
structure, but are dried up by exposure to the air and perish. The tissue forming 
•Im rampart continues, however, to increase in breadth, and encroaches upon the 
lead interior of the section of the stump so completriy that the cut surface of wood 
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is quite covert over by the new growth. The latter is termed “callus**, and may 
be compared to the tissue which is developed when an arm or a foot is amputated, 
and whidi grows from the ligaments beneath the skin until it gradually covers the 
wh<de stump. The callus in plants derives a special interest from the fact that 
within it are formed the rudiments of fresh blKls, from which subsequently spring 
the shoots which " break *' so plentifully. A longitudinal section through an Oak 
stump thus overgrown shows the callus wedged, as it were, between the old bast 
and the old wood; and we find that it consists of cork and parenchymatous cells, 
whilst vascular tissues, springing from the wedged 2 g>rtion of the callus, have 
also been developed, and, descending in bent and tortuous lines, establish an organic 
connection with the old trunk. The buds arising in the callus do not stand in any 
relation of any sort to the leaves, as has already been mentioned; nor do the 
intervals between them follow a geometric law, as is the case with the buds which 
take their rise from the aiils of leav48. They are for the most part in aggregations 
and are produced anything Iftit simultaneously. A callus of the kind may con- 
tinue to produce buds at appropriate spots year after year, and shoots of many 
difierent ages may be seen springing from it. One cannot contemplate such a 
callus growth, covering a stu{|^ acid sending out shoots as direct off-shoots of the 
decapitated trunk, without bWg involuntarily reminded of trees that have been 
“ennobled** by grafting in the manner described in vol. i. pp. 213, 214. There is 
also an analogy to certain parasitic plants, such as Loranthus, in which the 
connection with the host is established in exactly the same way as that between 
callus-buds and tree-stump by means of a tissue interposed between wood and bark 
(c/. vol. i. p. 21 1). 

A formation of callus ensues upon the excision of the cortex from the side of a 
stem in the same manner as when the entire trunk is sawn jbhrough; and the 
process of covering up the exposed wood with callus, derived from the tissue lying 
between the bark and the wood, goes on similarly in the case of lateral injuries to 
the trunk. Some trees in addition exhibit a formation of callus without external 
damage having been received, as, for instance, the Ash, which has a bark liable to 
split and break open here and there spontaneously, whereupon a tissue of the nature 
of callus is formed in the open places. Oldish trunks of the North-American Ash 
{FraaiwoB Tuma) are invariably covered with swellings and callosities of the kind, 
and most of them furnish starting-points for a score or more of buds. 

The buds which spring from growths of callus on trunks must not be confounded 
with those called by foresters “dormant eyes** and “dormant buds**. Nor must 
we fail to distinguish them from the structures which have been termed superposed 
and collatercbl buds, which whilst exhibiting extreme diversity in their various 
modes of development, yet all constitute Contrivances for the preservation of the 
plants from destruction in that their function is to replace dead shoots. With 
reference to the part played by these structures, it is most convenient to classify 
them under the name of “reserve-buds**. They either originate simultaneously 
with those which they are destined in certain drcumstanoes to replace, or they 
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are only subsequently formed in the cortex in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
points of origin of shoots which have already withered. The latter is of oom- 
paratively rare occurrence. In S/pwrtvum scopa/riv/n/ht which is represented in vol. 
i. p. 831, one bud only is produced in each axil. The following year, this bud grows 
out into a long switch, and at the sgpie time a new bud is initiated in the cortical 
tissue just beneath the base of this shoot. If the first shoot dies nspt year, as often 
happens, especially in the case of planis growing near the northern limit of the 
Mediterranean region, the secoad bud produces a shoot, and close under its base is 
formed once more the rudjjjpient of a bud for future substitution. This may go on 
for several years until at last a whole row of withered stumps are to be seen above 
the last substituted shoot. This mode of growth, which has been observed not 
only in Sparti/umy but also in several allied Papilionaceae belonging to the Mediter- 
ranean Flora, is very prejudicial to the freshness and vigour of the plant’s appear- 
ance. The presence of a number of withered ’remnants crowded together produces 
an impression of disease and starvation; else, as an f^temative, one is tempted to 
suppose that the bushes have been cropped by catUb, or annually truncated by 
man, whereas they themselves accomplish all these changes without any damage 
of the kind being inflicted. 

In Bobvnia Paeudacacia, the plant known by mt Dame of^ Acacia, a single bud 
is formed at first in the axil of each foliage-leaf. But later on the stem close to 
the thickened base of the petiole becomes hollowed out, and in the cavity thus 
formed little knobs arise underneath the first bud. Sometimes there is one only, 
sometimes there are two or even three. These knobs are nothing more or less than 
first rudiments of reserve-buds which develop in this position where they are 
sheltered and protected by the remaining portion of the petiole. ^If, as is often the 
case, in the following year the shoot put forth by the first bud dies, it falls to the 
uppermost reserve-bud to develop into a substitution-shoot, which may perish in 
its turn and be replaced by the next reserve-bud. The different species of the 
genus Gleditachia behave in precisely the same way as Robinia Paauda>caciay but in 
them the reserve-buds are only partially hidden beneath the remnant of petiole, and 
the power of forming new buds at the ends of the branches is here almost unlimited. 
In some species of Oleditachiay e.g. 0. Caapica, a substitution of shoots, one for 
another, as they successively dry up, takes place for a period of ten or more years. 
The consequence is that the long branches of these trees are nodulated at the seats 
of origin of the buds, and the dried stumps of upwards of twenty short branches 
dating from previous years are seen crowded dose together on these nodes. 

In Pterooarya CoAJuxtsica, a Caucasian tree allied to the Walnut, a single bud is 
formed eveiy year in the axil of each foliage-leaf, and this bud has the peculiarity 
of being elevated from 1*5 cm. to 2 Dm. above the leaf-insertion. Whilst it is 
growing next year into a shoot, the rudiment of a reserve-bud is formed just above 
the, original leaf-insertion, but it only develops in some subsequent year in the 
event of ii^uiy to the first shoot 

, Wmimm ooimmoii than the above are the cases 


where the bode which q^roui hi < 
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the fiist year and those which remain dormant until called upon to replace the 
earlier ones originate all together simultaneously. In the Common Eldela(iSfam&uous 
nigra) two buds are formed one above the other in each leaf-axil; in the blue- 
berried Honeysuckle {Lomoera coervlea) and in several of its allied species, three 
buds of almost equal size are superimposed one above another in a straight line in 
each axil. In the year following their formation, usually only one of them grows 
out into a shoot; the others stop as they are, and maintain their vitality for a 
couple of years in reserve and only then develop if the first shoot has met with 
destruction. The North-Amefican False Indigo, species of which {e.g. Amorpha 
firuticoaa, A. glauca, and A. nana) are cultivated as ornamental shrubs in European 
gardens, produces two buds of difierent sizes above each foliage-leaf, the lai^r qf 
the two being placed just above the smaller. The former sends forth a shoot in the 
following year, the latter remains in reserve. If the shoot first developed withers, 
as veiy often happens, the reserve-bud sprouts, and the withered stump of the 
first shoot is then visible just above the fresh one. The North-American tree 
Oymnocladua Ccmadensia also exhibits on the upper ramifications of its powerful 
branches two superimposed buds above the insertion of each leaf; the larger is 
situated above the smaller, and the latter only develops into a shoot in the event of 
its being required as a substitute. Several other woody plants which, though their 
stems become very thick, possess neither the growth of a tree nor a symmetrical 
crown of foliage— such as the Judas-tree {Cerda SUiqvuatrum) and the F<yi'aythia 
viridiaavma of Japan — put forth long switch-like shoots, the upper halves of 
which often die ofif during the winter. The buds on the lower surviving half 
of each shoot are very close together, and generally they are in pairs, the upper 
in each pair being dose upon the lower. Only the upper one of a pair is at 
first developed in the next year; the lower bud does not develop unless the other 
fails. 

It is sometimes the case that the axil of every leaf produces three buds set side 
by side instead of one above another. The middle bud sends out a shoot in th# 
following year whilst the lateral ones are left as a reserve. The year after, if the 
shoot has died, what happens is either that one of the two accessory buds develops — 
as, for example, in Lonicera fragrantiaamia and in the case of the long shoots of 
the Nettle-trees (CeLtia Towrnefortii, C, orientaUa, C. occidentMa), or both accessory 
buds develop simultaneously — as in the Southern Reed {Arwndo Donax) and in 
several species of the genus Bomhuaa. The species belonging to the genus Xan~ 
thoxylon form in each leaf-axil the rudiments of from nine to eighteen buds, of 
which the middle one is the biggest and grows out during the following year into a 
short or long shoots The other smaller buds are kept in reserve in the cortex at 
the base of the shoot. 

In the Tree of Chastity (Vitex Agnua-eaatua) four buds are set in the axil of 
each foliage-leaf. The central bud is the largest and a smaller one is situated under- 
neath it, whilst the other two— also smaller — are posted to the right and left lespeo- 
tivdy of the first Next year a shoot is put forth from the large central bud whilst 
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thd othar three remain dormant By the second year this shoot has probably 
perished, and in that case the little reserve-bads sprout Their development is not 
infrequently simultaneous, so that here and there upon the tree we have tufts, each 
consisting of four slender shoots — one withered and three green — which all radiate 
from one point If the three later shoots dry off at the ends, the buds on their basal 
parts produce fresh shoots, and the bushes present a bristly and not vei%pmamental 
appearance like besoms, especially when they are destitute of foliage. 

A curious development of reserve-buds may also be observed in AtraphaaiSt a 
ragged shrub indigenous to the Steppes of Southern Russia. Four buds are formed 
simultaneously and in dose proximity to one another in the axil of every foliage- 
Iqaf. Of these a veiy small one is immediately above the insertion of the leaf; it 
has a large one above, and two of medium size on either side of it. The large bud 
becomes a leafy shoot and the small one a blossom. The two lateral buds are kept 
in reserve unchanged during the second year, and in some circumstances during the 
third alsa If the shoot dies, the development of the lateral reserve-buds is pro- 
ceeded with; but as soon as they begin to sprout, the rudiments of fresh reserve- 
buds are formed in the cortex to the right-and left of those that are thus developing. 
Here again, the ragged habit of growth of the shrub is connected with its peculiar 
mode of bud-formatioa The following case is also very common. . Of a crowd of 
axillary buds, placed either side Igr side or one upon another, one or more produce 
flowering shoots. When the fruits generated in the flowers have dropped— an event 
in this «v»nnM»tinTi equivalent to the fall of the shoots which bear them— and the 
spots of detachment are scarred over, the reserve-buds come into play for the first 
time. In Spi/roea ormata there is only one such reserve-bud; in the Dwarf 
Almond {Amygdalue mxna) and the Mahaleb (Prwnm Mahaldi) there are two 
or three. The diversity amongst plants in this respect is almost endless, but the 
compass of this work does not admit of the subject being treated in greater detail 
Seeing, however, that the facts involved have not received due conmderation on the 
|art of I should like to draw attention to the peculiar phenomena of 

development in BnddUia. Ekodotypw, Fontomeria, PkUaddphus, Rohm, Berherie, 
Oaraff<ma,<Alliagi, Lyeiwm, and Ephtdra, and also to pdnt out that amongst 
woody, shrubby and sufifruticose Steppe-plants, which are especially liable to frost- 
bite and d«««.a tion , many exhilnt hi^y interesting diaracteristics in their 

development of reserve-buds. ^ 

In Willows we find a form of reserve-bud which differs from all the rest It le 
obvious at a glance that every bud on an annual shoot of a Wfllow is entirely 
shrouded by a single scale shaped Kke a hood. This bud-scale originatee in the 
outer layers of the cortical tissue, and is, so to speak, a raised piece of the cortex 
covering the rudimentary bud. The large bud wrapped in tins scale possesses an 
axis which has arisen lateraUy from the axis of the branch which bears the bud, and 
the vessels and cells of the wood may be Mowed uninterruptedly from the Inanch 
to tim base of the bud. But, dose to the latter, we also notice some very smaU bud- 

rudimesta with no bundles running into them fix® the branch. They^thelc 
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rise in a special cellular tissue intercalated in the cortex, and on a branch in its first 
year are not externally visible, because they are covered by the large hood-shaped 
scale. The tissue of cells from which these small buds spring might be compared to 
a callus if it were not produced on wholly uninjured branches and long before the 
formation of cracks and fissures in the bark. In the second year, when the large 
central bud begins to produce a lateral branch, throwing ofi* the hood-scale and 
elongating its axis, the small buds also become visible in the form of spherical or 
oval knobs at the base of the new side-branch springing from the large bud. They 
do not, however, get larger or smaller, but remain completely dormant and unaltered. 
Tlrare is even a possibility of their never developing further, but in the event of the 
branch at the base of which they were produced receiving an injury and dying, they 
are aroused from their lethargy and grow out into leafy ramifications. It is obviously 
their function to replace such of their predecessors as fall victims to unfavourable 
ex^temal conditions. 

The Crack- Willows derive their name from the extraordinary fragility of their 
branches. The hard bast and wood at the base of their one-year-old and two-year- 
old branches exhibit a peculiar structure, the result of which is that a slight shock 
is sufiicient to sever the tissue, so that the branch breaks across at its base and drops 
ofi*. It seems to be an advantage for these Crack- Willows to get rid of certain leaf- 
less and useless twigs which bear nothing but the scars of shed catkins, and are 
merely an encumbrance. Thus much is certain, that several kinds of Crack- 
Willow cast off spontaneously a number of these branches, and that the buds above 
described as lying dormant in the cortex put forth leafy shoots as substitutes. 
Similar phenomena may be observed in Poplars. But in them the twigs break 
off at a little distance from the base, and the substitution of green, leafy branches 
for those covered with dead excrescences is effected by means of reserve-buds pre- 
formed in the axils of former bud-scales. There can be no question of mutilation 
in these cases any more than in the autumnal shedding of leaves which takes place 
spontaneously for the benefit of the plants concerned, and is not susceptible to the. 
infiuence of external conditions except inasmuch as the latter may accelerate or 
retard it. 

In all the cases hitherto described, the substitution-buds are developed in the 
cortical tissue. At first, there is no direct connection between them and the woody 
tissue of the stem; it is only when these buds are roused from their lethargy, and 
called upon to put forth shoots, to replace anterior or collateral shoots which have 
fallen, that communication with the wood, and to that extent also with the current 
of crude sap, is set up by means of special conductive strands. 

There is, however, another form of accessory bud, which is connected from the 
very beginning with the wood of the stem appertaining to it, and maintains thin 
during its whole life. In forestry the name of “ dormant eye” already referred to 
is employed in particular for this form of bud. If a year-old branch is examined, it 
is found that the buds in the leaf-axils of its upper half, are strikingly larger 
more vigorous than those near the base; indeed, above the point of insertion of the 
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lowest scale-leaves of the branch, it is not even possible in most cases to detect so 
much as a swelling that might be construed into the rudiment of a new bud. It is 
not till a longitudinal section is made through the lowest part of the branch that 
one perceives the existence of buds, here, too, in a very rudimentaiy condition and 
buried in the cortical tissue. The large buds to be seen at the close pf the first year 
about the middle and at the extremity of the branch develop next fiax into fresh 
branches, the lower parts of which are again clothed with bud-scales, and the upper 
parts with foliage-leaves; but the small, inconspicuous or invisible buds at the base 
of the first year’s shoot are left undeveloped and completely dormant. They are 
preserved practically unaltered in size or shape at the spots where they originated 
within the cortex, in some cases showing above the surface, in others concealed by 
the outer coats of the bark; and the only change which takes place is that the 
bundles leading from the wood of the branch to the dormant buds elongate yearly to 
the extent of the thickness of the new woody ring. These bundles exhibit the same 
disposition as those within the shoots which are visible on the surface, and so far, 
we might look upon them as latent lateral axes or side branches imbedded in the 
wood of the main branch and terminating in dormant buds. The analogy is 
confirmed by the fact that the lateral axes buried in the wood are capable of rami- 
fying in the same manner as those which project beyond the periphery of the stem 
and send their branches out into the air. The rudiments of fresh buds may also be 
formed on the concealed branchlets within the wood of the continually thickening 
main axis; and in many trees densely-branched structures terminating in dormant 
buds are formed in the wood of the stem, and exercise a disturbing influence on the 
^course of the surrounding tubes and fibres of the wood of the main stem, caus in g 
them to bend and twist about to a very great extent. In this manner knobs of 
various sizes are formed, composed of the branched latent shoots which terminate in 
dormant buds and of winding wood-fibres. These nodules are found interspersed 
amongst the elements of the wood, which pursue a normal course, and they are 
known as "bird’s eyes". Sections of such bird’s-eye timber were much in demand 
aome decades ago for use as veneering in cabinet-making, owing to the curious 
traceries isliibited by them, which usually take the form of eyes surrounded by 
rings and of serpentine lines— the former corresponding to latent branches, the 
latter to sinuous wood-fibres. 

As already mentioned, in many trees and shrubs it is particularly the buds 
pertaining to the of the lowest leaf-structures that are kept back in a dormant 
-condition. A striking deviation from this habit is exhibited by the Tamarisks 
{^Temwrixy, The young branches, covered with innumerable little leaves and an 
assemblage of buds — ^usually three in number — are formed in the axil of each leaf. 
Want of space would of itself be sufficient to make it impossible that all these buds 
should pr^uce shoots in the following year and develop simultaneously; about a 
lateral branches would in that case be produced simultaneously from an 
axis little over a metre in length. As a matter of fact only comparatively few of 
the buds produce shoots, and these are so aptly distributed that no one of them 
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restricts the freedom of another by pushing it aside or competing for its supply of 
air and light. Hundreds of rudimentary buds, not only at the base but scattered 
over the entire length of the branch, remain dormant in the Tamarisk branch, as it 
grows thicker and thicker, and thus is explained the fact that shoots springing from 
such branches have an almost inexhaustible store of lateral shoots, and are capable 
of producing every year afterwards hundreds of fresh shoots. 

Those reserve-buds which are formed in the cortical tissue and have no connec- 
tion with the wood of the stem which bears them, for the most part maintain 
their vitality only for a few years. The dormant buds at the extremities of latent 
branches may, on the other hand, preserve their capacity for development for 
many years, although they undergo no change either in shape or in size. No 
doubt many of them die in the course of a year or two without being replaced 
by others; whilst many others which perish have their places filled by new ones 
developed at the ends of embedded branches. But these are rare occurrences 
in comparison with the large number of cases where dormant buds retain their 
vitality for many years. 

Suppose the case of a tree one hundred years old, which has been shattered 
by a violent storm. With its crown of foliage tom down and its great branches 
broken off and strewn upon the ground, it reminds one of the ruins of a building of 
which roof, gables, battlements, and walls have been partially demolished. Where 
previously thousands of leafy boughs formed a spreading crown, now a few riven 
stumps are seen standing in dreary solituda The tree has the appearance of being 
hopelessly destroyed, and one would anticipate that its trunk would dry up 
completely in the following year. Yet, marvellous to relate, fresh life quickens in 
the old and shattered trunk. Buds which have lain dormant in the cortex during 
scores of years stretch out, push their way through the fissures in the bark and 
develop into vigorous branches, and within a twelvemonth the thick stumps of the 
old trunk and branches are covered over with a drapery of fresh shoots which 
have buds set in the axils of their leaves. After another year has passed lateral 
branches develop from some of these buds, and this process continues until, in 
about ten years, the maimed tree becomes furnished with a new, denselfihramifying 
crown of foliage. Who, after witnessing such a phenomenon as this, can doubt 
that the arrested development of a portion of the cauline buds is an adaptation 
to ensure trees and shrubs against destruction in case of their being fractured 
by the wind or otherwise mutilated, or that dormant buds are to be looked upon 
as a reserve to meet possible accidents in the future! 

The fact that twigs which have shed themselves or succumbed to adverse 
external influences are replaced out of the store of dormant buds or by the buds 
of the callus, has led to various interferences on the part of man with the natural 
growth of cultivated plants, and has given rise to a whole series of methods of 
propagation, which have been employed by farmers and foresters ever since ancient 
times. To this class of operations belongs, for example, the method employed to 
promote the growth of underwood, which mainly depends on the development 
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upon the stumps left when the wood is cut, of new shoots from the callus or from 
the dormant eyes, shoots which in the course of thirty or forty years replace 
the old plantation, that is to say, the mass of wood which has been taken away. 
Pollarding is another instance. Pollard-trees are kept cut down to a particular 
height, and in consequence become thickened at the top, as may be seen in the ess e 
of Poplars, Ashes, and more particularly Willows. The pruning of Vin6i|jand Fruit- 
trees is likewise of this category, and the same process is applied also to the woody 
plants trained to form espaliers or hedges when a park is being laid down or an 
estate inclosed. All these manipulations have in view, on the one hand, a develop- 
ment of more vigorous shoots from the stumps that are left behind and the 
acquisition of as abundant a yield of timber, forage, or fruit as possible; on the other 
hand, a denser growth of the tree-top, or a stunting of the tree, such as is required 
for gardens in the old French style, with their formal green walls, obelisks, and 
marvellous ornamentation. Seeing, however, that each of the various trees and 
shrubs has peculiarities of its own in relation to the formation of callus and 
dormant eyes, many different modes of pruning are applied to them. We cannot 
generalize from one case to all the rest, and it would be a great mistake, for 
example, to try to pollard Apple-treee like Willows, or to convert Pines into under- 
wood. Climatic conditions must also be taken into account in connection with 
these intentional mutilations of cultivated plants. To give one instance of their 
effect, it may be mentioned that vine-pruning in Hungarian vineyards is quite 
different from the corresponding process employed on the Rhine, whilst the latter 
again differs from the method practised in Northern Italy, which, in its turn, is not 
the same as that of Southern Italy. In each locality the kind of treatment most 
adapted to prevailing climatic conditions has been found out in course of time. 

BUDS ON LEAVES. 

Hitherto only such buds as are developed on roots or on the various regions 
of the stem have been dealt with; but an enumeration of these does not nearly 
exhaust the multiplicity of bud-forms which exist. Buds and shoots may also 
spring from the tissues of leaves — particularly foliage-leaves. These are termed 
epiphyllous buds or shoots, and they are classified in several groups according 
to their places of origin. 

Before d iscussing this classification it is necessary to note carefully that 
epiphyllous buds must be strictly distinguished &om those which occur on the 
foliage-leaves of HdvriTigia and on the leaf-like cladodes (or phylloclades) of 
Butcher’s-broom, &c. As regards Hdw^gia (see fig. 198) careful investigations 
prove that certain strands proceed from the leaf-bearing axis to the buds seated 
upon the leaves. Each of these strands represents a lateral axis, but instead of 
being free it is bound up (or fused) with the midrib of the leaf from the axil 
of which it springs. The lateral axis thus adnate to the midrib first abandons 
its connection with the latter at a spot on the lamina, about a third of its entire 
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conveniently introduced until we come to the description of Ferns themselves. 
It is suffident to mention here that buds very frequently occur on the fronds 
of Ferns; indeed, certain species, e,g. Asplenivm bulUfervm (see fig. 200) develop 
buds on almost all their fronds. In most cases they spring from the surface of 
the green pinnae, but in Ceratoptervi thalictroidea. a common denizen of swamps 
in the East Indies, it is from the little stalks of the ultimate grMu lobes, in 



Fig. 109 .-'Furmatlou of Bud* on th« apices ol tlie Fronds of Ferns: A^Uniutn EdgnoorthiL 


OleicJimUa from the angles of the forkings of the fronds {cf. fig. 189^), and in 
Asplewiwni Edgeworthii (see fig. 199), from the apices of the fronds, that is to say 
from the extremities of the cladodes. The last-mentioned Fern grows upon the 
bark of trees, and the tips of its fronds are endowed with the property of avoiding 
the light, in other words, they bend towards the darkest parts of their substratum, 
creeping into the fissures in the bark, where they become firmly adnate, and each 
develops a bud above the point of contact. This bud gives rise once more to 
fronds, of which, however, one only, as a rule, develops vigorously. After it has 
MTi ^ l le d itself, this new frond in turn searches with its apex for a dark rift The 
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process is repeated over and over a^n, and results in the trees, upon the bark 
of which the AsfpL&M/umi has established itself, being regularly encircled and woven 
over by fronds, as is shown in fig. 199. The separate fronds of the fern in such 
dicumstances have a strong resemblance to the runners of certain species of 
Fsronioa, Ajuga, and Periwinkle, which have their leaves arranged in two rows 
Unlike the above cases — ^viz. the buds of Helwingia borne on special stalks 
adherent to the leaves, those growing on the cladodes of the Butcher’s-broom, 
and those on the fronds of Ferns, all of which must, in spite of their extreme 
similarity to epipliyllous buds, be looked upon as cauline — ^true epiphyllous buds 
always arise from cells of a true leaf and have no connection with adjacent axes 
beyond that involved in the fact of the bud-producing leaf being derived like 
all other leaves from a stem. Epiphyllous buds are even produced by leaves 
severed from the axis; indeed, in many instances, the severance of the leaves is 
itself" the apparent cause of the development of the buds. This phenomenon is 
exhibited, for example, by BryophyUvm caUcinvm, a plant of the House-leek 
family wliich belongs to the tropical parts of the Old World, but has long been 
cultivated in our greenhouses and has attained a certain celebrity even in non- 
scientific circles, owing to the fact that Goethe interested himself in it and 
mentions it repeatedly in his writings. The foliage-leaves of this BryophyUvm 
(see fig. 200*') are deeply divided, the separate lobes being oblong-obovate and 
conspicuously notched. Every full-sized leaf exhibits in each notch of the margin 
a group of cells, which is perceptible as a dot to the naked eye. So long as 
the leaf remains upon the stem there is usually no further development of these 
ceU-aggregates, but if the leaf is plucked off and laid on the earth an active 
process of division is set up in them, the result of which is the formation of a 
little plant with stem, leaves, and roots, as is represented in the figure opposite. 
The leaves of BryophyU/um calicinum are thick and fleshy, and contain when 
mature such an abundance of reserve material and water as to render it super- 
fluous that any absorption of nutriment from the environment should take place. 
It is not till later that the little plants which spring from the notches of the 
leaf, having used up the materials stored in the latter, are driven to seek food 
from the environment by means of their roots. If the leaf has been laid on 
moderately damp earth, the rootlets of the young plants, developed in its notches, 
penetrate the ground and, in the event of the tissue of the leaf being in the 
meantime exhausted and withered, all the little plants become independent and 
develop into full-sized individuals. Phenomena similar to those exhibited by 
BryophyUum calicmvm are also observed in other plants with thick, fleshy leaves, 
particularly in Echeverias. Young plants also make their appearance sometimes 
on the fleshy leaves of Rochea falcata after they have been picked. There is, it 
is true, the noteworthy difference that the phenomenon is not foreshadowed, as 
in BryophyUvm, by the existence of special groups of cells at the points of 
origin; but BryophyUvm, Echeveria, and Rochea have this in common, that in 
all cases the need of materials for the construction of the young plants is met 
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by the succulent leaf for some time after its severance from the stem, so that it 
is not necessary to place the leaf in communication with damp earth with a view 
to its deriving the requisite water therefrom. They are thus exempted from 
oonditioDB to which the greater number of plants propagated by gardeners by 
means of so-called leaf-cuttings are subject. 

This method of propagation by leaf -cuttings has long been recc^^nized, and 
has been particularly applied to Citron and Orange trees, as also to the Wax 



Fig 200 —Formation of Buda on Ftonda and FoUage-leaTaa: 


>, > on the plnnnleiof AapUnium bulb\f9rum; > on the uiargina of the lobea of the leaves of BryophyUwn eaUUmmi: * on the 
foUage-leaTea of CardamimpratmMisi • on the maivln of follBge>leaTeB of Makurii paludota. • Two bnda oa the maiiln 
of a leaf of Maleueia paludota. >, >, * natural else; ’ix2 ; *x20. 


Flower (Hoy a camoaa), to Theophrasta Juaaieui, a plant belonging to the 
^yrsinesB, to the Aucuba Laurel (Aucuba Japonica), to the beautiful Clianthus 
ptmiceus, and to various other plants besides. But it is only quite recently that 
it has been practised on a vast scale, since the discovery that the Begonias, 
introduced from the tropical parts of America and now so fashionable as orna- 
mental foliage-plants, and the Gesneracem from Brazil with their splendid flowers, 
are capable of being propagated with extreme facility and in immense numbers 
by means of their leaves. The cultivator has only to pick one of the foliage- 
leaves and place it in contact with moist sand or sandy soil, and in a short time 
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yonog plants sprout from the leaf and may be transplanted as independent 
growths. We will briefly describe what takes place. 

The first change observed in a leaf which has been cut oflT for the purpose 
of forming cuttings is the desiccation of the cells lying next the cut surface. 
Beneath the layer of dried-up cells a cork-tissue is formed, whilst the dead, outer 
layer is converted into a bark. A parenchymatous tissue is next formed from 
the part beneath the cut which is still living; indeed, it is the epidermal cells 
nearest to the dead layer of cells that initiate this formation of tissue. They 
grow in a radial direction, elongating and dividing by means of the insertion of 
transverse walls, the result being a uniform thickening coextensive with the 
surface of the wound. A little later some of the living cells in the middle of 
the cut, which are stiU covered over by the dead layer, begin to divide; and as 
the tissue there grows in size, it tears the overlying dried layer into shreds and 
pushes it off in parts. This exuberant tissue has received the name of callus. 
Whilst the formation of callus is proceeding, suckers are developed at the points 
of contact of the leaf-cutting with the sand, their numbers being particularly 
abundant along the projecting ribs of the leaf. In form and function these 
suckers are entirely similar to the absorbent cells lying close to the growing 
extremities of roots, and called root-hairs. They are of the greatest importance 
to the leaf-cuttings in their subsequent processes of development. So long as 
the leaf adhered to the axis it was supplied with a sufficient quantity of watei 
jk>m that which was ascending through the stem; the aqueous vapour lost 
through evaporation was replaced by moisture absorbed by the roots from the 
damp soil and afterwards conducted through the stem to the leaf in question. 
But when the leaf has been cut off it is no longer able to derive any material 
from the earth through the intervention of the stem, and as its ordinary epidermal 
cells have not the power of taking up from the damp soil, which serves as sub- 
stratum to the leaf-cutting, as much water as is lost by evaporation, the cutting 
is exposed to the risk of desiccation in spite of its being in contact with a wet 
substratum. In order to escape this danger and save itself from destruction 
the leaf treated as a cutting furnishes itself with absorbent cells. By their 
instrumentality the water, which is particularly needful for the formation of 
callus, is put by. Even if the materials necessary for the construction of the 
cells of the callus may be present in abundance in the cells of the leaf, it is of 
little avail unless these materials ore diluted and conducted to the places where 
they are used up, and for this a much greater quantity of water is requisite 
than could be retained hy the severed leaf. When the callus has reached a 
certain size numerous roots make their appearance. They usually take their rise 
from cells of the parenchyma adjacent to a vascular bundle of the leaf, break 
through the callus, and grow rapidly in length. Only after the development of 
these roots, which absorb liquid copiously from the substratum by means of 
their suction-cells, are buds produced on the upper — ^less frequently also on the 
under — surface of the leaf-cutting. In Begonias it is chiefly cells of the epidermis 
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that give rise to buds; in other plants, particularly in the Qesneracees, in the 
species of P^peromia, a genus belonging to the Pepper order, in Towrnefortia, 
CfUrus, &c., it is cells of the callus that divide and become the rudiments of 
buds, and indirectly of shoota In the case of Begonias isolated buds occasionally 
spring from the callus in addition to the others, but this is not inconsistent with 
the fact that in these plants the epidermal cells are the favouiitiS places of 
inception. Especially are those epidermal cells preferred which are situated above 
the bifurcation of a vascular bundle in the lamina. If an entirely uninjured leaf 
is laid upon moist sand, the buds develop just above the base of the lamina 
where the strands radiate out from one another. It is a common custom of 
gardeners, however, when making use of Begonia-leaves to propagate the plant, 
to set the petiole in wet sand and to make a number of transverse cuts across 
the larger veins of the lamina, which is laid flat upon the sand. After this 
operation quite a host of buds — i.e. new plants — take their rise all along the 
course of the intersected vein, some immediately in front of the cut, which 
is covered by a callus, but frequently others again at a distance from that 
spot. From this we may conclude that the new formation depends principally 
upon the conduction of material by the veins. No doubt its relative position 
with regard to the roots developed from the callus to the stock of r^rve 
materials and so forth, also play an important part. The upshot is, however, 
that numberless cells of the epidermis of the leaf become the seats of inception 
of new plants, and that buds are able likewise to develop from deeper-lying 
cells of the callus. Whether the development of an epiphyUous bud has begun 
in one place or another, there is always in the inceptive area a concomitant pro- 
duction of vascular bundles, which establish a connection between the axis of the 
bud in process of formation and the previously-developed roots; and it is not 
long before the axis produces green foliage-leaves capable of assimilating in the 
presence of light. The leaf-cutting, upon which a miniature plant is now seated, 
in most bases retains its vitality for a considerable time longer, but at length 
it begins to turn yellow and gradually it dies. Only that part which produced 
the buds and roots persists in the form of a pad, forming in some species, foi 
example, in Begonias, a thick, fleshy, cellular body, looking almost Hke a little 

tuber. 

The phenomenon above described as ensuing in consequence of artificial 
manipulations takes place sometimes spontaneously in nature in a few plants, and 
that without the leaf concerned in the process being separated from the axis. Ex- 
amples of plants which have been observed to bear occasional epiphyUous buds when 
growing wUd in their natural habitats are CrucifenB (Ca/rdamine praienna, 
Nastwrb^ Boripa palustrU, Braaaioa oUracea, Ardbis pumila\ 

Papaveracem {GhMmivm Water-lUies {NyrnphmigvAamanaM^ OesneiBceae 

{Epiaom hieolor, Chirita smensial Lentibulariew (Pinguicvla Backeri), Aroidea 
(Aih&rwrus terruihis), Orchidacea (MaUixia TnoviophyUoa and Jf. pdludoaa), 
liliacea (Frimaria, OrniBiogalijm, AlUvm, Oagea, HyacmUiua) and AmaryUidea 
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(Oil/rovJIAgo). In many cases the buds which arise in the form of little papillsB 
grow straightway into miniature plants, as in the case of the Cuckoo-flower 
(Ca/rdamim prateTims, see fig. 200^), or else little bulbs are formed in the first 
instance, as in the various il^ecies of Garlic and in the Crown-imperial (Alliwni 
and FTitUlaria)t or small tubers, as in the above specified instances of the genus 
Malaacie, In the one case cells situated in the middle of the lamina — ^usually 
above the point of bifurcation of a vascular bundle — are the seat of origin of buds, 
as; for example, in the Cuckoo-flower, already so often referred to; in other cases, 
such as Cv/rcvligo, the buds spring from the extremity of the midrib. The little 
orchid Malaxis pahidosa (see fig. 200 ‘), which is a native of moorlands in North- 
western Europe, develops its diminutive buds principally on the surface and 
margins of the upper {lortions of the green foliage-leaves, and these buds appear 
in ^uch large numbers that several botanists state in their descriptions that the 
leaves of Malaxis pdkidosa are for the most part “shortly ciliated”. Of all the 
manifold kinds of epiphyllous leaves these little structures produced on the green 
leaves of the Orchid in question possess a surpassing interest on account of their 
form. Each bud (two of which are shown in fig. 200 *) consists of a yellowish-green 
cellular body, shaped like a kernel, and of a layer of cells hanging loosely together 
and enveloping the kernel like a sac. At the free extremity the cells of the 
envelope form a kind of ring, which constitutes the rim of a round depression. The 
resemblance of these buds to the seeds of Orchids, especially to those of Malaxis 
faJUadosa, is obvious on the most cursory examination, and it will again be referred 
to in a subsequent section. 

Buds are found much less frequently on scale-leaves and floral-leaves than 
on the green foliage-leaves. Sometimes they may be observed to spring fi-oin 
bulb-scales if the latter are stripped off the axis and put into moist sand. In 
these cases they are invariably developed at the spots where the scales have been 
cut and injured. Dutch cultivators of bulbs make use of this property to 
propagate hyacinths direct from the bulb-scales. They cut out the axis of the 
bulb, remove also any rudiments of floral axis which may be present, and cut 
transversely through the lower part of the bulb-scales. Not infrequently the 
bulb-scales are also partially divided longitudinally. One would think that after 
such treatment the bulb must sooner or later perish; but, on the contraiy, a crowd 
of small bulb-like buds are produced on the scales at the edges of the cuts, and 
cases are known of over a hundred young bulbs being obtained in the manner 
described from the scales of a single hyacinth bulb. 

Of all epiphyllous buds those originating in the tissue of floral-leaves are, as 
stated, the least common. Minute buds have, however, been repeatedly observed 
to be developed, instead of seeds, on the carpels in the interior of the fruits of 
several species of Cri/num and Ama/ryllis, They were seated on round bodies 
of tissue, which were not distinguishable from little tubers. When laid on damp 
soil, each produced a new plant. We need only allude here to the cases of 
parthenogenesis, which will be discussed later on, wherein seeds capable of 
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germinating are developed without fertilization from the ovules concealed in the 
ovary. 

The instances of bud-formation above enumerated, when considered with respect 
to their origin, show that not only cells of roots, But also those of all regions 
of the stem, and of scale-, foliage- and floral-leaves may become initial cells of 
buds, or, in other words, of rudimentary shoots. Hence we may draw the 
conclusion that all the living protoplaste which are capable of division in whatever 
part of the plant their cells are situated, from the root-tip to the highest apex of 
the stem, and from the scale-leaves to the ultimate floral-leaves, have the power 
of undertaking the function of renovation without previously undergoing 
fertilization. Under ordinary circumstances, no doubt, it is only protoplasts in 
the cells of the axis, close to the spots where the foliage-leaves emerge, which 
turn into rudiments of shoots, and the most natural explanation of the selection 
of these places is that the constructive materials prepared or temporarily deposited 
in the foliage-leaves may there be turned to account at first hand; but in extra- 
ordinaiy circumstances — i.e. as a consequence of unfavourable climatic conditions, 
or of dangerous injuries, and particularly under the influence of approaching peril 
of death — ^the important task of initiating new plants devolves also upon cells 
situated at most widely different parts of the parent stock, cells which otherwise 
would certainly not have assumed this function. In these cases it is astonishing 
to see how stress of external circumstances results in an entirely new division 
of labour in the cells of the tissue affected thereby; how in one place a protoplast, 
originally destined to play an altogether different part, divides and becomes 
the starting-point of a fresh plant, whilst the protoplasts of neighbouring cells 
convey constructive materials to that particular member of their fraternity and 
are regularly consumed by it. Very different would have been the order of 
things and the kind of co-operation of adjoining protoplasts under ordinary 
conditions! 
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2. REPRODUCTION BY MEANS OF FRUITS. 

Definition and Oasaification of Fruita— Fertilization and Fruit-formation in Cryptogama— The 
Commencement of the Phanerogamic Fruit — Stamena — Pollen. — Arrangementa for the Prcteo- 
tion of ^e Pollen. — Diaperaion of Pollen 1^ the Wind. — Diaperaion of Pollen by Animala— 
AJlurementa of Animals with a view to the Diaperaion of Pollen.~The Coloura of Flowers 
oonaidered as a means of attracting Animala — ^The Scent of Flowers considered as a means of 
attracting Anim^. — Opening of the Passage to the Interior of the Flower. — Reception of 
fiower-seeking Animals at the -entrance to the Flower. — ^Taking up the Pollen. — ^Dispersion of 
thePoUen. — Cross -pollination. — Autogamy. — ^Ji'ertiiizationand Fruit-formation inPhanerogama 

DEFINITION AND CLASSIFICATION OF FRUITS. 

To all appearance there is no difiference between the protoplasts which develop 
into ^rood-bodies and those which are the points of origin of fruits. Nevertheless, 
it has been ascertained by experience that the protoplast, which is the starting- 
point of a brood-l)bdy, evolves its constructive energy without receiving any special 
stimulus from the protoplasm of a second cell of distinct origin, whereas for the 
development of a fruit the necessity of such a stimulus is a characteristic and 
distinctive feature of the phenomenon. Brood-bodies may spring from any part 
of a plant. If the parent-stock as an individual is in danger of perishing, brood- 
bodies are developed from protoplasts which otherwise would never have been 
called upon to play such a part. Brood-bodies may develop on roots, stems, and 
leaves, on foliaceous prothallia, and on hyphal filaments. They may be formed 
above or below the ground, and upon or beneath the surface of water. Their origin 
may be from superficial cells or from cells deeply seated in a tissue. It is scarcely 
going too far to say that in cell-aggregates of large dimensions the protoplasm 
of eveiy young cell is potentially the starting-point of a brood-body. 

If a fruit is to arise, the ooplasm, i.e. the protoplasm destined to initiate a new 
generation, must unite with the fertilizing protoplasm, which is called spermato- 
plasm. The two protoplasts concerned in this phenomenon originate at separate 
spots, and if they are to coalesce the space between them must be surmounted. 
One at least of the two protoplasts must accomplish a change of place, and this 
locomotion must take place in a definite direction. The union of two protoplasts 
which have been formed at places separated in space from one another constitutes 
the essence of the process of fertilization, and it results in a change in the ooplasm 
which, in accordance with our idea of the minute structure of the substances in 
question, may be looked upon as a displacement of molecules and an alteration 
in their grouping.' Sometimes this internal rearrangement is plainly manifested 
externally by a change of form and colour, or by an increase in size; and where 
this occurs it ensues immediately upon fertilization. But for the most part no 
alteration in the fertilized ooplasm is perceptible at first, and it would be difficult 
to specify any certain signs whereby the fertilized ooplasm may be distingoiahed 
from the unfertilized. It is, however, known by experience that in most cases 
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the unfertilized ooplasm dies without developing further, whereas the fertilized 
ooplasm, after a longer or shorter period of rest, exhibits a characteristic growth 
and becomes the point of origin of a young organism, the new generation. The 
ooplasm rendered capable, by fertilization, of this particular kind of growth is 
to be considered as an ernhryot even in cases where no outwardly- visible change 
in form, size, or colour has taken place. 

Both ooplasm and spermatoplasm aiB formed in special cells at definite spots 
on a plant which is preparing to reproduce itself by means of fertilization The 
cell-chamber wherein the ooplasm is developed, and which is itself adapted to 
the reception of foreign matter, and constitutes the point of origin of the embryo, 
will in future be called an oogonium (^wsegg; parentage); the cell wherein 
the spermatoplasm is brought to the proper form and composition for the purpose 
of fertilization is called an antlveridium in the case of a Cryptogam, and a poUen-' 
grain in the case of a Phanerogam. In a few instances the ooplasm is set free 
from the oogonium and fertilized outside it; the oogonium has then, of course, 
nothing more to do with the subsequent processes of development. In other cases 
fertilization takes place within the oogonium; the oogonium persists in a more 
or less altered form as the immediate envelope of the embryo, and is then 
designated by the name of “carpium" (itopT6s= fruit), or briefly “carp”. In yet 
other instances it is possible, at the very earliest stages of development, to 
distinguish a special multicellular envelope surrounding the oogonium. To this 
envelope we may apply the term “amphigonium” in order to simplify the 
terminology. If the amphigonium is later on converted into the coat of the 
carpium, it may be called an “amphicarpium”. In many plants this envelope 
to the oogonium is succeeded externally by a second called a “pericarpium”, which 
will be the subject of more detailed study later on. 

Now what ought we to take to be the fruit? To try to conform to ordinary 
usage, or to adopt the terms employed in other sciences, would cause fatal confusion. 
The most expedient course, therefore, seems to be to put aside the names and 
definitions adopted in other departments and to lay down an independent and 
unambiguous definition of the plant-fruit, and apply it to all plants. Thus, from 
the botanical point of view, we consider every etruetwre to he a frwit which ia the 
product of fertilization, and otl the some time conatitvlea the first step towards the 
renewal of the fertilized plant This definition includes the ooplasm, which is 
fertilized outside the oogonial envelope, and forms the starting-point of a new 
individual; there may, therefore, be fruits each consisting of nothing more than 
an embrya But usually the ooplasm is enveloped by a coat, which may be single 
or double, or even threefold. Fertilization then takes place within these coverings, 
•and the of the spermatoplasm extends more or less beyond the ooplasm 

to its investments. In such cases the coats also are involved in the process of 
fruit-formation. They are stimulated to grow in a particular manner and take 
the form of a mantis dothing the embryo, of a protective cover, or of some 
contrivance which promotes the further development of the embryo and its full 
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expansion into a new generation. Fruits of this kind have sometimes a very 
complicated structure. In them we are able to distinguish a complex outer 
coat, and within, the embryo with its tightly adherent covering, the latter 
portion of the fruit being that which has from ancient times borne the name 
of 9eed. Fruits thus come before us as a series of forms, of which the members 
at opposite extremities of the series differ greatly, but are linked together hy a 
large number of intermediate forms. At one end of the chain we have the 
unicellular fruits of the microscopic Desmids, at the other the fruits of the Cocoa- 
nut, which is differentiated into seeds on the one hand and several envelopes on the 
other, and is as large as a man s head. 

As already stated, the sperinatoplasm acquires the composition and form whereon 
its fertilizing power depends within the confines of certain special cells. Extreme 
variety is, however, found to prevail in this connection. In some plants, especially 
those which conduct the process of fertilization under water, the spermatoplasm 
takes the form of minute particles usually furnished with special motile cilia to 
enable them to swim about. These have received the name of apermatozoida. They 
escape from the cell-chambers in which they were formed into the water, rush alx)ut 
for a short time or are carried by currents in the water, and finally reach the 
ooplasm, whereupon they place themselves in contact with it, and enter into combi- 
nation with it in a manner which may best be likened to the merging together of 
two drops of oil floating upon the surface of water. In another category of plants 
the spermatoplasm does not escape from the cell in which it has been developed, 
but this cell itself enters into combination with the oogonium as a whole, and a 
possibility is afforded in a variety of ways for the two kinds of protoplasm to 
coalesce within a single enveloping cell-membrane. A third category of plants is 
remarkable for the fact that the spermatoplasm does not coalesce as a whole with 
the ooplasm, only a portion of it passing to the ooplasm. 

The above prefatory remarks give some idea of the extreme variety which exists 
in the processes of fertilization, and it is no easy matter to g^ve a short and concise, 
and at the same time accurate, presentation of the facts involved, especially if one 
tries not to use more than is absolutely necessary the innumerable technical terms 
invented in recent times. Even taking into account only the most important of the 
phenomena above referred to, we find twelve different processes or types of fertiliza- 
tion and fruit-formation, and it will be the object of the next chapter to present 
these in order, beginning with the simplest cases and concluding with the most 
complicated. 

It will materially conduce to clearness of exposition if, in considering these 
phenomena, we adhere to the old classification into Cryptogama and PhcmerogamB, 
which was introduced by Linnmus. According to the etymology of the words. 
Cryptogams are plants which are fertilized secretly, whilst in Phanerogams the 
process of fertilization is apparent. Since the microscope has been perfected and 
brought into common use this distinction has no doubt lost its significance. 1ft 
however, we adopt a somewhat different interpretation of these terms, we may 
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continue to use them with odvantage. Thus, under the name of Cryptogam we 
shall include all plants destitute of flowers in the ordinary sense and possessing 
organs of fructification which are not clearly visible excepting under the microscope* 
whilst the term Phanerogam will comprise such plants as bear flowers, and have 
organs of fructification which are visible without aid from the microscope and are of 
the nature of metamorphosed leaves. The retention of these old and falfliliar terms 
is rendered all the more desirable by the fact that another important distinction, 
which is inherent in the process of fertilization itself, and has not as yet received 
sufficient attention, is involved in the separation of Cryptogams and Phanerogams, 
namely, that in Cryptogams fertilization takes place in water or in a watery 
medium, whereas the process in Phanerogams is accomplished almost exclusively in 
the air. 


FERTILIZATION AND FRUIT-FORMATION IN CRYPTOGAMS. 

In the mountain districts of Central Europe, after the winter snow has melted 
and the turbid water derived from it has gradually cleared itself up, a beautiful 
sight is afforrled, especially when a ray of sunshine strikes the water, by the dense 
crowds of short delicate filaments of a bright emerald-green colour, which every- 
where form a coating to the stones at the bottom of streams and to the sides of the 
troughs used to convey spring-water from the heights. These green threads belong 
to a plant named Ulothrix. Each separate filament consists of numerous cells joined 
together so as to form a chain, as is shown in fig. 201 ^ When these filaments are 
mature, and the time has come for the production of fruit, the protoplasmic contents 
of the separate cells break up into a number of spherical green masses, which, how- 
ever, continue to be held together in a rounded cluster by means of a colourless 
substance. An apertui*e is now formed in the wall of each of the cells in question, 
and through this opening the conglomerate mass escapes into the surrounding water 
(see figs. 201 ‘and 201®). The individual masses of protoplasm which compose the con- 
glomerate are set free shortly afterwards, and each exhibits at its anterior extremity 
a pair of revolving cilia, by means of which it swims about in the water (fig. 201 ♦). 
When in the course of their peregrinations two protoplasts which originated in 
one and the same cell-cavity encounter one another they get out of each other's way; 
if, on the other hand, the protoplasts from cells belonging to difierent filaments 
meet, far from avoiding one another, they come into full collision with their anterior 
ciliated extremities, turn over, and lay themselves side by side and coalesce, forming 
a single body with four cilia (see fig. 201 •). A little later the cilia vanish, and 
the product of the coalescence comes to rest. This fusion is the simplest conceivable 
case of fertilization in the whole realm of plants. The product of fertilization is 
the fruit It consists in Ulothrix of the little lump of protoplasm formed by the 
process of ooaleBcencA just described, which now surrounds itself with a thick cell- 
membrane, and fastens on to some stationary body under water (see fig. 201 We 
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sufficient to remark in order to explain the illustration that the attached unicellular 
fruit does not produce again immediately a string of cells, but that first of all 
swarmspores are developed from its protoplasm (see figs. 201^ and 201'^), and these 
fasten on to appropriate spots, inclose themselves in cell membranes, divide and ulti- 
mately initiate new filaments composed of cells arranged in linear series as before. 

In Ulothrix and allied genera the protoplasts which pair as a first step to the 
formation of fruit do not differ from one another in form, size, colour, or mode of 
locomotion, and it would b^ impossible to determine from outward appearances 
which of them acts as fertilizer and which is fertilized. The terms ooplast and 



ng 201.— Fertilization and frult-formstioD In CTloflirte zonoCa (partly after Dodel-Port). 


t Two fllamenU eompoied of celli Joined together In ohalne. * Escape of conglomerated gametes > Spherical conglomerate 
of gametes after it has escaped. * Separation of the gametes. * Gametes swimming about and pairing. • Fruits (products 
of the palling of gametes) attached to a substratum. Subsequent development of fruit, le Two swarmspores produced 

by fruit 1x260:1.10 x 400. 

spernuitopkLst are therefore not applied to them, but they are called gametes, and 
the entire process described in connection with them may be spoken of as frmU 
formation hy pairing of gametes. This process of pairing is, so far os it can be 
apprehended by our senses, a mutual permeation of the two protoplasmic bodies, 
and we may suppose that a rearrangement of molecules is caused thereby, which 
endows the product of pairing with the power of developing independently. This 
assumption is supported in particular by the fact that if any gametes, after being 
set free from the conglomerate, fail to pair they undergo no subsequent develop- 
ment but deliquesce in the surrounding water and perish. 

The Wracks or Fucacess, which grow profusely in the sea, resemble Ulothrix 
inasmuch as the protoplasts, destined to act as fertilizers, escape from their cell- 
cavities, fertilization consisting of a fusion of freo protoplasts disconnected from the 
mother-plant. But these Wracks difier very strikingly from Ulothrix and allied 
forms in that the protoplasts are of two kinds, there being an obvious diversity in 
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^ and form between ooplaste and spermatoplasta The thaUus in aU apeciee of 
IW IS tongh and leathery, brown in colour, foliaceous, and dichotomously branched 
or lobed, and has interspersed here and there air-containing swellings which serve 
M floata m apim of the lobes are punctate, and each spot correspomla to an 
internal cavity which has the form of a globular pit (see fig. 203 Seidions 
through these cavi- 
ties show that a 
large number of 
segmented filaments 
known as “ para- 
physes ” spring 
from the lining- 
layer of the cavity. 

In Fucua vesicu- 
losus (figs. 202 and 
203) these filaments 
remain concealed in 
the cavity; in some 
other species of 
Fucua they pro- 
trude through the 
narrow orifice (osti- 
olc) of the cavity 
in the form of a 
pencil of hairs. 

Amongst the fila- 
ments other struc- 
tures are also 
formed within the 
cavity. A few of 
the cells lining the 
cavity swell into 
papillae, and each 
becomes divided by 
the intercalation of 
a transverse septum 

into two cells, one of which is spherical, whilst the other assumes the form of a 
stalk bearing the upper one (see fig. 202 *), The protoplasm in the spherical cell is 
dark brown, and breaks up into eight parts, which round themselves off and con- 
stitute the ooplasts. The thick wall of the spherical cell resolves itself into two 
layers, of which the inner one incloses the eight rounded protoplasmic bodies like 
a bladder. This bladder stuffed full of ooplasts next detaches itself entirely, and 
glides upward between the paraphyses until it reaches the orifice of the cavity. 



rig. SOS.— FiMHtwtffiuIoaut. 

1 Longitudinal section through one of the carltieB In the thallui. s A vesicle inrronnded by 
paraphyses from the bottom of the cavity. > A detached vesicle containing e^ht 
ooplasts ; the Inner lamella swollen np. « Uberatlon of the ooplasts tnm a rent vericle. 
(After Thuret.) 
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Here the bladder spUts into two lamellae, and finally the inner lamella becomes inflated, 
butsts ftTid shrivels up, leaving the eight ooplasts free (see figs. 202 ® and 202 *). 

Whilst a certain proportion of the individual plants of Fucus ve8%cvlofVUS develop 
ooplasts in the cavities in their lobes, other individuals give rise to spermatozoids 

1 in similar cavities (see 



fig. 203^). The cells 
lining the hollows de- 
velop papillose protuber- 
ances which grow longi- 
tudinally, divide and 
form a ramifying mass 
of cells as is shown in 
fig. 203*. Here and 
there the extremitiesKof 
branches in this mass of 
cells have a dark brown 
colour, and their proto- 



plasmic contents are 
broken up into a number 
of minute portions (the 
spermatozoids). These 
vesicles become detached 
and collect at the orifice 
of the cavity. This hap- 
pens especially at the 
time when that zone of 
the sea-shore where the 
wrack grows is left dry, 
and the Fucua plants are 
lying flat upon the stones, 
and look like brown and 
faded leaves. At the 


Flff. 203.-- Fnau venmlomuM. 

> Longitudinal Motion through a portion of a thallua Including a cavity full of 
antheildla. * Antherldia extracted from a cavity of the kind, • Spermatoxoldi 
escaping from the antherldia. « Spherical ooplait covered wiUi eperma to aolde 
*xl00; >, 4x800. (After Thnret) 


recurrence of high-tide, 
when the wracks are 
again submerged, the 
cells full of spermatoeoids 


burst, and the tiny spermatozoids formed from their protoplasmic (xintents swarm 


out into the surrounding water. Each spermatozoid has a sharp and a blunt end, 
exhibits a so-called eye-spot, and is furnished with two long cilia by means of which 
it swims about in the water (see fig. 203*). Analogy to similar processes which 
take place in Mosses makes it seem probable that the ooplasts above desfndbed 
as Ipng near the orifices of cavities in the thallus secrete some compounds or 
other — ^presumably organic acids — which attract the spermatozoids swarming in 
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the water. The actual fact is that apermatozoide which come into the vicinity of 
the spherical ooplasts adhere to them in such large numbers that a sphere is some- 
times entirely coated with spermatozoids (see fig. 203 *). 

It has also been observed that the spherical ooplasts are set rolling by the 
adherent spermatozoids, and are thus removed from the places where they pre- 
viously lay stranded. The fertilizing effect exercised by the spermatohoids, one of 


















Fig 804 — Fertilization luiil Fruit-formation in Mueorini, Siphmuiceee, and FlvridecB 

‘-4 Coiijngation and fruit-formation in Sporodinta grafuHi, • Vaueheria ^ Fruit-rudiment with trichogyne of 

Dudrunuya toeeinsa. • Antherldla of the aame plant with ipermatoEoidi in the act of abinnction. • Fruit of the aaine. 
»-*xl80; •.•x260; »,«x400, •x260 (»-• nfter Bomet.) 


which, as it appears, coalesces with the ooplasts, consists doubtless in a reaxiaUge- 
ment of molecules, and the first outwardly visible result of this reaixaugement is 
the envelopment of the ooplast in a tough cell-membrane. The body must now be 
considered to be a fruit — a unicellular fruit, which remains unaltered in a state of 
rest for some time, but at length bestini itself, and stretching out attaches itself 
firmly to the ground by means of root-like outgrowths. It then divides and gra- 
dually develops into a fresh Fucus plant. 

In the two cases just described, the ooplasts are not fertilized till after they have 
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escaped from tJie cells of the mother-plants into the surrounding water, and at the 
time of fertilization they are destitute of any special coverings of their own. In 
the plants to be dealt with next, on the other hand, the ooplasts at the time of 
fertilization are still in connection with the mother-plant. The cell-membrane, 
which maintains this union, persists as an envelope to the protoplasm which is to 
undergo fertilization. There are two ways in*which a fertilizing protoplast may 
exercise its influence upon a protoplasmic body thus inclosed in a cell-membrane. 
Either a piece of the envelope is broken through and a free passage made for the 
spermatopiasm to the ooplasm, or else, if a true fertilization takes place, it must be 
by osmosis through the envelope. 

The solution apd removal of part of the cell-membrane enveloping the ooplast, 
and the opening up of a passage in which the spermatoplast can unite with the 
ooplhst, is observed to occur in the Mould-fungi known as Mucorimi, and also in 
the innumerable little green and brown water-plants which, on account of their 
characteristic mode of fertilization, have received the name of CovQugalxB, In these 
plants the coalescence of the two kinds of protoplasts is always preceded by a 
process of “ conjugation”, that is to say, the envelopes surrounding those protoplasts 
come in contact and grow together, and a special cavity is thereby created in which 
the fusion of the protoplasts can take place. This method of fertilization is shown 
in the clearest manner in fig. 204 the instance being that of Sporodim,ia grandia, 
a Fungus belonging to the Mucorini. Two more or less parallel tubular hyphm put 
forth lateral protuberances (fig. 204^) which stretch out towards one another until 
their free ends come into contact and cohere. As soon as this union is efiected, a 
transverse wall is formed on either side of the plane of contact, and it is now 
possible to distinguish in the limb connecting the two hyphm a median pair of cells 
supported by the two basal portions of the outgrowths (see fig. 204 ‘). The con- 
necting limb is usually likened to a yoke The wall arising from the junction 

of the outgrowths, and now separating the two cells in the middle of the yoke, 
dissolves, thus producing a single cell-cavity (instead of the two), which is called a 
“ zygogonium ". The two protoplasts inhabiting the pair of cells were hitherto 
separated, one being derived from the hypha to the right, and the other from the 
hypha to the left; they are two difiTerent individuals, but, upon the dissolution of 
the wall between them, they coalesce within the sygogonium. This coalescence is 
to be looked upon as the act of fertilization. The membrane of the median cell, 
which surrounds the blended mass of protoplasm, thickens, and, in the selected 
instance of Sporodinia grandis, becomes warted, whilst in Mucor Mucedo (fig. 
193 *) it becomes jough and wrinkled, and in other Mucorird even spinose. It also 
acquires a decided dark coloration. Lastly, the dark median cell detaches itself 
from the basal portions of the original outgrowths, which have held it up to that 
time, and thus becomes free and independent (see fig. 204 *), It then drops just os 
a cherry does from the twig of a tree, and, like the cherry, it must be designated as 
a fruit, although it consists of a single cell only. Fruits of this kind have received 
the name of zygotes 
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It is no more possible to say which of the two protoplasts uni tin g in the zygo- 
gonium of 8porod/inia grandis is fertilized and which acts as fertilizer, than it is 
to predicate of the pairing protoplasts of Ulothrix, that the one is the ooplast, and 
the other the spermatoplast. Theoretically we must assume there is a di^Terence, 
and it probably consists in peculiarities of molecular constitution, but perceptible 
difference can be detected in size, configuration, or colour, nor is there any apparent 
distinction in respect of origin. 

In the Deamidiacea also, of which two examples (Oloaterivm and Penvu/m) are 
given in vol. i. fig. 25a, i and A;, and in the DiatorruicecB, whose species are reckoned 
by hundreds, no perceptible external difference exists between the protoplasts 
which unite for the purpose of fertilization. Only in the ZygruBmaxiecB is it pos- 
sible to look upon a particular one of the combining protoplasts as an ooplast, «wid 
the other as a spermatoplast, and the distinction is in this case founded on their 
relative positions. An instance of the mode of fertilization prevailing in these plants 
is well shown in fig. 25a, I, in the fit'st volume, the case chosen for illustration 
being that of Spirogyra arcta, which consists of green filaments of a slimy con- 
sistence, and occurs very commonly in our ponds. The cells are arranged in 
linear series, and from some of them are formed lateral outgrowths like those 
produced by the tubular cells of Sporod'i/nia grandis. As in Sporod/inia, the out- 
growths from opposite cells come into contact, coalesce, and form a kind of yoka 
Usually a number of the opposite cells of two filaments fioating close together in 
the water establish connecting links of the kind, which resemble the rungs of a 
ladder (see voL i. fig. 25a, i, to the right). The wall formed by the coalescence 
of the two apices of the outgrowths is removed by solution, and a channel con- 
necting the opposite cell-chambers of the 8pirogyra-Gla,mQn.tB is thus opened up. 
In the meantime the protoplasm in each of these cells undergoes a change. 
Hitherto it has been occupied by a chlorophyll-body in the form of a spiral band, 
but now it assumes the form of a dark-green spheroidal mass, which is destined to 
unite with the one opposite to it. In Spirogyra this coalescence does not take 
place in the middle of the connecting canal as in Mucor and Sporoddnia, but the 
green ball of protoplasm from one cell glides through the transverse passage into, 
the opposite cell-chamber, and there coalesces with the second protoplasmic mass 
which has remained at rest and not changed its position. It is permissible to call 
the resting protoplast an ooplast, and the one which moves across to it a spennato- 
plast; but it must again be expressly stated that in Spirogyra no difference in size, 
shape, or colour can be detected between the two uniting protoplasts. It is worthy 
of note that the zygote produced by the coalescence, and now assuming an ellip- 
soidal shape, is not equivalent in bulk to the two protoplasts, as one might expect 
but that its volume is obviously smaller. We may infer from this that at the 
moment of coalescence a fundamental change in the molecular structure of the 
entire mass takes place. The characteristic property of fertilization in the Con- 
jugatca-ot which SparodMa gramdia and Spirogyra oureta have here been chosen 
as examples— consists in the union of two separate individuals by means of the 
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formation of a yoke between opposite cells which put forth lateral outgrowths 
towards one another for the purpose; this is the reason why this kind of 
fertilization is called conjugation, and the plants concerned are named ConjugatoB. 

Similar to conjugation, but differing from it in several essential particulars, 
is the mode of fertilization by means of a protruding outgrowth from the 
antheridium, which pierces through the wall of the oogonium. This method is 
observed to occur in particular in the destructive parasites comprised under the 
name of Peronosporeas. The- species named Peronoapora viticola, which is repre- 
sented in hg. 205, has attained a melancholy notoriety as a parasite on the Vine, 
and to the same group belong PeronoBpora infestans, which causes the Potato- 
disease, Cystopua candidus, known as a deadly parasite on Cruciferous plants, 
the various species of Pythium, &c. Tubular hyphse develop directly from tlie 
sporas of these Peronosporeso, which attack the fresh foliage, green shoots, or 
young fruits of the particular flowering plants that they select to serve as hosts. 
The hyphse bore into the green tissue, piercing through the cell-walls and growing 
in the intercellular spaces, where they ramify extensively. Segmentation of the 
hyphsB by the introduction of partition-walls is comparatively rare, but very 
frequently little suckers, called “ haustoria are sunk into the interior of the 
living cells of the host (see vol. i p. 165, fig. 32^). These hyphse infesting the 
green tissues of the host-plant swell up at their blind extremities into globular 
heads, and a septum is introduced in each case to partition off tlie terminal sphere 
from the rest of the tube, which preserves its cylindrical form. The spherical 
cell is an oogonium, and the protoplasm forming its contents is the ooplasm. 
The latter difiereutiates itself into two portions, namely, a central darker ball 
and a clearer transparent enveloping mass. The antheridia containing the sper- 
matoplasm develop in the form of lateral clavate outgrowths from another tube, 
or more rarely from the same tube. Tliese protuberances grow towards the 
oogonium and apply themselves to its surface. As soon os the antheridium 
touches the oogonium it sends out from the point of contact a conical or 
cylindrical hollow process which pierces the wall of the oogonium and penetrates 
to the dark ball in the middle of the ooplasm (see fig. 205’). Meanwhile the 
protoplasm in the antheridium has differentiated itself into a parietal lining on 
the one hand and the true spermatoplasm on the other. The antheridial process, 
which has received the name of “ fertilizing-tube ”, opens at the extremity buried 
in the interior of the oogonium; within an hour or two the spermatoplasm has 
flowed through this channel to the ooplasm and become so completely merged 
with it that it is no longer possible to recognize any boundary between the twa 
A short time afterwards the fertilized ooplasm incloses itself in a thick cell- 
membrane composed of several layers. The outermost layer is usually rough and 
warty, and in some species is even beset with spikes. The fruit thus formed 
is unicellular and remains so. It frees itself from the now decaying oogonium — 
thus effecting its separation from the mother-plant — and then enters upon a long 
period of rest. The new generation developed from the fruit begins as a tube 
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which sabaequently, in some caseSj putiS out sac-like processes and branches and 
fashions itself into the likeness of the mother-plant without passing through 
any intermediate stage; or in others, the tube, which represents thi* embryo, 
produces first of all from its protoplasm a number of swarmspores. These roam 
about for a period and then seek out a convenient spot where they oome to rest 
and develop into new individual plants. The additional production by Perono- 
sporesB of spores on dendritically-branched hyphes growing out through the 



Fig. 206.— Fertllliatlon, frult-fomatton, and apore-formation in the Peronosporan. 


^ A bunch of grapes attacked by the Vlne-Mlldew. ■ Spores on branched stalks projecting tbrongh a stoma of a Vine-leaf. 
> FertlUzatloii In /'ercmoipom vitMa. * A single spore. • A single spore the contents of which are dividing Into swann- 
aporoi. • A single swarmspore. > natural size; ixSO; •-•x860; •xSSO. (■-• after De Bary.) 

stomata of the green host-plants is shown in fig. 205*, but an opportunity will 
occur later on of discussing the details of tiiat process. 

The SiphonacesB exhibit a difierent mode of fertilization from those processes 
which involve the preliminaiy construction of a fertilization-tube and a conjugation- 
canal respectively. All the Siphonacese live in water or on damp, periodically 
submerged earth; they contain chlorophyll and are neither parasites nor sapro- 
phytes. We may take as a type of this group of plants, which includes forms 
of great diversity, a species of the genus (see voL i. figure 2BAf a, 

and text p. 23) and use it also to illustrate the processes about to be considered. 
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If a green iilament of Vauckeria, is examined under the microscope it is found 
to consist of a single tube without septa, but with numerous saccate branchea 
The sac-like outgrowths serve a variety of purposes; those at the base fasten 
the tube to the substratum, those at the free extremity develop swarmspores, 
whilst those springing laterally from the filament have the functions of fertilization 
and fruit-formation. The lateral outgrowths are of two kinds (see figs. 204 ‘ and 
204^). One form is short, thick, and oval, and usually projects obliquely; the 
other is a slender cylinder curved like a chamois horn or wound round in a 
spiral, and sometimes it is subdivided into several little horns. The protoplasm 
in these sacs severs itself from the protoplasm of the main tube and a partition 
of cellulose is inserted in the plane of disjunction in each case. We have thus 
corresponding to each protuberant sac a cell-cavity or receptacle which incloses 
thb protoplasm destined to take part in the formation of fruit. The obliquely- 
oval receptacles contain ooplasm and are oogonia, the curved, cylindrical receptacles 
inclose spermatoplasm and are antheridia. Their development is accomplished 
rather rapidly. It usually commences in the evening, and by the following morning 
the oogonia and antheridia are already completed. During the course of the fore- 
noon an aperture appears at the apex of the oogonium, whilst simultaneously the 
ooplasm within it contracts into a sphere. The spermatoplasm in the antheridia 
has meanwhile broken up into a large number of oblong spermatozoids, with a 
cilium at each end. After this has happened the free extremity of the antheridium 
bursts open, and the minute spermatozoids are expelled in a swarm into the sur- 
rounding water. Some of them reach a neighbouring oogonium, pass through 
the opened summit into the interior of the receptacle, and there coalesce with 
the ooplasm which has contracted into a green sphere. In connection with this 
phenomenon there is the following very striking circumstance to be noted. 
Where, as is usually the case, an oogonium and an antheridium are developed 
in close proximity to one another on the same tube, they seldom open simul- 
taneously, and this circumstance most efiectively prevents the fertilization of 
the ooplast by spermatoplasm of the adjacent antheridium; but on the other 
hand it usually happens that the spermatoplasm from the antheridium of one 
tube reaches the oogonium of another tube, and in this manner a crossing of 
the two takes place (figs. 204^ and 204^). 

As soon as on ooplast is fertilized it surrounds itself with a tough cell- 
membrane; the green colour of the protoplasm changes to a dirty red or brown, 
and the fruit is to be seen imbedded in the oogonium in the shape of a reddish- 
brown, unicellular sphere. The oogonium dissolves or else breaks off with the 
fruit inclosed in it. In either case the product of fertilization is removed from 
the tube whereon it developed and sinks to the bottom, where it undergoes a 
comparatively long period of rest often lasting through an entire winter. When 
the unicellular fruit germinates, the outer layer of the cell-membrane splits, and 
out of the rent emerges a tube of like form to that which produced the fruit. 

In eveiy case of ciyptogamic fertilization hitherto discussed a union of the 
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spermatoplasm with the ooplasm occurs. The protoplasts set aside for the 
purpose of coalescence forsake the cell-interiors when they have attained to 
maturity, or at least one of the sexual cells liberates its protoplasm so that it 
reaches the other unfettered and is enabled to effect a union of their two masses. 
For this result it is necessary for a part of the cell-membrane env^oping the 
protoplasm in question to be previously removed, for otherwise it would not 
be possible to effect the kind of union to which the phrase coalescence of 
protoplasm is properly applicable. On the other hand, many cases exist in which 
there is no obvious perforation of the wall, although the changes usually fol- 
lowing true fertilization take place. Under these circumstances it is difficult to 
resist the view that if fertilization (i.c. a fusion of protoplasts) really happens 
(as to which difference of opinion still prevails) it is accomplished by means 
of osmosis. With this qualification we may say that fertilization by means of 
osmosis is observed in its simplest form in the Erysiphe®, popularly known as 
Mildews, in the Moulds allied to Aspergillus and PeniciUiwmt a description of 
which in relation to their methods of spore-formation is given on pp. 21, 22, and 
in several Discomycetcs, including the curious Fungus named Ascoholus, which will 
be dealt with more thoroughly when we come to the subject of the mechanisms 


for dispersing spores. 

The Mildew occurring on the surfaces of green foliage-leaves appears under 
the microscope as a peculiar kind of mycelium. The hyph®, which are filiform, 
colourless, and densely interwoven, do not penetrate into the interceUular spaces 
of the tissue of the host-plant, but satisfy themselves with sinking little suckers 
into the superficial cells of the leaves and stem (see ’«^ol. i. p. 165, fig. 32*). Hero 
and there these hyphal tubes rise erect from the substratum and abstrict moniU- 
form rows of spores; others put forth short, lateral outgrowths which become 
partitioned off by the insertion of a transverse wall in each, so that the protoplasm 
in the outgrowth is shut off from the rest of the protoplasm in the tube. Some 
of these latter structures are oval or club-shaped, and they contain ooplaam and 
are to be considered as oogonia; the others are cylindrical and sometimes bent 
into the form of hooks, and they contain the spermatoplasm and constitute 
antheridia. In a few species the upper, somewhat swollen end of the outgrow^ 
fiUed with spermatoplasm— ie. the antheridium— bends over the top of the 
oogonium and attaches itself closely thereto, without, however, sent^g any 
special fertilization-tube into the interior of the oogonium; m other Fungi of 
the Mildew family both cells-the oogonium as well as the anthendium-^ 
spiral and are coiled round one another, and at the same time pr^ed tightly 
together. On the assumption that a true fertilization now occuro. tto must, as 
already indicated, be by a diffusion of the spermatoplasm through &e cell-mem- 
bnmes to.the ooplasm, causing a change in its ultimate steuctoro which corr^n^ 
to fertilization. The ooplasm is theroupon converted into ^ ^ ^ 

indosing the embryo neither dissolves nor severs itself from the 
divides and becomes differentiated into an upper swollen cell and a lower short, 
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stalk-like cell, and below the stalk fresh tubular outgrowths develop from the 
hyphal filament in question which become septate and ultimately form a voluminous 
multicellular envelope round the embryo. 

The now mature fruit presences its connection with the parent-hypha, and is to 
be seen seated upon it in the form of a minute sphere. When a large number of 
fruits are developed simultaneously on the hyphal reticulum — as is the case in 
SphxBTotheca Castagnei, which is parasitic on the leaves of Hops — ^the grey mildew 
spread over the foliage has the appearance of being studded with the tiny globular 
heads. From the embryo a new generation is produced. In the species of the 
genus Podoapkcera it develops, within the cellular mass just referred to as investing 
the fi-uit, into a single tube (aacuus). The protoplasm within the ascus breaks up 
and fashions itself into true spores, which abandon the tube and are distributed by 
the wind. In Eryaiphe, on the other hand, the embryo becomes septate, and takes 
the form of a simple or branched chain of cells, and it is not till after this stage 
that tubes are produced whose protoplasm is transformed into a group of spores. 
The tubes in question are long, erect, and club-shaped, and they spring from the 
cells of the aforesaid chain. 

The manner of fertilization and fruit-formation in Penicillium, and generally 
in all the forms of Mould which are comprised under the name Aspcrgillem, is the 
same as that described in the case of Mildews (Erysiphem). In them also the 
extremities of tubular hyphse which contain the ooplasm and spermatoplasm, 
respectively, come into close contact. They are either spirally twisted and wound 
round one another, or else the extremity corresponding to an antheridium is hooked 
and grasps the other, as is shown in fig. 193^ (p. 18). Fertilization takes place 
by osmosis. The embryo produced by the spiral oogonium is septate and multi- 
cellular, and develops club-shaped or egg-shaped outgrowths, whose protoplasm 
breaks up into round or ellipsoidal balls (fig. 193^). This structure becomes 
surrounded by a continuous multicellular tissue, which owes its origin to the 
upgrowth of a number of hyphse from the cells at the base of the oogonium. 
Tliese hyphsB elongate rapidly, ramify, become intertwined, and develop septa until 
they constitute a spherical envelope round the embryo. The fruit thus constructed 
is in PenicilJ4/iim about half a millimetre in diameter. 

The Floridem, or Red Seaweeds, are likewise fertilized by means of osmosis. The 
details of the process are, however, intrinsically dififerent from those observed in 
Mildews and in the Moulds classed as Aspergillese. The organs developed for the 
purpose of fertilization have also quite a dififerent form in Floridem. Their most 
striking feature is the so-called “ trichogyne”, a long filamentous cell which projects 
&r above the fruit-rudiment. From this structure the characteristic mode of 
fertilization in Floridese is called fertilization aid of a trichogyne. In some 
FloridesB the cell containing the ooplasm leads directly into the trichogyne; in 
others the fruit-rudiment which incloses the ooplasm is septate, that is to say, it 
consists of a row of broad cells which together form a short branch of the 
ramifying thallus, and adnate to one side of this row of cells is the long, delicate, 
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filamentous cell called the trichogyne (fig. 204^). Rudimentary fruits of this kind 
are produced on one individual, whilst antheridia are formed upon another. It is 
much less common for fruit-rudiments and antheridia to be developed on the same 
individual, and in the few species which do exhibit this combination, self-fertilizatioA 
is rendered practically impossible by a retardation of the development either of the 
fruit-rudiments or of the antheridia. The antheridium always takes the form of a 
limited portion of the thallus, from which separate round cells filled with spermato- 
plasm are thrown off. Fig. 204 ® represents an antheridial branch of Dvd/resnaya 
coccinea. A slender branch of the thallus terminates in a group of cells arranged 
dichotomously, and the outermost of these cells, which become rounded off and 
detached, contain the spermatoplasm, and must be looked upon as spermatozoids. 
Unlike the spermatozoids of FaucAeria and those of the Characere (Stoneworts), 
Muscinese, and Ferns, to be described presently, these have no cilia, and do not 
move by virtue of any power of their own in the surrounding water, but are 
carried about by currents which are always more or less prevalent at the places 
where the Florideas live. Through the action of these currents in the sea, the 
spermatozoids (or apermatia as they are called) reach one of the trichogynes 
and adhere to it, as is shown in fig. 204^. The question as to how far attractive 
forces emanating from the ooplasm come into play in order to effect this conjunc- 
tion must remain undecided. It is not impossible that substances may bo secreted 
by the ooplasm and be given off into the environing water, and that they may 
take part in the phenomenon. Nothing more definite is known beyond the evident 
fact that the spermatozoids adhere much more commonly to trichogynes than to 
other objects floating in the neighbourhood. Part of the protoplasm of the adherent 
cells passes apparently by osmosis into the protoplasm of the trichogyne. The 
change ensuing upon this process is transmitted to the protoplasm occupying the 
ventral enlargement at the base of the trichogyne, and in many cases even further 
to the protoplasm of adjacent cells. Although this propagation of the change in 
the molecular structure of the protoplasm cannot be directly observed, it may be 
assumed on various grounds, and we may fairly suppose that the action of the 
absorbed constituents of the spermatoplasm upon the ooplasm is comparable to that 
of certain enzymes, which have a convulsive effect upon any protoplasm in their 
vicinity, and even when they are separated from it by cell-walls cause a displace- 
ment and rearrangement of the molecules (see vol. i. p. 464). That the chai^ 
affecting the protoplasm at a particular spot in the fruit-rudiment is capable of being 
propagated so long as any protoplasm susceptible of the same change is present^ is 
proved by the fact that it is not the trichogyne itself but the ventral enlargement 
at its base and the cells adjacent to this enlarged portion which undci^ aubsequwi 
development They increase in bulk, whereas the trichogyne shrivels and dies* 
The cells which contain the protoplasm fertilized through the intervention of the 
trichogyne must in my opinion, be looked upon as the fruit Any subsequent 
structure arising from them is no longer fruit but a new generation. In Florideae, 
as in so many other cases, this new generation preserves its connection with the 
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mother-plant, but differs conspicuously in form from the generation from which it 
sprang. This stage having already been dealt with on p. 22, it is here only 
necessary to mention briefly that the cells of the fruit begin to shoot out after a 
period of rest of variable duration and abstrict a mass of spores, and that in 
addition, in most Florideae, linear series of cells grow from the cells at the base of 
the fruit, and form a capsular envelope around the young spores. 

The Cryptogams that we have still to deal with, viz.: the Characeae, Muscinese, 
and Vascular Cryptogams, difler from those already described in that the oogonium 
is wrapped up in a special sheath before fertilization takes place, and that the 
entrance-passage provided for the spermatoplasm is consequently modifled in a 
characteristic manner. This sheath, to which we shall apply the term amphi- 
goniim, (also known as arckegonivm), is in the main of the same construction in 
alk the plants exhibiting it; but as regards the penetration of the spermatozoids 
into the amphigonium, and the behaviour of the fruit produced from the fruit- 
rudiment, there are very considerable differences amongst the groups in question. 
To follow out these diversities in minute detail is not possible within the narrow 
limits of this book, and I must content myself in the following pages with giving 
a brief sketch of the most important phenomena. 

To begin with the Stoneworts (Characem), we And that in them the fruit- 
rudiment is ellipsoidal in shape, and is borne on a very short unicellular stalk. 
This stalk is seated upon the so-called "nodal cell”, a short discoid cell which 
forms the pedestal of the large ellipsoidal oogonium, and also gives rise to five 
tubular cells arranged in a whorl, and twisted spirally round the oogonium, thus 
enveloping it in a sheath of great beauty (see fig. 206 ^). From the ends of these 
investing, tubes, which project above the oogonium, small cells are separated off, and 
together constitute a little roof for crown to the amphigonium. Beneath the crown 
the enveloping tubes are drawn together so as to form a neck which incloses a 
narrow cavity, and this is the part where at the time of fertilization fissures are 
formed between the otherwise connate tubes of the envelope, thus enabling the 
spermatozoids to penetrate into the interior of the amphigonium, and to reach the 
ellipsoidal oogonium there matured. 

The mode of genesis of these spermatozoids is extremely remarkable. They 
are produced in certain red, globular structures, which are slightly smaller than 
the fruit-rudiments and have a like origin — that is to say, they take their rise 
amongst the whorls of lateral ofishoots. In some species they are formed on the 
same individuals as the fruit-rudiments (cf. figs. 206 * and 206 ’), in others the two 
kinds of structure develop on different individuals, and are thus separated from one 
another; hence we distinguish Characem into monoecious and dioecious speciea 
Each red sphere is composed of eight plates, outwardly slightly convex. Each of 
these is in the shape of a spherical triangle with indented edges and folds miming 
radially from the centre to the notched margins (see fig. 206*). The plates 
are joined together into a sphere, the notches of the margins fitting into one 
another so as to form a regular dovetailed suture. From the centre of the gently 
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^ve iMer ^ of each plate a cylindrical or conical cell projects, carrying upon 
ite sonmut (mother, capitate, cell Each of these head-cells is surmounted by long 
8 r^ of cell^ of which the lowest segments are spherical or cylindrical, whilst the 
rest are short discs (see fig. 206 «). The whole structure may be Ukened to a whip 
wito mmy thongs, and the stalk-cell projecting from the plate hae hence been 
called the “ manubrium “ or handle. So long as the eight plates of the sphere are 



Fig. tM.- Frult-forxnatlon in BtoneworU (Chancen). 


* Chara frogOiM, * Piece of the Mine with amphlgonlm and antherldla on the bnnches ■ A elngle branch with omphlgonla 
and antherldla. « An antberldlum. • A plate of the aatherldlam with manubrium and oella grouped in the form of thonga 
and oontalnlng ipormatoioids. • Several cells from one of the whlp>llke filaments ; the cells In the middle contain each a 
spennatozold, the spermatozold Is escaping from the uppermost cell, the lowest cell is already vacated, t A sln^ sperma- 
toiolA • Amphlgonlum Inclosing the oogonium. > natural size; ixlO; *xl6; «x85; •xlOO; •xSOO; ’xSOO; ixSO 


closed, these manubria project towards the centre of the hollow sphere, and the 
rows of cells proceeding from the manubria are conglomerated into a ball. But as 
soon as the plates separate and the sphere falls to pieces, the ball is untwisted and 
Its parts oiMiiTnA the appearance shown in fig. 206 ^ By this time a spiral sper- 
inatozoid has developed from the protoplasm in each of the discoid segments of the 
filaments,' and may be seen lying within its cell (see fig. 206”). But almost 
immediately afterwards these cells open, and the spermatozoids, which are provided 
at one ^d with a pair of long cilia, escape and whirl about in the surrounding 
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water (see fig. 206^). The spermatozoids then pass through the fissures already 
described as existing beneath the crown of an amphigonium, and so reach the 
interior of the latter. Here, in the middle of the cavity is the oogonium (i.e. the 
great cell containing the ooplasm), and over it there is a slimy gelatinous mass, 
which occupies more particularly the neck of the amphigonium. The cell-membrane 
of the oogonium is attenuated and almost liquefied, and these soft and swollen 
masses of mucilage do not interfere in any way with the progressive motion of the 
spermatozoids. The latter reach the ooplasm, and, so far as we can see, a coalescence 
of the two kinds of protoplasm takes place. 

The changes set up in the fruit-rudiment by fertilization first manifest them- 
selves externally in an alteration in colour. The chlorophyll-bodies, hitherto green, 
assume a reddish-yellow tint; the spiral cells uf the amphigonium become thickened 
and' nearly black, and the amphigonium constitutes a hard shell which acts as an 
outer envelope inclosing the inner envelope of the fertilized ooplasm, now converted 
into an embryo. The entire structure next detaches itself from the stalk -cell, sinks 
under water, and remains for a considerable time — usually through the whol‘ 
winter — lying unchanged at the bottom of the pond. The embryo does not 
germinate till the following spring, when it begins by developing a linear series of 
cells, the so-called pro-embryo, and from one of the cells of this pro-embryo is pro- 
duced a Stonewort plant with branches in whorls as before (see fig. 206 ^). 

The fruit-rudiment in Muscinese (Mosses and Liverworts) exhibits in many 
respects a resemblance to that of a Stonewort, although its origin is quite different. 
It takes its rise from a superficial cell of the Moss-plant, and the cell belongs, 
according to the species, either to the foliaceous or to the cauline portion of the 
thallus. This cell projects in the form of a papilla above the adjoining cells, and 
becomes partitioned by a transverse wall into an under and an upper cell, the 
former of which serves as a pedestal to the body of tissue developed from the 
upper cell. The cellular body referred to is differentiated, by repeated insertion 
of longitudinal and transverse walls, into a central row of cells and an envelope. 
Amongst the central cells one situated somewhat low down in the series is 
conspicuous for its size; it contains the ooplasm, and must be looked upon as an 
oogonium. The central cells, which are placed in succe.ssion above it, are called the 
canal-cells of the neck. The name is derived from the fact that they occupy the 
constricted portion or neck of the envelope. The cellular envelope, which incloses 
the central row of cells and con.stitute.s the amphigonium, is shaped like a flask 
(see fig. 191 ^®); the lower, enlarged, ventral portion conceals the oogonium, the 
upper constricted portion is filled up by the neck-cells, and the whole structure, 
which received from the earlier botanists the name of “archegonium”, is closed at 
the top by a lid composed of several cells. When the time for fertilization arrives 
the canol^cells of the neck swell up and are converted into mucilage. The lid-cells 
open and part of the mucilage is forced out; what remains offers no impediment 
to the admission of the spermatozoids to the ooplasm in the centre of the fruit- 
rudiment 
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Tlic ontheridia arise in the same manner as the fruit-rudiments. A superficial 
cell of the thallus is enlarged into a papilla, and, by the repeated partition in all 
directions of its first segments, a body of tissue is produced, which includes a delicate 
stalk and a thickened upper portion, either clavate or spherical in shape. The 
latter part consists of a multicellular sac-like envelope and a parenchymatous 
filling-tissue inclosed within the envelope. In each cell of the intern^ tissue the 
protoplasm fashions itself into a spirally-bent spermatozoid, and shortly afterwards 
the entire filUng-in tissue is resolved into its separate cells. The antheridium now 
opens at the top, and the loose cells with the mucilage in which they are embedded 
are ejected into the surrounding aqueous medium composed of rain or dew-drop& 
The spermatozoids then escape from their delicate cell-membranes, and swim about 
the water by the help of the two long cilia wherewith each is furnished (see vol. i. 
p. 29, figs. 7® and 7 ^®). Passing down the open neck of the amphigonium, now 
tilled with mucilage only, they succeed in reaching the oogonium in the enlarged 
base of the fruit-rudiment and apply themselves closely to its surface; a constituent 
portion of the spermatoplasm is absorbed into the ooplasm with the result that the 
latter becomes fertilized. 

Usually several antlicridia are situated close together. In Mosses they are 
mingled with paraphyses, structures resembling hairs, the significance of which 
has not yet been explained. In many species one individual develops only anther- 
idia, another only ainphigonia; but in other species antheridia and amphigonia 
are developed side by side on the same Moss-plant. Where the latter is the case 
either the oogonium exhibits an earlier development than the antheridium, or the 
reverse is the case. Either the passage leading to the oogonium through the neck 
of the amphigonium is opened whilst the adjacent antheridia are still closed, or 
else the spermatozoids are set free from the antheridia at a time when access to 
the oogonium is still barred by the lid-cells of the amphigonium. As in so tnany 
cases of a similar kind this contrivance prevents a union between the ooplasm and 
the spermatoplasm produced by the same individual, and favours cross-fertilization 

between different individuals. 

In some Liverworts the antheridia and ainphigonia are surrounded by annular 
walls, and these organs then appear to be sunk in depressions of the thallus. In 
other Liverworts separate lobes or branchlets of the thallus are transfonned into 
stalked shields or discs, and the antheridia and amphigonia are formed in special 
niches and compartments on the surface of the shields Those Muscinem which 
have their thalli differentiated each into a cauline axis and cellnlu I^inse 
resembling leaflets, develop antheridia in the axils of the leaflets, or else in pitcher- 
shaped cavities at the tops of the stems In Mosses the principal or serondary 
axes terminate in groups of antheridia or amphigonia, and specialized leaflets a^ 
as envelopes or roofs and constitute the “ perichietium". Sometimes these l^ets 
have the appearance of floral leaves, as, for instance, in the Hair-Mosses (Poly- 
triehum), several species of which may be included amongst the wmmim^ of our 
Mosses The antheridia and amphigonia are here distributed on different mdmduals 

Voi. II. 
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The investing leaflets at the summit of those stems which terminate in antheridia 
are crowded close together; they are short, broad, and of a brownish-red colour, 
and look like small floral-leaves seated upon a disc-shaped receptacle. Polytrichum 
is a typical instance of the Mosses which exhibit a conspicuous contrast between 
the investing scales of antheridia and those of amphigonia. The perichsatium in 
individuals which T)roduce only amphigonia possesses an altogether difierent form 
and arrangement of parts from the corresponding structure in antheridia-bearing 
individuals. They form a flask-shaped enclosure rather than a coloured flower-like 
structure, and later, from their midst arise stalked capsules in which the spores are 
borne. These capsules are the direct product of the amphigonia after they have 
been fertilized. The colouring of the antheridial involucres gave rise to the sugges- 
tion that insects might be concerned in fertilization. But there does not appear to 
be hny evidence in support of such a view. 

As before said, there is a close resemblance between MuscinesB and Characese as 
regards the position of the ooplasm to be fertilized in the middle of the amphi- 
gonium, the genesis and form of the spermatozoids, and, lastly, the process of fer- 
tilization. But from the moment of fertilization the course of development is 
altogether diflerent. The fruits of Characem become detached from the mother- 
plant, whereas. those of^Musciness remain in connection with it, and this connection 
is not merely mechanical but organic. The generation developed from the Moss- 
fruit continues to derive the nutritive substances requisite for its growth and 
completion from the mother-plant, and without the support of the latter it would 
inevitably perish. The word support may here be used in a wide sense; for -the 
mother-plant is actually the bearer or stay of the new generation, which is produced 
from the ooplasm converted by fertilization into an embryo, and it may be com- 
pared to a tree with Mistletoe growing upon its boughs. In Characes the separate 
stages of development are always quite distinct; the stage of maturity in par- 
ticular being characterized by the falling away of the fruit from the mother-plant. 
This is not the case in Muscineae. Since no separation in space takes place, it is 
also difficult to establish time-limits and to say when the fruit has attained 
maturity, and the difficulty is increased by the fact that no sufficient indications 
are afforded by alterations of shape or colour. It is best to look upon the forma- 
ts of fruit as being complete as soon as fertilization has taken place; from this 
moment the ooplasm must be considered to be an embryo, and its envelopes to be 
fruit-coats. Evidence in favour of this conception of the phenomenon is aflbrded by 
the circumstance that after the union of ooplasm and spermatoplasm development 
is arrested, and a. period of repose ensues, whereas both before and afterwards the 
outward manifestations of change follow one another in rapid succession. A 
description of the subsequent changes has been already given (see pp. 15 , 16 ), and 
we need only repeat here that the generation which spiings from the Moss-fruit 
develops spores and, after having scattered them abroad, dies away. 

The strongest likeness exists between the fruit-rudiments and antheridia of 
Muscinete and those exhibited by Ferns, Horse-tails, Bhizocarps, and Club-MossM 
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all of which are classed together under the name of Vascular Cryptogams, on account 
of the presence of vascular bundles in their stem-structures and phylloclades. 
The first generation of these Vascular Cryptogams, whereon are developed the 
antheridia and fruit-rudiments, also resembles in an unmistakable manner the first 
generation in certain Liverworts. 

In Ferns, which constitute the most extensive section of the Vascular Crypto- 
gams, and may be taken as their type, the first generation makes its appearance in 
the form of a flat, green, foliaceous structure, usually reniform or heart-shaped, 
lyiog in close contact with the nutrient soil (see fig. 189 '*). Inasmuch as the tissue 
of this first generation nowhere contains vascular bundles, it must be looked upon as 
a thalluB, and has received the name of prothalliuTn. The Fem-prothallium bears the 
fruit-rudiments as well as the antheridia upon its under surface, wliich is in contact 
with the nutrient soil, and which adheres to it by means of a nuuiber of delicate 
hair-like suction-cells. Some Ferns develop the fruit-rudiments and antheridia on 
separate prothalHa; others produce them both on the same pi'othallium. In the 
latter case the fruit-rudiments are situated near the sinus of the prothallium, and 
the antheridia on the part remote from the sinus. Each fruit-rudiment may be 
compared to a flask in shape, and arises from a superficial cell of the prothallium 
which is only slightly arched outwards. This cell is divided by the insertion of 
two partition-walls into three cells, each of which is again segmented in definite 
directions. From the uppermost cell is produced a tissue which forms the neck of 
the flask-shaped fruit-rudiment; the middle cell gives rise to three cells, of which 
the' two upper, the canal-cells, occupy the neck, whilst the undermost one becomes 
the relatively large and subsequently rounded ooplast. The daughter-cells de- 
veloped from the lowest primary cell take the form of an investing wall round the 
ooplast, or, to return to the analogy of a flask, constitute the wall of the ventrally 
enlarged portion of the flask. The protoplasm of the ooplast is the ooplasm, and 
is now to be seen surrounded by a pluricellular tissue, which, as in the case of 
Oharaceie and MuscinesB, may be called an amphigonium. Only the neck of the 
amphigonium projects above the other adjacent tissues of the prothallium; the 
enlarged ventral portion is, as it were, sunk in the substance of the prothalliunL 

The antheridia are also developed from cells upon the surface of the pro- 
thallium. These cells project in the form of papill® above the surrounding tilpiie 
and undergo division by the introduction of partition-walls. The outermost 
daughter-cell becomes enlarged and assumes a globular shape, and from the proto- 
plasm in its interior are formed spiral spermatozoids. Another mode of origin 
consists in the formation of a papilliform or hemispherical protuberance of tissue 
which shows unmistakably a diflerentiation into central cells destitute of chloro- 
phyll and enveloping cells containing chlorophyll. The former divide up and a 
filling-ip tissue is formed, the small constituent cells of which contain spermato- 
plasm. After the development of a spermato 28 »d in each of those small cdls, the 
whole of the filling-in tissue falls to pieces, that is to say, the individual cells 
ceparate from one another and remain for a short time disconnected but still in 
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contact. At length the top of the antheridium opens; the loose cells are discharged 
into the surrounding water derived from rain or dew, and from each of them is set 
free a spirally-coiled spermatozoid furnished as regards its anterior half with 
bristling cilia (see vol. i. p. 29, 6g. 7 The spermatozoids manifestly direct their 
course to an amphigonium as they whirl about in the water. Meanwhile the neck 
canal-cells of the amphigonium have been partially converted into mucilage; some 
mucilage is discharged into the environing water, and it seems that concomitantly 
with this organic adds have been evolved in the region of the amphigonium, which 
exercise an attractive influence on the spermatozoida What is known as a fact is 
that the spermatozoids accumulate in this mucilaginous mass and also penetrate 
through the slimy substance left behind in the canal of the amphigonial neck. 
Thus they reach the ooplasm which is hidden in the oogonium at the bottom 
of ^he fruit-rudiment. As it has repeatedly been observed that spermatozoids 
make their way into the ooplasm and there disappear, we may assume that 
the delicate envelope of the ooplast is pierced by the spermatozoid, and that 
thereupon a coalescence between the two kinds of protoplasm takes place (c/. also 
figs. 346 '* 2 . 8 . 4 ), 

The fertilized ooplasm now subdivides into several cells with partition-walls 
inserted between them, and thus is produced a multicellular embryo which remains 
embedded in the unaltered amphigonium. This structure, though scarcely diflering 
at all from the fruit-rudiment, must be considered as a fruit. After a short period 
of rest the embryo germinates, and the new generation, which gradually makes its 
appearance as stem, roots, and fronds emerging from the embryo, continues for a 
short time to receive its food-stufls through the mediation of the parental pro- 
thallium. At length, when the new generation has grown sufiiciently strong, and 
is capable of taking up food-stufls directly from the surrounding air and soil, and 
of transforming them into constructive materials, the assistance of the prothallium 
becomes superfluous. The prothallium then withers, and by the time the sporo- 
genous fronds have developed it has vanished, and no trace of it remains. 

The Horse-tails (Equisetacess) have, in the main, the same features as the Ferns 
just described as typical of the Vascular Cryptogams in all that relates to the forms 
of prothallium, antheridia, and fruit-rudiments. The prothallium produced from 
the spore is at first delicate and ribbon-shaped, but later becomes multifariously 
lobed, and in form recalls the thallus of certain Liverworts, or sometimes even 
resembles a little curled foliage-leaf. In most species antheridia and fruit- 
rudiments grow on diflerent prothallia. Where this is not the case, fertilization 
of the ooplasm by spermatoplasm arising from the same individual is rendered 
impossible by means of a disparity between the organs concerned in respect of 
the time at which they mature. The prothallia which give rise to antheridia 
are always much smaller than those which produce the fruit-rudiments. The 
antheridia develop from superficial cells at the end or on the margin of the lobate 
prothalHum, whilst the fruit-rudiments, on the other hand, are derived from super- 
ficial cells in the recesses between the lobes (see fig. 190^). The spermatozoids 
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have a spatulate enlargement at one extremity, and cany on the other, attenuated 
end a regular mane of extremely fine cilia. 

Far more important are the characteristics which distinguish from Ferns the 
Rhizocarpem and Lycopodialos. especially the genera Sdiu^ia, MarsUia, and 
Sddgi/nelUif in all of which the development has been studied with great care. 
The antheridia-bearing prothallia are, in the last-mentioned genot^ extremely 
different in point of size from those which bear fruit-rudiments. Both prothallia, 
it is true, have spores for their starting-points, but these spores themselves have 
different dimensions, and are distinguished as microspores and mctcroepores (Le, 
small spores and large spores). The microspores are the parts of the plant where 
antheridia ore formed, and the macrospores those where fruit-rudiments are formed. 
In a microspore the protoplasm divides into several parts, and partition-walls are 
inserted between them, thus foniiing a tissue composed of a very few cells, the 
greater part of which remains concealed in the interior of the spore. Only one or 
two superficial cells of this tissue push out through rents made here and there in 
the coat of the spore, and these protruded cells constitute the antheridia. The 
apical cell of the antheridium becomes filled with a tissue, and in each cell of this 
tissue is formed a spirally-coiled spermatozoid. The opening of the antheridium 
and the escape of the spennatozoids then ensues in the same manner as in Ferns. 
The prothallium which originates from a macrospore and is the seat of formation 
of fruit-rudiments, although it is larger and composed of more cells than that just 
described, does not forsake the interior of the cavity of the macrospore to any 
greater extent, but only protrudes a little at one place where the tough outer coat 
of the macrospore is ruptured. Two kinds of tissue are in reality developed 
within the limits of each macrospore, viz.: the one above referred to as emerging 
between the tom edges of the outer spore-coat, and a tissue of reserve material 
deposited at the bottom of the macrospore. The latter is very rich in starch and 
oil, and serves as a storehouse of nutriment for the prothallium at least until it is 
in a position to got food for itself out of the environment. The fruit-mdiments 
(amphigonia) appear on the protruding portion of the prothallium, and are entirely 
buried in its tissue. The development of the fruit-rudiment, the formation of 
canal-cells which subsequently turn into mucilage, the penetration of the spermato- 
zoids, and the act of fertilization, are in all essential respects the same as the 
corresponding processes in Ferns, and therefore a description of them in detail may 
here be dispensed with. 

The produced from a macrospore in the Ehizocarpe® and Selaginelle* has 
been compared to the ovule as it occurs in the Phanerogams which will be the 
subject of the next chapter, and certwn actual analogies have been brought out 
which are exhibited by the ooplasm when converted into an embryo, the store- 
chamber for food-stuife. and the protective envelope in each case. Having regsH 
, to the identity of object aimed at through the instrumentality of these structures m 
the most widely different sections of the Vegetable Kingdom, such analogies are 
really a matter of course, and if naturalists limit themselves to proving that organs 
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which have the same functions, however greatly they may differ in form, yet always 
possess certain similarity, and that this similarity increases in a conspicuous degree 
when the external conditions of life are the same, no objection can be made to the 
generalization. But if it is made the basis of far-reaching speculations and of 
hypotheses concerning the evolution of one group of plants from another, the 
descent of Phanerogams from Cryptogams, for example, I must enter an emphatic 
protest against any such proceeding. 

THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE PHANEROG^lMIC FRUIT. 

Long experience has shown us that the propagation of plants is accomplished 
with much greater certainty by means of Brood-bodies than by Fertilization and 
production of Fruit. For a fruit to be formed, two portions of protoplasm which 
have arisen separately must be brought together. Such a union denotes that at 
least one of the two protoplasts in question is endowed with a capacity for 
translation, that the male cell is not obstructed on its way to the female, and 
that facilities are present to promote its union with that cell. But there’s many 
a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip! Adverse winds, unfavourable currents, long- 
continued drought, uninterrupted rain, these and many another unexpected cir- 
cumstance may bar the way to fertilization. Often enough fertilization is 
hindered from causes such as these, and in consequence the young fruit-rudiment 
atrophies, the embryo is not formed, and the plant, in order to propagate, must 
rely on its brood-bodies. 

That fruits do not miscarry oftener than they actually do is due to the fact 
that the difficulties of the situation from external cause, are to some ’extent met 
by the position of the egg-cell and the form of the young fruit. In other words, 
the fashioning of the organs concerned in the production of fruit is adapted to 
the circumstances of the environment. 

Perhaps the obstacles are at a minimum in the case of plants ^ which fer- 
tilization is accomplished under water. The cells in question here require no 
especial protection. The surrounding water maintains them in the proper 
position, brings food to them, and protects them from drying up. In it they 
both live and move. Thus it is intelligible why so many plants which live under ^ 
water, or which use water for the accomplishing of fertilization, are destitute 
of any but the simplest envelopes for their spermat^lasm and ooplasm. Com- 
plicated investments are valueless under such circumstances, possibly even dis- 
advantageous; in any case they are superfluous. Nor is it usual in plants to 
produce superfluoils structures. As we know, aquatic plants do not possess woody 
stems and branches. And for this reason. Tissues of this kind are not required, 
since the surrounding water buoys them lip ^*the proper position so that hard 
wood and bast are not needed. So also witif the ooplasm and spermatoplasm. 
Cryptogomic plants which fruit under water do not possess complex ovariM like 
Phanerogams, as they are unnecessary. Just before the time of fertilization the 
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spennatoplasm is segmented up into many fragments; these escape from the 
antheridium and reach the simple fruit-rudiment by swimming. Since the sper- 
matozoids are attracted to the young fruits by certain excretions which the latter 
pass out into the water, the multifarious devices associated with fertiliz- 
ation are unnecessary. Protective coats around the sexual organs, to limit 

evaporation, brightly-coloured or sweet-smelling floral-leaves to attract insects that 
they may transfer the pollen from flower to flower — all these are wanting in 
plants which are fertilized under water. Now it is just these accessory protecting 
structures which constitute what are called blossoms. Thus we say that 
these water-plants have no blossoms. To avoid mi8conce*ption it must be stated 
that although they have no blossoms they have flowers. For although, popularly, 
blossoms and flowers are used as S 3 monymouB terms, under flowers are compre- 
hended the organs which, are concerned in fertilization, under blossom merely the 
leaves which inclose the essential organs and which guard and protect the young 
fruits and stamens. It is these latter which produce the sexual protoplasts. 
Their union is promoted by the leaves of the blossom. Sometimes they catch 
the pollen-grains as they are blown by the wind, or by the production of honey 
and scents .attract insects which remove the pollen in their visits. In other 
cases, by projecting ridges and comers, they are instrumental in detaching the 
pollen from these same insects, and in a thousand ways protect and assist the 
diflicult process of aerial fertilization. 

In the above lines, we have been speaking not of aquatic plants generally, 
but of such as are fertilized under water. And these should be carefully distin- 
guished. * Many aquatics, which pass their lives under water, send up their 
flowers to ihe surface so that their fertilization is aerial. On the other hand, 
strange though it may seem, the fertilization of most aerial Lichens, Mosses, and 
Ferns which grow on the sand of desolate moors, on the sunny rocks of mountain 
sides, or on the diy bark of old tree stems, is accomplished under water. Plants 
of sort may be exposed to drought for many months, and the movement of 
sap within them may be suspended; but when they are moistened with rain or 
dew they are quickened and rejuvenated, and form their young fruits and 
antheridia. Things are so arranged that the liberation of the spermatozoids 
coincides with the moment at which these plants have access to sufficient 
moisture. Thus we see that it is literally true of these plants— -whether growing 
on the bough of a tree or in a ravine on a mountain side — that their fertilization 
is accomplished under water. 

The only reaUy important distinction between plants permanently submerged 
and such as are thus situated from time to time, is that in the latter the young 
sexual organs are protected against desiccation during the periods of exposure by 
means of aWfhjng structures and leaf4ike scales, as is particularly well shown 
by the Mosses. Blossoms in the usual sense, however, are not found amongst Ferns 
and Mosses, and we can make the following three general statements:— (1) That 
Cryptogams are fertilized under water and most Phanerogams in the air; (2) tha£ 
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Ciyptogams lack blossoms, since these are not necessary for aquatic fertilization; 
(3) that almost all Phanerogams, on the other hand, possess blossoms, since they 
are required to protect and promote aerial fertilization. 

The very complicated structure of the parts immediately adjacent to the region 
where the sexual protoplasts are developed depends upon the fact that fertilization 
is aerial. The portions 'of protoplasm destined for fertilization can only be 
adequately elaborated if their enveloping membranes are thin and delicate, and 
suited for the osmotic transfer of nlaterials, Such a membrane, however, is 
incapable of protecting the protoplasm from the drying influence of the air; it 
is absolutely essential that both the spermatoplasm and the ooplasm shall be 
protected during the critical period by a suitable envelope. Thus one finds in 
all Phanerogams — quite apart from the perianth — a protective mantle developed 
around the sexual cells. This mantle has its cell- walls suitably thickened; its 
outer layers aflbrd the necessary resistance to desiccation, whilst deeper down an 
ample supply of water is maintained. 

These characters are well shown in that constituent of' the ovary fi*om which 
the seed will he ultimately produced. This portion is known as the dvuU. Every 
ovule consists of a mass of tissue, the nucdlua of the ovule in which the ooplasm 
or egg-cell is concealed, and an enveloping sheath, the integument, which may 
be either single or double. Such ovules are borne in the genus Cycas (figs. 208^ 
and 208 without further covering than a fretwork of hairs which protects them 
against too great drying up. In other Cycads and in the majority of Gymno- 
sperms, of which the Cypress and Juniper, the Pine and the Fir, may be quoted 
as examples, the leaf-like scales of the young fruit are so arranged that the 
ovules produced on their surfaces are hidden from view and secure against 
outside danger. In the other Phanerogams (the Angiosperros) the ovules are 
concealed in a closed chamber — the pistil — the lower enlarged portion of which 
is known as the ovary. 

In the construction of this chamber the chief part is taken by the floral axis 
and by the floral-leaves known as carpde. So unequal, however, is the share 
taken by these parts in the structure of the ovary that in some cases it is formed 
almost entirely from the floral axis, and in others almost entirely from the 
carpels. In consequence the apex of the floral axis, which is known as the 
floral receptacle, shows an extraordinary variety of form. Thus in one series 
of plants the receptacle is not excavated, but solid, assuming the form of a 
knob, hemisphere, or cone (figs. 207^ and 207^; whilst in others it is concave 
and excavated (figs. 208^ and 208*). The {onus met with in nature can be 
produced dftlficidUy by faking a conical mass of soft wax and flattening its 
summit, then gradually pressing it down into a saucer-like shape, and so on 
until one has produced a hollow bowl So in nature we have at one extreme 
the solid cone, at the other the hollow vessel Between these two extremeBi 
between the conical and excavated receptadesi we have the flat or diso-like 
receptacle. It is hardly necessary to point out that in the growth and differ* 
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entiation of the living plant the excavated receptacle is not the result of any 
actual hollow ing-out process as in the lump of wax, but ^is due to unequal 
growth of the different parts of the receptacle — the peripheral parts growing up 
as a circular wall around the central parts, so that the form of a cup or urn 
is gn^dually assumed. When one speaks of the excavation of the receptacle one 
is speaking figuratively — there is no excavation in a literal sense. 

The configuration of the receptacle is further complicated by the fact that 
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■the centre of the receptacle does not always cease growing, but grow up as a 
■cushion or peg; thus we have a receptacle having the form of afionkal p(% 

with a peripheral, um-like wall around it. v 

In describing the relations of the floral-leaves to the receptacle it wUl he 
simplest to commence with the conical receptacle. Here the floral-leavM w 
found ainaged in whoiis above one another or in a oontmuona sp^ At the 
"top ate thaWpels, below these the stamens, and below these agam the laavea 
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of the perianth. Of these various kinds of leaves there may be developed one, 
two, or even more whorls. When several whorled carpels are united together 
so as to inclose a single chamber, the tip of the receptacle may be produced above 
the point of insertion of the carpels and project into the ovarian cavity, or it 
may penetrate the ovary as a central column. On the other hand, each carpel 
may give rise to a separate chamber, in which case one finds a whorl of distinct 



Fig. 2(K(.--BtraMun of PlwDarogUDlc OtatIm. 


> EiCATBted receptacle and carpels of a Bose (Aoni SetuttHanay. * The same in longitudinal section. > A single carpel of the 
same In longitudinal section. * Ovary of the Apple {Pynu Malm) In longitudinal section. tThe same In transreme 
section. * Transverse section of a ripe Apple. ’ Carpel of Cycu reooluto with ovules. > Longitudinal section of an ovi^e 
of Cycm. 1, •, ^ • natural size ; >, «, • x8 ; ixS. 

ovaries at the tip of the receptacle (fig. 210 ^); or there may be numerous small 
ovaries spirally arranged around the receptacle (figs. 207 ^ and 207 ^). 

In order that the position and mutual relations of the various floral-leaves on 
disc-like and excavated receptacles may be intelligible it is necessary that we 
should return to the lump of wax. Let the cone of wax be pressed down so that 
it assumes the form qf^ disc or cup. Assuming the floral-leaves to be present 
upon it during this prooiMs4<$oF4ring the cone from base to apex — ^when the 
disc stage is reached the leaves formerly present at the apex will oeoupy &e 
centre, those at the bc^jj^tha periphery of the disc. If the wax be fmcther 
mended i]i|p a^p the leaves previouriy at dr nea^^ the apex of the oQiie will 
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occupy positions within the cup— those immediately at the apex being at the 
centre — whilst those near the base will be found on the edge of the cup. 

According as the leaves are inserted spirally or in whorls upon the receptacle, 
whether they are present in single or double cycles, whether they are fused with 
one another or with the receptacle — all these offer almost infinite possibility of 
variation in form, so manifold, indeed, that their complete description is quite 
beyond the limits of the present work. Here the forms described must be 
limited to a series of more or less typical coses; they are for the most part 
selected from well-known and widely -distributed plants readily accessible to 
any one. 

To avoid repetition the seventeen selected cases are arranged in two groups, of 
which the first group includes forms with a conical receptacle, the second such as 
have a disc-like or excavated receptacle. Each of these groups is further sub- 
divided, according as the carpels are all of one sort or of two sorts. 


OVARIES ON A CONICAL RECEPTACLE. 


Carpels aU of One Sort. 


(1) The carpels are inserted spirally on the receptacle. Each carpel contains 
one or several ovules. The receptacle is either much elongated, as in the Mousetail 
(Myo»u/ru8, figs. 207® and 207*), or conical, as in the Tulip-tree (LiriodendronX or 
button-like, as in the Crowfoot (Ranunculus). 

(2) The carpels are inserted in whorls upon the receptacle, their margins are 
infolded and fused with the prolonged apex of the receptacle. Since they are also 
fused’ with one another below, they coUectively form a multilocular ovary. Each 
carpel bears ovules over its inner surface. As examples may be quoted the Yellow 
Water-Lily (Nupharl and the Flowering Rush (Butowm, figs. 210^ and 210*). 

(3) The carpels are inserted in a whorl at the summit of the receptacle and are 
fused with one another. The receptacle does not project into the ovarian cavity. 
Each carpel beara ovules either along its maig^, as in Mignonette (Bsseda, 
figs. 207* and 207*), or on its internal surface, as in the Sundew (Drosera), or 
basally, as in Dionaea, Droaophyllum, and in Caylusea (Resedace®). In lUaed^i the 
ovary is open above. 

Carpels of Two Kinds. 


(4) The carpete arise at the tip of the receptade in two alternating whorls of two 
each. The two upper carpels are reduced to midribs on which the ovules are home 
in two rows. A delicate membrane is stretched like a tympanum between th^ two 
midribs which form the frame. The two lower carpels are destitute of ovules md 
are fixed Uke valves to the upper pair. This form is met with in numerous modifi- 
cations in the Orndferm ^ , mi. * j.v. 

(6) 'B« carpels arise in two whorls at the tip of the receptacle Those of the 

lower wheel are destitute of ovules and form the 

m into strings ot cushions, and are fused with the inqgfr sueface of 4he 
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lower carpels. They bear the ovulea Examples: — ^the Violet {Viola, figs. 207* 
and 207 the Celandine {Ghdidonium), and the Poppy (Papaver). 

(6) The lower whorl of carpels are united edge to edge, inclosing the ovarian 
cavity. They are destitute of ovules. The tip of the receptacle projects a very 
short distance into the ovary, and bears a single ovule-bearing carpel which is 
apparently terminal upon it. Examples: — ^the Rhubarb {lUmum), and Dock 
{Rumex, fig. 212 *®). 

(7) The lower whorl of carpels are united edge to edge like staves, forming 
the ovary into which the apex of the receptacle projects as a central column. The 
upper ovuliferous carpels are metamorphosed into cushion-like structures consoli- 
dated with the receptacular column. These cushions are either arranged spirally, as 
in OUiux (figs. 211 * and 211 ®), or in a whorl, as in Primula Japonica. 

(8) The lower carpels are inserted in a whorl, and have their margins infolded, 
and are fused together so as to form a multilocular ovary. The upper, ovuliferous 
carpels arise from the tip of the receptacle, which is continued through the centre 
of the ovary. The ovules project into the cavities of the ovary. Examples: — The 
Spurge (Euphorbia), Azalea, Foxglove (Digitalis), Potato (SoUmwm, figs. 207 and 
207“). 

OVARIES ON A FLAT OR EXCAVATED RECEPTACLE. 

Carpels of One Sort. 

(9) The carpels are arranged spirally upon a raised central cushion of the flat 
receptacle. Each carpel forms a distinct ovary containing one or more ovules. 
Examples: — Dryas, PotentiUa, the Raspberry (Rubus Idceus, figs. 210“ and 210^®). 

(10) The carpels are arranged spirally within an excavated receptacle. Each 

carpel forms a distinct ovaiy containing one or more ovules. There is no fusion 
between the walls of the carpels and that of the receptacle. Example: — The Rose 
(Rosa, figs. 208 ®). 

(11) A single ovuliferous carpel is inserted in the centre of an excavated 

receptacle. It is apparently terminal upon the axis, and is not fused with the 
excavated receptacle. This condition prevails in the Cheny, Plum, Apricot, and 
Almond (Amygdalus, figs. 209 ® and 209 ^). / 

(12) The carpels arise in a whorl from the end of the axis at the base of an 
excavated receptacle. Their margins are infolded, and they are fused together into 
a multilocular ovaiy. The ovary fills the whole cavity of the receptacle, with the 
inner wall of which it is fused. Ovules are borne by the infolded margins of each 
carpel. Examples: — ^The Medlar (Mespihs), Pears and Apples (Pyrus, figs. 
208 ^«*«). 

(13) The carpels arise from the tip of the axis at the base of the excavated 
receptacle. The receptacle has a remarkable structUFe; it is like a bottle in shape 
with three portions of the wall removed, so that it is reduced to three ribs which 
join above and bear the other parts of the flower. The apertures in the leceptaele 
are occupied by the three carpels. Thus the ovary consists of three carpels and 




Fig 209— Structure of FhanirogainlcOvKi 1 m 

» Longitudinal aaotlon of the ow of Cemit grandiflonu • Oruloi on a hranched placenta *rom the base of the o W ^ 
cSioI • Loniritn^al taction of the ovan of Hedvfhium onguitiToftom ♦ DehUi ert fruit of the aanie plant • 

TOTM aeotton of the otarvof the • Longitudinal leotlon of an Almond flower (Amygdaliu ’ *^** 5 ; 

rim. 

(EiMotnumangu$tsfdbim\ » natural aire • <. » • allghUy magnifled . xlO 

ovnle-Wing strings, arise spirally from the inner wall of the iweptacle and 
project into the ovarian cavity Examples are afforded by the actaceie, ag. 

Opwntia and Cerevs (figs. 209 ' and 209 *). , . i 

(16) One series of carpels closes the month of the excavated receptacle, as m 

(14). The oUier series, bearing the ovules, are filamentc^ m 
from the base of the receptacle; they are consolidated ^th a *‘*'*^-“'* 

«on of the tip of the axis which rune up as a central cduma Example.-The 
Wmow-herb (SpUebkm, figa 209 * and 209 •). 
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[These two figures are slightly inaccurate in that the partitions of the ovarian 
cavity are not indicated. In the cross-section, fig. 209 they would run diagonally 
from the comers to the central column. In allied forms they are sometimes 
incomplete. — Ed.'\ 

(16) One series of carpels as in (14) and (15). The other series are metamor- 
phosed into ovuliferous cushions spirally inserted on a continuation of the axis 



riK. 210 — structure of flianerogainle urarlei. 


1, s Antholyali or Chlonutliy of a Larkipur (Ddi^tniutn eoikminamim) * Blpe detaliotDg fruit of eame. * Longltadlnal 
lection of a aingle carpel of same. • Longitudinal aection of an omle of the aame. • A tingle follaceout carpel of tame. 
T nttll of Stttomue umbeUatuM. > Fiitll of tame dlitected. • Young orule of tame, u Full-grown ovule of tame In 
longitudinal leetlon. Vertical aection of flower of Baapbeny (Auhue /dove). » Longitudinal aection of a aingle 
carpel of the aame i, >, • natural alee ; *, •. i, u magnified S-5 tlmea; •, ■, •, lo. ** magnified 6-8 timea. 


which rises up from the base of the receptacle. Example : — Hedychivm (figs. 
209 

(17) As before, one series closes the mouth of the receptacle. From the tip of 
the at the base of the receptacle a single apparently terminal carpel arises 
which bears a single ovule. This condition obtains with many variations in the 
CompositfiB, e,g, the Sunflower (Hdianthua, fig. 207 *). 


The account of the structure of the ovary just g^ven differs in several 
fundamental points from the current views of the best authorities in plant 
morphology. Especially is this so in two points. Firstly, in that the wall of 



Fig 111.— Anfholyili aiid Btruetan of 0i« Orujr 

Longltadlnal Metlom of tli« OToriet of ** monitroiu ' flowon of PrmnOa japontea ; the outer oupeli fonn the oearlui cavltj 
Mill are deetliote of ovulee, the Inner oarpeli ihow all traniltloui between oTuUferoua oudilonit ooncreaoent with the 
extremltgr of the asi^ and Isolated leaf-stniotnrea, the uaiglnal teeth of which ooireipond to ornlea t A alngle “mon- 
■trona" flower of PrtmuImjapcmM ■ Longitudinal seoUon through the ovary of Olawe manhim • View into the ovary 
of tame after renoval of the front wall * natural alre , the othera magnlfled B-8 times 


Saxifrages) is not here denied, but more frequently is it the receptacle which is 
raised as a dicular wall to form a closed ovary. On the ripening of the fruit the 
capsule in many cases opens by means of valves which strikingly resemble the 
valves fdrmed from true carpels. It is, however, but a resemblance 'comparable 
to that Awlnfeiwg between the phyllodades of Butcher’s-broom and true leaves 

(0/ vd. L jt. my 
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A second divergence from recognized views is the assumption that two kinds of 
carpels take part in the formation of many ovaries, %.e. an outer series, destitute 
of ovules, forming the ovar^ cavity, and an inner, ovuliferous series variously 
metamorphosed into cushions, strings, ridges, &c. This view is supported not only 
by extensive investigations into the development of ovaries, but also by a number 
of cases of antholysis which throw considerable light on obscure points of ovarian 
morphology. 

As we shall refer frequently to this state of Antholysis it will be well to state 
at once, briefly, exactly what is meant by the term. Everyone is acquainted with 
the “double flowers” of Roses, Snowdrops, Carnations, Primroses, Tulips, &c., so 
common in cultivation. Into the cause of their origin we shall inquire later on; 
here it is suflicient to note that in double flowers we And (1) that the stamens are 
entirely or in part transformed into petals, occasionally into carpels; (2) that a 
multiplication of the perianth-leaves, stamens, and carpels is apparent, and (3) that 
with this change is often combined a greening of the parts not usually green, and 
(4) a general loosening and separation of parts which in ordinary, single flowers 
are fused with one another. Especially do we find those leaf-structures which 
normally are united to form the ovary loosened and increased; they are produced 
as flattened -structures, having much the appearance of green leaves. One finds 
frequently all possible transitions in one and the same flower, so that the various 
stages in the conversion of carpels into green leaves can be readily followed. 

In cases of antholysis where the parts of the ovary show a transformation into 
green leaves, one feels justified in regarding the structures in question as foliar in 
nature. Especially is this so when none of the ascertained facts of development 
militate against this view. In the same way such parts as never assume the forms 
of leaves in these “ loosened ” or segregated flowers may be interpreted as stem- 
structures — always provided that developmental history harmonizes with this view. 

In the cursory review of types of ovarian structure given in the last few pages 
it was stated that in some cases carpels of one kind only are present, whilst in 
other cases carpels of two kinds contribute to the formation of the ovary. This 
statement is based in part on facts gleaned from an examination of these loosened, 
antholytic, or so-called " monstrous” flowers. Tlie antholytic flowers of a Larkspur 
{Ddphinvum (xt^hmirianvm) reproduced in figs. 210 show unmistakably that 
only a single whorl of carpels is present and that each of them bears ovules on its 
margins. Similarly those of the Japanese Primrose (Primvia japonica) represented 
in figs. 211 demonstrate that here two sorts of carpels are concerned, i.e. 

outer foliaceous ones destitute of ovules, and inner ovuliferous ones modified into 
a cushion. 

Having described the chief forms assumed by the ovarian cavity, we may pass 
on to speak of its most important contents, the ovvUa. All ovules agree in this: 
that at the time of fertilization they consist of masses of tissue, exhiU^ig a diffisr* 
entiation into central and peripheral cells, and also in the fact that one of the cells 
of the central portion is destined to become an embryo. In the minority of 
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flowering plants we find a definite cenloral mass of cells, the nuaiXus, surrounded 
by a well-marked sheath, the coat or i/nteguinient. Generally the integument is 
^double, as in Ldphiniim, and ButomAia (cf, figs. 210 in other oases it is 

single, as in Compositoe, UmbellifersB, Hippuiris and Cycas revduta (cf, fig. 208 *). 
In most Orchids the nucellus is inclosed in a large-celled, infiated and transparent 
integument, through which it is distinctly visible (c/. fig. 212®). In.aot a few 
epiphytic Orchids, however, this contrast of parts is only imperfectly shown, whilst 
in the Balanophoress and various other parasites no trace of the distinction into 
nucellus and integument is found. In all cases where an integument is present 
it is discontinuous at one point, where the nucellus is uncovered. This is the 
•mioropyle. Sometimes the micropyle is at the apex of the ovule, but in a very 
large number of cases the whole ovule is bent over so that the micropyle is situated 
close to the point of attachment of the ovule. The ovule may be attached to its 
support {pUicenta) by means of a filamentous cord, or it may be directly seated upon 
it. The common condition of an inverted ovule fused with its filamentous stalk is 
shown in figs. 208* and 210“ The filamentous stalk is technically known as 
the funicle, and the ridge where it is fused with the ovule as the raphe (cf. vol i. 
p. 644). 

The cells of the nucellus of the ovule show a very unequal growth. One of 
them enlarges in a conspicuous manner, and is known as tiie Embryo-sac. In 
Conifers it attains relatively to the other cells of the nucellus enormous dimensions, 
whilst in most other flowering plants as it grows it encroaches upon the other cells 
of the nucellus till only a single layer remains surrounding it. And evep this layer 
may be in part absorbed, so that the embryo-sac actually penetrates to the 
micropyle. The protoplasmic contents of the embryo-sac is richly vacuolated, but 
at the end directed towards the micropyle vacuoles are absent, and the protoplasm 
breaks up into several distinct protoplasts, each of which is provided with a con- 
spicuous nucleus but in the first instance with no cell-membrane. As a rule three 
such protoplasts are found at the micropylar end of the embryo-sac; of these one 
only gives rise, after fertilization, to an embryo. This cell is the ooplaat or "ger- 
minal vesicle ", the other two are named synergvia (c/* also, figs. 315 and 316). 

In the ovaries of Orchids, as shown in figs. 212^'*****, the ovules arise in great 
numbers upon peculiar furrowed ridges of the carpels. They arise from the super- 
ficial cells of these ridges, and are not provided with any vascular-bundle connec- 
tions; in fact, they are comparable to those epidermal structures known as hairs or 
trichomes. This analogy is emphasized by the fact that in the ovaries of many- 
Orchids real hairs are present, as, for instance, in L(Blia Perrtnii and Ocelogyne 
plantaginea, transverse sections of which are represented in figs. 212 ^» ■* *» *. In 
these remarkable species six ridges project from the wall into the ovarian cavity, 
and from all of these hair-like structures are developed. The three ridges belong- 
ing to the curious excavated receptacle, already described, alone bear ordinary 
unicellular hairs, the others bear ovules, one of which is shown in fig. 212 . 

The ovules of Cyeads are very differently developed, as may be sew from a 
Vokll " 
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reference to fig. 208 Here no ovarian cavity is formed, the carpels are distinct 
from one another, and are spirally inserted upon the termination of the caudex; they 
are deeply lobed, certain of the segments being transformed into ovules. 

Thus, while the ovules of Orchids seem to be equivalent to hairs, those of Cycads 
represent leaf-segments. In both cases the relations of the parts seem obvious. 
But in a great many cases the significance of the ovules is by no means so obvious, 
especially when the developmental history admits of various interpretations. In 
such doubtful cases antholysis ofiTers a welcome assistance — that is, where this 
“ loosening” and “ greening” involves not only the ovary but also the ovules. 

Especially valuable in this respect are certain cases of antholysis of the fiowers 
of the Sundew (Droaera). Whilst in the normal fiowers of this plant the ovules 
arise on the inner surface of the united carpels, in the foliaceous or antholytic ones 
th^ are borne upon the open and isolated carpels as glandular tentacles, like those 
usually occurring upon the leaves of this plant (c/. fig. 212®). On many of the 
carpels these glandular structures are fused together in little clusters (212^), and 
these fused structures show various transitional stages leading up to inverted 
ovules (figs. 212®*®'“*^^-'*). From a study of these cases one may infer tiiat the 
integument of the ovule here is equivalent to a group of tentacles. 

Very different is the case of the Larkspur {Delphinium,). In normal fiowers the 
o^les arise from the infolded margins of the carpels, each of which forms an ovary 
(ef, fig. 210^). But in the foliaceous flower the carpels are open and their margins 
lobed (cf. fig. 210® and fig. 212 ^®). They recall the carpels of Cycas (fig. 208^) and 
agree with it in that some of the segments are converted into ovules. And it must 
be especially noted that the leaf -segments are so folded that a pit-like excavation is 
formed (c/. figs. 212 and 212 ’®). Thus it appears that in the Larkspur the ovular 
integument is formed by the folding of the leafiet-like segments. Different again is 
^6 case of the Clover {Trifolium), of which an antholysis is shown in fig. 212 ^®. 
The ellipsoidal ovules, which are borne along the fused margins of the infolded 
carpel in the normal flower, are here replaced by little, leafy structures resembling 
leaflets on the margin of the open carpel {cf. figs. 212 ^® and 212^'). These leafy 
structures are neither rolled up nor folded, and from each projects the nucellus of 
an ovule, or rather a mass of tissue corresponding to a nucellus, surrounded by an 
enveloping wall {cf. figs. 212 This wall may be regarded as representing 

the inner integument of the ovule, whilst the outer one is replaced by a leaflet. The 
monstrous ovules in the ovary of the Common Sallow {SaJ/ix Caprea, fig. 212®®) 
ehow similar relations, except that the green, leafy structure upon whidi the 
nucellus of the ovule is inserted is folded along its midrib and has a fimbriated 
margin (fig. 212®®). Of especial interest are the monstrous flowers of Rwnex 
acwtoitfM {cf. fig. 212 ®®' ®®' ®®), a plant common on the ddbris slopes of limestone 
mountains. In the normal flower of this plant the ovary is egg-shaped, and oonsistB 
of three carpels united edge to edge (figs. 212 and 212 ®®). But in these monstrous 
calses it is enlarged from six to tenfold, and modified into a funnel-shaped tube opra 
above (212®®'®®*®^®^). From this the ovule, also modified into a tube, sometia^ 
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(2X2 or it may remain i^ncealed within (212 ^). Inside the ovular tube^ 
a little protuberance which may be regarded as equivalent to the nucellus of 
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the ovule. It is sometimes attached to the wider end of the tube (212 but more 
frequently it arises from the narrowed base as a tiny, conical projection inclosed in 
a circular envelope of its own (212 ^). This envelope corresponds to the inner, and 
the tube to the outer integument of the ovule. 

From a study of these monstrous flowers it would appear that when the ovule 
possesses two integuments, the outer one corresponds sometimes to the whole apical 
portion of a carpel, sometimes to but a segment of a carpel ; the former being the 
case when carpels of two kinds are present, and when, at the centre of the floral 
receptacle, above the outer non*ovule-bearing carpels, only a single fertile carpel is 
produced. The inner integument, on the other hand, arises like a corona from the 
leaf-like outer one. 

The nucellus of the ovule arises in many instances (e.g. in Orchids) from a mass 
of timue produced by the division of a single epidermal cell, but in by far the 
majority of cases at the margin or upon the surface of a leaf or leaf-segment, 
resembling in all respects a foliar bud. 

That the ovule can be produced directly from the floral receptacle is not yet 
ascertained with certainty, though such an origin would appear to be not improbable 
in the Pepper fajnily. That is no good reason why ovules should behave differently 
from bud-like brood-bodies, which arise sometimes from leaf- and sometimes from 
stem-structures. So great is the analogy between ovules and detachable buds, that 
ovules formerly received from Botanists the name of " seed-buds”. In this con- 
nection it is very instructive to contrast the ovules in the ovary of certain Orchids 
with the foliar buds produced on the leaves of some of these plants. In MaUtxia 
paludoaa {cf. fig. 200®, p. 41) the foliar buds are found partly on the upper surface 
of the leaf, partly on the margins, forming in the latter case a fringe. They con- 
sist of a compact, central portion inclosed in a large-celled envelope which is so 
fashioned that the whole structure resembles an ovule {cf. fig. 200®). So striking 
is this resemblance, that anyone unacquainted with the fact that these buds arise 
from foliage-leaves would unhesitatingly regard them as ovules. Later on, of 
course, differences appear, in that in the ovule an independent embryo is produced, 
whilst the bud gives rise to a shoot, which ^ust be regarded as a branch of the 
parent plant. This is, of course, an important distinction, and applicable to the 
majority of cases, though not quite to all. The parthenogenetically produced brood- 
bodies, to be treated fully by and by, have both the form of true embryos and 
occupy the some position in the ovule beneath the micropyle. Were it not known 
that the hard, indehiscent fruit (achene) of OTiaphalivmi aljrinum ( s Antennaria 
(Hpina), with the rudiment of another generation which it contains, is produced 
without the intervention of pollen, without fertilization, it would certainly not be 
apparent from its structure. From this we may conclude that the distinction 
between bud and ovule, between brood-body and fruit, cannot be based on purely 
structural characters, and that fruits and brood-bodies are sometimes interchange- 
able — facts of great importance in solving the question of the importance -of 
fertilization in the origin of new species. 
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As the last patches of snow disappear from the fields, the Snowdrop raises its 
white bells, and the catkins of the Willow break through the bondage of their bud- 
scales; in the copses likewise, where the warm March sunbeams penetrate, the 
Hazel begins to blossom and sheds its powder. These are the signs that spring is 
coming, and that the long winter is over. For some time the fiowers l)oth of the 
Snowdrop and Hazel have been ready — ^in the Snowdrop under ground, wrapped up 
in sheathing leaves; in the Hazel on the twigs as short, cylindrical, dusky catkins. 
With the advent of spring the catkins stretch and their crowded flowers are 
separated, they becoming flexible and hang like golden tassels from the branches, 
swaying in the wind and giving off their clouds of dust. 

To this powder, long known to be connected with the fruiting of plants, the 
name of flower-dust has been given. This term, suitable in so many cases, has been 
used in others for a substance which, although corresponding in function to the 
flower-dust of the Hazel, diflers from it in appearance. The cells which take the form 
of dust in the Hazel assume in other plants the form of sticky, viscous lumps, of 
spindle-shaped masses or granulated bodies, to whicli the designation dust is quite 
inappropriate. Were the species of plants whose flowers do not produce dust but 
few the term could stand, but when we find belonging to this category many of 
the principal families of plants—ten thousand Composites, eight thousand Orchids, 
five thousand I^ibiates, four thousand Rubiacem, three thousand Papilionacem, and 
thousands of Umbellifers, Rosaceaj, Crucifers, &c.; that, roughly speaking, two- 


thirds of Flowering Plants do not produce dust, it is evident that the term cannot 
have a general application. Consequently, Botanists speak of Pollen and not 
flower-dust. It is true this word simply means flour, and that its selection has 
not been a very happy one. Still the term has entered into botanical terminology, 
where it wiU remain. It is given to all those cells produced in the flowers of 
Phanerogams, which contain the spermatoplasm. 

Pollen, then, consists of ceUs which contain spermatoplasm, and may be compared 
to ihe antheridia of Cryptogams. A definite portion of the substance of certain 
leaves of the floral axis is approprialted to the production of PoUen. These leaves, 
known as fiftamans. resemble the other leaves of the floral axis m i^at they are 
inserted in whorls, or one above the other in a much-flattened spiral Very few 
Bpeciee of plant* poasea* only a single stamen in each flower. The ^jonty of 
flowera contain stamens arranged spirally or in whorls. s * ™ ® amens are 

inserted according to the \ or f system (c/. vol. i. pp. 399. 400). In ^y cases 
their number and insertion «sembles that of the petab and cs^ls ^ 
flower, though more frequently there is a diflferenoe. nf 1 the 

Tulip-tree whilst the perianth-leaves have a Jiv^ ^ i. ^ 

stamens are atmnged according to the « system. In a® 

perianth are aixaSged on the i plan, the stamens on the *; m Polyponum the 

former on the f , the latter on the f system. 



STAMENS. 


Since in every species of plant tiie number of stamens remains constant, thus in 
the Mare'stail (Hippuria) there is one, in lilac two, in Iris three, in the Woodruff 
four, in the Violet five, and in the Tulip six stamens, their number has been made 
the basis of a classification of flowering plants at once convenient and popular, 
though not strictly scientific. In the well-known System of Linnseus plants are 
arranged into groups called Classes, in which the first class (ifonarwiria) includes 
all forms with a single stamen, the second (Diandria) those with two stamens, and 
BO on. 

The aggregate of stamens in a flower is termed the And/rcecivm. As a rule the 



Fig. 218 — Stameni of doabto and monitrou flowen. 


I Vertical aaetlon of a green floirer of Primula Japoniea. t Vertical aeotton of a doable flower of Primula qweloMKe. 

Iiolated stameDi from the same flower. • Stamen fmn a green flower of the Tiger Lily (Ltfium^iTrinwm). lo.u Folia- 
oeona etameni from a flower of Campanula TraeMium. u Oreon flower of Saaifraga efeUarii. i* A ilngle atamen from 
the aame flower. (All the flgorea enlarged.) 

androedum is inserted between the leaves of the perianth and the carpels, so that 
from without inwards the sequence is perianth, stamens, carpela Sometimes the 
carpels are wanting, so that the stamens constitate the inmost members of the 
flower; similarly also carpels may be present but no stamena 

We distinguish in a stamen that portion which is concerned in the production of 
Pollen — ^the Anthefi ^ — and its stalk, the Filament The stamens in many flowers are 
partly metamorphosed into petals; indeed, there are grounds for believing that all 
petals have been originally modified from stamens. What are known as "double 
flowers*’ are often flowers in which the stamens have given place to petals. All 
intermediate stages between stamens and petals can be seen in douUe-flowered 
Roses, Carnations, and Primulas (c/. figs. 213 Not infrequently, at the 
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pl^ where a petal narrows into its stalk or “daw", a Uttle yellow swelling or 
M osity may be seen; thu may be r^rded as a reduced anther, and now and then 
It posse^ the ^a*^ of an anther, and contains actual pollen. It is frequently 
observed m doable flowers that a multipHcation of the leaf accompanies V&e con- 
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> A»j>feunim«»mi{aet<m. > J7yp«r<«um e^yiitfnottiti. *Juglatungia. • Sol dansUa a^tna. • Viola odenUa. ArUmitia 

AbiynCAiitm. > Htminia (aftar Balllon). • JK 0 « oaooloa. u Aqiftorbto Mnarttruit. i>, m Platamu ortontaUa. 
u. Jtmipanw SMtfio. u Haliomoonomio gObota. u Batantimn Eulpiamun. » Sanguinarla oanaAongto. u AlUam 
^^ooroooiphaliim. » Aotooa apitaia. w AoonUvm NopMuo. u Salvia iffieinalio. ti Viaown dUmaa. a JKmNKi 
Jalapa. m TtUa vimifaUa. » Thymua tarpi/Uum. » Acalypha (after Balllon): » Bryonia dioiea. n JlMiiu« eom- 
munii. n OoryddUa ai^fnoidoa. •• Potygata amara, « DenspAoro (after BoUlon): " Parit guadrifelia. (All flgurea 
•omewhat anlaiied.) 


version of stamens into petals. In the place of a single stamen we may find two 
stamens partially converted into petals, or there may be a greater number of petal- 
like leaves, standing one behind another, or, finally, we may have the appearance 
shown in figs. 213 ■ and 213 * of a double Primula. 

By .the action of parasitic Aphides and Insects stamens often assume a leaf- 
like appearance, they bec om e green like the carpels described on p. 80. Such 
instances are of value in comparing the various ports of a stamen with those of the 
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hypothetic fundamental .type of leaf-structure. At the first glance it might be sup- 
posed that the filament is a metamorphosed petiole, and the anther a metamorphosed 
lamina. But these monstrous flowers seem to indicate that such is comparatively 
rarely the case. Thus in the green stamens of Oarnpanula Trachelium (flgs. 213 
and 213 there oi-e scattered everywhere over the green substance of the lamina 
yellow excrescences and warts containing reduced pollen-cells, and occasionally 
these occur fused together into actual portions of anthers; hence it may lie inferred 
that in this case the anther may be regarded as equivalent to a green lamina. But 
far more frequently in such cases the pollen-producing tissue is found at the base of 
the lamina only, at the upper extremity of the leaf -stalk, where these two parts 
articulate. From this we may conclude that in the majority of cases anthers corre- 
spond to that portion of a leaf at which the stalk runs into the lamina. In such 
stamens the lamina is entirely suppressed, or is represented by a continuation above 
the pollen-producing region. 

A few forms of this continuation above the anther, which we regard as repre- 
senting a leaf lamina, are illustrated in fig. 214. Figs. 214^ and 214^ show it as a 
small shot-like grain, 214 * as a truncate cone, 214* as a two-pronged fork, 214*'®'’ 
as a flat, triangular scale, 214 ® as a toothed, sword-shaped process, 214 is, u 
a curved membraneous scale, 214” and 215” as a coloured bladder for attracting 
insects; and, finally, figs. 214®^ and 214®- as a long, whip-like bristle. 

That the filament of the stamen, or at any rate its lower portion, corresponds to 
a leaf -stalk seems so obvious, that it is hardly necessary to prove it by comparison 
with monstrous cases. Its name of JUament indicates its character in a great 
number of flowers. Examples of these are Hemp, Hop, Wheat, Bye, Rice, Maize, 
Flax, and many others. For many cases no doubt the term filament is unsuited, as, 
for instance, in the thick, abbreviated stalks in the Violet and Bryony (figs. 214® 
and 214 *’). Similarly the filament may be strap-, spindle-, or club-shaped. The last 
is the case in Thalictrwm aquilegifoUvm, Bocconia, Sanguinaria, and Actoea 
spicata (cf. figs. 214 and 214”), and it has been observed that the stamens very 
readily oscillate at the moment of liberation of pollen with the slightest breath of 
air. Like the foliage-leaves of the Orange, the stalks of which are provided with 
a peculiar joint, many Spurges and Labiates have hinged filaments (of. figs. 214 ” 
and 214’^). These hinges are wonderfully fashioned in many species of Salvia^ 
reminding one of the articulation of the feet of insec^; their importance in fertili- 
zation will be described in a later chapter. In the Linden the filament forks 
immediately below the anther (fig. 214’*), whilst in CorydaUa it is band-like, and 
divides into three (fig. 214’*). In the Castor Oil Plant (Btcinus), and many other 
Euphorbiacse, it is much divided and branched (fig. 214 ’*). These divtdoA filaments 
are not to be confused with fused ones, for occasionally we find that the filaments of 
adjacent stamens unite with one another into a ribbon or tube, as for instance in 
Mallows, PapilionaceBB, and PolygalaceiB (cf 214*®). 

. Attached to the sheath of foliage-leaves curious appendages, the stipolei^ are 
often found (cf vol. i p. 595). In the case of stamens these are bat xarMy met 
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with. They occur, however, in certain species of Ornithogalum (e.g. OmUhogalvm 
nutans and chl<yra/nthvm\ in Allium rotundvm and sphoeroc^haium, and in the 
Monkshood (Aconitvm). Occasionally such staminal stipules are modified as honey- 
secreting glands at the base of the stamen, e.g. Loryphora {cf. figs. 214 and 214*®). 

It sometimes happens in monstrous flowers that the stamens are transformed 
into carpels, or we may find here and there an isolated stamen, which i? partly so 
modified and partly still polliniferous. In such monstrosities it usually happens 
that it is the upper part which forms pollen, and the lower part which produces 
ovules (cf. figs. 213 ^ and 213 *). From this and other facts it has been inferred that 
the ovary corresponds really to the sheaths, the style to the petioles, and the stigma 
to the laminoB of the floral-leaves concerned. The monstrous flower of a Saxifrage 


(figs. 213^* and 213^®) shows that antliers and ovules can be produced from the 
same part of the leaf-stalk. This flower (213 produces at the periphery five 
sepals and five narrow, green petals; in the centre two carpels (shaded dark in fig. 
213 '*) as in normal Saxifrage flowers. Betvreen the petals and carpels, i.c. where the 
stamens are usually found, there are ten structures which, whilst resembling both 
carpels and stamens to some extent, remind one forcibly of the excavated leaf- 
luchis of so many of the Pitcher Plants (cf. vol. i. pp. 125-133.) One of these 
is represented in fig. 213^®. Us free extremity consists of an irregularly serrated 
scale, which may be compared either to a stigma or to the continuation of an 
anther, and may be regarded as the metamorphosed lamina. The excavated portion 
below may be regarded as the petiola In its cavity are four rows of yellow 
protuberances, which might at first sight be taken for ovules. Closer investigation 
shows, however, that they contain pollen-mother-cells, each inclosing four pollen- 
grains. Here, then, we find the petiole consisting partly of carpel and partly of 
anthers, from which it may be concluded that that portion of the ca^el which 
produces ovules corresponds entirely in position to the polleu-producmg tissue. 

The parts of the anther which produce Pollen in special chambers are kn^n 
as PoUen-sacs, the tissue which binds these together as the connectxve. T^e 
connective is a direct continuation of the filament, and, like this is penetrated 
by a vascular bundle. The pollen-sacs may be arranged like niches around ^e 

1 wViinli itself terminates in a sort of little shield, as in the 

columnar connective, which itseii lermitiawso , . « . , . j i„ai. u 

Yew Tree {cf. fig. 284 «). or they may be situated symmetnwlly right and left of it 
In the latter case the pollen-sacs may lie at the edge of the connective m Me 
place, mi in the Juniper (figs. 214- and 214-), « they may 

two »« ew mto pdlm. » to Soodm (IW«. 

way. ly the breaking dow of figs. 216» and 2ie*)t In 

{Adoxa), Uimal/ropa, and especially in Giobutana t / 8» 
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Orchids, on the other hand, the number of pollen-sacs is reduced to two, a number 
which remains unaltered at maturity. 

The pollen-sacs in the anthers of the Mimosem are very curiously formed. In 
the anthers of AcoLdat Alhizzia, GaUiandraf and Inga, there are eight spherical 
chambers in which pollen is produced, whilst in ParJda we find longitudinal rows 
of lenticular cavities in which balls of pollen lie embedded. The anthers also 
of the Rhizophorete show several longitudinal rows of such chambers, amounting 
in all to as many as thirty. The anthers of the Mistletoe (Viacvmi, fig. 214^) 
contain as many as forty to fifty pollen-chambers. In the majority of the Laurels 
(Lauraceffi) each anther is divided into four cavities, which stand in pairs, one 
above the other. As a rule, all four open towards that side by which insects 
visiting the flower for honey have to pass. 

Hjiany marked variations in the form of the anther are due to the relative 
dimensions of connective and pollen-sacs. Thus in the majority of Ranunculaceae, 
MagnoliacesB, NympheoaceeB, and Papaveracese, the con- 
nective is broad, the pollen-sacs forming only a narrow 
rim to the anther (c/. fig. 214^^). In the Skull-cap 
{Scutellaria), Calamint {Calamintha), Thyme (Tkym^ia), 
and many other Labiates, as also in several Rosacese 
(Rosa, Agrimonia, &c.), the connective has the form of 
a three- to six-sided mass of tissue in which are embedded 
the spherical or egg-shaped pollen-saca Such anthers 
frequently resemble on insect's head with two lateral eyes. 
It is not always possible to distinguish the limits of con- 
nective and filament, the whole stamen resembling a truncate column or anvil 
(figs. 216 “and 216 «). 

Sometimes the connective assumes the form of a bar or lever running 
transversely to the filament, to which it is attached by a movable joint. This 
is notably the case in certain species of Salvia, to be described hereafter. Such 
a connective moves veiy readily upon its fulcrum. In many Liliacese (a^. Tulips, 
lilies, and Crown Imperials) and several Gentians {Oentiana ciliata, nana, &c.), 
the anther is united with the filament by an extremely delicate joint, so that 
the slightest touch sets it in vibration (versatile anthers). As examples of bulky 
pollen-sacs and much reduced connective, Mwahilis Jalapa (fig. 214 “) and Sokmvm 
Lycopereicum (fig. 216 ‘) may be quoted as examples. 

It stands to reason that the character of the anther, indeed of the whole stamen, 
is correlated with the form of the pollen-sacs. All possible stages occur between 
globular and egg-shaped, and between egg-shaped and linear pollen-saca The 
drawings of sixty-four different stamens in figs. 214 and 216 give a good idea 
of the variety in this respect. Very curious are the curved anthers of PhylUmthue 
Gyclanthera (fig. 215), and those of Acalypha, which resemble a ram's horns 
(fig. 214“); the same remark applies to the undulating anthers of many 
CucurbitacesB, of which those of Bryonia dioica may serve as an example 



Fig 215.— Carved anthen In the 
Ooirer of PhyUnnthtu Cy- 
eiaathMra (after Balllon) 
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(% 214*'). There are forme aUied to thie last-named plant in which the anthers 
show very compkcated convolutions-llke those of the human brain. 

Whm the time draws near for the pollen to leave its place of origin, ite cells 
whether in a loose powder or sticking one to another— become free from the 
mclosing wall at the anther, and lie embedded in the cavity of the poUca-sac. 
as It were in f, purse or pocket, awaiting their release. The pollen-sac, hitherto 


Fig ns.— Btamena. 

Calantlrtnia eampruia. * Solanum Lj/eapertteum. * Oalanthtu nivalii. * Cifolamen wrepenttiu * Banumdia pyrwnateUk 
*1 ’ Cania IcnMvOy * FvnOa nhtndifolia. •ArrtottapK!^ to Arotoita^vbn alpina. u VaeeinSwn 

“l^ngamnL » Fyrola imytem, i* MediniUa (after Baillonji Vaeeinium ceByeoceut, to Categalaria Favonti. 
f Touia alptna. », i> SMaldia pneumbmu. » OaUoptiM anguat{faia m, u Erythnea CentauHwm. u, *• Mdtna 
cJMnalU. «• Ctolto paluttrii. Eyctattdra (after BaUlon). *• OMulana ocrdyfolia. >•. m Thtoifroma Caotto. 
*^Pinguicutamagan». t^Garcinia. (All lomewliat enlaifed.) 


closed, now opens, and the pollen is liberated. This opening or dehiscence of the 
pollen-sacs is accomplished in various wa 3 rs. It has been already explained that 
most young anthers contain four socjs which rarely all remain distinct, but, by 
the breaking down of the parti-walls between each pair, become merged into 
two cavities. 

These two cavities may be spoken of as anther-halves. In cases where the 
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four cavities remain distinct, a curious aperture is formed above each of them, 
as, for instance, in Theobfwna Cacao (figs. 216** and 216*®), When, however, 
the aforesaid fusion takes place (e.g. Galla palvstrU, figs. 216 “ and 216 **), two 
openings only are formed. The anthers of Glol/ulai^ have a very small 
punctiform connective and four pollen-sacs joined into an ellipsoidal body. After 
the disappearance of the parti-walls, leaving a single cavity occupied by pollen, 
a gaping, transverse slit arises, so that the anther is transformed into an open 
vessel (cf. figs. 216*^ and 216*®). After the removal of the pollen the remains 
of the original parti-walls can be distinguished as two intersecting ridges. 
Similarly in the Butterwort (PinguiciUat fig. 216®^) and in the majority of 
so-called one-celled anthers. In many Labiates, in which the antliers of adjacent 
stamens are in contact, and to some extent united together (syngenesious), the 
openjngs of the pollen-sacs in eacli anther unite, with the result that a pair of 
somewhat sinuous niches are presented, borne on the two curved filaments {cf. 
figs. 216»aiid216*®). 

Dehiscence is accomplished sometimes by the formation of holes or pores, 
sometimes by slits. Of anthers with porous dehiscence^ the greatest variety is 
exhibited by the Heath tribe and Pyrolaceaa. In the anthers of the Bilbeny, 
Bog Vaccinium, Cowberry, and Cranberry {Vaccinium Myiiillus, uliginosum, 
Vitis-idem, Oxycoccos^ as also in Winter-green {Pyrola\ the pouch-like pollen-sacs 
are drawn out into shorter or longer tubes, each of these tubes opening at its 
extremity by small circular pores {cf. fi^. 216 *• ^** But much more frequent 

is a dehiscence by means of slits. These are either longitudinal or transverse, 
or they may be sinuous or semicircular. When they are semicircular a valve 
or trap-door is cut out of the anther-wall. 

At its first formation the slit resembles one cut by a sharp knife {cf. fig. 216 '). 
In a number of cases the margins of the slit remain together, so that the aperture 
retains the form of a narrow crack; more frequently, however, the slit gapes, 
its margins roll up outwards or are folded back like a lid or folding-door. The 
longitudinal slits reach from end to end of the pollen-sacs (fig. 216 'X or they 
may take the form of short gaping clefts near the free extremity of the 
anther. In the latter case (several examples of which are represented in figs. 
2ig 2, 8. 8, 7, 9, 10, 13. 16, much resemble pores, from which they can 

only be distinguished in some cases by their mode of development. Occasionally 
the shoi-t, gaping clefts of adjacent anther-halves unite into a single opening, 
with a heart-shaped or rhomboidal outline, by which the whole of the pollen 
of both anther-halves escapes (examples are Cyclamen and Ramondia, figs. 216 * 
and 216*). Transverse slits are met with most frequently in the stamens of 
EuphorbiacesB, Cyclonthacem; also in a few Rosace® {Alchemilla and Sibbaldia, 
figs. 216^^ and 216“), in the Golden Saxifrage and Moschatel {ChrysospUniwm 
and Adoxa), in Olohularia, MaXva, and others. On the whole, however, this 
method of dehiscence is rare. Of still rarer occurrence is that form of dehiscence 
in which semicircular slits arise in the anther-wall, producing valves or trap- 
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doors. This is known as valvate dMscence. It is met with generally in 
Berberidacead (e.g. Berheris and Epimediwm) and Lauracete. In the Bay Laurel, 
Camphor, and Cinnamon Trees (Laurua nobilia, Camphora offijcinalis, and Cinnor 
momum) and Nyctandra (fig. 216^) are found little apertures on one side of the 
stamen, each with its trap-door or valve, which is raised up in dry, but shut 
down in wet weather. The anthers of Mimvlua, Oaleopaia, and ' Oa/rcinia 
(figs. 216 and 216®*) resemble little tubs or boxes, wliich on opening raise their 
lid-like valves. 

The dehiscence of the anthers in many plants is accompanied by yet other 
changes. The two anther-halves may become partly sepai-ated from their attach- 
ments and become twisted or diverge at right angles. If the anther-halves 
separate at the base only, as in Convolvulus, Gentiana, and Menyanthea, the 
anther assumes the form of an arrow-head; if they separate both above and 
below, and at the same time become somewhat bent, we liave an X-shaped anther, 
found in many Grassea In many Crucifers (Diplotaaia, Sinapia, &c.) the anthers 
become spirally twisted after dehiscence, a feature very pronounced in the 
Centaury (Erythrcaa, figs. 216® and 216“). A very striking phenomenon is 
the shortening which not a few anthers with longitudinal slits undergo after 
dehiscence. The anthers of most Liliaceous plants are long and linear; they 
dehisce by means of slits from above downwards. In the course of a few hours 
they are transformed into globular bodies, covered with pollen. In Oagea lutea 
these balls have a diameter only one-third of the previous length of the anther, 
whilst the anthers of the Crown Imperial (Fritillaria imperialia) shorten from 
20 to 10, those of Narciaaua poeticua from 11 to 4, and those of SciUa bifolia 


from 2 to 1 millimetres. 

Each one of the various occurrences which accompany or succeed dehiscence 
depends upon some structural character of the anther-wall. The relations are 
simplest in those anthers which open by means of pores. The pores arise from 
the absorption of limited portions of the wall. Further changes, such as the 
shrivelling or shortening of the anther, or the expanding of the apertures, do 
not occur. There is a corresponding simplicity of the tissues of the anther-wall. 
Similarly, in anthers (e.g. Orchids) in which a splitting arises along a previously, 
indicated line, or in consequence of the absorption of a row of cells, no peculiarities 
are noticeable on the wall. But where slits with movable lips and valves are 
developed, cells of characteristic structure are present, which may be tera^ 
the contractile cells. One series consists of more or less cubical ^lls, a-nd exhibit 
on portions of their walls, fibrous or rod-shaped thickenings. The ^all of one of 
the^ cells directed towards the cavity of the anther is equa ly 
towards the outside is thin and delicate, easily folded, and destitute ^ 

The side-walls, however, are charecteristically 

iugs which in their distribution the strongly- 
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side-walls. As the cells diy a contraction of the rod-like thickenings supervenes, 
leading to a movement like that of the afore-mentioned hand when the tips of 
the fingers approach one another. Simultaneously the thin outer walls are thrown 
into folds, BO that where a number of these cells are present, side by side, the 
whole outer surface will contract. These cells, being appropriately distributed 
over the wall of the anther, will cause the slit-margins to fold back or the valves 
to be raised. Besides these, other forms of contractile cells are present, difiering 
from those described chiefiy in form rather than in their mode ol action. 

It must suffice here to mention only a very few instances. The anther-wall in 
Conifers consists of a single layer of contractile cells, whilst tlrnt of Agave reaches 
the other extreme, there being six to eight layers of such cells present. As a rule 
the contractile layer is covered externally by a layer of delicate, thin- walled cells> 
kno\^ as the Exothecivm\ the contractile layer constitutes the ETidothedum. 
The lining of the pollen-chambers consists of yet a third layer, the tapetal cells. In 
anthers which have dehisced this last-mentioned layer is rarely demonstrable, it 
having been already absorbed. Of the various layers it is the middle one, the 
endothecium (contractile cells), which is active in the various movements under 
discussion. 

In the discharge of the pollen from the opened anthers a great variety of 
methods prevails. In the Nettle and Mulbeny the filament of the stamen uncoils 
like a spring at the moment of dehiscence of the anther, and the pollen is forcibly 
scattered (fig. 229). The whole event is instantaneous, and to the observer 
resembles an explosion. In other plants dehiscence is accomplished quietly, and 
the pollen, which escapes slowly, may be first of all stored up temporarily at 
definite spots within the limits of the flower. This storage occurs a good deal 
more frequently than is generally supposed, and stands in relation to various 
events which will be fully discussed later on. In Fapilionacese the liberated 
pollen is deposited in the hollowed apex of the Keel; in the Violet it is stored 
in the grooves of the lowest, spurred petal; in the Poppies, Roses, and Buttercups, 
it falls, at any rate in part, on to saucer-like depressions of the petals. The dust- 
like pollen as it falls from the anthers of the catkins of the Walnut, Hazel, 
Birch, and Alder, is received temporarily on the upwardly-directed under-surfaces 
of the flowers standing below (c/. fig. on p. 742, vol. i.). In Composites, Cam- 
panulas, and several Stellatm, the pollen is stored on the style or stigma, but not, 
as was previously supposed, upon the receptive portions of this organ. On the 
contrary, it is retained here by various hairs and papillss, specially designed for 
the purpose. Then, in the ProteacesB again, the pollen is deposited, whilst the 
flower is still in bud, upon the summit of the stigma, without, however, coming 
into contact with the receptive spot; the stigma in this case serves, at the 
commencement of flowering, as a temporary depdt for the pollen. In Sarracenia 
the pollen falls upon the stigma, which has the form of an expanded umbrella, 
and here for a while it remains, but not in contact with the receptive pointa We 
shall hardly overstep the mark in saying that in some 20,000 species of plants 
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the pollen is temporarily stored in some portion of the flower and preserved for 
future use. 

More frequently, however, the pollen remains within the opened anther. 
Usually these flowers are visited by insects which disturb the anthers and release 
the pollen, or they dust themselves over with it and carry it off to another 
flower. 

The fact that the anthers are directed sometimes inwards, sometimes outwards, 
is correlated with these insect-visits. Where the slits or pores of the anthers are 
directed towards the periphery of the flower, one speaks of outwardly -directed 
anthers (extrorse), where toward the centre of the flower, of inwardly-directed 
(introrse). TJiese relations are of importance in respect of insect- visits. If the 
honey is situated outside the whorl of stamens, the insects must pass between 
the stamens and petals to secure the nectar, as in Colckicum, li'is, ConvolwluSy 
Epvmediwmt and Laurus. Here it will be advantageous for the anthers to be 
extrorse. On the contrary, when the honey is between the ovary and the bases of 
the stamens, and the insects have to penetrate to this region, as in Gentians and 
Opuntias, the stamens will be introrae. It is of great importance that the pollen 
exposed in the anthers should be rubbed off by the insects and carried to other 
flowers, a result only obtainable when the dehiscent side of the anther is placed 
in the way of the insect as it enters or leaves the flower. 

Numerous other peculiarities affecting the structure, position, and movements of 
sttiiiiens will be dealt with later on, when treating of the removal of pollen from 
and to flowers by insects and other animals. 
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Like all other leaf-structures, stamens arise in the first instance as convex 
projections from their points of insertion on the stem. These projections consist 
of 'a homogeneous, su.aU-ceUed tissue. They soon, however, assume a club-shaped 
form, and the outlines of anther and filament become recognizable. A vascular 
bundle is found traversing the entire length of each stamen, and the anther. whiA 
increases in size more rapidly than the filament, shows symmetneaUy-arran^. 
longitudinal grooves, with projecting ^>^0“ ^ 

cells mtuated immediately below the surface of tto yo^ an era tow 

marked out into tissues of two kinds. Towards the outo.de thr^ layers of edto 
become distinguishable, and these, with the outermost, envelopmg ^ 

the wall of the anther; within, large cells become conspicuous, and form what m 

known as the arch^eporium. . v ^ _i 

These archespZl cells are arranged either m .rests or m 
embedded in the^urrounding tissue. In the latter, the more us^ 

four, tardy two or eight, ^ g'^S'd^d^ment aJItte cdls of the anther 
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filled with the archesporial cells — is easily recognized. As time goes on the 
contrast between the wall of the anther and the contents of the chambers becomes 
more pronounced. The archesporial cells divide, giving rise to the pollen-mother- 
cells which entirely fill the pollen-sacs. Of the layers of the anther-wall, the 
inmost is usually dissolved, so that the mother-cells are bathed in a fluid mucilage; 
thus the wall comes to consist solely of the outmost, enveloping layer and of the 
contractile cells ("fibrous layer”) within. 

Changes continue in the chambers or pollen-sacs, and in the partition -walls 
between them. The walls of the pollen-mother-cells become thickened, and often 
show a stratification. The protoplasm within divides into four parts, arranged 
frequently, though not invariably, in the corners of a 4-Bided pyramid (i.e. in 
tetrads). Each of these cells becomes invested with a wall of its own, at first thin 
and^ delicate, but afterwards thickened and stratified. These are the pollen-grains. 
Their protoplasm possesses the property of a fertilizing agent, and is termed the 
Spermatojiasm, 

In most plants a further division of the protoplasm in the pollen-cells takes 
place. This is conspicuous in the Conifers and Cycads, but relatively obscure in 
the majority of ^flowering plants. Of the two or more cells thus arising within the 
pollen-grain one only takes an actual part in fertilization. 

How long the spermatoplasm retains its fertilizing properties unimpaired has 
not been sufficiently investigated. It has been stated of the plants enumerated 
below tliat this property is lost as follows: — 


lu ffibiitcut Trionum after 3 days. 

„ The Wallflower {Cheiranthiu Cheiri) ,,14 „ 

„ „ Taaisy (Viola tricolor) ... „ 26 „ 

„ „ Bugle (AJuffa reptaru) ... „ 32 „ 


In the Larger Periwinkle ( Vinca 

major) after 43 days. 

„ Fceonia pubens „ r>8 „ 

„ PcBonia tenuifolia ... „ „ 

„ Clivia nobilu „ 7G „ 


It is by no means an unusual thing for gardeners to send the pollen of Cycads 
and Palms for fertilization to distant countries without its properties being 
impaired, provided it is kept dry during transit. The Arabs, who artificially 
pollinate the female flowers of the Date-palm, put aside some of the pollen from 
year to year, so that, in the possible event of the male flowers not developing, they 
may ensure a crop of dates. According to tradition, the pollen of Date-palms, 
Hemp, and Maize, can be used efiectively for artificial pollination even after a lapse 
of eighteen years. Unfortunately, reliable investigations are wanting to show 
whether these accounts belong to the realm of gardeners’ stories or not. 

A great diversity obtains as to the manner of ooher^ioe of tiie pollen. When 
the walls of the mother-cells, containing the poUen-grains, become entirely absorbed, 
the pollen-sacs are filled with isolated cells, a condition which may be described as 
fm peUen, Even now numbers of adjacent pollen-grains may cohere in dustera 
in consequence of their possessing sticky coats or other arrangements. Bat in th^ 
case there is no suggestion of its being a real tissue, a difference of some momsnt, 

In many plants, on the other hand, the pollen-cells remain, as they arose In the 
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uiottier-ceils, united together in fours, and in this condition they leave the antlier- 
cavities. These little pollen-aggregates are termed tetvadB. Examples of such 
plants are:— the Ericacero (Erica, Calluna, Menzieda, Andromeda), the Bearberry 
(A rctosti^phyloc), the Strawberry Tree (Arhutuc), the Alpine Bose (lUwdodendron), 
Ledv/m, Kalmia, the Cranberry and Bilberry (Vacciniumy, the Epacridscese, 
hpacria and Leucopogon\ many Winter-greens (Pyrolacese); a few (Jv/MUS 

Jacquinii and LuzvXa vernaliay, finally ATioTia, Erimys, Jussieua. In the plants 
just enumerated the tetrads correspond to the four pollen-cells in the comers of the 
mother-cell (c/. fig. 219®); but in the ApocynacesB (Apocynum, Feriploca), in 
numerous Orchids (Ophrya, Spirantheay in Fourcroya (nearly related to Agave), 
and in several Bulrushes (Typlia ShuttUwoHhii and latifoha), the four pollen-cells 
ore arranged in one plane. In a few Willow-herl>8 (e.g. EpUobiv/m monta/n/wm, and 
kiraatum) the four cells are joined, but so slightly that they are readily separated 
on pressure. 

Of much rarer occurrence than tetrads are pollinia. This name is given to the 
resultant moss of pollen-cells, when the whole of the pollen produced from a single 
archesporium (i,e. the whole contents of a pollen-sac) remain joined together into 
a tissue. A pollinium may consist of 8, 12, 64, or even many hundreds of pollen- 
cells. In tiie Mimoseo) the pollinia, which are found serially arranged, are 
lenticular, egg-shaped, or globular in form: in the Asclepiads they are spatulate, 
and consist of hundreds of pollen-cells. The pollen-masses of many Orchids are 
built up of numerous little clusters of pollen-cells, and show a branching or lobing; 
each of these clusters or lobes consists of greater or smaller pollinia. The masses, 
into which the pollinia of Orchids are aggregated, usually terminate in a stalk 
which is attached at its other end to a disc. This disc is so sticky that it readily 
adheres to any object coming in contact with it — a fact of significance in the 
conveyance of the pollinia from flower to flower by insects. 

The dimensions of pollen-grains are very various in different groups of plants. 
Thus, whilst in the Forget-me-not {Myoaotia), Borage (Borago), Comfrey (Symphy- 
turn), and Boragiiicae genemlly, as also in Artocarpe.*® (e.g. Ficua), the pollen-grains 
are very small, in Cannaceoj, Malvaceae, Cucurbitaccao, and ^yctagineae, they are 
i-elatively large. The following table of diameters of pollen-grains shows the 
variation which exists in this respect: — 


Afi/oaqtia alpeatrU, 
Litkoapemium ajffine, 
Ficua pumila, ... 
Carinthe minor, 
Eekium vulgare, 
BiUa mMropkylla, 
Ehamnm oathartiea, 
Syringa vutgaria, 
^lo§ daniieulata, 
Tueoa 



MllUmetrea. 

0-0025-0’0034 


00042-0-0052 


0-0045-()(K)5e 


0*0(»50-0*0()67 


0*010 -0014 


0 018 -0020 


0022 -0032 


0024 -0034 


... 0036 -0060 


... 0*066 -0066 


Viola tricolor, 

Convolvulus sepiuni. 
Geranium Hobertianum, 
Opuntia cynanchica, 
Ox^phua nyctagineua,... 

Morina Peraica, 

Cucurhita Pepo 

Birahilia longijlora, 

Cwmmia Mdo, 

MirobUia Jalapa, 


Mllllnietrei. 

o-oe2-o-o7i 
0-076-0 084 
0-085-0-()94 
0*15 -0*20 
0-18 -0*22 
0*19 -0-24 
0*20 -0*28 
0 20 -0’24 
0*20 -0*84 
0*22 -0*85 


The iKdlen-gnun. of the Mervel of Peru (MU-abUU Jalapa) ere oot^uentl] 

VokH 
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a hundred times greater than those of the Alpine Forget-me-not {Myoaotia cUpeatria). 
It appeals also that in many flowers which remain open but a single day or night, 
as, for instance, the Gourd and Melon, Portvlaca, Morvna, and the various species 
of MirdbiLia, the pollen-grains are especially big. In a single anther-cavity of 
Mirahilia Jalapa there are, on the average, 32, and in one of Borago offiovnaUa 
%0,000 pollen-grains. 

In form pollen -grains are generally ellipsoidal (c/. figs. 217'* and 217^*), at 



ng, nr.— Foltau-gndai. 


> OSoftM leaiubni. > Morina Ptrtiea. ■ CutnHtita Pepo « Pon^doni K»rm$tina. * Cireemt a^plm. • Ootnclvului 

T Canndfrii iaUva. ■ Pinu$ PvmUlo. • Himuhu nwtehatut, AWium minor (dzy aiid molifeMicd). DtatitikiM 
Cdriftiffianomm. »CaryddlU luUa. WQentUma rhatiM. usalvto gluHnon. MxM-M; «.«. 7. •, M x 110480; 
u, tt xi80; «, •, u, 14 xsao-sso 

any rate in quite half of all flowering plants. More rarely are they spherical 
(figs. 217 '**'^*’'). In the liliaceous TriteUa they are narrow and lancet-shaped, 
and in Morima (flg. 217 *) biscuit-shaped. In the Pine the pollen-grain possesses 
two hemispherical bladders, and resembles an insect’s head with two huge eyes 
(fig. 217 *). In CrvAiiamUa latifolia they are bArrel-shaped, and in Brygrrubnaia 
a/rborea shortly cylindrical. Next to the ellipsoidal *fortn, the angular or ciystalline 
is the commonest. Thus the poUen-grains of the Nasturtium (Tropoaobum) are 
8-sided prisms, those of the Pansy (Viola Uioolor) 4 or 5-sided, and those of Lady’s 
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fingers {AnikyllU vvlnemria) short 6-sided prisms with striated angles. A 
cubical form obtains in the pollen-grains of Tnopteria brachypteris and BasdUi 
alba, that of a pentagonal dodecahedron in Baniateria, Rivina, and, m particular, 
in a number of Caryophyllaceae, e.g. Arenaria, Silene and Dianihus {cf. fig. 217^^). 
In the Dandelion {Taraxacum offiducde), and in Corydalia lutea many crystalline 
forms occur, side by aide, in the same anther {cf. figs. 217'® and 218*). The 
tetrahedron, also, is not infrequently met with. This form occurs, in T/icsmm, 
Cuphea, many Proteace® and Composites, sometimes with flat, sometimes w’th 
curved ’surfaces {cf. fig. 218®). A form, made up as it were of two spherical 
triangles joined together, occurs in Cimm and many other Onagrace® (fig. 217 ®). 

The above paragraph relates solely to tlie varieties in form of dry pollen-grams. 
In the great majority of cases the grains are variously striated ^d grooved. In 
ellipsoidal and spherical grains, the grooves run like meridian-lines, so that two 



. V. w Tiin number of the grooves is constant for a given 
poles aw distmguisha a . _:i:„ plants. A single fuirow is chaiact^t 
species, and even for whole familiw p , xtt i. tt of the 

.Hb. v- -t “» “T-*- ^ 

Meadow Safiton, T^Up. w found on the pollen-graine of 

indeed, Monocotyledons general^. Dmmcomw) and several spedea 

Calyc^us. aevenJ climbing 

of AmmyWis, A very gi^t ° many Papilionace®, Beeches, Oaks, 

Violets, Poppies, Banunculacw, Ito , and many Composites 

and Willows, Solanace®, noticed in several Boragine® 

(cf. figs. 217“ and 218*> ^tanum, SidcriM* scordMdes). 

(Anehuaa, Nomnea), some Labia ( odvratax six in most Labiates 

(«» SIT"), «. 

Cnteiandla lahfoha; On ^Lstal-like poUen-grains the groovee are 

tliree in Polygaia myrts/olw. the number of angular ridges, 

extremely delioate, and their number depends 
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A very conspicuous feature of many pollen-grains is the infinitely varied 
sculpturing, &c., of their walls. Sometimes this takes the form of a delicate dotting 
of the wall, as in Aaarvm, Meadow Safiron, Rue, Salvia, Gentians, and Euphorbias* 
many Aroids and Musacem (c/. figs. 217 and 217 “); or the projecting ridges may 
1^ transversely striated as in ScLOBifraga aizoides] or, again, delicate striations may 
run in meridian-like circles (ag. Brugrrumsia arhorea). Sometimes dotted lines are 
found arranged in various ornamental reticulating patterns. On the smooth surface 
of the grains of Theaivm cdpinvm and roatratvm reticulations occur, and in the 
centre of each mesh a distinct dot. Similiarly in Thrift and Sea Lavender 
(Armsria and StaUce), and in the Com Cockle (Agroatemma Oitkago), Often the 
surface presents considerable unevenness. In Cuphea platycentra the outer coat is 
prettily ridged, whilst in many other cases it is finely granulated. The little 
projecting granules may be either scattered equally over the whole surface, or they 
may be arranged in networks — which is specially the case in Cruciferse {Capaellci, 
Raph/nfiua, Sinapia). In the Passion Flowers (e.g. Paaaifiora Kermeaina, fig. 217 *) 
these networks are inclosed in shallow, ring-like depressions, whilst in Cobaaa 
acandena (fig. 217 the surface has a honey-combed appearance. Sometimes the 
whole surface is dotted over with little wart-like projections, as in Centaurea Jacea, 
Mistletoe {Viaciim album), White Water Lily {Nymphcaa alha), and the tropical 
Bauhinias (BaiJimia armata, furcata, cf. figs. 218 ^ and 218 ®); or it may be covered 
with sharp, needle-like prickles, as in the pollen-grains of Composites, Scabiouses, 
Campanulas, Cucurbitacem, Malvaceae; also in the genera Armeria, Amaryllia, 
CaniMi, Lonicera, Ipomoea, and ConvoLwlua {cf, figs. 218® and 218®). 

It is only the superficial layer of the pollen-grain which shows these sculpturings 
and projections, the inner layer, which abuts immediately upon the protoplasm, is 
homogeneous. The wall of pollen-grains is, as a rule, three-layered. These three 
layers are: — ^the internal one or intine, the middle one or extine, and the external 
one or perine. The extine and intine arise from the protoplasm of the pollen-cell 
itself; the perine, on the other hand, is deposited from the matrix in which the 
young pollen-grains lie embedded. It comes about in this way. The young grains 
first clothe themselves with delicate walls, which are in due time thickened. Tins 
is the extine. Within this they form a second layer, the intine. Lastly, the perine 
is deposited upon them from without. The intine and extine can generally be 
readily distinguished as separate layers, but between the extine and perine the 
boundary is by no means so well marked. The various sculpturings, prickles, and 
other unevennesses of the outer coat really appertain to the perine. 

It sometimes happens at definite spots on the wall of a pollen-grain, from a 
separation of the molecules there, that little spaces or actual canals arise which open 
externally by tiny pores. This may be well observed in Theaivm, Prvmdla, 
IpomoBa, and Oentixma. In these canals a yellow (rarely colourless) oil is con- 
tained, which oozes out in the form of minute drops when the grains are moistened 
and absorb water. Such at any rate is the behaviour in Prunella gremMflora and 
Oentiana cUiata, In many other plants the whole surface of the grain is saturated 
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with this oil I ascertamed that in about 400 out of 620 species investigate*! by 
me the outer surface was overlaid with oil. The layer is so thin that with dry 
poUen-grdns it is not visible, but when they are placed in water, the coating U 
resolved into a number of minute, strongly-refringent droplets, which adhere to the 
swollen ^llM-gi^ like tiny beads. There is no doubt that this coat consists of 
a fatty oil, since it is soluble in alcohol and olive-oil, and with osmic sdd it turns 
dark-coloured and becomes congealed. 

More rarely are pollen-grains found with masses of a sticky, structureless 
substance adhering to them. This substance does not form droplets with water, nor 
does it dissolve in alcohol and olive -oil. It may be termed VisciUf from the 
similarity which it presents tc the bud-limn obtained from the berries of the 



Kis. 219.— Pvtll«n-graln> and iKillen-tvtradR united by threads of ▼Isolu. 


I. * Rhododendron hireututn, > (Emthora btennir. * KpUttbium an(futt^foliHm i x8; *-4x60. 


Mistletoe ( Viscivm). Such a viscin is met with on the surface of the pollen-grains 
of FucJisia, Clarkia, Ciracea, Gdura, Godetia, CEnothera, Epilohiiim — indeed, 
throughout OnagracesB and in Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Orchids, and Asclepiads. 
It is very sticky, and on the slightest touch can be drawn out into delicate threads. 
The contents of the anthers, as they escape, in the Evening Primrose ((Eiiothera) 
and Willow-herb (EpUobium angustifoUum) resemble fringes and tattered ribbons, 
or a broken net hanging from the adjacent anthers. Under the microscope this sub- 
stance is seen to consist of pollen-grains, joined together by the sticky strings of viscin 
(fig. 219 * and 219 *). The phenomenon is even more striking in the numerous species 
of Bhododmdron. In Rhododendron hirmtvm all the pollen-tetrads of on anther- 
cavity are held together by a mass of sticky viscin. The anther dehisces by two 
terminal pores, and from these the pollen-tetrads ooze out to some extent. If the 
sticky Tnnjaft he touched with a bristle it adheres, and the whole contents of the 
anther can be readily withdrawn (fig. 219 0- Its appearance under the microscope 
is shown in fig. 219 *. In many species, as for instance in the elegant Bhododend^ron 
ChamcBoistus of the Northern Limestone Alps, and in the large-flowered Himalayan 
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species, strings and filaments are woven from the anthers a centimetre loz^, and 
insects visiting the fiowers touch the strings, stick to them, and carry off with them 
to another flower generally the whole of the contents of the anther in question. 
The sticky substance is probably a mucilage formed from the outer wall of the 
pollen-tetrad, or from the broken-dov\m walls of the mother-cella 

Not to be confused with the little pores communicating with the canals containing 
the oil are the thin portions of the outer layer, into which the intine projects, cascum- 
like, as it swells up in water. It often looks as though the eztine were actually 
perforated at these places; this, howe^'er, is not the case, and it is not till later, when 
the intine pushes through and the pollen-tube is formed, that these places are burst 
and true apertures arise. 

The variety exhibited by these spots is as remarkable as that of the sculpturings. 
The outmost layer often thins out at those spots where the wall is grooved. As the 
grain swells up in water, the extine often bursts at the thin region, and may 
actually peel off (<?/. fig. 217 ^®). In Mimulua and Thunbergia the thin region has 
the form of a spiral, or it may run into loops and convolutions, as shown in 217 
When the intine swells up and bursts the extine, the pollen-grain looks as though 
it had been pared. In the Passion-Flower the thin places are ring-like, so that 
with the swelling of the intine, the extine comes away in the form of little lids. 
The same thing happens in the Gourd, where the lids are veiy small, and are 
provided each with a little spine (fig. 217 *). A curious condition obtains in Morma 
Peraica (allied to the Teasel, cf. fig. 217*). Each of the pollen-grains has at its 
equator three projections, resembling closed bottle-necks with swollen, circular 
mouths. Very frequently the thin places are disc-like, and may be compared to 
the glazed port-holes of a ship. It is especially this form whicti suggests that the 
outmost layer of the wall is perfqrated from the beginning. In UmbellifersB, 
Rosacess, PapilionacesB, Violets, Rutacese, Hypericinese, Scrophulariaceie, and other 
groups of plants, the little circular windows lie hidden in the grooves; in Cohoea 
acaTidena (217 they are in the “ cells ” of the honey-comb, and in Onagracem, 
e.g. Enchanter’s Nightshade (Circcsa), the outer coat is continued as a thin invest- 
ment over the tops of the projecting warts (fig. 217®). The number of windows 
varies from plant to plant. Cyperacem have one; Bromeliacem and the Meadow 
Saffron, Figs and Brugmansias two; Nettles, Oaks, and Beeches, Evening Primroses 
and Willow-herbs, and many other plants three; Alders and Birches four to six; 
Currants eight to twelve; Convolvuluses fifteen to eighteen; Carnations, Oraches, 
and Mezereons twenty to thirty; and Nyctaginees over thirty. 

Having concluded the description of the walls of pollen-grains, the question 
arises, for what purposes are all these remarkable structures, these grooves and 
strias, these chinks and furrows, thorns and spines developed? What is the meaning 
of the coats of oil and viscin ? What of the thin places, and windows, and tiny 
lids? 

Of these the last question is the easiest to answer. As observatioD shows, 
pollen-grains swell up with lightning rapidity when they are placed in water. The 
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protoplasm within, destined for fertiHzation. takes up water from the environment 
very quickly and energetically. In consequence it swells rapidly, and must have 
an inclosing wall which will not impede its rapid stretching. For this purpose the 
thin places and folds are admirably suited. Through them fluids readUy pass to 
the interior, and simultaneously the grooves (previously folded inwards) become 
inflated, and the pollen-grains come to occupy two to four times the space they 
previously did. The thicker portions, saturated with oil, play a purely passive r 61 e 
m these events. Water cannot enter by these parts, nor do they stretch with 
the sw^elling up insida Later, when the intine has grown out and assumed flie 
form of a tube, the outer wall is not essentially altered. The thin spots have been 
ruptured, and where lids are present, they are raised ; the protoplast, enveloped 
in tlw tube-like intine, vacates the exiine by one of the thin spots, much as a 
germinating embryo does its seed -coat. Just as it is of advantage in germination 
for the seed-coat to be fixed on the substratum, whilst the young plant gets a good 
hold of the ground, so here it is of value to the young pollen-tube as it quits the 
extine of the pollen-grain that the coat should be flxed firmly; for this purpose the 
various ridges, teeth, and spines possess a high significance, serving as a means of 
anchoring the pollen-grain whilst the pollen-tube is being formed. 

But the most important service rendered by the sculpturings and inequalities of 
the w'alls consists in the fact that thereby considerable quantities of pollen-grains 
are enabled to cohere in crumbling masses to the slits of the opened anthers, and 
to become attached to insects and other animals visiting the flowers for food. Con- 
trasting with this clinging poUen is the already-mentioned dusty pollen, with 
smooth and non-adhesive surface. Dusty pollen does not cohere in clusters, nor 
does it readily attach itself to foreign bodiea On the other hand, the least dis- 
turlMince or breath of air carries it away in clouds. 

It is sufficiently obvious that globular or ellipsoidal pollen-grains with smooth 
surfaces will be distributed in the form of dust more readily than grains possessing 
an angular or crystalline form. The former have a smaller surface of contact 
than the latter. When the surface is, in addition, variously sculptured and raised 
into folds and inequalities, the points of contact are of course enormously increased* 
The little projections of the surfaces of adjacent grains interlock like the wheels of 
a watch; longer ones become entwined like fingers; thus it comes to pass that 
hundreds of neighbouring pollen-grains hang together like burs. That such masses 
will readily attach themselves to the hairs, bristles, probosces, and legs of insects 
hardly needs further demonstration. 

This capacity for clinging is much increased when the surfaces of the grains are 
saturated with oil. The sticky property of the viscin has been already enlarged 
upon. We may thus summarize the whole matter in the statement that the 
ciystaUine forms, the various sculpturings, spines, and other projections, as well as 
the presence of oil and viscin on the surface are arrangements in virtue of which 
the adhesiveness of the pollen-grains is increased. 

A.QOordlng as one or other of these arrangements is present or absent we find 
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eveiy degree of cohesiveness in pollen — dusty, floury, crumbly, clotted, glutinous,- 
waxy. A marked contrast is noticeable between flowers the anthers of which 
produce dusty, and those which produce coherent pollen. So pronounced is this, 
that we shall treat of the pollination of these flowers, and in particular of the 
transmission of the pollen from flower to flower, under separate headings. Here it 
need only be added that this distinction between dusty and coherent pollen is 
found not only with isolated pollen-grains but with tetrads. When the stamens 
of Heaths {Erica) are disturbed the pollen escapes in clouds of dust, just as it does 
from the catkins of the Hazel. This dust, however, consists, not of isolated pollen- 
cells, but of tetrads. In Azaleas and Rhododendrons, on the other hand, the 
pollen-tetrads cling together into sticky filaments. Just as do the isolated grains 
of the Evening Primrose and Willow-herb. 

Why it is that the pollen is in some cases in tetrads and in others in isolated 
grains, why its adhesiveness is promoted by such various means as those enumerated, 
is difficult to say. These differences are perhaps connected with the varying form 
of the insect-visitors which carry the pollen away, and of the stigmas upon which 
it is depo.sited. That the sculpturings protect the pollen against untimely wetting 
will be shown in the following chapter. 

PROTECTION OF POLLEN. 

The approach to Venice from the mainland is by a long embankment, on either 
side of which the traveller commands an endless vista of marshes full of reeds and 
rushes broken here and there by expanses of brackish water — the famous lagoons — 
which themselves exhibit a luxuriant vegetation consisting principally of Pond- 
weeds and Naiadaceaa. One plant in particular, the Grass- wrack (Zoeiera), is 
conspicuous for its abundance in the lagoons, covering, os it does, extensive tracts 
of the sandy mud at the bottom of the shallow water. The leaves are submerged, 
ribbon-shaped, and of a brownish-green colour somewhat resembling sea-weed, and, 
when collected and dried, they are known in commerce by the name of " Sea-grass”, 
and are used in the packing of glass, and of late years also for stuffing mattresses 
and cushions. These Grass-wracks, of which there are two known species, differ 
so greatly from other Phanerogams, not only in appearance, but also in development 
and in the mode of pollination, that one might almost be induced to assign to them 
and their immediate allies a special class, were it not that the fact of the existence 
of numerous inte^nediate forms and connecting links tells against their isolation. 

In the first place, the pollen in Zostera does not possess the outer coat which is 
so characteristic of the cell-membranes of most pollen-cells. Further, from the 
moment the pollen-cells are set free by the opening of the anthers — an event which 
occurs under water — they exhibit the form of elongated cylindrical tubes. In the 
plants most nearly related to the Graas-wiacks, namely, the genera Poaidonia and 
Cymodocea, some species of which grow in brackish and some in salt water, the long 
hypha-like pollen-cells lie in complicated coils and curves within the anther, and 
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when they escape from it, and are carried by the water against the long filiform 
stigmas they adhere to those structures as do the spermatozoids (spermatia) to the 
trichogyne in the Red Sea-weeds (c/. pp. 60, 61). The filamentous pollen of Halo- 
phila is even divided by transverse septa into several chambers, or, more accurately, 
the pollen-cells are aggregated into long strings. The pollen-cells are intercepted 
under water by the filiform stigmas and grow down them into the ovaries. In the 
different species of Naias as also in those of Zannichellia the pollen-cells are 
spherical or ellipsoidal in shape so long as they are inclosed in the anther, but when 
the anther opens they assume the form of tubes, and are wafted about by the water 
until they reach the stigmas. The stigma in Zannichellia is triangular and com- 
paratively large, and owing to the fact that three or four such stigmas have their 
edges in contact, a sort of funnel is formed, which serves to collect the pollen-cells 
as they float about. 

The plants above referred to, about fifty species in all, were classed together 
by the older botanists under the name of Kaiadeve, but are now grouped into the 
families of the Potamogetonacese, Naiadacese, and Hydrocharidacero. They are 
all aquatic plants, but it would be erroneous to suppose that all the members of 
these groups possess the same kind of pollen as is exhibited by the Grass-wracks, 
iind the various species of Halophila, PoMonia, Cymodocea, Naias^ and Zanni- 
chellia, that is to say, a filamentous pollen destitute of external coat which is con- 
veyed to its destination by currents of water. On the contrary, thousands of aquatic 
plants discharge their pollen above the surface of the water and not beneath ii 
The pollen-cells are spherical or ellipsoidal, have a distinct external coat, and are 
transported to the stigmas not by flowing water but by the wind or by insects. 
This is the case even in plants whose leafy parts remain under water throughout 
their lives. Aldvovamdia, Hottonia, and Utricvlaria, many Fond- weeds (Poto- 
mogeton) and Water-crowfoots (Ranunoulua), not to mention many others, always 
raise their flowers above the surface of the water, so that the pollen may escape 
into the air and be blown or otherwise conveyed from one flower to another. 1 
have observed that even iii the case of the various species of Water-starwort {Calli- 
tiriche)t which were formerly said to accomplish their fertilization under water, the 
anthers open only in the air, and that the staminal filaments grow in length accord- 
ing to circumstances until the anthers project above the surface. If they fail to 
Ao so, then the anthers of the flowers in question do not open at allj the spherical 
pollen remains inclosed and decays, together with the anther and its filament, 
beneath the water. The far-famed Vallisneria (see vol. i. p. 667), too, to which 
w^e Hha.)! return again later on, only emits the pollen from its anthers into the air. 
The Btaminiferous buds, it is true, develop under water; but they detach themselves 
from the axis of the inflorescence in the form of closed bladders, and do not open 
until they reach the surface. The stamens then project out of the floating flowers 
into the air, the anthers burst, and the pollen is set free (c/. fig. 227). If the buds 
are kept submerged artificiaUy, neither they nor the anthers open, but they decay, 
and the pollen perishes under the water. And, as in the case of these aquatic 
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plantSi BO also in that of the multitude of plants which germinate and flower on 
dry land, if the pollen happens to fall into the water or is purposely kept immersed, 
it is destroyed. 

It is thus the fact that the pollen of Phanerogams, with the exception of 
about fifty species, of which the Qrass-wracks may be taken to be the type, is 
injured by prolonged immersion or subaqueous transport. This obviously suggests 
an inquiry as to the reason of the hurtful action of water upon cells which require 
an especial abundance of liquid materials for the development of the pollen-tubes. 
There is, however, a great diflerence between the absorption of pure water and 
the absorption of the liquid substances 3ne1ded by stigmas. A pollen-cell deposited 
upon a stigma gradually takes up the liquids there available, and the pollen-tube 
pushes out comparatively slowly. If, on the other hand, the pollen-cell is put into 
water,, or is in nature so wetted by rain or dew as to be practically immersed in a 
water-bath, absorption of water takes place almost instantaneously; the intine is 
pushed out wherever no resistance is offered by the extine, and in a moment the 
pollen-cell swells up. Such a process cannot properly be called a development 
of the pollen-tube. No real growth can take place in so short a time, and whnt 
has occurred is simply an expansion of the intine and a smoothing out of the folds 
which have hitherto lain tucked in. Frequently, indeed, the limits of elasticity are 
exceeded; the projecting part of the intine bursts, and the spermatoplasm flows out 
into the water in the form of a finely granulated, slimy mass. In that event the 
pollen-cell is destroyed, and comes to nothing. But even if the intine does not 
burst, the pollen undergoes such complete alteration through the rapid absorption 
of water that its protoplasm loses the power of fertilization. It seems as if the 
protoplasts inclosed in pollen-cells, subjected to prolonged immersion, were literally 
drowned. Thus much is certain, that the immense majority of pollen-cells peridi 
under water, and that even if wetted they incur great risk of destruction. This 
danger, which may be of daily occurrence in case of rain or heavy dew, has to be 
avoided. In order to preserve the pollen fit for use it must be secured by 
protective apparatus against the injurious effects of moisture, especially against 
atmospheric deposits; it must be able to develop under conditions from which this 
factor — ^in so far as it is harmful — is, generally speaking, excluded. 

In regions where there is a regular alternation of rainy and rainless seasons — 
in the llanos of Venezuela, the Brazilian campos, the dry districts of India and 
the Soudan, above all, in the parts of Australia to the south of the tropic where 
the rainfall is limited to the winter and afterwarda ceases for months — the climate 
itself indirectly aflbrds security to the pollen against risk from water; or, in other 
words, any apparatus to protect from rain the pollen of plants which flower in 
rainless seasons would be superfluous. The trees which wave above the grass of 
the wonderful savannahs of Australia, as also the numerous diy and rigid shrubs 
which belong to the adjacent ** scrub do not flower until the rainy season is over, 
when the flowers do not run any risk of being drenched with rain. In the absence 
of the danger the necessity for any direct means of defence against it also 
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disappears, ojid in Australia the numerous MimosesB snd Myrtacees and the 
Proteacead, which constitute, the principal part of the dense copses just referred 
to, are accordingly destitute of any contrivance capable of acting as a protection 
to the pollen. These plants preserve their rigid character even during the 
flowering season j the filaments bearing the anthers project in large numbers far 
beyond the small floral envelopes in the Acacias and in the innumerable species 
of Callist&mont Melal^ucat Eucalyptus, Calothumnus, and Metrosideroa, and the 
styliform prolongations of the ovaries in ProteacesB, on the top of which the 
pollen is deposited when set free from the anthers, spring up and stretch out 
unprotected far beyond the restricted perianth. 

Flowers which inhabit a region where moisiiire is deposited from the atmo- 
sphere in greatest quantity in the flowering season exiiihit an entirely diflerent 
form. In the mountains of Central and Southern FiUiope, where this coincidence 
occurs, the plants whilst in flower must be prepared for daily showers. In addition 
every plant drips with dew in the early morning, and drops of water are deposited 
on leaves and flowers in the course of the day by the mists as they roll by. 
It must often happen that the pollen remains for days together hanging to 
the opened anthers before it is carried away by bees or butterflies to the stigmas 
of other flowers. Here if anywhere is an instance of the necessity of ample 
shelter for the pollen. Examine the plants composing the smaller brushwood 
of such a region, and you will find how great a contrast they afford to the plants 
of the thickets of Australia. The flowers of the Heather {Calluna vulgaris), 
and of the Bilberry, Bog Whortleberry, and Cowberry (Vaccinium MyrtiUus, 
r. uliginosum, V, Vitis-IdcBa) have bell- or cup-shaped corollas which Lang down 
from curved stalks with the mouths of the flowers towards the earth, and so cover 
the pollen-laden anthers. Similarly, we find the Alpine Rhododendrons (” Alpine 
Roses ”), which clothe the mountain sides, with flowers inclined at a right angle 
to the erect stalks so that the anthers are perfectly sheltered beneath their tilted 
bells. 

All the many contrivances whereby pollen is directly protected from wet are 
of the same nature as the shove, the method of protection being by some such 
roofing in or envelopment of the anthers. That these adaptations should exhibit 
so much variety in detail in spite of the uniformity of their object is due to the 
condition that the envelopment must itself not be carried too far. On no account 
must the dissemination of the pollen or its transport by wind or insects to the 
stigmas of other flowers be hindered; nay, the very same parts of a flower which 
shelter the pollen from rain frequently have the additional function of assisting 
the dispersion of the pollen when the rain is over. 

In the enumeration of arrangements for warding off injury to pollen from 
wetting, the various coverings and protections are described as equally efiective 
for rain as for dew. But this, of course, is not for the same reason. A roof 
protects structures from rain by intercepting the drops, and from being bedewed 
since it rediation from the bodies beneath and thus keeps Asm at a 
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higher temperature than would otherwise have been the case. This explanation 
must be borne in mind. 

We find, therefore, an amount of variety in the forms of safeguard against 
■wet corresponding to the multiplicity of the adaptations which subserve the 
purpose of pollen-transport by the wind or by butterflies^ bees, beetles, or flies, 
as the case may be. The means of protection are diversified also according to 
whether the cover is placed immediately over the pollen or over an entire group 
of flowers, whether it shelters the newly-opened, pollen-laden anthers or that part 
of the flower whereon pollen liberated from the anthers is temporarily deposited; 
and again they vary according as it is the anther-walls, stigmas, petals, involucre, 
or foliage-leaves which have to serve as roof to the pollen. The Lime-tree affords 
an instance of the last-mentioned arrangement, its flowers being invariably so 
placed that at the time when pollen is yielded by the anthers they are covered 
by the broad, flat foliage-leaves. However sharp the showers to which a Lime-tree 
is subjected the rain-drops roll off the blades of the leaves, and it is only by 
exception that any one of the many flowers stationed beneath them is wetted. 
The same provision is met with in a few species of Daphne (e.g. D. Laureola and 
D. Philippi), in several Malvacece (e.g. Althoea paUida and A. rosea), and in the 
Impatiena Nolitangere, a plant which possesses other remarkable features and 
will be the subject of further discussion by and by (cf. fig. 220 ^). In Impatiena 
the flower-buds are held by their delicate stalks above the surfaces of the leaves 
from whose axils they spring, and the leaves are at first folded upwards like 
erect troughs. Subsequently, when the buds get bigger and their stalks longer, 
the latter slip down to one side of the leaves and hide beneath them, whilst the 
leaf-margins still continue to be curved upward. The leaf then flattens itself out 
and fixes the drooping flower-stalk by means of one of the lobes of its heart-shaped 
base, and thus indirectly keeps the suspended bud in position, so that when later 
on the bud and its anthers open, which they do simultaneously, they are roofed 
over by a smooth lamina, off which the rain-drops roll without ever wetting the 
flowers or their pollen (fig. 220 '). 

In many Aroidess the spadix is completely covered by the large sheathing 
leaf or spathe at the time when the anthers burst, as, for instance, in the curious 
Japanese Ariaema rvagena, where the spathe curves over the inflorescence like 
a Phrygian cap, and in Ariopaia peltata, where the spadix is protected from rain 
and dew by a sheathing leaf resembling a boat with the keel uppermost (cf. 
fig. 221^). Genetyllia tvlipifera, a shrub belonging to the Myrtacess, bears at 
the ends of slender, woody twigs inflorescences which at first sight might be 
taken to be pendent tulips. On closer inspection it appears that the large white 
leaves with red veins which recall the leaves of the tulip perianth are involucral 
bracts which cover the closely-crowded flowers and shield them from the rain. 
Similarly in the case of the Banana and its allies (Muaa, Ravenala) the flowers 
are covered over when the pollen is mature by large involucral sheaths which 
subsequently, after the pollen has been used up and there is no longer any need 
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for protection, detach themselvea and drop to the ground. Fig. 220* shows the 
male dowers of the dicecious Sea-Buckthom {Hippopliae rhxtrn/noides), which are 
arranged in spikes and are seated in the axils of scaly bracts at the bases of the 
young lateral shoots. In each flower are four anthers which discharge their 
abundant powdery pollen whilst the flower is still closed like a bud and the 
appearance of a little bladder (fig. 220 ®). This pollen is of an orange colour, and 
drops to the bottom of the flower, where it remains (figs. 220 * and 220 ®) awaiting 
a dry wind to transport it to the stigmas of the female flowers growing on 
other plants often at a considerable distance. Several days may go by before 



Fig. 220 —Protection of Pollen from Wefc 

< JmpatUnt Jfolitanffere. Bippi^ha* rhamnoides. • Contallaria majalit. i Euphratia oJMtialii. • Irit tibirica. 
*. • natural sice slightly magnified. 


this kind of wind sets in, and meanwhile there is the danger of the store of 
pollen being soaked by rain or dew and rendered unfit for dispersion. To obviate 
this risk the pair of curved perianth leaves, which have their concave surfaces 
turned towards one another, and form, as has been already mentioned, a kind 
of bladder inclosing the anthers and pollen, dehisce at the sides only. Thus two 
opposite gaps (figs. 220* and 220*) are produced, whilst at the top the two valves 
remain joined together and form an arch completely sheltering the mass of fallen 
pollen from atmospheric deposits. When the needful wind arises it blows the 
pollen out through the chinks in the bladder and conveys it to the stigmas of 
other plants of the same species. 

Plants of the Globe*flower (TroUiua) genus, whose species grow in the Arctic 
regions in damp situations and also further south in mountainous districts of the 
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Old World, are daily exposed to rain or heavy dew. Nevertheless their pollen 
is never wetted, the anthers being completely shut in by the perianth-leaves, 
which are spirally inserted on the receptacle and closely furled one upon another. 
These flowers have a ring of stalked nectaries round the stamens, and insects 
which visit them for the sake of the honey are obliged to bireak through the roof 
formed by the overlapping perianth-leaves in order to reach the inside of the 
flower. The pliability of these leaves enables bees by their weight to efiect an 
entrance, whilst falling drops of rain cannot penetrate, but roll off the flower. 



Fig. 221.— Proteetloo of PoUeo from Wei 


1 Arioprii patato. a Flower of TroUiiu europatu, • The seme with lome of the florel-leavee remoTed. « DigitalU ItiCceeme. 
• A eingle flower of DiffiuUiM luteaeetu In longitudlDal eeotloiL • Ar$tia glaeiaUs. ’ Single flower of Antia gUuUUia In 
longitudinal aectlon (magnlfled). 

Also in Gorydalis, Calceolarias, Toad-Flax and Snap-dragon {Corydalis, Calceolaria, 
Linaria, Antirrhinum) the corolla forms a closed envelope round the anthers; 
and again in papilionaceous flowers the pollen is, up to the moment of an insect's 
visit, hidden in the. cavity formed by the two petals of the keel. 

The majority of lipped flowers — Butterwort, Yellow-rattle, Cow-wheat, and 
Eye-bright {Pvnguicvla, Khinanthue, Melampyrum, Euphrasia, cf. fig. 220 
as also the Violet (Viola), Monkshood (Acomtvm), and innumerable other plants 
whose flowers open laterally, do not regularly inclose the pollen, but protect it 
against rain or dew by means of an arched portion of the flower which forms 
a roof over it. In Acomthvs the flowers are inclined laterally, and, though 
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lowing M-Ubiate flowen in general appearance, poeseas no prominent ripper 
hp, the protection of the pollen being effected by a sepal which stretches out at the 
place where the upper Up would be. A curious arrangement for the protection 
of poUen by sepals may be observed in the inflorescence of Hydrangea qaern- 
(fig. 222 »), a native of Florida alUed to the Hortensiae. The flowers of 
this plant grow in handsome bunches, and are of two kinds: the one kind 
mcludre stamens and pistil, but only a very small, greenish perianth ineapable 
of shielding the pollen of the adjoining stamens from rain or dew; the other has 
neither stamens nor pistil, but has very laige, white, expanded sepals which are 
arranged so as to constitute with their erect stalks a sort of umbrella. The 
flowers of the latter type are developed on the outermost and uppermost 
branches of the inflorescence, and are always in a position to stop the rain 

from falling upon the umbels of smaU pollen-bearing flowers which are situated 
underneath them. 

In rare cases the stigmas act as pollen-protectors. The most striking instance 
is that of the genus Iris^ The stigmas in the Iris are petaloid, and consist of 
three foliaceous structures gently curved outwards, and each terminating in a 
pair of dentate apices (c/. fig. 220®). The upper surfaces of these foliaceous 
stigmas are convex and usually somewhat keeled along the middle line, the 
under surfaces are concave. Beneath each stigma one finds a pollen-laden 
anther nestling close against the concave surface, and so perfectly concealed that 
it is impossible that it should ever be reached by a drop of water however 
heavy the rain. 

Flowers of the form called " hypocrateriform ” by botanists are adapted to the 
protection of their pollen on an essentially different pnnciple. The species of Phlox 
and Daphne included in this categoiy, the delicate species of Primulacem belonging 
to the genera Androaace and Aretiaf which dwell amid mountain-mists, and the 
pretty, erect-flowered Primulas (e.g. Primula farinosa, P. denticvlata, P, Caah- 
miria7Ui% all bear flowers which are not roofed in, but have the mouths of their 
corollas open to the sky, the tubular part of the corolla passing abruptly into an 
expanded limb (c/. figs. 221 ® and 221 ^), so that drops of rain or dew collect on the 
limb surrounding the mouth of the tube. Here it seems inevitable that some 
drops of water should reach the anthers inserted in the tube. Yet, as a matter 
of fact, the pollen is kept dry. For, at the place where the tube passes into the 
limb ef the corolla it is abruptly contracted, besides being often also studded 
with callosities, in consequence of which the opening is so narrowed that, 
although insects with fine probosces gain access to suck the honey in the 
flower, any rain-diops that may happen to be lying upon the limb do not gain 
admission because the air cannot escape from the tube. If flowers of Aretia 
gladaUa (fig. 221 ®), a plant growing on the moraines of glaciers, are examined 
after a shower, it is found that every one has a drop resting upon it which 
slightly compresses the air in the narrow tube of the corolla, but cannot reach 
the pollen upon the anthers lower down the tube. A subsequent shake or puff 
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of wind causes the drops to roll off the limb of the corolla, or else they are 
got rid of by evaporation; in either case, the flower becomes once more accessible 
to insects. 

In none of the instances hitherto described does any change take place in 
the relative positions of the foliage-leaves, petals, or petaloid stigmas, whereby 
the pollen shall be the better protected. On the other hand, there is a long 
list of plants wherein the protection of the pollen is effected exclusively by 
means of changes in the position of some one or other of the leaves in question. 
This occurs especially in all those species which, like the forms last mentioned. 





Fig. 222 —Protection of Pollen from Rnio. 

* Flower of Ssehtckolttia Califomica opened in the lunshine. * The ume cloied in wet weather. * Floral capltnlnm of 
Hieraeium PUotelUt, closed. * Single flower of the same plant • Capitulum of the same, open. * Lungttodinal section 
through a closed capituliim of Catananehe cteruUa f Single flower taken from the capitulum in the last stage of 
flowering. • Portion of Inflorescence of Hydrangta quMreifolia > Young closed flower of £ranthit hietnalis. » Old 
closed flower of the same. 


have the mouths of their flowers exposed to the incidence of rain, or unshielded, 
so that radiation is not diminished and dew is formed, but, unlike them, exhibit 
no sufficient constriction of the tubular part of the corolla to prevent drops of 
water from falling into the flowers. Such unconstricted, cup-shaped, urceolate, 
infundibular, or tubular flowers would, if upright, constitute regular rain-collectors, 
and the water would at once saturate the pollen within the flowers. If flowers 
of the kind close up temporarily and keep their petals or involucral leaves 
arched over the interior so long as there is any risk of water collecting there, 
the requisite security from inundation is attained by very simple means. As 
a matter of fact, protectiem of pollen is eflected in numerous ca s w i by the 
closing of flowers. Examples of this are afforded by the flowers of Meadow 
Saffron, Stembergias, and Crocuses (Colchiaum, Stembergia, Crocus, of. fig. 228 ), 
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nowen of CroeiM muU^dua. On the right, flowere open in the ranshine; on the left, flowen cloied at night op In 
weather. One of the three cloeed flowere hai aome of ite perianth-leavei removed. 


on the branches of Mai^olias also belong to this group of forms. Throughout 
the day when the sun is shining the floral cups or funnels of tliese plants are 
wide open and often even expanded into stars, whilst swarms of insects hov^r 
round them; but at dusk when the dew "falls" the petals close up again and 
overlap one another so os to form a case (c/. fig. 223) upon which any amount 
of dew may be deposited without affecting the interior of the cup. In damp 
or rainy weather these flowers do not as a rule open. Thus the period of their 
being closed coincides with a time when most honey-seeking insects are absent^ 
Having either gone to rest for the night, or retired to their hiding-places for 
shelter from the wet. 

It is a very interesting phenomenon that petals which close over the anthen 
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in the evening grow much larger in the course of the flowering period. In many 
species they become double as long as they were at the moment the flower first 
opened. The enlargement of the petals takes place pari paam with certain pro- 
cesses in the development of the anthers to be protected. Some Ranunculaceie 
with erect flowers — e.g, the Hepatica {Anemone Hepatica) and Winter Aconite 
{Eranthia, cf. figs. 222” and 222“) — have their pistils surrounded by a crowd 
of stamens, and these again encircled by concave perianth leaves (petaloid sepals) 
which are wide open by day but closed at sunset, forming a dome over the stamens. 
The anthers of these plants do not open simultaneously, but only by degrees. 
The pollen on the outermost anthers nearest to the sepals is set free first of all, 
and this happens at a time when the filaments bearing those anthers are still 
short. It is obvious that comparatively short sepals suffice to shelter these 
stamenft Gradually, however, the anthers nearer the middle of the flower open; 
their filaments elongate, and the sepals would now be no longer of sufficient 
size to form a dome over all the pollen-laden anthers at night time. They 
accordingly grow in length day by day, until the anthers next to the carpels 
yield up their pollen. In the case of Eranthia the sepals lengthen in this way 
from 11 to 22 millimetres {cf. figs. 222” and 222“), and in that of Anemone 
Hepatica from 6 to 13 millimetres; that is to say, they actually double their 
original length. 

A curious instance of the closing of petals is that of EachachoUzm Califomioa 
{cf. figs. 222^ and 222*). By day the four golden-yellow petals are expanded, 
the pollen falls from the stamens, w'hich grow in a bunch in the middle of the 
flower, on to the concave petals, and rests on them in a floury layer as much as 
1 millimetre in depth. When evening comes the anthers in the centre, having 
already lost their pollen, are left unprotected, but each petal furls itself up 
longitudinally in the prettiest manner conceivable, and thus the fallen pollen is 
sheltered under four little tents. 

The flowers composing the capitula of the Dandelion {Taraxacum), Lettuce 
(Lactuca), Chicory {Cichorivm), Nipple-wort {Lapaarui), and many other Com- 
posites, of which we may here select the Mouse-ear Hawkweed {Hieracium 
PiloaeUa (fig. 222) as type, have tubular bases, but above are produced unilaterally 
into a strap-shaped structure to which the term ligule is applied. From the 
bottom of each ligulate flower spring five stamens whose anthers arc connate 
into a tube. This tube is early filled with pollen discharged introrsely, i.6. 
towards the centre of the flower through longitudinal slits in the anthers. The 
style is embedded in the tube, and as soon as the pollen is liberated it elongates, 
and, acting like a chimney-sweep's brush, pushes up the pollen which fills the 
anther-tube until it rests above the opening at the top. The pollen resting on 
the top of the style is brushed ofif by insects when they settle upon the capitula. 
But it is not certain that insects will make their appearance within a few hours 
of the extrusion of the pollen, and even if they do they only brush lightly over 
the flowers, and are sure to leave some of the pollen behind, and this poQen is 
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then reserved fqr another destiny which we shall have to consider more 
carefully later on. In any case the pollen adherent to the projecting end of the 
style, near the mouth of the tube composed of the connate anthers, must be 
protected before nightfall, when there will be condensation of dew, or in case of 
rain being imminent. This protection is, in fact, afforded to each floret by the 
ligule of the adjoining corolla, which stretches out laterally and constitutes an 
umbrella. In the Hawkweeds (Hieracium) the ligule bends so as to form a 
covering over the pollen to be protected (cf. figs. 222^ and 222®). In CataTiaricha, 
another Composite, each ligule is spread out flat whilst the sun shines, but in 
the evening becomes concave and at the same time arches over the pollen belonging 
to its own flower (fig. 222 ®). We cannot here go into all the differences in detail 
which occur in connection with this form of adaptation. We must not, however, 
overlook the fact that in tliese Composites the ligules of the peripheral florets of a 
capituluni are always much longer than those of the central florets, and that the 
pollen of the latter shares therefore the protection from wet afforded by the 
bending over of the outer ligules. We do not mean to say that the short ligules 
in the middle of the capitulum are not required to take any part at all in sheltering 
the pollen In most instances they, too, stand up and curve over inwards, and 
act in conjunction with the longer outer ones in preventing the entrance of water. 
The adaptation of the flowers of Catananche is carried so far that the long ligules 
of the peripheral florets cease to bend inwards when there is no longer any pollen 
to protect in those florets — that is to say, when the pollen has been brushed off 
and the florets have entered into their lost stage of development (cf. fig. 222^). 
The short ligulate florets in the central part of the capitulum must then of course 
see to the protection of their pollen themselves. This is the reason why one sees 
only the central ligules of old heads of CdUiTiOLTich^ arched mwards, whilst those 
near the margin remain motionless and stand out m rays during the dewy night 


just as they do under the noontide sun. 

The mechanism for the protection of the pollen is well worthy of notice in 
those Composites also in which the central florets of the capitula are all tubular 
and the peripheral florets all ligulate, and in those where the tubular florets are 
crowded together on a round disc and encompassed by an involucre of stiff leaves 
which resemble petals. The Marigold {Oalendula) may be taken as type of the 
first group, and the Carline Thistle (Carlina acavMa) as type of the second 
(fig. 224). In these plants the style grows and pushes the pollen out at the top 
of the tubular florets, just as in the case of the ligulate flowers above descnbed 
it was pushed up through the hollow cylinder formed by the co^ate anthem 
and above each floret a little lump of pollen is seen resting upon the free end of 
the style. These tubular florets are, however, incapable of secui^ thwr polto 
against bod weather, and a division of labour is therefore m some dej^ instituted 
within tke limits of ««h capitulum. the ligulate floreto op 
bpaete. as tho case may be. which produce no pollen, 

for the purpose of sheltering the pollen-beanng florets of the centre. In fine 
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weather the ligalate florets and bracts stand out in rays from the periphery of 
the capitulum, but in bad weather and at night they are raised and actually 
bent over the central tubular florets. They are either disposed so as to form 
together a hoUow cone over these florets, or else they overlap one another like 
the tiles on a roof ; often, too. they are twisted together in apparent disorder into 
a tuft, but they are always so arranged as to afford complete shelter to the central 
florets and to the pollen exposed by them. 

It is a remarkable fact that the length of these incurving rays stands in a definite 
relation to the diameter of the capitulum. Heads with large discs and great 
numbers of tubular fiorets have relatively long marginal rays, those with small 
discs and few tubular florets have relatively short rays. Moreover, at first when 
the florets in the middle of the disc are still closed, and only the tubular florets set 
near the margin have extruded their pollen, the ligulate florets of the ray and 
the radiating bracts are still short because they only have to shelter their nearest 
neighbours ; but as soon as the flowers in the middle of the disc open, the 
peripheral florets lengthen so as to be able to cover them also. Thus the roof here 
actually grows in proportion to the dimensions of the surface requiring shelter. 

The changes afiPecting the position of petals, ligulate florets, and bracts, which 
have been briefly described and which are classed together under the name of 
closing movements, take place in most plants in from thirty to fifty minutes, but 
in a few cases they are much more rapid. Sometimes the process of closing is com- 
pleted in the course of a few minutes. With Alpine plants it may happen that the 
flowers shut and open several times within an hour. The wannth imparted by a 
casual ray of sunshine is sufficient to cause the flowers of Oentiana nivalis to 
spread out their deep-blue petals, but no sooner does the sun disappear behind a 
cloud than the petals wind themselves round one another in a spiral and close up, 
forming a hollow cone. If the sun comes out again the corolla is once more open 
in the course of a few minutes. 

In plants with funnel-shaped, tubular, or bowl-shaped corollas, as, for example, 
the Thorn-apple, Gentians, and the Venus’ Looking-Glass {Datura^ Oentiana, Specu- 
laria), the phenomenon of closing is attended by a complex folding; bending, and 
twisting of the petals; but as a rule the |X)sition assumed by the petals on sudi 
occasions is the same as that which they previously exhibited in the bud. Generally 
speaking, most flowers and heads of flowers when closed at night have the same 
appearance as they had in the bud state. 

For the proximate cause of the movements of closing we must undoubtedly 
look to alterations in the tension of the layers of tissue involved in the operation. 
These alterations are due chiefly to variations of heat and light. Fluctuations in 
the degree of moisture of the air may also partly contribute to the result In 
the Garline Thistle {Ca/rlina acavlia), indeed, the opening and closing of the 
heads depends solely on this condition, and temperature is only a factor inasmuch 
as the relative moisture of the air is generally diminished as the heat increases 
in the parts of the world where the plant grows. Owing to this property of 
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CarUna ctcatdis, its large heads of flowers are used as hygrometers and weather- 
glasses. When the dry bracts surrounding the tubular florets of the capitulum 
stand out in rays dry weather and a clear sky are indicated, but when tlie 
hygroscopic bracts become erect and subsequently converge, so as to form a 
hollow cone, wet and cloudy weather is anticipated (cf. fig. 224). The significance 
of these movements of the radiating bracts or involucral leaves to the plant itself 
is as follows. By day when the air is warm and dry the rays have an outward 
curve and are spread out widely so as to turn their inner surfaces, which are 
silvery white, to the sky, and they glisten so brightly in the sunlight that they 
are visible from a great distance. They thus not as a means of alluring insects 
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to the inoonspicuouB tubular florets of the disc, and these visitors wlutat sucking 
the honey also load themselves with the exposed pollen and subsequently convey 
it to other flowers. A large number of humble-bees alight on the open capitula 
of the Carline Thistle, suck the honey from the florets, end at the same tune 
remove the pollen. If at that moment there were to be a sudden shower of i^n 
tlie florete of the disc would inevitably be wetted and the poUen ruined. But 
owing to their hygroscopic sensitiveness the rays rear themselves up on ^.on 
of Jen a sUght increase of moisture in tlie air such as precedes ^ 

inwards, unite into a compact tent, off which the drops of ram roll without bemg 

able to do any mischief. , 
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in particular. The pollen-cases are in these plants home on squamous or peltate 
stalks, which are attached to an axis in a manner similar to the scales of a fir-cone. 
They also possess in common with the scales of a cone the property of closing and 
bringing their margins into contact when they are moistened, whereas when quite 
dry they stand away from one another, leaving wide intervening gaps (c/. figs. 226^^ 
and 226 with figs. 226 and 226 ^). The pollen-dust which is developed in little 
spherical pollen-cases on the inner faces of the scales, is very liable to be shaken 
out of these gaping interspaces,, but such an occurrence, as will be presently more 
fully explained, is only advantageous to the plant if dry weather prevails. In 
damp weather, and especially during rain, such escape would be equivalent to de- 
struction of the pollen. To avoid this risk the gaps close up, an operation which is 
efiected by the scales absorbing moisture and swelling until their edges are in con- 
tact, sovthat the little pollen-cases attached to their inner surfaces are covered up. 

In the flowers hitherto described the parts adapted to the protection of the 
pollen from wind and wet are all leaf-structures or scaly or peltate outgrowths 
from the connectives of the stamens, and the adapted structure is bent or hollowed 
out, expanded or folded, as the case may be. Another group of floral forms, 
scarcely less considerable than the foregoing in point of numbers, secures this 
protection in a still simpler manner by bendings of the stalks and stem which 
convert bowl and cup-shaped flowers into pendulous bells. Usually the inflection 
occurs shortly before the blossoming of the flower, and then the flower retains 
the drooping position so long as its pollen is in need of protection. Many 
Campanulas (e.g. Campanula harhata, C. persicifolia, C, pusilla), Solanaceie 
and ScrophularinefiB (e.g. Atropa, Brugmansia, Ceatrvm, PhysaUSt Scopolia, 
Digitalis), Primulacem and Boraginese (e.g. Cortusa, Lyaimachia dliata, Soldo- 
nella, Mertenaia, PuJmumaria), Alpine-roses, Winter-greens and Whortleberries 
(Rhododend/ron, Moneaea, Vaccinium), Ranunculacem and Dryadem (e.g. AquUegia, 
CUmatia integrifolia, Gaum rival e\ and many Liliaceous plants (e.g. FritiUaria, 
Galanthua, Leucojum, ConvaUaria) may be seen with their flower-buds supported 
on erect stalks and turned to the sky so long as they are closed. But before the 
flower is quite open the stalk curves downward, and the mouth of the flower is 
thus directed more or less towards the earth. No sooner has the flowering 
period expired, and with it the necessity for shielding the anthers concealed 
in the interior of the flower, than the stalks, in most instances (6.g. DigitcUia, 
SoldoTidla, Moneaea, FritiUaria, Clematis integrifolia, Geum rivals), straighten 
out again, and the fruit developed from the flower— especially if a dry fruit — 
is once more borne at the end of an erect stalk. The phenomenon is illustrated 
in figs. 221^ and ^21 ^ It is common to hundreds of plants belonging to most 
widely different families, and exhibits a great variety of modifications. The 
limits of this work forbid our discussing all these secondary forms of adaptation, 
which vary partly according to the structure of the stem and flower-stalka, 
partly according to the form and disposition of the leaves, petals, and stamens. 
We can only give a brief account of some of the most striking cases. 
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If the filaments supporting the anthers chsurged with pollen are smail and 
short, the perianth, which in the inverted flower.constitntes their protective cover, 
is also of small size, as may be seen, for instance, in the case of the Lily of the 
Valley {ConvaUaria majalis. cf. fig. 220«). A much longer envelope is aasi^^, 
on the other hand, to stamens with long filiform filaments. Flowers of the 
kind possessing large petals hut seldom need to be completely p^dulous in 
order to shelter their pollen, it is usually sufficient for them to nod, i.e. to droop 
a little to one sida Thus, for example, the stalks of LUium ca/ndidvm bend in 
the flowering season only just enough to incline the mouths of the flowers m a 
lateral direction. Usually the form of the protective cover is such that the ram 
can trickle off it in drops. A contrivance far less common is for the petals 
covering the anthers to form a receptacle out of which the water is periodically 
emptied. An instance of this is afforded by the South African Sparmannia 
(Sparmmmia Africana). The flower-buds are grouped together vu umbels, and 
aie borne on etalks, which are curved in a semicircle outwards and downwards 
away from the main axis, eo that the flowers are inverted and their anthers 
are tamed towards the ground and covered over by the ^tals. When the 
.8 open, however, the petals are not simply spread out like an umbrella, b^ s« 
slightly tilted beck. i.e. upwards. The margius of the petals overlap one another, 
and their outer surfaces, which, in consequence of the ^ 

flower are uppermost, thus form a basin open to the *y. When ^ 

basin placed aLe the antliere fills with water, thus adding ^ 

fixim min and dew in spite of their apparent exposu«. wta^to a hasty observer 
seems to rmder it of inflection 

takes place before the flowers opm. racemes or 

but the axis ^ then inverted, and the petale act aa a 
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and the anthers below them (see fig. vol. i. p. 742). Whilst thus suspended beneath 
the scales the anthers open and the pollen rolls out. It is not, however, imme- 
diately blown away, but falls vertically and collects first of all in trough-like 
depressions which occur on the external surfaces of the separate flowers. Here 
it remams until there is dry weather and a puff of wind blows it away to the 
stigmatic flowers, this being accomplished in a manner that will receive closer 
consideration later on. Up to this moment its resting-place is sheltered from 
rain and dew by the flowers situated above it on the same spike, and the 
appendages of each flower thus constitute, on the one hand, a receptacle for the 
pollen of the higher flowers, and on the other, a roof over the pollen which has 
fallen upon the grooved backs of the lower flowers, as is shown in tlie illustration 
representing the flowers of the Walnut already referred to. 

A special interest attaches to those flowers and inflorescences which assume 
periodically an inverted position and vrhose stalks possess the faculty of bending, 
stretching, or turning concomitantly with the alternations of day and night, and 
of fine and wet weather. Such plants might quite properly be described as 
weather-cocks. They include forms belonging to most widely different families, 
but possessing the common attributes — ^first, that their flowers or inflorescence.^, 
are borne on comparatively long stalks, and secondly, that they offer their honey 
and pollen to the flying insects which visit them in shallow cups or flat saucers, 
or even on plane discs. In the daytime in fine weather when flowers and 
inflorescences of this kind straighten out and turn their open surfaces towards 
the sun, they are plentifully visited by such insects as refuse to enter pendent 
bells and tubes from underneath, and only alight from above on wide, open, and 
easily accessible flowers, and thus is effected the important function of pollen' 
dispersion. On the other hand, by becoming pendent at night and in rainy 
weather — i.e. at a time when insects are not commonly on the wing — they ensure 
security for their pollen and honey against wet. Hence the periodic movement 
of the axis appears to achieve a double advantage. 

In many Campanulacem and Geraniacese it is the stalks of individual flow'ors 
that bend. The widely-distributed species, CampantuUi patida and Gerani/um 
Robertiemvm have been selected from the list of those orders for illustration 
(cf. figs. 225' and 225* with figs. 225* and 225^). The same phenomenon occurs 
in many species of Wood-sorrel, Poppy, Pheasant's Eye, Isopyruni, Crow-foot, 
Wood Anemone, Cinquefoil, Starwort, Chick weed, Saxifrage, Rock-rose, Anoda, 
Potato, Pimpernel, Jacob's Ladder, and Tulip (e.g. OxaUa laaiamdra, Papaver 
edpinum, Adonis vemalis, Isopyrvm tfiaUctroides, Rcmu/iiculua acria, Arunume 
nemoroaa, PotentUla atroaomgwineat SteUarm graminea, Ceraatium chlorcbfoHum, 
Saxifraga Huetiana, HdiomUiemum alpeatre, Anoda haataia, Solamwn tuberoaim, 
AruigaUia pkoenicea, Polemonvum comd&um, TvMpa aylveatria). In the Scabious 
given in the illustration opposite (Scahioaa Indda, figs. 225* and 225*), and in 
several Composites {Bellia, Doronievm, Sonchua, TusaiLago, &c.) it is the peduncles 
bearing the capitula which bend; in many Umbelliferous plants (e.g. Ad/rwoJtia 
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alpinat A» ca/rnioiUoa, &c.), it is the stalks of the umbels, and in some Cruciferous 
plants (e.g. Drdba aizoidea, Arabia Tunrita, Sisymbrium Thalianum), the axes 
of the racemes. The above-mentioned Scabious and Composites exhibit a periodic 
inversion of the entire inflorescence in consequence of the inflection of the axis, 
and the radiating ligulate florets set round the margin of the c^ipitulum serve 
to shelter the pollen of the central florets. Similarly in the Umbeiiifers named, 
the involucres of the separate umbels, being comparatively large, act in the same 
way. The fact is also worth notice that in some Willow-herbs (e.g. Epilobvwm 
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hvrsutiim, E. vumtanum. E. roseum), the flower-stalks tliemselves do not ben<^ 
but the long etnlk-like inferior ovaries curve downward and straighten out 
again, periodically causing the flowers, which are of a &t s^ver ^h^, to 
alternate between a pendent and an erect positiou. The mfl^ion of floww- 
stalks. or, of their substitutes, the ovaries, ceases as soon as the pollen of tte 
flowers concerned has been removed by one means or anothw, and a ehdter for 
it is no longer needful. The flower-etalks of Sax^fraga IJuetr^ only con- 
tinue to bend so long as the anthers in the flowers they support are oov^ 
with poUen. and le long ovaries of the WUlow-herbe ^ 

only curve towards the earth on two successive evemugs; the third evening. 
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#hei^tlMre is no longer any pollen to protect from rain and dew, they remain 
erect 

All these phenomena of inflection and straightening on the port of flowering 
axes and inferior ovaries are brought about in the same way as the periodic 
movements of petals and bracts by alterations in the tension of the tissues. 
These variations of tension are again due partly to vicissitudes in respect of 
heat and light, and of the degree of moisture of the air. But mechanical 
stimuli also play an important part, especially such shocks to the flower-bearing 
axis as are occasioned by the incidence of drops of rain and by gusts of wind. 
The fact that drops of water are found resting on the nodding or drooping 
flowers, if the latter are examined before sunrise when there is a hea^ dew. or 
after a shower, tempts one to look upon the inflection merely as a consequence 
of thq strain imposed upon the stalks by the increased weight of the water- 
laden flowers. No doubt this strain has something to do with the inflection, 
but it is equally certain that the drooping state does not disappear at once 
when the water has evaporated and the strain due to its weight has terminated. 
This persistence of the inflection at all events must be attributed to an alteration 
in the tension of the tissues of the stem, and no more than the first impulse 
can be derived from the weight of dew or the impact of drops of rain. 
Additional evidence of this is aflbrded by the facts that the process of bending 
is set up by rain Falling on flowers and stem, even when it rolls off immediately, 
and that pedicels and peduncles also bend over whenever the entire plant is 
caused to sway about by the wind which precedes a downpour, the stems on 
these occasions always curving away from the direction of the wind, or, to use 
a nautical expression, to the lee side. 

This phenomenon of the bending of stalks and drooping of flowers before 
the rain has actually begun looks almost as if the plant had the power of 
foreboding the approach of bad weather and of adapting itself beforehand in such 
a manner as to prevent any injury being subsequently inflicted upon it by 
that destructive agency. Such is the opinion of the peasantry in parts of 
Europe, and they look upon the inflections above described, as well as the 
closing of the heads of the Carline Thistle, which was mentioned further back, 
as a sign of imminent rain. There is, however, as already said, a mechanical 
explanation of the phenomenon dependent on a change in the tension of the 
tissues of the stem induced by the oscillations of the plant when subjected to 
the gusts of wind which usually precede rain, the change of tension being 
manifested externally by the persistence of the stem's inflection. Moreover, this 
lasting curvature * of the stem may also be produced artificially by inducing 
the same kind of strain as is caused by the weight of the rain-drops or the 
vibration caused by rain and wind. If, for instance, you bend the pedicels of 
various species of Oxalis from the erect position they occupy in the middle of 
the day and hold them down for a time, or if you shake or knock them, the 
tissues forthwith undergo a change of tension which results in those stalks 
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becoming carved and the flowers drooping towards the ground instead of* facing 
the sky as before. The same is true of the stalk of a Tulip (TvMpa), of 
the long peduncles of Doronicim, of the flower-bearing stems of Aspervla 
arvmaia, Astruntia major, Gardamine pratensia. Lychnis floS’jovia, and Primula 
cortUAoides, If you try to straighten the stalks again afterwards you run a risk 
of breaking them. An interval of some hours elapses before this inflexibility 
disappears and the tensions existing before the act of mechanioiil stimulation 


are re-established and the stems become straight again. 

These diflTerent changes in the direction and position of petals, bracts, flower- 
stalks and stems, which take place concomitantly with the alternations of night 
and day, 5f storm and calm, cloud and sunshine, often imply a complete trans- 
formation in the aspect of the vegetation within a very brief space of time. On 
warm summer days, when the sky is dear and the air still, the green of the 
meadows is sprinkled with the colours of innumerable open flowers. The 
stellate, salver-shaped, and cup-shaped flowers and inflorescences of Anemones, 
Ranunculuses, Potentillas, Gentians, and Composites are all wide open, so that 
tlie upper brightly-coloured surfaces of their flowers are visible from a great 
distance. Most of them are turned towards the sun, which enhances their 


brilliancy; several of the flowers and inflorescences — as, for instance, the Rock- 
rose (^€iiari^/icmum)-~follow the sun, and face the south-east early in the 
morning, the south at noon, and the south-west in the afternoon. Counties 
flies, bees, and butterflies swarm and buzz round the flowers in the sunshine. 
When the sun sets a cool breeze springs up, and there is a copious deposit of 
dew on leaves and flowers. The insects withdraw to their homes to rest for 
the night, and the flowers seem to fall asleep too. Petals fold up, 
flowera close, flowers and inflorescences bend towards the ground and e^bit 
the inconspicuouB outer surfaces of their floral envelopes to the onlooker. Wlulst 
the night lasts the meadow, drenched in dew continues in a state of torpor, from 
which it is awakened once more by the warmth imparted by the sim when it 
rises next morning. A similar change of aspect occurs when a storm m bre^g. 
when the meadow is swept by wind and min falls upon the ^ 

In this event also most flowers cover over or wrap up toe parte liable to 
destruction in time to prevent material damage being done eir P® 
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is due the security enjoyed by the pollen developed from their tissues. For 
if dewy nights or wet weather occur after dehiscence has taken place and 
whilst the pollen is exposed at the apertures in the anther-cavities, the latter 
close up again and encase the pollen once more. The mature pollen is then 
protected from wet just as effectually as it was during the period of its 
maturation, for no injurious effect can be exercised by rain or dew through 
the walls of the anther upon the pollen-cclls concealed within. When there is 
a return of warm, dry w'eather the anthers open afresh in the same manner 
as on the occasion of their first dehiscence. Precisely the same processes as 
were described on pp. 91-93 are repeated. If the anthers are unilocular with 
transverse dehiscence, like those of Glohularia and the Tody's Mantle {Alche- 
mUla] see figs. 22f) “), the sutures open and shut like lips. If the 

dehiscence is opercular, as in the Bay Laurel (Laurua nobiliH; see figs. 
226 the valves shut down again and force the pollen adlierent to 
them back into the open recesses of the anthers. Lastly, if the dehiscence is 
longitudinal and the anther- walls open outw'ards like folding dooi*s and at the 
same time become revolute, as in Tlteaium and Bxdhocodliim (cf. figs. 226^'*’®'*), 
the movement is reversed in wet weather, and the two vulvt^s close completely 
together again. 

In the Arctic regions and amongst the mountains of Central Europe where 
copious deposits of moisture occur during the flowering season common to most 
plants, the number of species possessing anthers which open and shut periodically 
is not great. Besides those already named, i.e. Bulbocodium^ Thesinm, and the 
Alchemilla, only the Plantains {Plantago) and lianunculaceae, especially those 
with pendulous anthers (T/ialictrvm), remain to be mentioned as exhibiting this 
phenomenon particularly clearly. It appears to be much commoner in warmer 
parts, especially in sub-tropical and tropical regions; at all events, this periodic 
opening and closing of the anthers is exhibited to perfection in the following 
plants: — Cinnamon-trees, the Camphor-tree, the Laun*! and Lauraceous plants 
generally, Araliacem and Cycadese, the various species of Rxeinua and Euphorbia, 
Cistua, the Vine (Vitia), and indeed the majority of Ampelideie, the Tulip-tree 
and Magnolias (Liriodendron, Magnolia), and lastly, amongst Conifers the genus 
Cephaloiaxua. 

The phenomenon in question is the result of changes in the condition of the 
air in respect of moisture, and depends upon the contraction and expansion of 
the hygroscopic cells which we noticed in the last chapter as being developed 
underneath the epidermis of the anther-walls. As in the case of the movements 
of the involucral bracts on the capitula of the Carline Tliistle, the process is only 
afiected by heat inasmuch as the relative degree of moisture in the air alters with 
a rise or fall of temperature. Seeing that under ordinary conditions variations 
of temperature and increase or decrease of humidity are connected with the 
alternation of day and night, it is clear that a periodicity will also bo manifest 
in the opening and closing of anthers, and that in the evening when the degree 
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of moisture u increased the anthers will close, remain shut throughout the night, 

and^ not begin to open again tUl after sunrise, when the degree of moisture is 
diminishing. 

In cases where l)oth the anthers and the petals of a flower open and close 
I^nodically, the corresponding movements are for the most part accomplished 
simultaneously; but if the cause of the movement is difierent for petals and 
anthers it ma}^ happen that there is no such unison. For instance, after 
prolonged rain, the petals of BulhocodiuTn may open under the influence of a 
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warm spell of sunshine, whilst the onthera still remain closed owing to the excessive 
moisture of the atmosphere. 

Anthers close up much more quickly than petals on the approach of danger. 
They usually take only a few minutes, and in many cases not more than half 
a minute. The anthers of the Bastard Toad-flax {Thedwm alpinvm) shut up 
within thirty seconds of their being moistened. In this plant the process of 
closing is rendered additionally interesting by the fact that the moistening of 
the anther-walls is effected by peculiar tufts of hairs projecting from the perianth. 
The briefest possible description of this phenomenon will be given here. The open 
flower of Thesium has the limb of its perianth turned to the sky. This position 
is maintcuned unchanged day and night, and even the occurrence of had wea>ther 
does not cause any alteration in the direction of the flower-stalks or the position 
of the flowers. Honce rain-drops falling from above and the dew formed on 
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clear nights must inevitably rest on the open flowers. The immediate wetting 
of the entire flower is, however, prevented by peculiarities in the form of the limb. 
The anthers close with great celerity upon the deposition of the drops, the expla- 
nation being that the perianth-lobes are connected with the anthers standing in 
front of them by a bunch of twisted hairs which not only are themselves peculiarly 
susceptible of being wetted, but conduct the water to the anthers and so cause the 
anther- walls to close. 

A characteristic manner of protecting the pollen by means of the anther- 
walls after the pollen has been set free, and when it is ready to be carried away 
by insects, may be observed in several Composites (e.g. Onopordon, Gentaurea). 
There is no material diflerence between these plants and the other Composites 
discussed on p. 114 in respect of the structure of the tube of syngenesious anthers, 
the diiteharge of the pollen into that tube, or the structure of the style and its 
situation inside the anther-tube; but an essential distinction exists in the fact that 
the pollen is conveyed to the mouth of the tube not through the elongation of the 
style but the contraction of the filiform supports of the anther-cylinder. These 
filaments in Onopat'don and Gentaurea contract in response to mechanical stimuli, 
and in shortening they pull down the anther-tube with them. The top of the style 
thereupon becomes visible, for the style is sheathed in the tube, and does not 
shorten when the filaments do so nor change its position. The pollen resting on 
the style is consequently exposed, and appears in the form of a pulverulent 
mass on the top of the style surmounting the anthers. If the mechanical stimu- 
lation of the filaments is due to the hovering of an insect about the capitulum, 
the pollen is no sooner exposed than it is brushed off by the insect, and the entire 
contrivance is obviously so devised that the same insects as cause (by the touch 
of their legs or probosces) the contraction of the filaments, the retraction of the 
anther- tube, and the exposure of the pollen may be themselves loaded with the 
pollen. Up to the moment of the insect’s visit, however, the pollen is hidden in 
the sheath formed by the anthers, and this position is of advantage to it inasmuch 
as it is there sheltered from rain and dew. The Composites in question have 
their capitula erect. Tlie capitula of Onoj)ord(m include neither movable ligulate 
ray-florets nor radiating bracts capable of closing. Gentaurea has trumpet-shaped 
marginal florets, but they do not possess the power of arching over and protecting 
the tabular florets of the centre. The stalks of the capitula become neither 
pendent nor nodding in wet weather. In short, the pollen of these particular 
Composites is destitute of any of the various means of protection which are present 
in other genera of the same family and which have just been discussed. But 
instead, the anther-tube itself undertakes the task of sheltering the pollen after 
^6 latter is liberated until the moment when the insects which are to carry it away 
alight upon the flowers. 

We need only notice incidentally that extrorse anthers, which turn their 
recesses filled with coherent masses of pollen towards the earth and their backs 
to the sky are also to a certain extent protected against wet A more impor- 
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tant provision at all events consists in the fact that the injurious effect of rain 
or dew on the pollen-cells may be obviated by certain special sculpturings on 
the surfaces of these cells. Reference has already been made to such cases at 
the conclusion of the last chapter. They are on the whole rare, and are limited 
apparently to plants of the tropical and sub-tropical regions. The pollen of the 
beautiful climbing Cohixa scandena (cf. fig. 217 1), one of the Polemoniacem, will 
serve as an example. On the surface of this pollen may be observed a number 
of little pits with angular rims which make it look at first sight almost like a 
honey-comb. The pits are not, it is true, so deep as those of a honey-comb, 
but they are deep enougli to prevent the air with which they are filled from 
being displaced by water dropping upon the pollen. Thus air remains in the 
pits and thereby affords protection from wet, for it forms an intermediate layer 
separating the thin parts of the cell-membrane from the water. The thick 
layers of the cell-membrane which project in ridges are still liable to be wetted, 
but water cannot penetrate at once through them into the interior of the cell, 
and such an entrance it is that constitutes the greatest danger to the pollen. 
A gi'adual absorption of watery liquid — especially that which is derived from 
the cells of the stigma — is not only not avoided, but is even necessary for the 
subseijuent development of the pollen-cells. 

The instances chosen hitherto for the exemplification of the numerous contriv- 
ances whereby the pollen in fiowers is protected against wet belong, for the most 
part, to the category of those which have developed one form of protective apparatus 
only. Frequently, however, two or even three methods of defence co-exist, so that 
in case one contrivance should fail there is another in reserve. This occurs in cases 
whore the plant has only a meagre stock of pollen, where the number of flowers on 
one individual and the quantity of pollen-cells produced from each flower are small, 
and therefore there is not much pollen to waste, where the time allotted to a plant 
in which to unfold all its flowers is extremely limited, and where the transport of 
the pollen from flower to flower is accomplished exclusively by flying insects, whose 
visits are sometimes delayed for several days when the weather is unfavourable. To 
mention a few instances with more than one means of protection, in many A nem ones 
and Crow-foots, the Hepatica, the Rock-rose, and the Wood-sorrel (AnevnoTie, 
Ranvmctdus, Hepatica, Heliantkemum, Oxalis), not only do the petals close over 
the pollen-laden anthers, but the flower-stalks also bend, causing the flowers to nod. 
In the Daisy (BeUia), the Com Sow-thistle (Sonchua arvenais) and many other Com- 
posites not only do the ligulate florets of the ray incline towards one another and 
form a roof over the pollen of the central florets in cloudy weather and in the 
evening, but in addition the peduncles become bent or pendent. In PodophyUwm 
paUatum the poUen is sheltered by the beU-shaped flower, but in addition to this the 
peltate foliage-leaves are also spread out over the flowers and act as umbrellas. The 
aynchroiious closing of both anthers and petals over the pollen when rain threatens 
is a phenomenon that may be easily observed in a number of plants, as, for 
instance, in BvXboeodivm (c/. figs. 226 ^ 
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Tlie fact is also worthy of note that identical means of protection have not 
always been evolved by members of the same family of plants. One has one 
method of defence, another another. This diversity is exhibited particularly by 
the various genera of Solanacess, and by the multifarious species of the genus 
CampanvZa. In the Solanacess we find the following variety of contrivances 
according to the genus. The flowers' of the Potato (SoUmvm tvJberoanm) fold 
up in the afternoon and assume an inverted position owing to the curvature of 
their stalks for the night, but only maintain it whilst the night lasts. The 
next morning the flower-stalks straighten, and the flowers unfold again. I'he 
Deadly Night-shade {Atropa Belladonna) has its flowers inverted during the whole 
of the flowering season, and it is therefore not necessary for the corollas to open 
and shut. The flowers of the Mandrake {Mandi'ogora vemalia) remain erect, 
but in the night and in rainy weather the tips of the upright corolla-lobes close 
over the pollen-covered anthers inside. As regards the different Bell-flowers 
{Campanvla), those which have very long peduncles — e.g. Campanula carpathica 
and Campanula patula (cf. figs. 225 ® and 225 * ) — are only pendent in the night 
and in bad weather; by day and in fine weather they are erect. They exhibit 
pronounced periodic movements resulting in the curvature of their axes. In 
other Bell-flowers with shorter stalks — e.g. Campanula peratd/olia, C. pusilla, 
G, Totundifolia — the buds nod before they open and continue in this position 
throughout the time of flowering, whilst in those species wherein the flowers 
are crowded together in heads and have very short stalks — e.g. Campanula 
Cervicaria, C. glomerata, G. apicata — there is in general no curvature of the axes, 
but the flowers remain upright and guard themselves against rain by means of an 
inflection of the points of the corolla towards one another which closes the mouth of 
the bell. Lastly, in the Venus’ Ix)oking-Qla8s, a plant nearly related to the Bell- 
flowers, the flower closes by means of deep folds formed in the corolla. 

When contrivances have to be described which subserve several purposes 
at the same time, it would lead to confusion to attempt to say everything that 
there is to be said about them in one place. In such cases it is much more to 
the purpose to keep one object alone in view even at the risk of appearing 
one-sided to a hasty reader. This remark is particularly applicable to the 
means of protection just described as being adopted by plants to preserve their 
pollen from wet; for there is no question but that most of these contrivances 
are capable of rendering other services to the plants in question besides the one 
specified. In many cases the closing of petals effects not only the protection 
of the pollen, but also its transference to neighbouring stigmas in the event 
of a dearth of insect-visitors, as will be explained in a subsequent chapter. If 
a flower-cup filled at the bottom with honey remained open to the rain the 
honey would be immediately spoilt and would no longer act as an allurement 
to insects. Hence we may infer that the shutting of the entrance to the 
interior of the flower, the construction of the coroUa-tube, and the change to 
a nodding position in the case of melliferous flowers preserve not only the 
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pollen, but also the honey from being spoilt by the wet. The narrowing of 
the corolla-tube and the barricading or complete closing of the entrance to the 
flower also serve, on the other hand, to keep out certain honey-seeking creatures 
whose visits would not be advantageous to the plant. Finally, these si^e con- 
trivances may ward off also such insects as would remove the pollen without 
conveying the least particle of it to other flowers. In connection with this last 
function there exist, no doubt, special adaptations besides, one of the most 
striking of which occurs in the Monkey Flower {Mimnlufi) and in the Hemp^ 
Nettle {Oaleopaia), and is sliown in the illustration of a stamen of Galeopaia 
anguatifolia (fig. 216 p. 91). In this instance the antliers are famished with 
two lids which can only be opened by a certain proportion of the insects 
visiting the flow^ers. Insects with bodies of such a size that when they enter 
the flower they rub the pollen from the anthers on to their backs are able to 
lift the lids of the anthers by brushing against them, and they thus expose 
the pollen. On the other hand, smaller animals which would not load their 
backs with pollen on visiting the flowers in question or would not convey it to 
the stigmas of other flowers are not strong enough to open the anthers. Thus 
the pollen is effectively protected by means of these lids against the detrimental 
action of small-sized plunderers. 


DISPERSION OF POLLEN BY THE WIND. 

At the beginning of the last chapter it was stated that the medium whei-eiii 
the transport of the pollen to the stigmas takes place is, in the great majority 
of Phanerogams, the air. For the conveyance of pollen between flowers situated 
at a distance from one another there exist two main agents, viz. the wind and 
insects. Hence Phanerogams have been distinguished by botanists into "anemo- 
philous” or wind-fertilized, and “ entouiophilous ” or insect-fertilized plants. But 
these terms, which are adopted in most works on Botany, can only be used in 
a strictly limited sense. It is no doubt true that there are plants in which the 
transference of the pollen to the stigmas is effected exclusively by the wind, and 
othem in which the equivalent process takes place solely through the intervention 
of animals; but. on the otlier hand, it has been ascertained in the case of a large 
number of plants that whereas shortly after the flowei-s open sm^l creatures 
carry off the pollen and convey it to other flowers later on when the flowenng 
IH.n^ is dns^ng to a close, the pollen is committed to ^e w.^ and by it 
Lsferred to the stigmas of neighbouring blcesoma The h«t 
are afforded by several of the Rhinanthacem, as, for example. IWtow and the 
Toothwort and by many Ericacem. such as imd 

Erica earnea, hut inany more could be mentioned. The conflation of the 
j renders a dispersal of ths 

various^ of these insects visit Tern in large 

pollen hy the wind impoesible, but m themselves with poUen 

numbers, and in the act of sucking the honey loaa » ^ r 

voL.n 
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which they afterwards convey to the stigmas of other flowens. Subsequently, 
however, the conditions are reversed, the supply of honey is exhausted and 
insects stay away; but, on the other hand, the filaments bearing the anthers 
have elongated, the pollen-sacs are consequently exserted above the mouth of 
the corolla, the pollen contained in them is laid bare, and, at the proper time, is 
blown away by the wind to the stigmas of younger blossoms. Plants of the 
kind thus appear to have a second contrivance in readiness in case the first 
fails, so that in any circumstances the object of flowering may be attained. This 
is indeed a matter of urgent necessity. How easily may it happen that insects 
are kept away for a long time by unfavourable weather or that they pay but 
a few visits. Most plants, therefore, take the precaution to provide that under 
such circumstances the expenditure of energy involved in the production of 
flowers shall not have been in vain. 

It would be inconsistent with the plan of this book to discuss here all the 
remarkable adaptations which have been evolved for the purpose of providing 
a supplementary means of dusting the stigmas with pollen in the event of an 
absence of insects, but it is necessaiy to make preliminary mention of this 
one arrangement whereby many flowers, originally entomophilous, subsequently 
become anemophilous, because it enables us to determine the proper degree of 
significance to be attached to the division of plants into anemophilous and 
entomophilous species. 

As would naturally be expected, it is, speaking generally, only pollen which 
is of dusty or floury consistency that is transported by the wind. If it is true, 
as gardeners assert, that the pollen of Azaleas, which oozes from the anthers in 
the form of sticky fringes, has on occasion been tom away and conveyed to the 
stigmas of neighbouring flowers by the wind, the occurrence can only l^e looked 
upon as accidental. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the viscid strings, if 
detached by the wind, would not be conveyed to the stigma of another flower, 
but would adhere to the outside of the calyx and petals, or to the leaves and 
stem, and would there perish. The same remark applies also to pollen-cells 
which are bound together into little lumps by oil and viscid substances, or by 
adcular processes on the outer layer of the cell-membranes. Only in the rarest 
instances are they carried by the wind to the stigmas of flowers in the vicinity. 
These are primarily adapted to becoming attached to the bodies of winged insects. 

All the more remarkable, therefore, is the fact that in certain water-plants 
the pollen, though cohering in sticky masses, is blown by the wind on a kind 
of little l>oat to the stigmas which are raised above the surface of the water. 
The phenomenon was firet observed in the case of VaU imeria spiralis^ an 
aquatic plant which grows in still water, and is widely distributed lii Southern 
Europe. It is, for example, very luxuriant in the ponds, canals, and shallow 
inlets along the shores of the Lake of Garda, and we will select it as an illustration 
in the account which follows. The reader is requested first of all to look at the 
figure on p. 667 of vol. i. It represents a plant living under water with strap- 
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shaped leaves arranged in fascicles at the ends of the creeping stems whidi are 
attached to the mud by root-fibres. In the axils of these leaves a variety of buds 
are produced — ^in some cases one only which constitutes the starting-point of a 
new creeping shoot; in others three close together, one of which grows in length 
parallel to the bottom and develops a foliage-bud at its extremity, whilst the two 
others grow straight upward, or there may be two, of which one elongates in a 
horizontal direction, whilst the axis of the other rises towards the surface of the 
water. Each of the upward-growing shoots terminates in a kind of bladder 
composed of two concave and somewhat transparent bracts, one of the pair 
overlapping the other so as to close the bladder securely. Within these bladders 
are the flowers. Of tlie individual plants some develop female flowers only, 
othera male flowers only. The fonner occur singly in the bladders. Each possesses 
a long cylindrical inferior ovary crowned by three relatively large stigmas with 
bi-lobed apices and fringed margins. The stigmas are surrounded by an envelope 
consisting of an upper whorl of three small abortive petals and a lower whorl 
of three large ovate -lanceolate sepals. These floral segments are invariably so 
disposed as to allow the finely-fringed margins of the stigmas to project somewhat 
beyond the perianth-lobes so that pollen may be caught by the fringes from the 
side. This is also the reason why the three inner perianth-lobes are stimted, for 
if they were as large as the outer three the stigma would be covered in at the 
side and no adhesion of pollen could take place. When the stigmas have reached 
the stage of being adapted to the reception of pollen, the top of the bladder 
investing the flower splits; the ovary elongates, flower and stigma are pushed 
up above the envelope, and appear on the surface of the water, where they are 
spread out in the medium of the air (see fig. 227). The phenomenon described 
is only rendered possible by the fact that the stalk of the pistilliferous flower 
lengthens to an extraordinary extent, and does not cease growing until the flower 
it iKiors has reached the surface of the water (of. vol. i. p. 667). 

The case of the staminal flowers is utterly difl^erent. They are not solita^, 
hut grew in large numbere in a bunch on an axis which stends up m the middfe 
of the investing bladder. The two leaves com^smg th® ^e^ 
under water, and expose the receme of spherical buda The 

on the rechis, which remains quite short, the inflorescence height 

of about 5 centimetres above the mud. as is shown in fig. 155. p 667 o 

Shortly afterwards one of the most wonderful processes exhibited by tee 
Shortly aiterw The flower-buds hitherto connected 

vegetable Lme detached, asced in the 

with the ariB of the raceme by globular, 

water, and float atout on the eurtwe^ A A y 
but soon afterwards they open. The 

outer whorl of the perianth, of three boats 

over the Btamene, are thrown tack J ^hich iere originally three in 

connected together at one spot, and t . ^ t^rd 


number, but of which only a i^iir are now 
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has remained rudimentary, project obliquely up into the air (see fig. 227). The 
opening of the petals is immediately followed by the dehiscence of the anthers. 
The coat of the anther shrivels up rapidly, leaving nothing but a little flap upon 
which the pollen-cells rest. There are generally only 36 pollen-cells contained 
in each anther. These are comparatively large and very sticky, they cohere 
together and form a mass of pollen which is borne upon the thick stamen. 
Notwithstanding the fact that they are very near the surface of the water, the 
masses of pollen-cells are not easily wetted. The three sepals underneath them 
form, as has been said, three boats which respond to the slightest movements 
of the water without upsetting, and therefore protect their freight from wet to 



Fig. ter. 


Flowers of ValliimerUi tpiralia floating on the surface of water In the middle a female flower with several male flowers on 
either side of it In various stages of development . some sttll closed, some In process of opening, some open with their 
boat-shaped perianth-lobes thrown bach, l^ojecting from the open flowers are the stamens An open anther Is attaching 
its pollen to the fringed stigmatlc margin of the female flower, x la 

perfection. These little floats are blown hither and thither by the wind and 
accumulate in the neighbourhood of fixed liodies, especially in their recesses, 
where they rest like ships in harbour. When the little craft happen to get 
stranded in the recesses of a female Vallisneria flower they adhere to the tri-lobed 
stigma, and some of the pollen-cells are sure to be left sticking to the fringes on the 
margins of the stigmatic surfaces. 

Directly after the adhesion of the pollen, which takes place in the manner 
shown in fig. 227, the female flower is drawn down under the water. The long 
flower-stalk assumes a spiral form, and its coils close up so tightly together that 
the ovary, or young fruit as it now is, is brought to rest at quite a small distance 
above the muddy bottom of the water. 

Up to the present time the conveyance by the wind of adhesive pollen on 
floats composed of the perianth of the flower is known to exist in the widely- 
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distributed VaUianeria spiralis^ in Vallianeria cUternifoUa, which is indigenous 
in tropical Asia, in Enalus acoroidest which grows in the Pacific and Indian Oceons, 
in Hyd/HMu v&rticilUitay JSlodea GaificLdensis, and a few species of the genus 
Lagarosvphon, native at the Cape and in tropical Africa— -only 13 species all 
together, comprised in the little family of Hydrocharidaceae. This number is 
almost inappreciable compared with that of the species which produce pollen in 
the form of fine dust or loose flour, and wherein the pollen is dispersed exclusively 
and throughout the period of flowering by the wind which blows it away in clouds. 
It would not be far out to put the number of wind-pollinated plants at 10,000, 
i.e. at about a tenth of the total number of Phanerogams. To tliis category belong 
the Conifers, Oaks, Beeches, Hazels, Birches, Alders, Poplars, Walnut-trees, Mul- 
berry-trees, Planes, and the majority of Palms. All these are of the nature of 
lofty trees, and usually grow in numbers together, each being associated with 
others of its own kind so as to form extensive woods or plantations, characterized 
by a close association of individuals. To these must be added the Grasses produced 
in meadow^s, prairies, and savannahs; the Sedges, Reeds, and Rushes characteristic 
of marshes; the Cereals of our fields: ILunp, Hops, Nettles, and Plantains; the 
common Pondweeds growing in still or running water, and many other plants 
belonging to families of the most widely difterent kinds. 

One striking characteristic of these exclusively wind-fertilized plants is the 
absence of fragrant and bright-coloured flowers. The floral-leaves are compara- 
tively small, of a greenish or yellowish colour, and stand out very little, if at 
all, from the foliage. The inteiior of the flower is destitute of honey and 
perfume. It is of no advantage to these flowers to be visited by insects, and 
accordingly they have no need of any of the means of alluring bees, butterflies, 
or flies. Hence the absence of odorous substances, of sweet juices, and of 
brightly-coloured corollas contrasting with the green foliage and visible from 
afar. We do not mean to say, however, that the flowers of the plants in 
question are altogether shunned by insects. Many insects covet the pollen itself, 
and not infrequently they may be seen hovering about the catkins of Hazels 
and Birches, on the spikes of Plantains, the panicles of Grasses, Rushes, and 
Reeds, collecting or devouring the pollen. But these visitors play but a very 
subordinate part in the dispersion of the pollen. By knocking against parts of 
a flower that are covered with pollen-dust they may, of course, cause some to 
fall out, but in so doing they only render a service to the plant if the right wind 
happens to be blowing at the moment and conveys the pollen to the stigmas. 
If there is no wind, or it blows in a wrong direction, the plants are more 
likely to be injured than aided by the insects’ visits; for, as the stigmas are not 
brushed by the pollen-seeking insects and therefore receive no deposit of pollen 
from them. and. on the other hand, the pollen that they shake out is not likely 
to be carried to the corresponding stigmas if the air is still, it usually happens 
that anemophilous plants of the kind thus suffer a loss of pollen without 
obtaining any compensating advantage. 
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As has been above implied, however, it is not every aerial current that is 
adapted to serve as an agent for transferring pollen to stigmas. The least 
favourable winds are those which are combined with atmospheric deposits. 
Besides the fact that the pollen-dust would be washed away from its resting- 
places by the rain and carried to the ground, it must perish in consequence of 
the soaking. Storms of wind without rain are also anything but beneficial, for 
they forcibly whirl away any pollen that they encounter and carry it in one 
direction only, and, as but a small proportion, if any, of the stigmas requiring to 
be fertilized lie in the path of the wind, the greater part of the pollen is wasted. 

The result aimed at is best achieved when the pollen-dust, after being 
removed from the spot where it has been produced or deposited, is distributed 
uniformly over an ever-extending area, becoming, in a manner of speaking, diluted 
and forming a cloud of gradually increasing dimensions but diminishing density, 
so that ^e thousands of loose pollen-cells which have up to that time been 
crowded together within the province of the flower and contained in a space about 
the size of a pin’s head are scattered over an area many million times as great. 
A gradual dispersion of the kind is only occasioned by a gentle wind. The 
light breezes which sweep through valleys shortly after sunrise, ascending air- 
currents such as one perceives quivering over heated plains at noon, the alter- 
nating land and sea breezes of the coast-winds which, in passing over cornfields, 
set the com in gentle waving motion, and in woods cause a scarcely audible 
rustle — such are the most propitious agents of pollination. It is easy to observe 
how, at the proper season, under the influence of a gentle wind of the kind one 
little cloud of dust after another detaches itself from the flowers of the plants in 
question and slowly soars away. Owing to the fact that the motion of aerial 
currents is undulatoiy and undergoes at short intervals alternate augmentation 
and diminution, the first motion of the pollen as it dissipates itself is also in 
waves; but the little cloud is soon withdrawn from observation as it proceeds 
on its way, and the only thing we can clearly discern is that pollen, like dust 
raised on a road, ascends in an oblique direction. 

The form and distribution of the stigmas to be covered with dust-pollen are 
also in harmony with these conditions. Most plants, whoso pollen is in the 
form of dust, and transported entirely by currents of air, have dioecious or 
monoecious flowers, and those which develop hermaphrodite flowers exhibit 
complete dichogamy, that is to say, the androecium and gynoecium ripen at 
different times, so that when mature pollen is being discharged from the anthers 
of a flower the stigmas of the same flower are already withered, and therefore 
no longer in a condition to receive the pollen-cells, or else they are still so 
immature that they cannot be covered with pollen. Any possibility of the 
transference of pollen from the anthers to the stigmas situated close to them in 
the same flower being attended with success is as effectually excluded in dicho- 
garoouB plants as it is in monoecious and dioecious species, and the pollen has to 
be blown to other flowers in the neighbourhood whose stigmas happen to be in 
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the receptive sta^e of development. In all these dichogamous plants the flowers 
with Bti^as in the receptive condition are situated higher than the anthers 
from which mature pollen is being committed to the wind. If you look at any 
of the species of Plantain (Plantago) a few days after they have begun to 
flower, you find that only the styles with their stigmas ready to receive the 
pollen project from the uppermost flowers in each spike, whilst the flowers from 
which pollen is being shaken by the wind occupy the lower parts of the spike. 



ng. 228 —The common Aider (Alnua glutinon). 

Branch with flowers that open before the leaves are unfolded; the male flowers grouped in the form of pendent catkins, 
and above them the female flowers grouped In the form of little spikes. • Leafy branch at the top of which are the 
rudlmentaiy lufloresoences for tlie following sprlnn. 


In these lower flowers the stigmas are already withered, in the upper ones the 
anthers are still closed. Therefore, in order to reach the receptive stigmas, the 
pollen must travel upwards. The same conditions are found in most species of 
Sorrel (Rvmex), in the Wall-Pellitory {Pa/rietaria\ in Saltwort (SaZsola), in 
Arrow-grass (Triglochin), and in Pondweeds (PotaTnogeton), and many other 
plants with hermaphrodite but perfectly dichogamous flowers (c/. figs. 236 and 
237). 

This phenomenon is still more strikingly exhibited by moncecious plants, 
i.e. where male and female flowers occur on the same individual. In the Oak, 
the Beech, the Alder, &c., the catkins of mature polliniferous flowers hang down 
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from the branches in the form of swinging tassels whilst the flowers containing 
mature stigmas are always above them, whether situated on the same or on 
adjoining branches (c/. flg. 228). In Fir-trees, only the pendent lateral branches 
of the boughs bear the male inflorescences, which at a distance look almost like 
red mountain-strawberries, whilst the female inflorescences stand up in the form 
of little cones on the top of the same boughs like tapers on a Christmas-tree; 
indeed, many Fir-trees bear the female flowers only on the highest branches close 
to the summit, and on the lower boughs none but male flowers, and under such 
circumstances pollen could not possibly reach the stigmas if it were only carried 
by the wind in a horizontal direction. Even in dioecious plants (i.e. where the 
male and female flowers are on distinct individuals) this relatively inferior 
situation of the staminal flowers is often to be observed, the end being attained 
by the fact that the individuals bearing male flowers grow less high than those 
bearing female flowers. Thus, for example, in Hemp-fields one may see that the 
plants discharging pollen never reach the same height as those whose flowers are 
to receive the pollen. Exceptions to the rule do, it is true, appear to exist in 
the Bulrush (Typka), the Bur-reed (SjHirgaiiium), and many species of Sedge 
{Garex)t which possess monoecious flowei's, inasmuch us in them the male flowers 
are situated above the female; but in consequence of the non-simultaneous elon- 
gation of the axis, it usually comes about that the mature female flowers of a 
plant whose stem is amongst the older and taller ones rests at a higher level 
than the male flowers of the individual next to it whose stem is younger and 
shorter, and it is easy to convince one’s self by observation that here also the 
pollen is not conveyed by the wind in a horizontal direction but obliquely 
upwards, and is wafted to the stigmas of neighbouring plants. 

This must not, of course, be looked upon as implying that when pollen dF 
dispersed by the wind none descends; but it is unquestionably true in the majority 
of cases that the clouds of pollen which are carried off by moderate winds at first 
soar upwards and either reach the stigmas awaiting them at a higher level direct 
in their way, or else, later on, when the air is still and the pollen-cells are scattered 
over a wider space, they sink slowly down, leaving a deposit on the stigmas, 
just as when dust is raised in a room it ends by slowly falling again and covering 
the furniture with a uniform layer. 

In some species at the very moment when the anthera burst open the pollen 
is ejected violently into the air and ascends obliquely in the form of a little 
cloud of dust. In this country a good example of this phenomenon is afforded 
by the Nettles. Anyone standing in front of a bed of Stinging Nettles on a bright 
summer morning, and, waiting until the first rays of sunshine fall on the flowers, 
will be surprised to see small pale-coloured clouds of dust ascending here and there 
from amidst the dark foliage. At first the clouds are solitary, and are given off at 
measurable intervals; by degrees they become more frequent, and at times one may 
see five or six or more arising at the same moment and at no great distance front 
one another. But gradually the little explosions become less frequent again, and 
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in another half-hour there is an entire cessation of the phenomenon. On inspection 
one easily discovers that it depends on the fact that the filaments bearing the 
anthers are coiled in the bud, and suddenly spring up at the same moment that the 
dehiscence of the anthers takes place. 

The species of the genus Parietaria and many tropical UrticacesB behave in 
the same manner in this respect as our Nettles. As an instance xeay be taken 
PHea microphyUa (also known under the name of Pilea mtuscoaa), which grows 



Fig. 220 —The Paper Mulberry-tree {BrousMonetui papyrifera). 


1 Leafy branch with capltuluni of female fluwere > Piece of a branch Htrtpped of Ite foliage with aplke of male llowen. • An 
unopened male flower In longitudinal nectioii. * An open male flower In longitudinal section ; two of the filaments are 
still tucked In. one has sprung up and Is expelling the pollen from the opened anthers. • An open male flower with all 
its stamens already uncoiled and the pollen discharged from the anthera • Two female flowen with long hairy stigmas. 
>, * natural size; x4-6. 

native in Central America, and is often raised in botanic gardens with a view to 
demonstrating the phenomenon here alluded to. One only has to sprinkle the 
plant with water at a time when it is covered with flower-buds and then take it out 
of the shade into the sunshine, and the phenomenon is immediately exhibited. All 
over the plant the flower-buds explode, and a whitish kind of pollen is discharged 
into the air in the form of a little cloud. Many Morem also display this 
phenomenon, as, for example, the Paper Mulberry-tree (Brouasonetia papyrifera), 
an illustration of whose flowers is given in fig. 229. The male flowers are arranged 
in spikes (229*), and each flower consists of a sepaloid perianth with four stamens 
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upon it. The filaments are very thick and, in the closed bud, are tucked in (229 ’); 
they are in a state of tension like a spring, but as soon as the cup-shaped perianth 
opens the filaments spring up one after another, whilst at the same instant the 
anther-cavities burst open and the pollen is ejected with force into the air (229^). 
When all the anthers are empty the filaments curve backwards (229 *), and soon 
afterwards the entire spike of fiowers drops oif the axis, it being no longer of any 
value to the plant. 

In all these plants ejection of the pollen only ensues when a light, dry wind 

blows at sunrise and causes an altera- 
tion in the tension of the tissues con- 
cerned. If there is no wind at all, or 
the air is close and damp, or if it rains, 
the opening of the flowers and ejection 
of the pollen do not take place, or rather 
they are postponed until the atmo- 
sphere has become dry again and a 
breeze arises which causes the flowering 
branches to sway about. The results 
of actual observation are of importance 
to a proper understanding of the dis- 
persal of pollen-dust. For it thus ap- 
pears that the air in motion has to 
start two processes which supplement 
one another, and must operate in rapid 
succession if the pollen-dust is to reach 
the right place and not be lost. Hie 
same current of air which causes a 
liberation and expulsion of the pollen 
by shaking the flowering axes and by 
altering the tension of the tissues of 
the flowers, also carries the pollen away 
from the spot where it has been pro- 
duced and conveys it to its destined goal; and this statement applies to the full 
extent not only to the case of resilient stamens, but also to all other instances of 
anemophilous pollination where the pollen is in the form of dust. 

A similar phenomenon is observed in the case of plants with short, thick 
filaments and comparatively large anthers filled with pollen of a floury consist- 
ency. The Phillyrea, the Pistachio-nut {Pistacia), the Box-tree (Buxua), and 
most Ashes, especially the common Ash (Fraxinus excelsior^ see fig. 230), may 
serve to illustrate this group of plants. The development of the carpels in 
each flower precedes that of the pollen. At a time when the relatively large 
fleshy stigmas stretch out far beyond the limits of the inconspicuous floral 
envelope, and are already capable of taking up the pollen, the anthers may be 



lig 280.— Tlie Aflh {Fraxvnua exeeWior). 


I Small blfiircatlnff branch, the left-hand limb of the fork bear- 
ing male flowera, the right-hand limb bearing hermaphro- 
dite fluwen. > Hermaphrodite flower. >Twoantheri; 
the upper one open, the lower one still closed. > natural 
slze;a,s x6. 
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The latter do not open tUl two 

of tL air beimr d^“ n v “ only then in the event 

anther-lobes. Tht^dees**^”'* « "ieomplished by longitudinal Assuring of the 
the nnir nf i if • fissuTes contract very speedily, so that each of 

rr fol of rel wheiSn the poU^li“ 

m the form of a floury or powdery mass ( 230 -). Just before dahis^nco the 



^ Blumes distended and anthers pendulous. 4 Splkelets 

In a wind. TOe pollen esoapiug from the pendulous anthers in the splkelets to the right; In tliat to the left fand below) 
the lingers (two only remaining) have shed their pollen; in a third flower (In tlie same splkelet as the last-mentioned) 
the anthers are still closed and in prooess of being ezserted. i, * x 12; >, • x 6. ^ 


anthers place themselves in such a position as to ensure the fissure being turned 
upwards, so that the recesses full of pollen are not emptied so long as the air 
18 still. It is only when the fiowering branches begin to sway to and fro that 
the pollen falls out of the loculi and is blown away in the form of a cloud of 
dust by .the same breeze as set the boughs in motion. 

In another group of plants the anthers are borne on long filaments, and are 
set oscillating and vibrating by the least breath of wind, the pollen being in 
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consequence discharged in little pinches as though from a sugar-sifter. If the 
flowers of this kind of plant contain pistils as well as stamens, the relative 
development of the two sets of organs is always so regulated that the stigmas 
are already perfect and adapted to the reception of pollen at a time when the 
anthers of the same flowers are still hidden beneath the floral or involucral 
envelopes and the pollen is consequently immature. By the time the pollen is 
completely developed and is in a state to be discharged from the opened anthers, 
the stigmas of the flower in question are withered and are no longer capable 
of taking up the pollen. Hence it follows that in these plants the pollen-dust 
must be transported to other flowers which happen to be at a younger stage of 
development if fertilization is to be brought about. This is what occurs in 
nature through the instrumentality of gentle breezes which impose a tremulous 
motion upon the anthers. 

In' the first rank of plants belonging to the above category stand the 
Grasses. Their mode of pollination is so remarkable that it is woi*th while to 
look into it a little more closely. One group of Grasses — of which Avena elatior, 
represented in fig. 231, is an excellent example — commences the process under 
discussion by a sudden distension of the bracts (known by the name of glumes) 
through the instrumentality of a special turgid tissue situated at their base. 
The result is that the anthers, till then concealed, are exposed, and it becomes 
possible for them to be exserted beyond the glumes into the air. This exsertion 
is effected by an extraordinarily rapid longitudinal growth on the part of the 
filaments. It has been calculated that in some grasses the filiform filaments 
elongate to the extent of 1-15 mm. in the course of a minute, and that usually 
in ten minutes they are three or four times os long as they were originally. 
In one subsection of these plants the filaments grow downwards, in another 
horizontally, and in a third straight upwards towards the sky. The turgidity 
of the cells in these delicate filaments is so great as to enable even those which 
grow vertically upwards to support the weight of the anthers witliout bending. 
In the case of those Grasses whose stamens grow downwards from the 
beginning it does no doubt look as though this direction were assumed in 
consequence of the weight of the anthers. This is not, however, the fact. A 
high degree of turgidity exists here also, and if one inverts the inflorescences 
of this kind of Grass, the stamens which have just completed their longitudinal 
growth remain quite stiff*, in spite of their extreme slenderness, and project 
straight up. Soon after, it is true, this condition ceases. The filaments become 
slack; those that were erect nod and droop, those that were horizontal fall 
down, and the anthers are then all suspended at the ends of oscillating threads. 

The dehiscence of the anthers is accomplished synchronously with these 
changes in the filaments. As long as the anthers lay hidden beneath and pro- 
tected by the glumes they were straight and linear in form (see fig. 231 ^). Each 
anther consists of two contiguous parallel lobes, and each lobe has a line running 
longitudinally down it, along which dehiscenee takes place. This operation 
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invariably commences after the anther has assumed a pendent position. The 
filaments and anthers are joined together by a slender connective, and the tissue 
of this connective is, as it were, articulated so that the anther is capable of 
turning freely without becoming detached (a condition termed veracMe). Hence 
under any circumstances the requisite position can be assumed; that is to say, 
the at first uppermost ends of the anthers can be made to hang down whether 
they are on pendent, or on horizontal, or even on erect filaments. When this 
inversion has been accomplished tlie anther-lobes open along the sutural lines 
already referred to. The slits only gape open for a short distance from that 
extremity of the anther which is now lowest. This partial opening is in some 
measure dependent on the further circumstance that at the dehiscent portion 
the two anther-lobes separate from one another and curve round in opposite 
directions, as is shown in fig. 231^. The significance of this inflection lies in 
the fact that the powdery pollen is prevented from falling out of the loculi the 
moment the slits are formed. For the curved ends of the anther-lobes assume 


the shape of little hollow boats in which the pollen may rest for quite a long 
time if the air is still (fig. 231 ®). It is not till a gust of wind sets the anthers 
swinging that the pollen -dust is blown away in the form of a small cloud 
(fig. 231 ^ to the right). On the first occasion only the tiny heap pertaining 
to the dehiscent extremity of the anther is removed, but this is immediately 
replaced by fresh pollen pouring down from the upper indehiscent portion of 
the anther. This new supply naturally has no long time to wait, but is blown 
away by the v#y next gust. The process may be repeated several times, and 
generally does not cease until there is no longer any pollen left. When the 
anthers are quite emptied they drop ofif the filaments in the form of dry husks. 
Usually, however, tliis detacliment of the anthers does not take place till several 
hours after pollination, and in the majority of Grasses, plants which have 
flowered in the early morning or during the day still have their empty anthers 


hanging to the spikes or panicles, as the case may be, at sunset. 

The changes preceding pollination are much more markedly dependent 
on the weather in Grasses than in other plants. The temperature and hygro- 
scopic condition of the air in particular play an important part. Ram and low 
temperatures may delay the splitting asunder of the glumes and the extrusion 
and dehiscence of the anthers not merely for hours, but for days. A very dry 
atmosphere accompanied by a high temperature also has the effect of 
the processes above described. The most favourable conditions for i^llination 
in the cime of most Grasses prevail in the early morning at an hour when there 
ie stUl some dew lying on the meadows, when the fi»t rays of sunjune M 
obUquely upon the flowem. end the temperature is rising gently «d a ight 
brel setsL spikes snd panides in motion. Under sudi «tem.^ ^ndiboM 
as these the phenomena of flowering and pollmation ate a^plished with 
astonishing rapidity. In some Grasses an obse^r may see the gl^« ^ 
and spring the stamens grow out, the anthers open and the pollen scat- 
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tered, all in the space of a few minutes. The earliest discharge of pollen begins 
between 4 and 5 a.m. in the height of summer, and the plants which take part 
in it thus early are the Meadow-grass (Poa), Koderiay and Avma datior, A 
little later, between 5 and 6 o’clock, comes the turn of the Quaking-grass {Briza 
media) and Aira ccespitoea, and of Wheat and Barley (Triticvm, Hordewm). 
Between 6 and 7 pollination occurs in Rye and in a great number of different 
Grasses which grow in meadows, such as Cock’s-foot-grass (Dactylis), Andro- 
pogon, the Brome-grasses (Brachypodium)^ and many species of Fescue (Featuoa). 
Between 7 and 8 o’clock the pollen is liberated from Oats of the Triaetvm 
group, from the Fox-tail-grass {Alope&wirus)^ Timothy Grass (Phleum), and the 
Sweet Vernal Grass (Anthoxanthum). An interval now intervenes, at least 
amongst the indigenous Grasses. Of exotic species which are cultivated in 
gardens the following discharge their pollen in the course of the forenoon, viz. 
the Millets (Panicum milliacevm and Sorghvm) between 8 and 9 o’clock; Setaria 
Italica and the Brazilian Pampas-grass (Gynerium argent&wm) between 9 and 
10 o’clock. Towards noon indigenous Grasses come again into play. About 11 
o’clock pollination takes place in most species of the Bent-grass genus {Agrostia), 
and between 12 and 1 in Melic-grass (Melica), Molinia, Mat-grass (Nardua), 
Elymua, Sclerochloa, and several species of Cedamagroatia. In the course of 
the afternoon the process takes place in a few isolated species, as, for instance, 
in some Brome-grasses at 2 o’clock, in a few species of Oat (A vena) at 3, 
in Agropyrum at 4, and in Aira flexuoaa between 6 and 6. It is worthy of 
note that the Soft -grass (Helena), under favourable atmospheric conditions, 
opens its glumes, pushes forth its anthers, and liberates pollen twice a day, 
once in the morning at about 6 o’clock, and a second time in the evening 
at about 7 — provided always that the temperature of the air is not less than 
14° C. The entire process lasts in most cases from 15 to 20 minutes for each 
flower. 

With the opening back of the glumes and extrusion of the anthers are often 
connected alterations also in the position and inclination of the stalks which bear 
the spikelets. For example, the pedicels of the spikelets of Agroatia, Apera, 
Calamagroatia, Kceleria, and Triaetnm divaricate from the axis, so as to form with 
it angles of from 45° to 80° for the period of pollination. But as soon as the pollen 
is discharged all these stalks move back towards the main axis of the inflor- 
escence, and the panicle, as it were, contracts. These movements are obviously 
designed to give suflicient room to the anthers when they are exserted, in order 
that they may oscillate freely and so disperse their pollen. In those Grasses where 
the flowers are crowded together in close spikes, and also in the large Carex section 
of the CyperacesB, the bracts do not spring open but only relax, and sometimes 
merely to such a slight extent that it is scarcely noticeable on cursory inspection. 
The thread-like filaments are also only partially visible in cases of the kind, the 
anthers are pushed forward and raised above the glumes through the rapid growth 
of their filaments. As soon as a filament reaches the proper length its upper 
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extreniity beoomea pendulous, and the anther hangs from it and encounters no 
obstacle to movements such as are required to shake out the rnll«n 

As in the cm of Grasses and Sedges, so also in Hemp and Hops (Ccmndbu, 
Hv/mvl/us), and in numerous species of Sorrel and Meadow-rue {e.g. Rwmex alpimus 
and iJ. aoutatuB, Thalictrwm, alpinv/m, T. fcetidum, T. minus) the pollen-dust is 
shaken out of anthers which are pendulous at the ends of delicate filaments; only, 



FIs tSSL— Ttaa Hm (Cr<miw MnnjiMfru). 

• WUh ttowen. • With frolte. 


in these plants not glumes but small perianth-leaves form the protective envelope 
round the anthers before they open. Moreover, in Hemp and Hops, and the above- 
mentioned species of Meadow-rue, the anther-lobes do not burst wide open when 
they dehisce, but exhibit parallel slits which are at first so narrow that the pollen 
«an only shake out little by little. Plantains {Plantago) also have their pollen 
shaken out of the anthers, which are home on long filaments, by the wind. The 
filaments are tucked in so long as the fiower is in bud, but when the petals unfold 
the filaments straighten out and project beyond the floral spike. The versatile 



Fig. 288.— Mountain Pine {Pinut PumUiA). 


1 A single poIUnlfenms seate (stamen) seen from abore. > Three polUnlferons scales, one above the other, seen from the side. 
The pollen falling from each anther alights on the upper surface of the stamen next below. ■ Two spikes of polUnlferona 
scales. * Branch with apical group of stamlnal flowers from which pollen Is being discharged. • Female flower. > xlO; 
• xB; *x2; « natural size. 


BO that the small gaping slit through which the pollen has to be discharged into the 
air faces upward. Consistently with this fact we find that in Plantains it takes 
a couple of days to disperse all the pollen. The same category includes the iPtna 
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(Ulmua, see fig. 232), the Japanese Bocconia {Bocconia Japonica\ the Meadow-rues 
with erect and divergent stamens {TJiMictru/m aqvjilegifolivm, T, anguatifoUum, 
T. JloLVum, &c.) and several species of Poterium and Sanguiaorha. The filaments 
of Elms are straight at all times, but they elongate shortly before the anthers open 
to about double their original length, and the dehiscent anthers are then displayed 
os pairs of gaping valvea In Bocconia the anther-cavities are in the form of long 
narrow niches, and the erect, radiating, filiform filaments vibrate under the slightest 
breath of wind like the aigrettes ladies sometimes wear on their heads. In the 
species of Meadow- ^ 

of \iaidagi), Tivalio 234.- Male FIow^ Of Tew fTawa Jaceaeo). 

A AiUl.cf With clowd puHen-naes > Anther with Its polleu-Bac* open and empty. •Branch 

tW/nif and UlTnUS whose lowei tluwciBare diacliarglni^ thuir pollen. >, • x 2; ■ x 7. 

are also remarkable 

for the fact that the fiesuree formed in their anther-lobes during dry weather close 
up quickly in the event of rain, and remain shut until the rain has ceased and the 
atmosphere has again become dry. 

In all the cases discussed hitherto the pollen escapes from the place where 
it originates into the air direct But there are also a large number of plants 
whose poUen falls in the first instance on to some spot within the province of the 
flowers, where it is protected from becoming wet. and in which it remains for a 
period of varying duration; nor is it blown away until conditions favourable to ito 
dispersal obWn in the environment Very different p^ of a flower 
in this as temporary halting-places for the pollen. In Pines “d Firs the 

backs Of polliniferons scales subserve this purpose in a curious way. Tte ^ 
surface of each anthernKiale in the Mountain or Dwarf Pine 
slightly excavated owing to the lateral edges being reflexed and the broad 






Fig 234.- Male Flowers of Tew (Taztu iaeeata). 

Antlicr with clneed pollen-iiars > Anther with Its polleu-Bacs open and empty. • Branch 
ehose lowei tluwcisare diBcliarglug thuir pollen. “ x 2; ■ x 7. 
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membranous scale in which the connective terminates being turned up, whilst 
on either side of the middle line there is a shallow trough (fig. 233 ^). It is easy to 
convince one's self of the fact that these excavations serve for the reception of the 
pollen which falls from the anthers above them (see fig. 233 and inasmuch as all 
the anthers crowded together in a particular spike usually open simultaneously, all 
the scales of the spike in question have their backs covered with the pollen>dust 
at the same time (fig. 233 ‘). As long as there is no wind the pollen rests on the 
scales where it has been deposited; but the moment a gust of wind shakes the 
boughs and twigs of the Pine-tree the pollen is removed from its resting-place, 
and whole clouds of yellow dust may be seen being blown upward from the spikes 
(c/. fig. 233*). 

The corresponding adjustment in the Yew (Tclxus) differs to a certain extent 
from tjie above which is so characteristic of Pines and Firs. The connective of the 
anther-lobes in Taxua does not terminate in an upturned scale, but in a little 
circular shield with an crenate margin. The anther-lobes are attached to the under 
surface or back of this shield (see fig. 234^). Moreover, the anthers are united into 
roundish heads, and the peltate connectives lock closely together like the separate 
parts of a mosaic, so that the pollen-sacs are not visible superficially. When the 
pollen has reached maturity and has assumed the form of powder, the pollen-sacs 
concealed underneath the shields burst open, their walls shrivel, and the anthers 
have then the appearance portrayed in fig. 234 The shields now resemble cupolas, 
supported by short columns, and arching over spaces in which is stored a heap of 
loose powdery pollen. Under the influence of a warm, dry atmosphere the tissues 
of the shields contract somewhat, and in consequence chinks appear between the 
shields, and the spherical conglomeration of anthers seems to be rent asunder (see 
fig. 234 ”). When the branches of the Yew are caused to sway by a gust of wind a 
portion of the pollen is at once blown out through these chinks in the form of a 
little cloud. In the evening when the atmosphere becomes damper, as also on dull 
and rainy days, the shields lock together again, and such pollen as is left is once 
more inclosed and protected from wet. On the return of warm, dry weather the 
cracks reappear, and the remainder of the pollen may be shaken out and blown 
away. 

The mechanism which has here been described in the case of the Yew, that 
being an easily accessible example, is found to exist in its main feature, though with 
many varieties of detail, in the Juniper, in Cypress, and Arbor Vitas {JwaipervSt 
Cv^re88U8f Thuja). One species of Juniper, viz.: Jvmipervs Virginuma, in which 
the little heads of stamens are closed when the atmosphere is damp, and open when 
it is dry, has been already selected for illustration in figs. 226 p. 126. 

Curiously enough, the Planes {Platanus), which are not related to the Conifers 
just referred to, exhibit similar characteristics in the matter of pollen liberation. 
The stamens have a peltate or pulvinate connective spread out over the anthers, 
and each stamen, considered by itself, resembles a short peg or nail with a large, 
thick head. Besides bearing little papillee, which are looked upon as alx>itive 
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petalSi the globular receptacle of the inflorescence supports a large number of 
these peg-shaped stamens. They stand out in all directions from the sphere, and 
their peltate connectives have their edges in contact as in the case of the Yew. 
Similarly, also, cavities are formed beneath the roof, composed of the connectives, 
and serve as temporary resting-places for the pollen-cells when they are discharged 



rig 235.-Hnw)l {Corylv* ilwflana) with flowers nnd fruits. 


from the dehiscent and shrivelling anthers. The final process of dispersal of the 
poUen in Uie form of dust is, however, essentinUy different from that which occurs 
in Yew, Cypresses, nnd Junipers. In Planes individual stamens fail out of &e 
spherical like bits out of a mosaic, and thus gaps are formed which 

constitute tire means of egress from the cavities filled with pollen-dusk The 
iufloresoenoes are suspended by long stalks, like big bends on a knotted string, and 
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as soon as a wind sets them in motion the pollen is discharged through the gaps 
in little clouds. 

A temporary deposition of the pollen on the backs of the flowers is common to 
all the numerous trees and shrubs which have their male flowers aggregated in 
pendent catkins or spikes resembling tassels or fringes in appearance, as, for 
instance, the Hazel (Oorylus, see fig. 235), the Alder {Alnus, see fig. 228), the 
Walnut (Jibglana, see vol. i. p. 742), Birches, Poplars, and Hornbeams. The floral 
spikes of all these plants are erect at first, and in the form of short, thick cones 



Ki(; 23b.— Cuilc'd Pouilw«u«l Potamvgeton erwpuii) in lliu net of poliliwUon 


and cylinders. A short time before the anthers burst the ajcis of the spike 
elongates and becomes pendent, causing all the flowers seated upon it to assume an 
inverted position with their originally upper faces turned to the ground and their 
backs upwards. The back of each flower is so contrived as to catch the pollen 
falling from the anthers of the flowers above it, and retain it until the tassels are 
set swinging by a gust of wind^ and the pollen is iiK consequence dissipated 
(c/. vol. i. p. 741). 

Sometimes the hollow upper surfaces of sepals, petals, or bracts serve as 
landing-stages for the pollen when it is discharged. This is the case, for example, 
in various species of the Pondweed genus {Potamogeton), in the Arrow-grass 
{Tviglochin\ and the Sea -Buckthorn (Hippopluie). In the Curled Pondweed 
(Potamogeton criapua), a plant which lives submerged in ponds and slow running 
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brooks, and in the height of summer raises its flower-spikes above the surface of 
the water (see fig. 236), the large, fleshy, reddish-brown stigmas are already ripe to 
receive the pollen at a time when the anthers close beside them are still closed. 
The perianth-leaves of the flowers concerned are indeed still folded together, and 
may be seen underneath the four projecting stigmatic lobes which are arranged in 
a cross, whilst the anthers are hidden beneath the perianth. The shortly-stalked, 
ooncave perianth-leaves do not open back until the stigmas have begun to wither. 
Almost at the same instant longitudinal slits are formed down the large, white 
-anthers, and they are speedily converted into gaping fissures, out of which flows 
a copious supply of yellow pollen of mealy consistency. It a fresh, dry wind is 
blowing at the moment of the dehiscence of the anthers part of the pollen is at once 
■earned off from the spikes of the Pond weed os they project above the water j but 
if a calm prevails a certain amount i 

of the pollen drops into the cavity 
of the particular perianth -leaf 
immediately below the anthers. 

Here the pollen may remain for 
hours together if there is no wind. 

It is only blown away by a strong 
puff of wind, and is then conveyed 
directly to other spikes projecting 
out of the water whose flowers 
happen to be in a much earlier 

stage of development, the four Fig.237 -AiTow-grMs(2Vi^*«*tojwJitte»») 



radiating stigmatic lobes being in 
•a receptive condition, but the an- 
thers yet indehisceut and the peri- 
anth-leaves still closed (see fig. 236). 


> A flower with bruah-like stigma already mature ; all the anthers 
Btlll closed 9 A flower with the stigma withered whilst the three 
inferior anthers hare opened and ore depositing their pollen in 
the concare perlantli-leaves at their hoses. In both flowers the 
lower front perianth-leaf has been cat off. x 8. 


A still more striking instance of the temporary storage of pollen in concave 
perianth-leaves is found in the Arrow-grass {Triglochin). Here, too, the develop- 


ment of the stigmas precedes that of the anthers by two or three days. During 
the whole period that the brush-like stigma at the top of the ovary is sound 
-and in a receptive condition the anthers are closed, and they only open when the 
stigmas have faded and turned brown (c/. figs. 237^ and 237*). The stamens, six 
in number, are in two whorls of three each, situated one above the other {cf, 
vol. i. p. 646), and underneath each stamen there is a deeply-concave perianth- 
leaf. As soon as thfu anther opens the pollen rolls into the receptacle thus 
prepared beneath it, whilst in the meantime the perianth-leaf has moved a little 
away from the axis and somewhat loosened its connection with it. The pollen 
rests in its hollow until a puff of wind sets the slender floral spikes swaying 
to and fro and blows away the pollen. It is a noteworthy circumstance that 
all six anthers of a flower do not open at once, but that first the lower whorl 
of stamens comes into play, and that after their pollen has been carried away 
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by the wind as above described both the empty stamens and the perianth-leaves 
at their bases drop off. Only after this has happened does the upper whorl of 
perianth-leaves relax; the anthers of the three upper stamens burst open, their 
pollen glides into the bowl-shaped perianth-leaves below, and exactly the same 
process is repeated as took place in the case of the superior whorls. 

The case of the Sea-Buckthom (Hippophae) cf. figs. p. 109), is 

worth mentioning as a third example of the same nature. The flowers of this 
shrub are conglomerated in little tufts on the sides of woody branches. Each 
male flower is composed of four stamens and two opposite concave scales; the 
latter have their edges in contact, so that they form a little bladder within 
which the four stamens are concealed. The pollen is of an orange-yellow colour 
and mealy consistency, and is set free from the anthers at a time when the 
bladder is still closed. It falls into the cavity, and is there completely sheltered 
from rain and dew by the overarching scales. When a warm, dry wind sweeps 
over the shrubs the bladders open by two opposite chinks, and the pollen is 
blown out from its resting-place in small quantities at a time. In damp weather 
the two scales close up quickly and protect what remains of the pollen from 
wet; on the return of dry weather they move apart again, leaving a free passage 
for the wind, which then carries off the rest of the poUen. This simple 
mechanism ensures the safety of the pollen in the event of rain, whilst enabling 
it to reach the stigmas of neighbouring shrubs whenever the external conditions 
are propitious. 

A close connection exists between these various contrivances to ensure that 
pollination shall only take place at the best possible moments, and the mainten- 
ance of a free passage in the direction in which the pollen is to be transported 
by the wind, and further between these adaptations and the shape of the 
stigmas devised for the reception of the pollen. It is obvious that no barrier 
must be interposed in the path of the little clouds of pollen-dust on their 
journey to the stigmas. If the flowers of the Arrow-grass, of Pondweeds, or 
Grasses were wrapped in large foliage-leaves a great part of the pollen would 
adhere to these leaves and would be as irretrievably wasted as if it had fallen 
to the ground or into the water. On this account also all flowers which have 
their pollen blown out of them by the wind are arranged in spikes and panicles 
at the upper extremities of the shoots and project freely into the air, but are 
never clothed with a mass of foliage. Particular attention may be drawn to 
the fact that a large number of plants wherein the pollen is in the form of 
dust flower before coming into leaf; that is to say, yield up their pollen to 
the wind at a time when the green foliage is still folded up in the buds or is 
just emer^ng from them. The Sea-Buckthorn, the Alder, the Ash, the Elm, the 
Ebzel, the Birch, and the Aspen all flower and discharge their pollen at a season 
when the branches are bare of leaves (ef, the illustrations on pp. 109, 185, 188, 
148, and 147). Were these plants to begin to blossom after the complete develop- 
ment of their extensive foliage the wind-transport of the pollen would be rendered 
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almost impossible. The way to the stigmas would be stopped by innumerable 
barriers, and the pollen would inevitably be deposited upon these obstacles and 
stranded. 

As regards the stigmas, we find that in plants with dusty pollen they are 
invariably fashioned so os to catch the dust. In one case they are fleshy and 
swollen and have the surfaces which are exposed to the wind covered with a 
velvety coating (see fig. 236), in another they are in the form of tufts of long 
papillose or capillary filaments, as, for instance, in the Paper Mulberry-tree 
(<?/. figs. 229^ and 229^, p. 137); sometimes they assume the shape of delicate 
feathers (c/. fig. 231, p. 139), sometimes of camel’s-hair pencils and brushes 
(fig. 237). At the time when pollination takes place they are always fully 
exposed to the wind and so placed that when the pollen-cells are blown against 
them they are caught like midges in a spider’s web. Yet, in spite of all these 
contrivances, it would remain very doubtful whether the stigmas would be 
dusted with pollen through the action of wind were it not for the concurrence 
of another circumstance. The wind is but an uncertain means of transport^ 
especially in the case of a passive object incapable of exercising any influence 
on the selection of a route. It is, therefore, important that the pollen should 
be disseminated broadcast in as thorough a manner as possible, and this is only 
possible if the number of pollen-cells is excessively large. Supposing that only 
two thousand pollen-cells were produced in a Nettle-inflorescence and these 
were surrendered to be the sport of the wind, it would be only by a lucky 
chance that a single one of these cells would be caught by the stigmas of a 
plant at a distance of 5 metres; but, inasmuch as the number of the cells 
constituting the poUen-dust of a Nettle amounts to millions, the probability 
of successful pollination is increased to a proportionate extent. If the stami- 
niferous flowers of Conifers, Hazels, Birches, Hemp, or Nettles be picked before 
the dehiscence of their anthers and placed on a suitable substratum until the 
anthers open, the mass of pollen-dust which is liberated is quite astonishing. 
It seems scarcely credible that so large a quantity of pollen could have been 
developed in anthers which are themselves so small, and the apparent 
anomaly only becomes intelligible when one remembers that the cells were 
packed closely together in the anthers, but afterwards lie simply in a loose 
heap. In years peculiarly favourable to the flowering of Conifers vast clouds of 
pollen are borne on gentle winds through the Pine-forests, and are often swept 
right beyond them, so that not only the female flowers, needles, and branches 
of the trees in question are powdered over with the yellow pollen, but also the 
leaves of adjoining trees and even the grasses and herbs of the meadows 
around. In the event of a thunder-shower at such a period the pollen may be 
washed off the plants and run together by the water as it flows over the 
grou^d, and then, after the water has run off, streaks and patches of a y^w 
powder are left behind on the earth, a phenomenon which has given rise on 
various occaaions to the statement that a faU of sulphurous rain has taken place. ^ 
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DISPERSION OF POLLEN BY ANIMALS. 

If this book were ornamented with pictorial initial letters illustrative of the 
contents of each section, we should have at the head of this chapter a group of 
flowers with bees and butterflies swarming round them, whilst into the scrolls of 
the capital would be woven a representation of the quiet life of field and forest as 
manifested on bright summer days — a subject which plays a prominent part in 
the poetic descriptions and pictorial art of all unsophisticated nations. Even in 
these days, pictures of butterflies fluttering about bright-coloured flowera, or of bees 
engaged in collecting the materials for their honey-combs, still find an appreciative 
public. Young people especially take pleasure in subjects of the kind, and, since 
youth never entirely dies out, there will always be people who prefer to see 
the beautiful lines and tints of flowering meadow and shady wood depicted in 
miniature than the bold outlines of a landscape. If, however, mere casual observa- 
tion of the relations between flowers and their insect visitors is sufficient to cause 
SBsthetic pleasure, and has stimulated people of every age and nationality to the 
production of works of art, it may be imagined how great must be the incentive 
to scientific study supplied by a deeper insight into these phenomena, and what 
extreme pleasure is derived from the successful discoveiy of the reasons for these 
wonderful relations, and from tracing their connection with other facts of science. 
It may be confidently asserted that the careful investigation of the processes 
connected with the visits paid by insects and other animals to flowers has brought 
the solution of the main problems of modem science considerably nearer, and we 
have good ground for hoping that the prosecution of these researches will succeed 
before long in raising the veil which still conceals the truth in tlie case of a number 
of unexplained phenomena 

Zoologists are quite justified in their assertion that many of the developments 
of insects’ bodies are correlated with the forms of particular flowers. But equally 
true is the conclusion to which botanists have arrived that many of the properties 
of flowers are likewise in correlation with the shape and habits of flower-seeking 
insects. Now, these flower-loving animals which would perish if for a single 
year the earth were destitute of blossoms, vary to an extreme degree in size and 
shape, in the nature of their external coatings, in what they reepire for nutrition, 
and in respect of their time of flight, and of a large number of other habits dictated 
by soil and climate. From the tiny midges to humming-birds, from the thrips, 
which are scarcely 1 mm. long, and live and die with the flowers, to. the gigantic 
butterflies of Ceylon, Brazil, and New Guinea, whose expanded wings measure 
16 cm. across, and which flutter cumbrously from flower to flower, a long and 
graduated series extends which corrcjsponds with a perfectly similar series in the 
floral world. The diversities of colour in the creatures which visit flowers, the 
various kinds of mechanism of flight exhibited by beetles, flies, bees, butterflies and 
birds, the multiplicity of organs by means of which they extract their food from 
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the flowers, their means of attachment to the blossoms, their fur and bristles for 
brushing off the pollen, have all their corresponding variations in form and 
colouring amongst flowers, and consequently there is an equally long and apparently 
parallel series in the realm of plants. 

Contemporaneously with the opening of the earliest spring flowers occurs the 
escape of the first pioneer butterflies from their cocoons; the same sunny day 
which rouses hive-bees and humble-bees from their winter sleep, sees the Willow- 
catkins protrude from their brown bud-scales and offer their honey and pollen to 
the world at large. Many flowers which open early in the morning are only visited 
by particular butterflies which forsake their nocturnal haunts at the same hour; as 
soon as the flowers close at sunset the insects in question also seek their quarters, 
fold their wings, and remain the whole night fast asleep. Other flowers do not 
open till sunset, when day-flying butterflies are alreatly gone to rest, and they are 
visited by Hawk-moths, Silk-moths, Owlet-moths, and other NoctufP which have 
remained throughout the day concealed in shady nooks and commence their 
ramblings when dusk sets in. These instances of the mutual relations existing 
amongst vital phenomena obtrude themselves annually on the notice of the most 
superficial observer, and have been described time after time. 

We need not occupy ourselves any longer at the present day with an account of 
the facts themselves, but rather with the inquiry into the causes both proximate 
and remote of all phenomena which are presented to our wondering senses. First 
of all, the question arises: what is it that induces insects and small birds to visit 
flowers, and what advantage accrues to a plant from the visits with which its 
flowers are favoured? The answer is, that the inducement is in some cases care 
of young, in others the desirability of securing themselves against dangers from 
storms, and, most commonly of all, it is the craving for food. Flowers, however, 
do not provide animals with breeding-places, with temporary shelter, or suitable 
nutriment without claiming a reciprocal service, but have their parts so adjusted 
that their visitors become laden with pollen, which is then transported to other 
flowers and deposited on their stigmas where it initiates a series of changes result- 
ing in the setting of the seeds. The next few pages will be devoted to the eluci- 
dation and proof of this general answer by aid of individual instances. 

As regards the choice of nests for their young it has long been known that the 
nocturnal Lepidoptera of the genus and also some species of the genus 

Marivestra lay their eggs in the flowerTof Caryophyllaceous plants, e.g., in those of 
the'Nottingham Catchfly, the Bladder-campion, Ragged Robin, and Common Soap- 
wort {SilsTiB nutoLifis, SUsnc Lych%%8 Flos-cucv^it S(J^<ynxLTixt ojffidTKUisy 

The eggs, which are brought forth through a comparatively long ovipositor, produce 
tiny caterpillars which move about fi’<*ely in the undivided cavity of the ovary, 
and there enjoy not only complete shelter but suitable nutriment, for they live on 
the ovules and young seeds which are seated upon the central placenta situated in 
the middle of the ovary. When they grow up they bite a hole in the side wall of 
the ovary, creep through it and descend to tlie ground, where they pass into the 
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chrysalis condition. One may see, frequently, on examining the ripe fruit-capsules 
of the Catchflies, the perforations by which the moth-larv» have gained their 
freedom. If the catexpillars of DianthoBcia devoured all the seeds in the ovaries, 
the species of plants frequented by them would derive no benefit, but, on the con- 
trary, an injury from their visits. Owing to the large number of ovules, however, 
they are very seldom completely destroyed, and even if all the seeds in one of the 
capsules were to be consumed there would always be other capsules in the same 
plant which would develop plenty of seeds capable of germination. The majority 
of the Caryophyllaceous species here in question, the Nottingham Gatchfiy (8ilene 
nutans, see figs. 238 and 239) amongst the rest, fiower at night, their blossoms 

opening at dusk, remaining expanded all night, 
and closing at sunrise. This is repeated in 
the case of each fiower at least three times. 
On the first evening the petals which have 
hitherto been rolled up and folded in the 
bud, spread themselves out in rays and 
bend somewhat back (fig. 239); five anthers 
are rapidly exserted from the middle of 
the fiower, and these soon afterwards de- 
hisce, become covered with adhesive pollen, 
and remain the whole night in that condi- 
tion. In the course of the following morning 
the filifonii filaments bearing the anthers 
belonging to the outer circle of stamens 
bend back, and the anthers fall off or, less 
commonly, are left hanging to the ends 
Fig. 238 -The NottiDgiiM Catchfly (sweiie nwtaiif) refiexed filaments in the form of 

in Uie daytime. 

empty shrivelled sacs. The next evening 
the second whorl of stamens included in these flowers comes into play, and just 
in the same manner as before, five anthers, which dehisce at nightfall, are exserted 
from the mouth of the flower and expose their pollen. The third day these 
stamens likewise bend back and usually let their anthers drop, and when dusk sets 
in the long velvety 8-shaped stigmas, which have till then been concealed inside the 
flower, are pushed out. Certain changes of position afiectmg the petals proceed 
simultaneously with these mutations. It has already been mentioned that the 
petals rolled up in the bud unfold on the first night, and assume a stellate and re- 
flexed attitude. At this time also the flowers emit a delicate perfume like that of 
hyacinths, which attracts a large number of nocturnal insects, but only lasts from 
8 o'clock in the evening till about 3 a.m. At daybreak the petals begin to roll up 
again, the operation taking place faster when the temperature is moderately high 
and the sky dear than when the weather is cold and the sky overcast. In the pro- 
cess of involution the petals fall into longitudinal folds and become wrinkled and 
grooved, so that they hang like five crumpled bags round the mouth of the flower, and 
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by their appearance might lead one to think that the flower had faded (see fig. 238). 
But as evening approaches the wrinkles vanish, the petals unfold, spread themselves 
out into a star, and become slightly reflexed once more. One peculiarity of these 
flowers is that the inner surface of the petals is white, whilst the outer surface 
is always of some inconspicuous colour, such as dirty-yellow, greenish, brown, dull 
red, or ashen-grey. Hence the radiating petals with their white inner surfaces 
exposed are very striking in the evening darkness, whereas in the daytime the 
crumpled petals with only their backs visible are anything but conspicuous, and 
give the impression of being already brown and withered, as may be seen in fig. 


238. They are consequently not noticed 
by insects in the daytime and receive no 
vib'ts from them. 

This appears to be exactly what is 
aimed at Such insects as visit flowers 
by day in order to suck their honey 
would be the reverse of welcome to the 
Catchfly. The filaments are reflexed, the 
anthers shrivelled and empty or dropped, 
and there is no pollen in the flower to be 
brushed off. A honey -sucking insect 
could not either take up or deposit pollen 
in the daytime, and the honey would 
therefore be sacrificed in vain. Indeed, 
the flowers would be worse off inasmuch 
as, being despoiled of their honey, they 
would possess one less means of attrac- 
tion in the ensuing night. On the 
approach of night the pollen-laden an- 



thers and velvety stigmas appear in front , , X 

of the entrance to the interior of the flower where the honey w concealed, the ec^t 
and white colour act as allurements, and the visito of insects are wel^me, pro^dM 
the size of their bodies is such that they rub against the pollen or stigi^ md fly 
quickly from one flower to another. Those which are too smaU, or aw destitute of 
wings, are stiU kept at a distance, this being effected by means of contrivan^ 
whiS will be the subject of discussion later on. Of aU Ihe w^e s^es the 
best adapted in respect of size and shape of body, len^h of ^ons 

other st^etural charaoterisUcs are the Owlet Motts (Noctum). “ Pj; 

ticular those of the genus JWlhscw, one of which is vun^ tte 

flower of tte Netting Catchfly in fig. 239. Th^ htUe 
visits to suck tte honey whilst tte females also lay their e^ in the flowew It 
“ . ^ the females become loaded with pollen from a flower 

eometimee happen^ too. tl^the f®^ ^ irfterwarfs they 

upon which they of any more honey, they 

fly with the polkn to other flowers where, msteaa or suoamg f r r 
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lay their eggs, and in so doing dust the stigmas with their freight. To sum up, the 
flowers of the Nottingham Catchfly and of other species of Caryophyllacem above 
referred to are adapted to the small Noctuee of the genera Dianthoecia and Mamea- 
tra, and are visited exclusively, or, at any rate, principally, by those insects. The 
Noctuee obtain honey from them, and the females find in them homes suitable for 
their eggs. The return made by the moths to the plants consists in the conveyance 
of pollen from flower to flower and the consequent conversion of ovules into seeds 
which would not be efifected spontaneously. 

The relations just described occur also among several other groups of plants and 
Lepidoptera. A number of species of the small blue butterflies belonging to the 
genus Polyommatua stand in the same relation to Leguminosm and Rosaceee. The 
beautiful Polyommatua Ilylaa visits the -flowers of Lady’s-fingers (Anthyllis Vul~ 
7ierar;ia) and in doing so transfers the pollen from one plant to another. The female 
lays her eggs in the ovaries of the flowers she visits, and from the eggs issue cater- 
pillars which feed on the young seeds. When mature the caterpillars forsake the 
ovaries and retire underground to pass through the chrysalis stage. The same 
relation exists between Polyommatua Bceticua of Southern Europe and the Bladder- 
Senna (Cohitea arboreacens), between Polyommatua Arcaa and the Great Burnet 
(Sanguiaorba officinalia) and in many other cases; only, besides the butterflies 
named, others alight with a freight of pollen on the flowers of these plants, but do 
not lay eggs in the ovaries, and only receive honey in return for their conveyance 
of the pollen, so that these cases are really only partially of the same category. 

On the other hand, the life-history of one of the moths living on the capsule- 
bearing species of the genus Yucca, and named Pronuba yuccaaella, has been made 
out, and must here be dealt with in some detail, as it affords one of the most 
wonderful examples of the dispersal of pollen by means of egg-lajdng insects. The 
flowers in all species of Yucca are arranged in large panicles (vol. i. fig. 154, p. 659), 
and each is bell-shaped and suspended at the end of a smooth, green stalk. The 
perianth-leaves, six in number, are yellowish-white and are consequently visible 
from a considerable distance in the dusk and on moonlight and stany nights. 
After the flower-buds open, which happens regularly in the evening, the perianth 
forms a widely-open bell (c/. fig. 240 ^). The dehiscence of the small anthers, which 
are supported on thick and velvety filaments, takes place simultaneously with the 
divergence of the petals, and a golden-yellow adhesive pollen is to be seen in the 
spiral slits of the anthers. Each flower is wide open for one night only; by the 
next day the free extremities of the six perianth-leaves bend towards one another 
causing the flower to assume the form of a balloon or bladder with six narrow 
lateral apertures (fig. 240^). In the twilight and by night, numerous small 
yellowish- white moths {Pronuha yuccaaeUa\ see fig. 240^) which have a metallic 
glitter in the moonlight* flutter about the flowers of the Yucca plants. The females 
penetrate into the interior of the wide-open bells and there endeavour to possess 
themselves of the pollen, not with a view to devouring it, but that they may carry 
it away. For this purpose they are furnished with a special implement. The first 
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joint of the ma^lary palp is lengthened to an extraordinary extent, and its inner 
8^ « W stiff bristles and can be rolled up Kk^ trunk (see fig 2^ 
18 used to seize the pollen, to conglomerate it into a ball and afterwards to hold 



Kig 240 —Transport of Pollen by Ksrg-lRying Inseuto. 

* Graiiuh from the infloreenence of Yurat Whipplri; the midtilo flower open, thiit beneath It was open the preriouB night aad Is 
now cloned a^ralu, the rent of the flowcra in bud s Single flower of the same plant yfalted by a inoth of the apeclei Pronuba 
yueeiiKeUa ; the three front perlanthdeavea renlovcd. • Stigroa of riieea Whipplei. 4 Pronuba yueeoifUa flying to a flower 
of rueea Whip^i. • Head of Pronuba ywieateUa with a ball of pollen held by the colled maxillary palp. !• Twig with Inflorea* 
oence of Pieutpumila ; the um-ehaped InfloFeacence (or syiicoiiium) cut through longitudinally. ' r Single female flower from 
the bottom of the synconlum of Fieus putnila. ■. * Htamena of the lame plant from the upper part of the lynoonlum. 
*** Synconlum of Fietu Cariea full of gall-flowera produced by Blastophaga, cut through longitudinally; near the moutii of 
the cavity la a Vig-waip (JUaitophaga groowrum) which haa eacaped from one of the galla. » Synconlum of Ficut Carioa 
full of female flowen, cut through longitudinally; near the mouth of the cavity are two Flg-waapi, one of which haa 
already crept Into the cavity whilat the aecond la about to do ao. n Male flower. >• Long-atyled female flowera of Fioua 
Carioa. i« Gall produced from « ehort-atyled gall-flower, u Bkutophaga grouorum eacaplng from a gall, it A liberated 
Blaatophaga. » The aame niagullled. i, •, *, •, i*. natural afae ;• x 2 ; txSO u, m x S ; i4, i*. n x & 


it In a very short time a moth collects by its means a ball of pollen, which is held 
by the rolled-up palpi close underneath the head and resembles a great crop. Laden 
with this lump of pollen, which is sometimes three times as large as its head, the 
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moth abandons the despoiled flower and seeks another forthwith. Having found 
one, it circles nimbly round it, making a sudden spring ofl* and on, and ends by 
settling on two of the thick reflexed fllaments, sprawling its legs out upon them. 
It then seeks to reach a favourable spot on the surface of the pistil with its 
ovipositor and there deposits its eggs. The ovipositor is composed of four homy 
bristles, and is adapted to pierce through the tissue of the pistil. After the eggs 
are laid and the ovipositor is withdrawn, the moth darts to the top of the infundi- 
buliform stigma (fig. 24f0^), unrolls its trunk-like palpi, and stuffs the pollen into 
the stigmatic funnel, moving its head to and fro repeatedly during the operation 
(fig. 240 ‘). It is alleged that the same moth repeats the processes of alternately 
laying eggs and stuffing the stigma with pollen several times in the case of the 
same flower. 

Most of the eggs introduced into the pistil are deposited in the vicinity of the 
ovules. They are of oblong shape, narrow and transparent and increase rapidly in 
size, soon revealing in each a coiled-up embr^^o. On the fourth or fifth day the 
larva is hatched and at once begins to devour the ovules in the cavity of the ovary. 
Each grub requires from 18 to 20 ovules to nourish it during the period of its 
development. M'hen it is grown up, it bites a hole in the still succulent wall 
of the ovary, crawls out through the aperture, lets itself down to the ground by a 
thread, burrows into the earth and spins an oval cocoon underground in which it 
remains till the following summer. Fourteen days before the time of flowering of 
the Yucca^ it begins to show signs of life, and the moment the flowers of that 
plant open the silvery moths escape from their pupal envelopes. 

An important element in the interpretation of the relations subsisting between 
the Yucca and the Yucca-moth is the fact that without the assistance of insects 
the sticky pollen of the plant in question could not get to the stigma. In the case 
of Fucca aloefolia alone there seems to be sometimes a transfer of pollen to the 
stigma through the instrumentality of the petals or of the elongating filaments; 
but in most species of this genus, that is to say, in those wherein the fruit is 
capsular, this certainly does not take place. With the exception of the moth 
referred to, insects but seldom fly to them, and those which alight by chance on 
the flowers do not cause a deposition of pollen on the stigmaa. If it were not for 
the transport of the pollen by Pronuha yuccasdla the ovaries and ovules of Yucca 
would not ripen into fruits and seeds. As a matter of fact, all the fruits of the 
capsular species are rendered abortive if moths ai^ kept away from the flowers by 
means of a gauze covering. Also, in gardens where there are no Fucca-moths, the 
production of fruit is suppressed. Yucca Whypplei, which in California, its native 
land, is visited by a particular moth and develops an abundance of dehiscent 
capsular fruits, has repeatedly flowered in the Botanic Gardens of Vienna, but the 
moth does not exist in the gardens, and, in consequence of its absence, not a single 
fruit has ever ripened there. On the other hand, it is ascertained beyond a doubt 
that the grub of the moth in question lives exclusively on the young seeds of these 
species of Yucca, so that one is forced to the conclusion that the moth stufib the 
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pollen into the stigma in order that its grabs may be supplied with the nutriment 
requisite for the preservation of the species — ^nutriment which would not be 
forthcoming unless the ovules were fertilized. 

This inference does not, of course, involve the assumption that the operatAons 
in question are carried out deliberately by the moth with an intelligent foresight 
of the results. But there is no objection to our looking upon the habits of these 
insects os unconsciously purposeful. The stuffing of the pollen into the stigmatic 
funnels is neither more nor less wonderful than the fact that in remote valleys 
where the population is very sparse and there are very few vegetable gardens, the 
cabbage white butterfly often flies miles away to look for cabbages upon which it 
may lay its eggs so that the grubs may find the food that suits them the moment 
they are hatched. Equally marvellous, too, is the case of many kinds of caterpillar 
which spin their cocoons on the bark of trees, and cover the structures wherein 
they are subsequently to undergo transformation into the chrysalis-state with 
lichens and fragments of bark, that their temporary resting-place may not be 
noticed by insectivorous birds; and again the same sort of phenomenon encounters 
us in the case of the caterpillars which live in the interior of the hard parts of 
plants, and before transforming themselves into pupsB make a special exit ready for 
the soft and delicate imago subsequently to be liberated. 

It must be observed that the grabs of Pronuba yuccaadla do not eat up all 
the developing seeds of the ovary in which the moth lays her eggs. There are 
about 200 ovules in each ovaiy. Even if half or two-thirds of them are consumed, 
there is still a sufficient number of uninjured seeds left to be scattered abiDad when 
they have reached maturity, whereas without the intervention of the moth not 
a single seed capable of germination would have been produced. Whether or not 
symbiosis with moths also occurs in the species of Yucca bearing berries has not 
been ascertained for certain; but seeing that the berry-producing species. Yucca 
aloefolia^ Y. TreculeaTia, &c., have been found to have holes in all their mature 
fruits — at least when they are growing in their native countries (Florida, Carolina, 
Mexico, Louisiana, Texas) — and other traces have been discovered pointing to their 
having been occupied by caterpillars, the probability is very strong that such is the 
fact. 

Still more remarkable than the relation between the genus Yucca and its 
companion moth is that existing between Fig-trees and certain small wasps of 
the group of the Chalcididaa To understand the relation clearly, it is first of all 
necessary to examine the construction of the infiorescence in the Fig. Looking 
at a fig that has been cut open lengthwise, as is shown in fig. 240®, it is observed 
that it is not a simple flower, but rather a whole collection of flowers inclosed 
in an urn or pear-shaped receptaclft These pear-shaped shoots are in reality 
hollow bearing numerous flowers on their inner walls. Each fig is 

termed a synconium. The orifice of the urn is very small, and is further straitened 
by the presence of smaU leafy scales. The flowers, which aie very simple in 
structure, almost fill the entire cavity; they are of two kinds, male and femala 
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Each male flower is composed of one or two—rarely from three to six — stamens, 
which are supported by scales, and are borne on a short stalk (flg. 240^*). In 
many species, as, for instance, in Ficus pumila, the stamens are spoon-shaped 
and have the anthers imbedded in the concavity of the spoon (flgs. 240^ and 240^). 
The female flowers possess a unilocular ovary containing a single ovule. The style 
is inserted rather to one side of the ovary and terminates in a stigma, which is 
variously formed. At the base of the ovary are to be seen a few small scales 
which vaiy in number, and may be regarded as the perianth (see flgs. 240^ and 
240*®). Many species have two kinds of female flower in the same um or 
synconium, viz. some with long styles and developed stigmas, and some with 
shorter styles and abortive stigmas. The latter are called gall-flowers for a reason 
that will presently be explained (fig. 240“). The relative distribution of male and 
female flowers is very different in different species. In the inflorescences of the 
India-rubber Fig {Ficus elastica), figured on p. 755, vol. i., the male and female 
flowers are apparently mixed together promiscuously; in that of Ficus pumila 
(fig. 240®) female flowers only are found in the lower part of the cavity, and 
only male flowers near the mouth. This distribution is the most usual, but yet 
another difference exists in respect of the number of male flowers. In the 
synconia of many species the male flowers occur in large numbers near the orifice, 
whilst in others there are very few — indeed it even happens sometimes that there 
is an entire absence of male flowers in one inflorescence or another. In many 
species some individuals only produce inflorescences containing female flowers, 
and other individuals inflorescences with male flowers near the orifice and with 
female flowers lower down. But the most remarkable circumstance of all is that 
in the inflorescences of many species all or most of the female flowers below the 
male ones are transformed into gall -flowers. This is the case, for instance, in the 
common Fig-tree {Ficus Carica) cultivated in Southern Europe, a species which 
includes two kinds of individuals, viz. those whose inflorescences contain female 
flowers only, and those whose inflorescences contain male flowers near the opening 
and gall-flowers lower down {cf. figs. 240 and 240**). The former individuals are 
known by the name of Fichus, the latter by the name of Gaprifiews, 

We have now to consider what may be the meaning of the gall-flowers. As the 
name indicates, not fruits but galls are produced from these modified female flowers, 
and this happens in the following manner. There is a small wasp belonging to the 
ChalcididsB, a family of Hymenoptera {cf, fig. 240*® and 240*^), already referred 
to as Blastophaga grossorv/nif which lives upon the Fig cultivated in the south of 
Europe. This insect passes into the cavity of the inflorescence through the orifice, 
and there sinks its ovipositor right down the style-canal of a flower, and deposits 
on egg close to the nucellus of the ovule. The white larva developed from the egg 
increases rapidly in size and soon fills the entire ovary whilst the ovule perishes. 
The ovary has now become a gall (fig. 240 “). When the wasps are mature they 
forsake the galls. The wingless males are the first to emerge, and they effect theit 
escape through a hole which they bite in the gall. The females remain a little 
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longer in their galls and are there fertilized by the Tnalea. Afterwards they come 
out also (pf. fig. 240“), but only stay a short time within the cavity of the infiores- 
cence, issuing from it as soon as possible into the open air. They accordingly crawl 
up to the mouth of the infiorescence, and in doing so they come into contact wi th 
the pollen of the male fiowers and get dusted all over the body — head, thorax, 
abdomen, legs, and wings. After squeezing through between the scaly leaves at 
the mouth of the inflorescence, and having at last reached the outside, they let their 
wings dry and then run off to other inflorescences on the same or on a neighbouring 
Fig-tree. I say ** run” advisedly, for they but rarely make any use of their wings 
in this act of locomotion. They now seek exclusively inflorescences which are in 
an earlier stage of development, that they may lay their eggs in the ovaries. 
Having found such an one they crawl to the opening and slip between the scales 
into the interior. Sometimes their wings are injured in the act of entering, indeed, 
the wings are occasionally broken off altogether, and are left sticking between the 
scales near the aperture. 

Once inside the inflorescence, the wasps immediately devote themselves to laying 
eggs, and in the process are of necessity brought into contact with the stigmas of 
female flowers. The wasps are still powdered over with the pollen from their 
birthplace, and it is now brushed off on to the stigmas, which are thus pollinated 
from another inflorescence. If the pollen is deposited on normal pistilliferous 
flowers the latter are able to develop seeds endowed with the power of germination; 
if it falls on gall-flowers it is, as a rule, ineffectual, because the sligmas are more or 
less abortive. Moreover, no seeds are formed in these gall-flowers, owing to the 
eggs of the wasp being laid in their place. In those species of Fig in which gall- 
flowers are not specially provided, the eggs are laid in a certain proportion of the 
normally -developed female flowers. It has, however, been observed in the case of 
the Common Fig (Ficus Garica) that eggs of Blastophaga grossorum laid in 
ordinary female flowers do not come to maturity, or, in other words, that a normal 
female flower is not converted into a gall, even if the wasp in question sinks its 
ovipositor into it and deposits an egg in the interior. For the style of the normal 
female flower of Ficus Garica (fig. 240“) is so long relatively to the ovipositor of 
Blastophaga grossoru/m, that the egg cannot be inserted quite into the ovary, but is 
left at a spot which is not favourable to its further development and there perishes. 
The gall-flowers of this species of Fig, with their short styles (fig. 240 “), are, on 
the other hand, pre-eminently adapted to the reception of the egg at the spot where 
the ovule would otherwise develop, whilst at the same time they are not adapted to 
the production of seeds capable of germination, since no pollen-tubes can develop 
upon their abortive stigmas. Evidently we have here a case of complementaiy 
functions or division of labour in accordance with the following plan. The wasps 
which deposit their eggs in the figs carry the pollen both to the short-styled gall- 
flowen and to the long-styled ordinary female flowers, and attempt to lay their 
eggs in both kinds of flower. The gall-flowers are prepared expressly for the 
reception of the wasps* eggs, and young wasps actually develop in them; but their 
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stigmas not being adapted to the reception of pollen they do not promote the 
growth of pollen-tubes, and no fertile seeds are produced. On the other hand, 
pollen-tubes develop on the stigmas of the long-styled flowers, and the latter pro- 
duce fertile seeds; but the long-style prevents the proper placing of the wasps’ eggs, 
and consequently galls are never or very seldom produced in connection with these 
flowers. 

It would take too long to discuss all the numerous diversities which have been 
observed in other species of Fig, even if they were known with sufficient accuracy 
to admit of a general survey. ‘We will only mention that there are approximately 
600 species of Ficus, which are distributed over the tropical and sub-tropical regions 
of both the Old and the New Worlds, and that up to the present time nearly 50 
species of small wasps of the genera Blaatophaga, CroBaogaater, Sycopfuiga, and 
Tetra^ua have been identified as efifecting the transference of pollen fi-om one 
inflore^nce to another in the various species of Fig. Thus, for instance, Blasto- 
phaga BraaUienaia has been identified in the inflorescences of seven different kinds 
of Fig-tree. For the most part each species of Fig has its own particular wasp: 
only in extremely rare instances have two dififerent species of wasp been found in 
the inflorescences of one and the same species of Fig. 

In Southern Italy and other parts of Southern Europe where the Fig has been 
extensively cultivated for ages, the majority of the trees planted are Ficus- 

individuals, i.e. such as have female flowers only in their inflorescences, these 

yielding the best and juiciest flgs. Fig-plants of the form known as Caprificus, 
which, besides male flowers, contain only gall-flowers in their inflorescences, are not 
cultivated, because most of their figs dry up and fall off prematurely. A few 
specimens of Caprificritt are reared here and there in order that their inflorescences 
may be artificially transferred to the branches of the Ficus-trees. The process of 
transference is called caprification, and the growers believe that the figs of Ficus 
are improved by the -wasps which come out of the Caprijicus-inhorescences and 
enter those of the Ficus. But this opinion, though very wide-spread amongst 

cultivators and peasants, is not correct. The figs of Fievs do not require the 

intervention of wasps to become sweet and juicy. As a matter of fact, Ficus- 
inflorescences which have been entirely unvisited by wasps and have developed no 
fertile seeds in their little fruits, ripen into excellent eating figs, and innumerable 
quantities of the figs sold come from trees and from districts where no j)rocess of 
caprification is employed. It seems, therefore, that the use of caprification must be 
traditional and have originated at a time when growers were not only concerned 
with the production of good fruit but of fertile seeds also with a view to the 
multiplication of the plants. At the present day Fig-trees are no longer raised 
from seed but from cuttings, and caprification is consequently superfluous. Never- 
theless the country people persevere with the old custom in spite of their ignorance 
of its real significance. 

Flowers and florsl envelopes are comparatively seldom called upon to act merely 
as a shelter for the night, or as a temporary refuge. Most bees and wasps have 
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their own homes which are furnished with safe retreats, and to these they with- 
draw at dusk and in bad weather, and butterflies, for the most part, are afraid 
to seek the interior of flower-bells or funnels for any length of residence partly 
because of their relatively large wings, which are liable to be injured in such 
confined quarters, and partly because in case of danger a rapid escape fvom the 
inside of a flower would be scarcely possible. Only beetles, flies, and liymenoptera 
of the genera MdigetheSt Mdcmostoma, Empis, A'o&rma, CUiasa, and HaJdctud 
need be mentioned; they are essentially nomadic in their habits, not possessing 
homes of their own or any settled night-quarters, but are satisfied with second-rate 
shelter, and usually pass the night wherever they have spent the day. If there 
should happen to be flowers there which offer agreeable food in addition to a warm 
retreat so much the better. Doubtless it is for these reasons that the honey-bearing 
blossoms of the Bell-flowers (Gampanvla) and the Foxglove, the interiors of which 
after sundown have a somewhat higher temperature than the environment icf. 
vol. i. p. 500), are especially favourite shelters on cold nighta The large capitula of 
Crepia graTidijiora, and of several other Composites whose outer ligulate flowers 
close in the evening, are also sought after by small beetles (CryptocepJialtbs violacetia, 
MeligeiheB ceneua) and little dark-colourcd bees (Panurgua v/rainua) to serve as 
nocturnal refuges, because a higher temperature prevails at night inside the closed 
capitula than outside. At sunrise they abandon their night-quarters, and in doing 
so probably — in some cases inevitably — brush off some of the pollen which they 
carry away and take with them on subsequent visits to other flowers. 

Sometimes insects remain in comfortable quarters of the kind not only during 
the night but also during the day, and even for several days. When once the small 
beetles of the genera Anthobivmi, Dasytea, and Meligethea have ensconced themselves 
in the interior of the flowers of Magnolias or Gentians {Magnolia obovata, M, 
Yvlany Oentiana acavXia, G. ciliata, 0. Fnenmonamthey &c.), they do not abandon 
this comfortable home till the third day. This is also true of the rose-chafers 
{Getonia\ which have a preference for the flowers of Magnolia grandijlora. They 
usually force themselves into the youngest flowers which are only just open and 
take their fill of the sweet juices exuding on and between the stigmas. Later on 
they devour also some of the pollen as it is liberated from the anthers and drops 
upon the petals. When the Magnolia-flowers open under a bright mid-day sun, the 
Cetonias keep still and warm themselves in the sunshine, and when evening comes, 
and the upper petals close up, they have no inducement to leave the quarters they 
have chosen, for the temperature rises in the inclosed space during the night from 
five to ten degrees Centigrade above the temperature outside, and, besides, the Cetonias 
are here completely sheltered from the attacks of nocturnal animals. Thus they 
stay in the flowers until the petals fall off and leave them exposed to the air. The 
flowersof the Opium Foggy (Papaver aorimifarum) are likewise sought out by flies and 
beetles .as soon as they open, and are not deserted until the petals drop. The sojourn 
is, however, much shorter than in the case of Magnolia-flowers owing to the fact 
that the Poppy only closes once for the night and loses its petals the very next day. 
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In the examples above referred to the insects are not forcibly retained in the 
flowers, for in fine weather the flowers of Gentians, Magnolias and Poppies are as 



wide open as they can be. But there are also cases 
where insects, after slipping into a floral cavity 
for shelter, are kept there for a time imprisoned. 
This remarkable phenomenon is exhibited especially 
by the Aroidese and Aristolochiaceee. In many 
Aroidem {Arvm, Drucunculuat Helicodiceroa, &c.), 
of which Antm conocephaloides (fig. 241) may be 
taken as a type, the ensheathing spathe widens out 
above, whilst below the middle there is a decided 
constriction, and the lowest part expands into a 
barrel-shaped receptacle. The temperature inside the 
cavity is always considerably above that of the en- 
vironment, and ranges not infrequently from 30** to 
36° C.; in the spathcs of the Italian Arum (Arum 
Italiciim) a temperature of 44° C. has even been 
recorded (see vol. i. p. 501). All these Aroideas have 
an offensive odour of putrefaction, and by this very 
property attract a number of animals which live on 
dead bodies and other decaying matter. These crea- 
tures settle on the projecting end of the spadix and 
climb down it into the barrel-shaped cavity, where 
they find a warm habitation and in addition a supply 
of food in the thin-walled succulent cells lining the 
interior. At the part where the spathe is con- 
stricted the spadix is encompassed by a ring of stiff 
bristles, which form a contrivance like a lobster-trap. 
The points of most of the bristles are curved down- 
wards, so as to allow the insects to climb down into 
the chamber but prevent their egresa It is not till 
some days later that the bristles become limp, the 
constriction in the spathe is loosened and expanded, 
and the captives are able to leave their temporary 
prison, and by that time the pollen has been liber- 
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The upper hairs relax later than the lower ones, and when, after the latter have 
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become flaccid, midges that have been imprisoned at the bottom of the cavity pass 
into the upper story, they are kept there for a time by the upper bristles, which 
are still rigid, so that the insects knock against the male flowers and must cover 
themselves with pollen. Finally, when this object is achieved, the upper bristles 
also relax and the midges are allowed to escape. 

It is astonishing what a large number of insects and what a variety of different 
kinds find a home in the flowers of Aroidem. The smaller Aroids, such as Arum 
mactolatum, widely distributed in Europe, are sought chiefly by tiny midges of the 
species Paychoda pkaUcenoidea, and it is not uncommon to find several hundreds 
of them in the cavity of a single spathe. In the receptacle formed by the spathe of 
an Arum conocepfuiloideat planted in the Botanic Gardens of Vienna, three species 
of small black midges of the genus Ceratopogon had congregated, and were present 
in such large numbers that when one of the spathes was opened artificially a whole 
swarm flew out. A second spathe of the same plant, which was immersed in alcohol 
and subsequently opened, was found to contain nearly a thousand midges of the kind. 
In the Italian Arum {Arum Italicvm) also as many as sixteen different species 
of flies, mostly of the genera Chi/ronomua, Limoaina, Sdara, and Paychoda, have 
been found in a single spathe. Another Aroid, DracuncuZua crinitua, is sought 
principall}’^ by large flies belonging to the species named Somomyia Ccaaar and 
Anthomyia acalaria. In the receptacles formed by the spathes of the Dra^u/Myulua 
Greiicua, which has flowered in the Botanic Gardens of Vienna, various carrion- 
beetles (Aleocham fuacipea, Dermeatea unduZatus, Saprinua nitiMlua, &;c.) had 
collected, besides numerous green-gilded flies of the genera Anthomyia, Lucilia, 
and Somomyia’, and in the sheathing-bracts of DracuneuXua vrdga/ria which grows 
in Italy scarcely anything but carrion-beetles of the genera Dermeatea and Saprinua 
have been observed. A single spathe of the last-named plant was once found to 
contain more than 250 carrion-beetles belonging to eleven different species. 

The flowers of the Birth wort genus {Ariatolochia) bear a surprising resemblance 
to the spathes of Aroidese, their perianths being, like aroid spathes, divided into three 
regions. First of all, there is the limb, which in the European species has the form 
of a trumpet, and in the tropical species of America assumes many other curious 
shapes, as, for instance, that exhibited by Ariatolochia ringena (fig. 242), where it 
is drawn out into a boat-shaped under-lip with an upper-lip arching over it. Next 
comes a tubular median portion, which is furnished with various contrivances to 
prevent the egress whilst permitting the entrance of creatures seeking shelter. 
Lastly, there is an enlarged basal portion like a bladder or pouch wherein the 
stigma and anthers are situated, and which constitutes the goal of the insect- visitors. 
On a future occasion it will be necessary to enter more fully into the manner in 
which the insects that creep into the pouch take up and afterwards deposit the 
pollen, and it will therefore be sufficient to mention here that they are kept pri- 
soners there until the anthers have opened. When dehiscence has taken place, and 
not before, the tubular middle region undergoes certain changes which make it 
possible for the captives to escape from their temporary dungeon. 
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For flowors to serve as refuj;res and nocturnal haunts for insects they need 
not necessarily be fashioned into hollow receptacles, pouches, bells, or anything^ 
of the kind, as is proved by the following observation. In my garden the flowers 
of plants of Phlox paniovlataf indigenous to North America, and of the Canadian 
Golden-rod (Solidago Gomadenais), which bloom simultaneously in the autumn, 
were visited by numberless flies — particularly by the large bee-like Eriatalia arhtw- 
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torum — ^which feasted on as much of the pollen as was accessible to them. By 
day they stayed as readily on the Phlox-flowers as on the Golden-rod; but as 
night approached they one and all migrated to the Golden-rod. Not a single fly 
remained on the Phlox, whereas the great bunches of Golden-rod capitula were 
covered with hundreds of flies. On the following night, which was still and cold, 
I examined the flowers by the light of a lantern and found that less dew was 
deposited on the flowers of the Golden-rod than on those of the Phlox, and this 
led me to conjecture that the temperature of the former flowers had risen in the 
night above that of the surrounding atmosphere. And this turned out to be the 
case. A thermometer inserted in the middle of the inflorescence of the Golden-rod, 
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which was in full flower, recorded a temperature about 2® higher than the environ- 
ment, and probably there would have been a still greater diflerence if the form and 
disposition of the capitula had not been peculiarly uufavourable to the retention 
of the warm layer of air in immediate contact with the flowers. The inflorescences 
of the Phlox exhibited no rise of temperature, but, on the contrary, a fall of 1*6® as 
compared with the surrounding atmosphere, and they were copioiAsly bedewed. 
Thus the flies had selected a relatively warm place for their night’s rest, although 
it could not really be called a shelter. As the pollen in the Golden-rod is pushed 
during the night out of the tube formed by the anthers, the flies found on awaking 
next morning their meal again ready for them, and it was evidently impossible 
that they should leave their nocturnal resting-place without first smearing them- 
selves over with pollen. 

ALLUREMENTS OF ANIMALS WITH A VIEW TO THE DISPERSION OF POLLEN. 

Next to honey pollen is the principal food which animals seek for in flowers. 
There are some plants from which honey is entirely absent, and which offer only 
pollen to the food-seeking animals. Such, for example, are the Poppy (Papaver), 
Traveller’s Joy (CleTruUis Vitalha), Pheasant’s Eye (Adonis), and several Anemones 
(Anemone oUpina, haldenais, sylvestris, Hepatica, &c.>, the numerous Cistuses and 
Rock-roses (Cistus and HeUanthemum), and Roses (i^osa). They all agree in this: 
that their flowers when open stand erect and have a star-shaped or cup-like form, 
so that the pollen falling out of the anthers is not lost, but remains for some time 
on the concave upper surface of the petals. This is especially noticeable in flowers 
of the Poppy family (Eschscholtzia, Glaucium, Roemerm, Argemone\ cf, fig. 222^ 
p. 112, and fig. 243). In comparison with the honey-producing flowers, to be 
described later on, they always appear to have a simpler construction, which is 
accounted for by the fact that they have no need of special contrivances for the 
secretion and storing or protection of honey. 

The flowers of these plants are eagerly sought for by little beetles of the 
genera Anthohium, Dasytes and Meligethes, and it is no uncommon thing to find 
in a single Cistus or Rock-rose flower, half a dozen Dasytes greedily devouring the 
pollen. Along with the beetles numerous flies also visit these honeyless flowers 
for the sake of the pollen, more especially certain Ruscidas, Stratiomyid®, and 
Syrphidro, which seize the pollen-cells with the terminal lobes of their mouth- 
parts, bruise them thoroughly, and swallow them bit by bit. Besides these, certain 
Hymenoptera, e.g. species of Prosopis, and also Thrips (Thrips), are eaters of pollen, 
and if they establish themselves in great numbers can in a short time almost 
entirely clear away all there is to be found. 

It is well known that bees and humble-bees collect pollen in large quantities 
and carry it to their nests as food for the larv®. The collecting is carried on by 
means of specially constructed hairs and bristles, which clothe various parts of the 
body, particularly the abdomen and the terminal segments of the hind-legs, and 
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which are sometimeB found united into a thick fur, sometimes arranged in regular 
rows or bands, or grouped into brushes. Some of the hairs are soft and flexible, like 
delicate little feathers, and when these structures are crowded close together, they 
act just like a dusting-brush. The pollen over which they have swept, and with 
which they have become covered, remains hanging between the feathers, from which 
it can easily be removed afterwards. Other hairs, as already mentioned, are short 
and stiflT, and resemble eyelashes or bristles, arranging themselves in regular rows, 
so as to form small besoms. In bees and humble-bees these brushes occur on the 
end-segments of both hind-legs, while in species of Osmia only a single brush is 
formed on the lower side of the abdomen. When these insects stroke the pollen- 
covered anthers, or the petals on which the loose pollen has fallen, with their legs 

or abdomen, they remove the pollen with the 
small brushes and the chinks between the 
biistles are quite filled with it. Moreover, 
the bees and humble-bees, with the assistance 
of the brushes on the terminal segments of 
their hind-legs, are able to comb and sweep 
off the pollen which was imprisoned in the 
soft hairs of their own fur, and thus these 
brushes form excellent collecting apparatus. 
In addition, these insects have special contri- 
vances on their legs which have been com- 
pared to little baskets; they are smooth, 
sharply-defined hollows, hedged in by stiff 
rod-like bristles, in which the pollen, pressed 
into clumps and pellets, is packed up to be carried home. Many of these Hymen- 
optera moisten the pollen which they wish to collect with honey-juice, especially if 
it is powdery or dust-like, so as to be able to knead it into the little baskets. For 
instance, when the bees wish to obtain the pollen of the Plantain (Plantago) as 
it emerges from the clefts of the anthers, they eject on it first of all some honey 
from their extended sucking -tube, by which means the loose mass becomes 
coherent and adapted for collection. It also frequently happens that the loose 
pollen to be collected is already provided with juices from the perforated, turgid 
tissue of the neighbouring petals. If the pollen is sticky provision of this kind 
is not needed. The slightest disturbance and the most delicate touch are then suffi- 
cient, and the pollen adheres to the body of the insect, even the smooth hairless 
parts of the thorax, the abdomen, and the legs being covered with it. 

Since the sole use of insect-visits to flowers is the transference of the pollen 
from one flower to another, it is evident that some restriction must be placed upon 
its too extensive demolition. As a great part of the pollen can always be eaten in 
the flower, or carried off to the nest as food for the larvss, it is necessaiy that some 
should remain adhering to the body of the visitor, so that the stigmas of other 
flowers may be adequately provided. This necessity is excellently met by the 



Fig. 84S.— Honeyleu Flower of Argemom Mewieana 
with abundoot pollen. 
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superfluity of pollexL All flowers which contain no honey and offer only pollen as 
food for the insects, e.g, those of Cistuses and Boses, of Poppies and Clematises are 
characterized by a large number of stamens containing so much pollen that in spite 
of the extensive depredations of the insects, the necessity of pollinating the stigmas 
is always provided for. The pollen-eating beetles, after visiting such flowers, are 
always powdered all over with pollen, and as they cannot immediately rid them 
selves of that which clings to their thorax, abdomen, wing-cases, and legs, when 
they leave the flowers, they invariably carry it to other flowers. The bees and 
humble-bees also, which enter such flowers to collect pollen, come out covered as if 
with flour, and when subsequently they set to work energetically with their leg- 
brushes to clear the dust from their fur, there always remains behind enough to 
give the stigmas of other flowers their portion when they next visit them. 

Flowers which conceal honey in their depths are very economical with their 
pollen, and in them care has been taken that it shall not be squandered or uselessly 
scattered. Animals which frequent flowers poor in pollen are, moreover, vigorous 
honey-suckers and do not attempt either to eat the pollen or to collect and cany it 
into the nest for their brood. Involuntarily, they become streaked and clothed 
with pollen, a state of affairs not always agreeable to them. At the same time it 
cannot be very disagreeable, for the animals may be seen immediately after flying 
out of the pollen-strewing flowers as if frightened, entering flowers of the same 
species in the next moment where they will experience the same treatment. It 
would indeed be strange if the same flowers should on the one hand have such 
contrivances as will allure insects in order that they may transfer the pollen from 
plant to plant, and on the other hand be so arranged as to shock these laden and 
attracted guests, and disincline them to further visits. Such a contradiction never 
does occur in the flower-world, but all the contrivances connected with the trans- 
ference of pollen display a harmony which fills those who busy themselves with 
these phenomena with astonishment and admiration. 

The dusty, flour-like coatings which are observed on the flowers of some 
Orchids, particularly of the genera Eleanthus and Polyatachya, are very similar 
to pollen in outward appearance, but in reality wholly different. They consist 
of masses of loose, round cells which lie in rows like necklaces of pearls on the 
upper side of the young petals. As a rule, this covering occurs only on the 
unpaired leaf of the Orchid-flower known as the lip, which thus resembles a tiny 
cup filled with flour. The loose cells, which look like flour or duet, contain starch, 
sugar, oil, and albuminous compounds, and so form an excellent food, serving, just 
like the pollen-cells, to allure and please the insects. 

For the most part these dusty, flour-like coatings are rare. It more frequently 
happens that rows and masses of cells which project from the surface of certain 
parts of the flower, appearing to the unaided eye as papillsB, hairs, swellings, and 
warts, are offered as food to these flower-visiting insects, and must therefore be 
reckoned so far as allurements. In the flowers of the Portulaca (Portvlaca 
Ueraoea) there is a ring-shaped cushion covering the spherical ovary, from its inner 
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edge spring the stamens, and from its outer margin the petals. Between these two 
floral whorls the fleshy cushion is seen to be beset with clear, diaphanous papilles, 
which, indeed, secrete no juice, but are nevertheless sucked by small insects visiting 
the flowers, and are sometimes actually eaten. The same is true of the delicate 
hairs which beset the staminal filaments of the Pimpernel, Mullein, and Spiderwort 
{AnagaUia, Verbdscvm, Tradeacantia), and which under the microscope appear to 
be tuzgid cells arranged singly or in rows just like the hairs which clothe the 
bottom of the hollow perianth-leaf in the flower of the Lady’s-Slipper Orchid 
(Oypripedwm). In several species of the genus Lyaimachia {Lyaimoufhia tkyrai- 
flora, cUiata, &c.), the ovary is covered with small warts whose juicy cells are 
sucked or devoured by animals; and in the flowers of the Snowflake {Leucqjwm 



Fig. 244 — Flowen of the Snowflake (Leucojum vemum). 

1 Seen from the aide. * Tlie front part of the flower cut away and the remaining part of the perianth ipread out in one 
plane. Round the style li a cushion of soft tluue which secretes no honey. (Both figures somewhat magnified.) 


vemvm; cf. fig. 244), there is a cushion-like mass of cells surrounding the style, 
whose significance is identical with that of the small warts just mentioned. 
Numerous Orchids, too, viz. Odontogloaaumf Oncidiv/nif and Stanhopea, bear fleshy 
swellings, pegs, and combs on their perianths which admit of a similar interpreta- 
tion. 

It also often happens that certain portions of flat petals consist of a cell-tissue 
which can be easily perforated and sucked by the mouth-apparatus of insects. 
Such parts are usually distinguished from their surroundings by their greater 
brilliancy, and one might suppose that this was due to a thin layer of fluid, 
although this is not really the case. Especially noticeable in this respect are the 
flowers of CentuTicyidua mvaimuaj a tiny Primulaceous plant, whose cup-shaped 
corolla is carpeted at the bottom with slightly-arched, large, juicy, superficial cells, 
which glitter like silver in the sun. The petals of the Bloodwort {Sangmnaria), 
of the St. John's Wort (Hypericum), of the Laburnum (Gytiaua Lahurnvm), of 
Spartivm, and of many other plants, behave in the same way. Repeated observa- 
tions have also shown that the petals of Hyacinths and of many Anemones, and the 
flowers of the Centaury (Erythrcea), as well as the hollow, honeyless spurs of our 
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meadow Orchids {Orchis mascvlaf Tnilitaria, Morio, &c.), are pierced and sucked by 
insects, and it should be noted here that not only flies, bees, and humble-bees, but 
even butterflies are capable of boring into juicy tissue. Butterflies have at the end 
of their maxillary laminoe which compose their proboscis, certain sharp-pointed 
appendages with which they first rip up the juicy tissue and then steal the 
liquid. 

A special allurement to those insects which are accustomed to pierce and suck 
juicy tissues is observed in species of Ereniv/rvs {E. altaicvs, caucaaicuSt taiLricus), 
indigenous in Altai, Caucasus, and Taurus. These plants, which belong to the 
LiliacesB, bear a raceme on a long rachis which elongates greatly during flowering. 
When the flower-buds open the petals are spread out flat, and surround the still 
closed anthers like a six-rayed star. This only lasts for a short time. As soon as 
the anthers dehisce and expose their sticky, orange-coloured pollen, the petals roll 
themselves up, become shrivelled, and form a small dirty red-brown ball, from 
which spring six thick greenish swellings. These swellings, which are really the 
juicy veins of the under sides of the petals, resemble green aphides. The fly 
Syrpkns pirastn, which is known to seek for Aphides, pierces and sucks these 
swellings, apparently mistaking them for the insects; at any rate they pierce the 
rolled-up flowers of Eremurus just like Aphides, and, what is most wonderful 
about the matter, they load themselves by this means with the pollen of the anthers 
standing in front of the flower, and convey it to the stigmas of other flowers. 

We shall have to speak presently of plants whose flowers are only open for a 
day, a night, sometimes only a few hours. The petals of these plants have this 
peculiarity, that when they wither they fall quickly, become discoloured, crumpled 
or rolled up, and pulpy. Then the cell-sap exudes from the tissue and covers 
the surface with a thin layer of fluid. Pulpy petals of this kind are visited by 
insects, specially by flies, which lick up and suck the juice, and at the same time 
cover the stigma with pollen brought from other flowers. This is the case, for 
example, in Galandrinia, Tradescantia, and ViUaraia. This proceeding is an 
uncommon one, for the simple reason that the number of plants with such short- 
lived flowers is vexy limited. 

On the oilier hand, the secretion of juices on the surfaces of fresh tissues of 
flowers that remain open several days is a widely-spread phenomenon, so that it is 
perhaps not too much to say that this secretion occurs in 90 per cent of flowers 
visited by insects and humming-birds. The secreted juice contains more or less 
sugar and has a sweet taste. But along with the sugar there are also various other 
ingredients in solution. According to the variable contents of these ingredients the 
consistency, the colour, and the smell of the liquid of course vary considerably. 
Sometimes it is watery and colourless, while at other times it is a thick fluid and 
brown like treacle. The dark liquid, as it is found in the flowers of Melianthua, 
has an unpleasant and even an offensive odour. But in most cases the smell is 
similar to that of bees’ honey. For the most part this sweet sap is practically the 
same as honey, and this name is therefore now given to it by most botanists. 
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Botanists of earlier time called it nectar, and those parts of the flower which pre- 
pared and stored it, when they were readily distinguishable, were called nectariea 

The secretion of honey takes place in many cases through stomata, and these are 
either distributed uniformly over the surface of the tissue, or collected together in 
particular spota Usually the stomata are large and of the form known as water- 
pores. In the Willows {SaUx) the peg-like or tabular nectary bears only a single 
large water-pore at its truncated end, which pours out colourless honey. There are 
also nectaries which are quite devoid of stomata and in which the sweet juice comes 
to light by diffusion through the outer walls of the superficial cells. Sometimes the 
inner layer of this cell-wall seems to break down into mucilage, becomes changed 
into a gummy substance, then into sugar, finally pouring out from clefts in the 
cuticle which has been raised up like a bladder and burst. 

Th^ amount of the honey secreted varies very much. In many plants the 
drops exuding from the stomata of the petals are so small as to be scarcely visible 
to the naked eye. In others the honey forms an extremely thin layer, looking as 
if the tissue had been stroked over with a moist brush. In most cases the small 
drops flow together into larger drops, which fill the grooves, cylinders, depressions, 
and cups prepared for their reception. Sometimes these receptacles become filled 
to overflowing, and then at the least touch the sweet juice flows out of the flowers 
in drops. This occurs, for example, in Mdianthua major^ growing at the Cape, 
from whose flowers, with their large cowl-shaped honey-receptacles, an actual rain 
of honey pours when the inflorescence is shaken. So much fluid honey is secreted 
by two small hom-like processes in the flower of a tropical Orchid named Cory- 
anthea, that it continues to flow for a long time from the points of the horns. 
The lower end of the so-called lip is hollowed out, and gradually the cavity is 
quite filled by the trickling honey. The quantity of sweet fluid which so collects 
amounts to about 30 grammes. 

In most instances the most important ingredient of the honey for alluring 
insects, viz. sugar, is in solution, both on account of its chemical properties and 
also because the sweet fluid in the hidden grooves and tubes of a flower is thus 
less exposed to evaporation. Sugar ciystals of considerable size formed from the 
sweet juices of the flower are only found in some Orchids of the genus Aeridea, 
It is not necessary to do more than allude to the fact that, as well as in flowers, 
the sugary solution which pours out from the bracts of certain Composites becomes 
changed into crumbly crystalline masses, though it may be deserving of short 
notice. Of this form of sugar as a much -desired food of ants we shall speak 
in a subsequent chapter. 

Usually the honey remains exactly where it has been formed and excreted, 
but there are some flowers in which this is not so; i.e. those where the sweet 
juice flows from its place of origin and is stored up in special receptacles or 
honey -bags. This, for example, is the case in the flowers of Coryamtheat Mdir 
emthua, Viola, and Liruiria. It has already been mentioned that in Coryanihea 
tliere exists an actual collecting-cup, which receives all the honey as it trickles 
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down from the hom-shaped secreting bodies. In Mdianthua there are two 
narrow petals from which the honey drops into the cup-shaped sepal. In Vida 
each of the two lower stamens is furnished with a long process which projects 
from the connective, and these processes excrete honey, which trickles down into 
the expansion of the lower, middle petal surrounding them. In the Toad-flax 
{LinaTna) the honey is excreted by a cushion at the base of the ovary, but flows 
from it through a narrow cleft between the two longer stamens into the hollow 
spur of the corolla directed downwards and backwards. 

In addition to portions of the flower proper, bracts can secrete honey. In 
many flowers single members only are changed into nectaries, but in others a 
whole whorl of membera Tissue-bodies are often seen which are difficult to 
explain from the standpoint of speculative morphology, because of the incomplete 
knowledge of their development, 
and of which it is impossible to say 
whether they have arisen directly 
from the receptacle or from a leaf- 
structure. On this account it is 
also not easy to classify or enu- 
merate nectaries in a thoroughly 
satisfactory manner. If, therefore, 
in the following a certain order is 
observed, this is only for the sake 
of distinctness, and not with the 
idea that the structures placed side by side belong necessarily to one and the same 
morphological category. 

In the flowers of most Umbelliferous Plants, of the Cornel, Ivy, Golden Saxi- 
frage, of numerous species of Saxifrage and Spindle-tree (e.g. Euonymua eu/ropoBtia, 
cf. fig. 245'), a cushion of tissue is developed on the ovary. The stamens and 
floral-leaves stand round this cushion in a circle but not so as to conceal it, and in 
the open flower within the corolla the honey may be seen glittering in the sun- 
shine like a thin coat of varnish. The middle of the shallow, basin-shaped flowers 
of the Sumach (Rhus), of the Buckthorn (Bhamnvs), and of the Red Currant 
(Riles, cf. fig. 245 is covered with a fleshy disc which secretes fluid honey over 
its whole surface. The Box (Buxus) exhibits in the middle of both its staminate 
and pistillate flowers three little swellings meeting together, each of which deposits 
a drop of honey. In the Lady’s Mantle (Alch£miUa), Bihhaldia, and Sclercmthus 
the flower is divided into two stories, into a lower cup-shaped, in which stands the 
ovary, and an upper, shallower one formed by the floral-leaves. Between the 
stories is a disc perforated in the middle, or rather a flat ring is interposed which 
may be compared to the diaphragm in the tube of a microscope. This band also 
glistezu 3 on its upper side in consequence of an extremely thin layer of honey 
spread over it. The honey-secreting tissue of the Spurge (Euphorbia) is very 
peculiar. The thickly-crowded flowers are surrounded by a cup-shaped envelope 



lig. SM.->Hon«y>Moretlng tlHne In flowers. 

1 Flower of the Bptndle>tree (Xuonymut eurofMBus); x4 * Flower of 
the Bed Currant (itihef rubrum) cut through lon^tudlnally; x6. 
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whose edge is studded with crescent-shaped, oval, or rounded bodies. These bodies 
glisten on their upper side with a thin coating of nectar, just like the cushions on 
the ovaries of Umbelliferous Plants or of the Spindle-tree. 

In the flowers of the Sloe, Almond, and Peach trees, Baspberries and Straw- 
berries, some Cinquefoils, and numerous other Rosaceas, a fleshy tissue is formed 
around the ovary or its summit, which, spreading from the base of the flower, lines 
the calyx-tube like a vestment (cf. fig. 246 ^ ). This tissue secretes honey which, 
however, is not visible from the exterior, because of the very numerous stamens 



Fig S46.— MectarleB. 

> Flower of Cinquefoil (PoUntiUa mvirantha), the front pert cut away. > Flower of MamiUana glnehidiata. the front pert 
out ewey. * Flower of Atrageru alpwM, the front pert cut ewey. * Stamen of the Atregene with trough-Ilke filament 
(anther downwarde). > Four imbricating trougta-Uke etameni of tlie aame plant held together by a ipouii-ehaped petal 
• Flower of Banuneulm gladalii, the front part cut ewey. r A single petal of the seme, seen from above. • The petal out 
through longitudinally, seen from the side >, s, • natural size ; the other figs somewhat eulerged. 


which surround it and roof it over. In the flowers of Cactuses, also, the lowest 
cup-shaped or tubular portion is covered inside with a honey-secreting layer of 
tissue {cf. fig. 246 ^ showing M(m/milloi/ria). 

In the Thymelacess, Scrophulariacese, Gesneracece, Boraginaceae, and Labiates the 
honey-tissue forms a wall surrounding the base of the ovary like a ring; while in the 
closely-allied Rhinanthaceae, particularly in the genera BaHsia, (Randestina, Lath- 
roeat and Pedicula/ria, there is a cushion which is attached to only one side of the 
base of the ovary, and in Rhvnanthua and Melampyrum at the same point a fleshy, 
honey-secreting lobe. Moreover, in the CruciferaB, the tissue surrounding the 
stalk of the ovary is thickened and swollen, while warts and pegs which secrete 
honey project from it here and there. In the Stocks {Matthiola annua and 
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i/ncavKi), in AlyaeuTti, SchiverekUit and Thlaspi such warts are seen right and left 
of the two short stamens, and in AlXia/rio, and Draha one wart projects from the 
longer pair of stamens from the outer side facing the corolla. It must remain 
uncertain whether these structures are to be regarded as part of the stem or as 
metamorphosed leaves. In many cases — as, for example, in Haberlea, PCBderota^ 
and PoteTnoTiiv/rrif where the ring-shaped cushion is divided into five, and in 
Scrophula/riaLf where it is divided into two symmetrically-placed lobes — ^the appear- 
ance is in favour of the latter view. In the flowers of the Bindweeds (Con- 
volvulacese) the base of the ovary is surrounded by five thick honey-secreting 
scales of equal size, which together form a small cup reminding one of an egg in 
an egg-cup, and in the OrassulacesB a little knob or a fleshy scale projects from the 
circular wall of the base of the flower opposite each carpel, sometimes spoon-shaped 
{Sedum annuum)^ sometimes linear and split at the free end {Sedvm atratv/m), 
and of other varied forms. In these instances the honey-secreting structures are 
without doubt to be regarded as metamorphosed leaves. 

Instances are comparatively rare where the formation of honey is carried on 
by the carpels — as, for example, the flowers of several Primulaceee (Androaace, 
A retia), in which the slightly arched roof of the ovary secretes minute drops of 
nectar, and in those of many Gentians {Qentiana acavZis, aaclepiadea, Bavarica, 
Pneumonanthe, proatrata, punctatat &c.), where the bulb-like, thickened base of 
the ovary exhibits five cushions which exude abundant honey into the base of 
the flower-tube. In the flowers of some Liliacem and Melanthaceaa (e.g. Atbuca, 
Ornithogcdum, Tofieldia), the honey is secreted in the lateral grooves of the 
ovary, and in the flowers of Anthericum as well as of Allium ChmrvoBmoly a small 
depression is found on each of the three lines of union of the carpels from which a 
drop of honey is poured. 

Nectaries are found much more frequently on the stamens. They occur there 
in all sizes and shapes. Sometimes it happens that whole stamens are changed 
into nectaries, which of course can only be at the expense of the anthers. The 
stamens of the Whortleberry and Bog- whortleberry {Vajccimvwm MyrtUlua and 
uliginoaum), like those of Tulips (Tulipa), have a small depression which secretes 
honey on the broad thickened base of the filament opposite the corolla. In thf 
widely-distributed Meadow Saflron {Golchicvm autummale) there is an orange- 
ooloured honey-secreting body on the stamens just above the place of union 
with the violet leaves of the perianth, and the honey there formed fills a channel 
which traverses the adjoining perianth-leaf. The same thing occurs in other 
SafiTrons and also in the genus TriUivm. In Geraniaceous plants, especially in 
JErod/iv/m and Geranium, a wart-shaped, sometimes hollow, nectary arises on 
the base of each of the five inner stamen-filaments on the side directed towards 
the sepals. The nectaries at the base of the thread-like filaments of many 
Caryophyllacem exhibit an immense variety of form. Sometimes all the stamens 
of a flower are a little thickened at their root, and secrete honey from a yellow 
tissue opposite the ovary (e.g, in Telephvum ImperaH), or a pair of honey-secreting 
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warts are found at the base of each filament (e.^. in Alaine mucronata and vema). 
Sometimes again only the stamens opposite the calyx have swollen bases which 
secrete honey on the grooved side opposite the ovary (e.g. Cherleria aedoidea). 
In the flowers of Sagina Linncai each of the thread-like stamen-filaments opposite 
the calyx is surrounded at the base by a cup-shaped nectary. Very often the 
nectaries of adjacent stamens, in the flowers of the above-mentioned plants, fuse 
together into a ring, the fusion being only just indicated in the Geraniacem, but 
more decidedly in many Caryophyllaceae (e.g. in Sperguda), and still more amongst 
linaceous and Caryophyllaceous plants (Linv/m, Gypsophila, Dianihua, Lyohnia). 
In the flowers of most Papilionacem the stamens form the nectar. Nine stamens 
are fused into a tube in which the ovary is inclosed. This ovary is at the base 

of the flower narrowed into a stalk, while the tulje, on 
the other hand, is somewhat widened. Thus is formed 
a cavity into which honey is poured from the adjacent 
part of the staminal tube. The space is covered over by 
the tenth stamen, which, however, yields no honey. In 
Atragene alpina, belonging to the Ranunculacem, the 
abundant honey so eagerly sought by humble-bees is 
formed in the deeply-grooved inner side of the stamens 
(c/. figs. 246 •• ®). 

Very often nectar is secreted by the floral -leaves, 
both in flowers where they form a perianth and also 
Fig in those where they may be divided into calyx and 

corolla (c/. vol. i. p. 641 ). In the Snowdrop {Oalanikua 
nivaMa^ see fig. 247), the honey is formed in parallel longitudinal grooves on the 
inner side of the three outspread perianth-leaves; in Lilies, especially those with 
hanging flowers and curled perianth-leaves, e.g. Liliv/m Chalcedonicvm and Ca/mi- 
olicum and the well-known Martagon lily (LUium Mariagon), each perianth-leaf 
is traversed by a channel studded with bands or ramifying swellings, and filled to 
overflowing with the abundant nectar secreted in it Several Orchids, especially 
species of Twayblade (Liatera), also exhibit such a channel swollen with sweet sap, 
but only on one of the perianth-leaves, the lip, which is at the same time the 
resting-place for the honey-seeking insects while they clear out the channel. In 
the perianth of the Helleborine (Epipactia) the lip is deeply grooved, and resembles 
a boat filled with honey. In Epipogivm the perianth-leaf corresponding to the 
lip is arched like a helmet or cap, and covers the abundant honey there produced* 
In many other Orchids the lower lip of the perianth is produced backwards, and in 
the expansion (called the apv/r in descriptive Botany) a quantity of honey is usually 
hidden. The perianth of Tricyrtea piloaa {cf. fig. 251 ^) is composed of six leaves, 
of which the three outer are expanded' near their base and secrete abundant nectar. 
In the flowers of the Na/rdaaua (fig. 248), Oladiolua, and Iria, also in those of 
Siayrmchivm and Theaivm, the inner side of the tubular perianth is transformed 
either wholly, or, at any rate, in the lower third into a honey-secreting tissue 
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without the development of any special expansion. The nectaries are unusually 
well-developed on the perianth of the American Uvidaria grcmdijlora, in the 
numerous species of Fritilhiriaf and especially in the Crown -Imperial, often 
cultivated in gardens under the name of FritiUaria imperialia. Each of the six 
perianth-leaves in these plants exhibits on the inner side near the thickened base 
a circular, sharply-defined depression in which sparkles a large drij»p of honey. 

Honey is seldom secreted by the calyx. 

The best examples are the coloured, ex- 
panded and fleshy calyx of the various 
species of the genus Cuphea and of the 
Nasturtium (TrojjcBolum). The species of 
the last-named genus have a calyx from 
whoso upper portion a long spur projects. 

Honey is secreted in the narrowed lower 
portion of this spur, and indeed so abun- 
dantly that it sometimes reaches to the 
mouth. 

And now we come finally to the nec - 
taries in the region of the corolla. Those 
developed at the base of the flower as 
well as on the carpels, stamens, perianth- 
leaves, and calyx, though strikingly varied, 
are poor in comparison with the wealth of 
forms which are shown in the petals. In 
this book it is impossible to give an ex- 
haustive desciiption of these structures, 
and it must sufiice to group together 
generally the most striking forms and 
those best fitted to illustrate the processes 
hereafter to be described. In the corollas 
of the Mulleins, especially in those of 
Verhaacvmi Blattaria and phoBniceum, the 
secretion of honey takes place on the largo, 
lower petal in the form of numerous rig. S 48 .— NarclMaB(JiraroiniitPMwionareiitiM). »The 
drops scattered over the middle of the leaf. 

Each drop comes from a stomate, and, therefore, when the flower opens this leaf 
looks as if it were studded with dew. But this seldom happens. More usually 
the small drops flow together, and then a large drop appears in some special spot. 
In the twining Honeysuckles (Lonicera Gaprifolmmt etnisca, grata, implexa, 
Periclymenvm, &c.), in the Bearberries {Arctostaphyloa cUpina and Uva-urai), in 
Allionia and Cruciamdla, in a species of Winter-green (Pyrola aecimda), as well 
as in numerous other plants, honey is secreted in the manner just described in the 
lowest part of the tubular or bell-shaped corolla. In the Alpine Roses (Khododen- 
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d/ron firrugi/Mwn and hvrmtvm), as well as in Monotropa, the honey-secreting 
portion of the corolla is thickened and fleshy, and each of the petals, which are 
fused together, is hollowed into a groove at the base. In the rotate corollas of 
Ophelia, belonging to the Gentian family, each of the petals is provided with a 
nectar-depression at its base. In the flowers of the non-twining Honeysuckles 
(Lonicera cUpigena, nigra, Xylosteum, &c.) the corolla possesses a honey-forming 
expansion above the base, and in the flowers of the Calceolarias (Caloeolaria 
amplexica^Uia, jioriJbvmda, Pavonii, &c.) the nectary is hidden in the end of 
the up-tumed lower petal as if in a shell. The corolla of the Valerian {Valeriana 
globvZaricBfolia, moniana, qfficinalia, &c.) manufactures its honey in a small 
expansion which may be seen on the side of the corolla-tube (c/. fig. 249), and in 
the flowers of the Butterwort {Pinguicyia) the corolla is nar- 
rowed backwards into a pointed spur just about equalling it in 
length. In the flowers of the Pansy (Viola), only one of the 
five petals has a honey-collecting spur; in those of the Columbine 
(Aqailegia), on the other hand, each of the petals is drawn out 
into a spur which develops honey in its club-shaped, thickened 
end. The small white petals of the Sundew (JDroaera) terminate 
at their base in a yellow claw whose tissue secretes a little 
honey. The same thing occurs in the flowers of the Buttercup 
(RananctLlus), only here the honey-producing tissue is sharply 
defined and appears as the lining of a circular or oval depres- 
sion, which, in many cases, is uncovered — as, for example, in 
Ranv/nculua alpeatris — but in others is roofed in by a scale, 
as in Ranunculua glacialia (see figs. 246®*^'®). The flowers 
of Hypecoum have two opposite petals, each divided into three 
lobes, and at the base of these, under the central lobe, a large 
pit is developed which is filled with the honey abundantly secreted there (see 
figs. 251 ® and 251 ®). The nectaries in the flowers of Swertia, Iwjlonging to the 
GentianacesB, are very remarkable. Two pits surrounded by a strong circular wall 
are seen some millimetres above the base of the flower on each petal, and a long 
fringe like a portcullis hangs down from this wall over the pit. Tlie tissue which 
foiTns the lining of the pit develops a quantity of honey, and as the grating does 
not completely cover the pit the honey may be seen shining though it. 

We must also consider here those remarkable nectaries inteq>olated between 
the floral-leaves and stamens of many Droseracee, Berberidacere, and Ranuncu- 
lacesB, to which the name of “ honey -leaves” has recently been given. They display 
the most peculiar forms, and correspond but slightly to the description commonly 
given of a leaf. For example, in the Grass of Parnassus (PamoMia, fig. 267*), 
belonging to the Droseraceoe, they resemble a hand, on the concave side of which 
are two honey-secreting depressions, the eleven slender processes which correspond 
to the fingers terminating in rounded heads. In the flowers of Epimedium, belong- 
ing to the Berberidaceas, they are shaped like a slipper. In those of Love-in-a-mist 



Fig. 240 —Flower of the 
Wild Valerian (Va- 
Uriana ojlemalui), 
cut through longi- 
tudinally. 
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{NigeUa)t of the BanunculacesB, they resemble a covered bowl with a stem, or a 
hanging lamp (see figs. 250 In the fiowers of the Monkshood (Aoanitwm), 

they take the shape sometimes of a Phrygian cap, sometimes of a cowl, and 
occasionally of a French horn, and are carried by a long, erect stalk traversed by 
a channel In the fiowers of the laopyrum as well as in those of Ci/m/icifugaf they 
resemble shovels or spoons, which carry two puzzling knobbed processes at their 
free ends. The fiowers of the Winter Aconite {Eranthis), and of the Christtanas 
Rose (HeUehoi’us), exhibit nectaries of a trumpet, cup, or tabular form with 
obliquely-truncated mouth within the large calyx, and those of the Globe-fiower 
(TroUius) conceal numerous spatulate nectaries, which are somewhat bent and 
thickened in the lower third, where they are provided with a honey-secreting pit 
(see fig. 221’, p. 110). In the flowers of the Pasque-flower {PtbUatiUa vemalis 
and vulgarisX between the large, flat floral-leaves, and the anther-bearing stamens, 
small club-shaped structures are interpolated in two or three spiral series. These 
secrete abundant honey which moistens the base of the neighbouring stamens. All 
these honey-leaves may be regarded either as modifications of petals or of stamens. 
Those of Epimediurriy Love-in-a-mist, Monkshood, and laopyrvmi, remind one more 
of the former, those of the Globe-flower and Pasque-flower of the latter. The 
opinion was stated in vol. i. p. 646, that all perianth-leaves might be metamorphosed 
stamens, consequently it is idle to inquire whether the honey-leaves are to be 
regarded as petals or as stamens. 

From the point of view of the visits of animals these questions as well as others 
of speculative morphology are unimportant. But, on the other hand, it is of 
importance to group together into two divisions those nectaries which we have 
hitherto but cursorily noticed from a morphological aspect. One of these divisions 
will comprise the nectaries whose sweet fluid is exposed to the daylight, the other 
those in which the honey is concealed in hidden nooks at the base of the flower. 

The exposed honey is accessible to all flower-visiting animals, but can be 
appropriated with good results only by some of them. The vamish-like coating 
of honey, for example, which is spread over the cushion of tissue on the ovary of 
the Spindle-tree, Ivy and Gomel, Saxifrages and Umbelliferous plants cannot be 
sucked up by butterflies and humble-bees with long probosces. But it is just this 
honey which is the centre of attraction for beetles, flies, gnats, and other insects 
with short probosces. On the flowers of the plants named there are actually 
swarms of beetles of the genera Anihrenua, Daaytea, MeUgeikea, Tdephon'ua and 
Trichina, as well as innumerable flies and gnats which lick up the thin layer of 
honey with their tongues or their flatly-extended probosces. And the honey which 
is displayed in the form of large drops in the depths of the lip of the flowers of the 
Helleborine (Epipactia), and in the corolla of the Figwort (SorophvZaria) is sought 
for only by insects with short probosces, particularly by wasps, while it is avoided 
by humble-bees and butterflies. 

With the honey hidden in concealed pits, tubes, and channels, exactly the 
opposite occurs. This is inaccessible to most of the insects with short probosces 
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bat fomis the principal food of humming- birds, butterflies, humble-bees, &c. 
Of course there is again the utmost variety according to the length of the 
proboscis or bill, and the depth of the hiding-places in which the honey is con- 
cealed. The distance of the honey-secreting base from the restricted mouth of 
the corolla amounts in the flowers of the Heath {Erica ca/mea) to only a few 
millimetres, while it reaches 16 centimetres in those of the Rubiaceous Oxyanthua 
tvhijUyrua^ which grows in Sierra Leone. In Angrcacwnt seaqwipedale, a species of 
Orchid growing in Madagascar and distinguished by the size and splendour of the 


1 



Fig 260.— Coocwlment of Honey. 


‘ Flower of Cynoglouum pietum, the front part of the flower cut away * Flower of Linarta alpiiui > Flower of 
Soldanella alpma, the front part of the flower cut away. * A honoy-leat of Ntgella »lata. * The lame out through 
longitudinally. * A honey-leaf of HigeUa eattoa, seen from above ^ The aauie, the roof covering the nectar-pit cut 
away. All the flgurea somewhat enlarged. 


inflorescence, the perianth possesses a hollow spur 30 centimetres long which is 
filled with honey at its base. 

There are two kinds of contrivances for hiding tlie honey in pits, tubes, and 
channels. In the one the entrance to the hiding-place is narrowed by all kinds of 
inflations, cushions, bands, and flaps at the mouth of the flower-tube (see fig. 250 ' 
of the flower of Cynogloamm). In the other the nectary is completely closed over by 
a roof or door, or by two lips, so that those animals which desire the honey stowed 
away in the cavity are compelled either to raise the roof, to open the door, or to press 
down one of the lips. As examples of the latter kind of closing may be instanced the 
flowers of Oorydalis, of the Fumitory {Fvmaria), of the Snapdragon (An^irr^inwn), 
and of the Toad-flax {Liriaria; see fig. 250 ^), whilst in some Soldanellas {Boldamr 
dLa\ see fig. 250 ”), and in the genus Aechmea, belonging to the Bromeliacem, the do- 
sure is effected by special scales, like folding doors, introduced into the corolla-tube. 
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^ as to fonn an ove««hing 

*««> the flower, e.5. in numereus SolJ 
Boraginace®, and Campaanlaeea (Nieandra, Cydrnnm, Borago, 
PAytot^); veiy beautifnUy also in the Willow-herb {EptioZm, 
in Gtod.^. and in the small-flowered Cinquefoil (.£Li«a 
Cactaee» (L^% ^.5° ' ^ “‘“‘"‘Ahirias. belonging to the 

The hiding of the nectaries by a massing together of the stamens is effected in 



jng. 26L.— concealment of Honey. 

»SUj^a of Gentiana Bavariea which clown the corolla-tube, removed from the flower. « Flower of the lame plant wen 
frimi above. • Flower of PhygtUuM eajwnaia; the front half cut away. « Flower of Truurtw pUon the anterior nart 
cut away. • One of the two Inner petala of Hypeamm grattdifiorum wen from the aide adjacent to the ovarr •Mow 
of nyptwum grandifiorum ahowlng the two Inner petals itendlng clow to the ovary. 


a very strange manner in some white-flowered Crow-foots, e.g. in iJimiwiculua 
glacialis. In these plants the honey is secreted in small pits on the upper side of 
the petals close above the yellow, thickened claw (see fig. 246 ®- 8). In front of 
this pit is a scale which rises from the plane of the petal at an angle of 40®“60®. 
On and near this scale lie the numerous stamens arranged in several whorls radiat- 
ing out from the centre of the flower. A small nectar-cavity is thus formed at the 
base of each petal to which only those insects strong enough to press up the over- 
hanpng stamens and the scale can gain entrance. In the flowers of the Atragene 
olpiTia the stamens are hollowed into a groove in which a quantity of honey is 
secreted (see fig. 246 *). But as in each flower there are many whorls of stamens— 
those of the outer whorls always covering and being attached to the backs of the 
inner ones (see fig. 246 *), and as all the stamens are held together outside by a 
whori of erect, stiif. spoon-shaped leaves (see fig. 246®)— all these channels form, as 
it were, many small, closed, nectar-cavities only to be opened by powerful insects. 
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The flowers of the Phygeliua oapenaiB (illustrated in fig. 251*) show at the base 
of the tubular corolla a small expansion filled with honey which is converted into 
a closed cavity by the ovary bending down in front of it and pressing itself closely 
to the wall of the corolla-tube. In the flowers of Tricyrtea pUoaa (see fig. 251*), 
whose three outer perianth-leaves secrete honey in the expansion at the base of 
the flower, the three-sided ovary is wedged in like a prop between the perianth- 
leaves, and three closed nectaries are thus formed out of the expansion. A similar 
appearance is also observed in the flowers of Hypecovm procumbeTia. Here the 
honey is secreted in a pit close above the claw of the two inner petals (see fig. 
251*). Just as in HanuTtcvlua glacialis, so here, this pit is covered by a peculiar 
scale which is fitted to receive the pollen at a certain stage of development, as will 
be afterwards described. This scale is erect and parallel to the ovary, its base 
being^in contact with it (cf. fig. 251®). In this way the pit or nectary is completely 
closed in. 

It may be remarked finally that in many eases the stigma may act as a covering 
to excavated, honey-containing flowers. This is so, for example, in the Gentians 
of the group Cycloatigma, the flower and stigma of one species of which {Gentiana 
Bavarica) are illustrated in figs. 251^ and 251*. 


THE COLOURS OF FLOWERS CONSIDERED AS A MEANS OF 
ATTRACTING ANIMALS. 

If we wish that certain distant objects should be plainly seen, it is usual, as 
is well known, to assist the eye by contrasts of colour. We place signals on the 
railways with a red band on a white background, put gold letters on black sign- 
boards, and paint a black circle and a black spot on the white disc towards which 
we point the gun. The same colour-contrasts occur in plants whose flowers are the 
aim of flying animals. 

Since flowers in most cases open above green foliage-leaves, it is evident why 
in the floral region those colours are most often met with as allurements which 
contrast well with green. Of those plants of the Baltic flora whose flowers are 
displayed against a background of green, 33 per cent are white, 28 per cent yellow, 
20 per cent red, 9 per cent blue, 8 per cent violet, and 2 per cent brown. Looked 
at from a distance white, yellow, and red stand out best from the green of the 
foliage, blue and violet only a little, and brown scarcely at all. 

Usually it is the petals whose colour standing out from the surroundings makes 
the flowers conspicuous from a distance. That side which is presented towards the 
flying insects displays the colour most brightly. When the corollas or perianths 
are pitcher-shaped or bell-shaped, nodding or pendulous, so that the animals on 
approaching do not see into the inside of the flower, the outside is coloured the 
more brilliantly. But if, on the other hand, the flower is star-shaped or disc- 
like, with its face turned to the sky, and to the swarming insects, then the inner 
side shows the brighter colours. There are even some flowers whose petals are 
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coloured yellow, white, or red on the inside only, while the outer side is green. 
Those, for example, of Qagea are yellow on the inside only whilst the outside is 
green. When these flowers are closed they do not strike the eye; only when 
opened in the sunlight does the yellow star show up from the background. The 
same thing may be said of the flowers of the Star of Bethlehem (Omithogaltim), 
of the Lesser Celandine (Ranv/ncvZus Fica/na\ of the Pimpernel (A^gaUis), of 
the V enus’s Looking-glass {8pe<yula/iria) and of many other plants. 

In some instances where the petals have been transformed into nectaries, or 
have assumed some other function, which would not easily allow of their developing 
brightly-coloured surfaces, the duty of alluring the animals is performed by the 
sepals. These are then not green, but are coloured white, yellow, red, blue, violet, 
or brown, as, for instance, those of the Christmas Hose and of the white Wood 
Anemone {Helleborus niger, Anemone Tumorosa), of the GJobe-flower and Winter 
Aconite (TrolUus, Franthia), of the Atragene and of the Monkshood {Atragene 
alpina, Aconitvm Napellm), of the Pasque-flower and of the Marsh Cinquefoil 
(PuLaatUla pratensisy Comarwm palvstre). And of course the features noted above 
in the case of the petals is repeated in these flowers — the outer side of the calyx 
is brightly coloured in the hanging bells of tlie Marsh Cinquefoil, but the inner 
side in the star-shaped, open flowers of the Pasque-flower. 

Nor do the stamens, in comparison with the corolla, calyx, or perianth, fre- 
quently serve as attractive organs to animals in virtue of peculiar colouring. In 
Northern and Central Europe we notice the Willows— destitute of perianth-leaves 
— rendered conspicuous from afar by their numerous, crowded stamens with red 
or yellow anthers. In other cases the flowers are conspicuous in virttie of their 
brightly -coloured stamen-filaments — white, purple, red, or yellow — as in certain 
Ranunculacese, e.g. Actcea, Cimicifuga, and TJuilictrtm,, still more in the Acacias 
of Australia, and in the genera Galliatemon and Metroaideros belonging to the 
Myrtaceu), in the Japanese Bocconia, as well as in several species of ^acvlua (e.g. 
jE, macroatachya). The flower-spikes of the North American Pachyaand/ra, which 
trail along the ground, yet stand out from the dark environment because the 
filaments are dazzling white. In several Asiatic Steppe-plants, viz. in species of 
Hcdimocnemia (see figs. 252'® and 252"), a bladder-like appendage rises above 
each anther, and is coloured sulphur-yellow, violet, bright or dark red, and thus 
stands out brilliantly from the gray-green surroundings and might easily be 
mistaken at first sight for a petal. 

It often happens that the bracts which subtend and enfold the flowers rather 
than the flowers themselves attract attention by the contrast of their colours with 
the surrounding green. Numerous examples are furnished by the Cornel (e.g. 
Gomua florida and 8uecica\ see fig. 252 “), the Myrtaces {Genetyllia tvZipifera), 
the Umbelliferw {Aatrantiay BupUwrvm, Smymvuni, Erynginm aJpinvm)^ the 
Labiatees {Nepeta reticulata, Saivia aplendena), Compositss (Giraivm apinoaiwi- 
mum, OrujiphdUvm Leontopodi/um, Xerantkemum annuum, Ga/rlma aoaulia; see 
p. 117), the Spurges {Euphorbia poly chroma, apUndena, variegata), the Aroida 
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(Eicluirdia CBthiopioa, Anthwrivm Schsrzerianvm), and the Bromeliaceae (Nidu- 
laria, Lamprococcua, Pitcaimia). In some Froteaceas, e.g. Protea globoaat the 
uppermost foliage-leaves are grouped into a large outer envelope which surrounds 
the spherical golden-yellow inflorescence, and these crowded leaves are coloured 



FIr 252.— Colour-contraitB iu riowen. 


1 Umbellate raceme of Jjobularia nummularu^olia with flotrere and younff fnilta. * A alngla young flower of tliu came plant. 
> A young fruit of the ume plant with two of the enlarged white petals attached to It. * Flower spike of Lavatidula 
Stcgehas ending In a crest of empty blue bracta • Umbellate raceme of Aiymtm euneatum with young flat open flowers 
In the centre and old closed flowers at the circumference. • Petal of a young flatly-opened flower of the same plant 
’ Petal of an old closed flower of the same plant • Rareme of Mwcari camoaum ; tlie upper long-stalked flowers crowded 
Into a head an sterile. • Inflorescence of Trifolium badium ; the upper young flowers an light yellow, the old lower 
drooping flowers on dark brown, u A branch from the Inflorescence of Halimoenemu mMiaaima ; the erect bladder-llke 
appendages of the anthers protrude from the Insignificant perianth and look like petals, A single stamen of Baltmoe- 
namia moUiaaima ; the connective rises above the anther in the form of a bladder-shaped appendage » Inflorescence of 
Cornua Jtarida surrounded by four large white bracts. Cornflower (Cenfaiursa Cyanua); the, small flowers of the disc 
an surrounded by large funnel-shaped sterile flowers, m Eaceme of Kemera aaxatilia; the ovaries In the centre of the 
old flowers an darkly colound and surrounded by the enlarged petals, t* Inflonscence of the umbelliferous Ofiayu 
gnmdi/lorai the perlphdM flowers radiate outwards. i«A siugle radiating flower of the same plant it Umbellate 
raceme of the Candytuft (Ibaria amara); the outwardly-dlncted petals of the periphenl flowers an twice os large as 
those which an turned towards the centn of the inflonscence. *, •, » are somewhat magulfled ; the others natural slse. 


blue in contrast to the lower, scantier foliage, which has a grass-green colour, in 
order that the inflorescence should stand out the better. Even the stalks of flowers 
and inflorescences when brilliantly coloured may be seen from a distance and so 
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furnish a means of allurement, as is the case in Eryngivm a/meOiyatinum, creticvm^ 
&c., as well as other plants. 

When a coloured object is less than a certain size not even the most vivid red, 
the brightest yellow, or most dazzling white will render it visible at a distance If 
the parts of the flower or the envelopes whose function is to attract flying 
from a distance are to be serviceable as signs, they must occupy a .considerable 
space, a necessity provided for in various ways, one of which is the large size of 
the individual flower. But it would be an error to suppose that this method, from 
its apparent simplicity, is the most frequent; in point of fact it seldom occurs. 
Scarcely one in a thousand of the flowers of Phanerogams exceeds 10 centimetres 
in diameter, and most of these are found only in tropical countries. A species of 
Rafflesm^ which has the largest flowers in the world, is illustrated in vol. i. p. 203. 
The Rafflesia SchouienbergiaTia, which flourishes in the Island of Mindanao in the 
Philippines at a height of 800 metres above the sea, parasitic on the roots of Cisaua 
plants, develops flowers weighing about 11 kilograms a-piece, with a diameter of 
about 80 centimetres. To be mentioned with these Kafflesias, in respect of extreme 
diameter, are the flowers of the rare Peruvian orchid, Paphiopediliibm (Cypri‘ 
podium) caudatum, whose ribbon-like lateral petals attain a length of 70 cm. 
Those tailed lateral petals hang down moustache-like right and left of the flower, 
and though when the flower first expands they are only some 10 cm. long, they con- 
tinue growing for about ten days, in which time they usually attain their full length. 
From the second to the seventh day they have been observed to increase in length 
lis much as 5 cm. each day. Very large also are the balloon -like flowers of several 
tropical American Aristolochias, of which it is stated that children use them in 
play as caps and pull them down over their heads. Thus the flowers of the Guate- 
malan Aristulochia gigas, var. Sturtevantii (cultivated in the Botanic Gardens at 
Kew) are about 45 cm. wide, 55 cm. long, with a tail exceeding a metre in length; 
their colour is creamy yellow and deep maroon purple. But of course the amount 
of substance composing these tailed and inflated flowers is as nothing compared 
with that which goes to make a huge Rafflesia-fiower. The flowers of MagnoUa 
Camphellii belonging to Sikkim (Himalaya) display almost as great a diameter 
as tHo8e~of these tropical creepers. When the erect red flowers of this tree open 
in the sunshine they show a width of 26 cm., a size never attained by any other 
tree-flower. One of the Lotus plants, viz. Ndvmbo epeciomm, as well as the 
Australian Nymphaea gigantea, produces flowers with a diameter of 25 cm.; the 
LUivm auratum, recently much planted in European gardens, flowers of 24 cm. 
Many Cactuses exhibit flowers with a diameter of 20-22 cm., viz., Eokinopsia 
criatata, Cereua grandijlm^, the Queen of the Night (Cerem nycticcdua), besides 
the following from other groups, the South American Datv/ra Knightii, Nymphoaa 
Revonievma, and the celebrated Victoria regia of the Eiver Amazon, all of 
these possess flowers of colossal proportions. Nelumho luteum, Amaryllia aolan- 
driflora, and the Opium Poppy (Papaver aorrmiferum) have flowers of 16-18 cm. 
diameter, Amai^llia aulica and equeatria. Datura ceratocaula and Pcaonia 
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Mou/toun of 18-16 cm., several Mexican Cactuses (e.pr. Echimwnctua oxygonua and 
Tetcmi) and the Gk>urd {CwywrhUa Pepo) flowers of 10-12 cm. diameter. 

Another method by which flowers are rendered conspicuous to the naked eye is 
the massing together in bunches, spikes, racemes, umbels, and capitula. A single 
flower of the Elder (Samlmcua nigra), with a diameter of only 5-6 mm., would be 
scarcely visible on its dark background at a distance of 10 paces, while a thousand 
or fifteen hundred of such flowers arranged in a flat nosegay of 16-18 cm. diameter 
show up quite plainly at the. same distance from the dark-green foliage. Even 
the flowers of the American weed, QaUnaoga parviflora, recently established in 
Europe, which are amongst the smallest in the world, having only a length of 1 mm. 
and diameter of 0*3 mm., become so conspicuous when crowded together in great 
numbers on a flat disc that they may be easily distinguished by the eye at a 
distance of 15 paces. The flowers of about 10,000 diflerent Composites, 1300 
Umbelliferm, and innumerable Valerians, Pinks, Stitchworts, Spirssas, PapilionacesB, 
and Labiates are only visible at a distance because crowded together. If isolated 
their minuteness would prevent them from being noticed. 

Very often it is only a part of the flowers which, when collected into umbels, 
racemes, and capitula, make the whole conspicuous. In species of Iberia belonging 
to the CrucifersB (e.g. Iberia amara, gihraUarica, vmbdLata\ of, fig. 252 in most 
Scabiouses (e.g. Scabioaa Cohmnharia, cretica, graminifoUa), and in not a few 
UmbellifersB (Dauctia, Heradeum, Orlaya\ ef. figs. 252'^ and 252^*), the flowers 
growing at the circumference of the umbel or capitulum show an enlargement on 
one side; i.e. those petals which are turned away from the centre of the inflores- 
cence are considerably increased and look like short rays proceeding from the 
periphery. Some Cruciferse of the genera Alyaaum, Dentaria, and Biayrnhriurn, 
are also remarkable instances. It cannot be said of these that the flowers standing 
at the circumference of the umbellate group are really enlarged on one side, yet 
they have the same appearance as the radiating flowers. This is accounted for by 
the fact that the petals do not fall off after the deposition of pollen on the stigmas, 
but remain behind, fold together like the leaves of a lx>ok, and, what is still more 
remarkable, after a little while grow together. When the flowers of Alyaaum 
montanum, Wulfenianum and cuneatvm {cf. fig. 252®) reach the highest point of 
their development, when pollen is formed by their anthers, and honey for insects 
stored in the flower base, the yellow petals have a length of 3-*4 mm.; but when 
once the anthers have given up their pollen and the flower base is cleared of its 
honey, when the stigma has dried up and the ovary has already grown into a small 
fruit, then the petals attain a length of 6-7 mm. {cf. figs. 252® and 252^). Thus, 
while the flowers 'which have just reached maturity and stand in the centre of the 
group are small and insignificant, those at the circumference display enlarged petals 
radiating outwards, thus rendering the whole inflorescence conspicuous. In other 
words, the older flowers are actuaUy occupied in the allurement of insects for the 
advantage of the younger ones. 

The diflerence between the peripheral and central flowers of one and the 
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same he^ does not always consist only in the enlargement of one side, but in 
many plants in the actual development of different forms of flower. In these 
the flowers of the centre stand erect and are tubular, while those of the 
periphery radiate outwards, are larger, coloured much more brilliantly, and are 
shaped either as short broad plates as in the Milfoil {AchiJtXed), or like long 
narrow tongues as in Arnica montana. In the Cornflower (Centav/i^ Cyanus, 
®/* ^6* allied species the peripheral flowers assume the form of 

funnels with split edges. One seeks in vain for anthers and stigmas inside these 
flowers; they have become unfruitful and sterile, and in this way a complete 
division of function has taken place in the two kinds of flowers of the Corn- 
flower capitulum. Here it is only the flowers of the centre which are provided 
with stamens and pistils, and which conceal honey at the base of their small 
tubes; these alone are fertile. On the other hand, they are insigniflcant in 
appearance, and at a little distance would not be noticed. Thus the sterile, 
funnel-shaped flowers, visible from a distance on account of their beautiful azure 
blue, surround their fruitful neighbours, and perform the task of attracting the 
insects to them. This remarkable division of labour in flowers of one and the 
same capitulum seen in Cornflowers may be also noticed in many cymose 
inflorescences — as, for example, in the Guelder-rose (Vityu/rnvm OpuLvs) and in 
Hortensias (Hydrangcea Japonica^ quer<^folia, &c.; of, fig. 222^). Of course 
only in the wild specimens, for the Guelder-rose grown in gardens, as well as 
those plants which horticulturists call Hortensias, have inflorescences consisting 
entirely of sterile flowers from which no fruit can be produced. 

While in the last-mentioned plants the sterile flowers which attract insects 
are found at the circumference of the capitulum or umbel, one meets with a 
bunch of sterile flowers at the top of the racemose inflorescence in many species 
of Muscari, allied to the Hyacinths (e.g. Muaccvri comoevm and tmmfdvum] 
cf. fig. 252®). These are very remarkable on account of their bright colour, and 
obviously perform the same function on behalf of the less conspicuous fruitful 
flowers below as do the sterile flowers in the capitulum of the Cornflower. 

When the bracts enveloping the flower heads assume the function of alluring 
insects, and are consequently coloured white, yellow, red or blue, each of these 
structures singly is usually of such a small size that it could not be seen even at 
a very little distance; but their aggregate effect is such that the whole inflorescence 
is conspicuous from afar. The dry scales surrounding the flower-heads are coloured 
snow-white, golden-yellow, or rose-red in the species of Helichryaum known as 
Immortelles — for example, in the sacred flower which the Greek pilgrims bring 
with them from Mount Athos (Hdichrysvm vvrgmmm), in the beautiful 
Hdichryavm frigidum of the Corsican uplands, in the yellow-headed Hdichryavm 
avcrutriv/rn growing on the sandy heaths of the Rhme valley, and in the numerous 
species spre^ over the rocky heights in the Cape. It is evident that the effect of 
the scaly, coloured envelopes is materially increased when the flower-heads they 
surround are massed together in numbers forming dense tufts. It thus happens 
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tiiAt indorescencos whose individual parts only measure a few millimetres may be 
plainly s ee p at a distance of many hundred paces. Fig. 253 is an illustration 
taken from nature of the Haastias (Haastia ptUvinaris and Sinclairii), composites 
which grow in New Zealand on mountains of 1200 to 2000 metres in height, and 
are a good example of the above. The innumerable flower-heads of this plant are 
crowded together into hemispherical masses which reach a height of half a metre 
with the diameter of a metre. Both the scaly envelopes and the flowers are 
coloured white, and since these Haastias grow on rocky heights upon a background 



ng. 26S.— Two New Zealand Haastias {Eatutia pulvinaria and Stnebiirit, the latter qiflotes in front) called “vegetable 

sheep" by the English colonists in New Zealand. 


of dark earth and stone they stand out conspicuously from their surroundings. 
The colonists name these plants “v^table sheep", often mistaking them, so it is 
said, for fugitives from their flocks, and take long journeys in order to bring them 
back, only discovering the true state of the case to their great annoyance when 
close at hand. 

The bracts of many species of Lavender and Sage (LavandvZa ped/umcvlala, 
Staschas, Salvia viridia, &c.), growing in the floral region of the Mediterranean, 
become sources of allurement in a very strange manner. Those which grow 
beneath the bunches of flowers on the lower half of tlie spike are insignificant, but 
at the top, where the flowers are not developed, the bracts are enlarged, brilliantly 
coloured, and crowded into tufts, resembling the white or red flowers used as 
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trophies by builders to celebrate the completion of a certain stage of their work 
(c/.£g.252*). 

The plants which have hitherto been selected to illustrate the significance of 
colour in flowers, whether in the blossoms themselves or in their bracts, exhibit 
only one tone of colour in contrast 
with the foliage green; that is to say, 
the entire flower, the whole inflores- 
cence, or the complete group of bracts 
appears from a little distance as 
simply white, yellow, red, violet, or 
blue, and stands out conspicuously 
from the environment on account of 
one of these colours. It often hap- 
pens, however, that the colour-con- 
trast is obtained by the development 
of several colours in the flowers. In 
the blassoms of many Willow-herbs 
(e.g. EpUobi'Um hirautum and mon- 
tanum), the white cross formed by 
the stigmas appears on a red field; 
in the Herb Paris (Paris quadric 
folia) the bright yellow anthers 
encircle the large, dark- violet ovaries. 

In the centre of the flowers of the 
Borage (Borago officinalis) a black 
cone of anthers rises from a blue star, 
and a yellow cone of anthers on a 
violet star in the Bitter-sweet (Sola- 
num Dulcamara) and in the Potato. 

In the flowers of the Pheasant’s-eye 
(Adonis jlammea^ csstivalis, autum- 
nolis), the numerous black anthers 

form a dark centre on a red ground. Fig 264-Oolour-contrMtliitheBowerBottheBean(FifltoFfl&aX 

IX f* ucw WSIII/XO WXI ® b » The wlnge (aln) of the white paplllonMeoai oorolle are 

and an orange centre on a blue ground ornamented with urge blaok eye-apoU. 

in the Jacob’s Ladder (Polemonium 

cmruleuml whilst in the flowers of the Hepatica (Ammone H&patka) a white 
centre is seen on a blue ground, and in the flowers of many Mulleins (Vsfthascum 
austriacum, nigrwm) occur stamens with violet hairs which contrast with the 
light yellow corolla and orange anthers. The dark violet petals of Saadfraga 
Uflora surround a centre of golden-yellow, and in the Ice-plant (Mesembry- 
a/nth£mwm, cry8t(iMinv/rri\ so common at the Cape, the yellow centre formed by 
the crowded anthers is surrounded by a large number of narrow, radiating, red 
petals. 
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In all these instances the stigmas and stamens stand out from the petals, but it 
may happen that the floral-leaves themselves are thus rendered conspicuous by 
a contrast of colours, as, for example, in the flowers of Victoria regia, whose 
outer petals are white, and the inner crimson. In Papilionaceous flowers it is often 
observed that the upwardly curved petal called the standard is coloured differently 
from the keel and the wings. The Vetches and Peas {Vida picta, Lathyrua 
odoratua, Baptiaia auatralia) may be quoted as examples. Those Papilionaceous 
flowers are most remarkable .in which the two lateral wings are dark violet or 

almost black, and look like two dark eyes 
below the yellow standard {e,g. in Vida 
BarbazetcB, Melanopa, and Faha\ see fig. 254). 
In thousands of flowers the petals are 
marked with spots, speckles, stripes, bands, 
and borders, the contrasting colours being 
set next one another. The white perianth- 
leaves of the Snowflake {Leucojvm vemvm] 
cf. fig. 244) have a green spot near the 
apex; the scarlet-red standard of the butter- 
fly-corolla of CHanthaa Dampieri carries 
a dark- violet eye-spot in the centre; the 
orange tongue-shaped flowers of Om'teria 
ringena have a black spot at the base, in 
which are scattered white stripes and dots; 
the delicate perianths of Siayrinchium 
ancepa are blue or violet above, but yellow 
or orange below. The white coronas of the 
Narcissus {Narciaaua poeticua\ cf, fig. 255) 
are surrounded by a cinnabar-red border; 
and in the blue flowers of the Forget-me- 
not (Myoaotia), the mouth of the short tube 
haa an irregular yellow ring round it. Those plants which have been called 
** tricolor” on account of the various tints of their flowers, e.g. the three-coloured 
Bindweed {Convolwlua tricolor), the Pansy ( Viola tricolor), and the three-coloured 
Vetch {Vida tricolor), may also be quoted as examplea 

Sometimes the spots, points, and stripes standing up from the ground-colour of 
the flowers perform the double function of showing the entrance to the honey 
easiest for the approaching insects, and at the same time most advantageous to the 
plant itself. Of this we shall speak more particularly later on. But it would l)e 
too much to say that all spots are to be regarded as signals or to call them “ honey- 
indicators” or “path-finders”. They are found often enough in flowers from 
which honey is altogether absent, as, for example, in those of NUnacua Trionwni, 
and of the opium and common red Poppies {Papa/ver aorrmifervm and Bhaaa), 
where their only use can be to show up the flowers. It should be noted here that 



Fig. 256.— NarcUras (Jfareiitut poetieut); the Corona In 
the centre of the flower la fringed with a cinnabar- 
red border (block in the figure). 
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flowers with finely-marked petals are ardently sought for, indeed, almost exclusively, 
by flies. Many Orchids and Labiate flowers, but especially many Saxifrages 
{Saxifraga Aizoon, aizaides, hryoidea, rotv/nMfoUa, atella/iria, aa/rmentoaa, &c.), are 
very instructive examples. We cannot, indeed, explain what connection there is 
between the visits of flies and the yellow, red, or violet dots which in some species 
sometimes change their colour during the period of flowering. But it is certain 
that the minute red and yellow spots on the petals of these Saxifrages do not 
make the flowers more visible or conspicuous to the human eye. 

A brilliant contrast is caused by the difference in the colours of the corolla and 
the adjacent outspread bracts and sepals. The flower of Acanthua, whose upper 
sepal is coloured violet, while the petals below it are white, deserves special notice 
in this connection. Also those of Glerodendron aanguineum with white sepals and 
blood-red petals, as well as the inflorescence of many species of the Cow-wheat 
{Mdampyrum arvenae^ grandijlorvmt nemoroawm,)y whose blossoms are yellow and 
the bracts blue, violet, or red. Lastly, we may mention Sideritia montana and 
Bomanay whose small, brown petals project like dark points from the yellow bracts. 

In the capitula of Composites whose flowers are crowded closely together, the 
florets of the ray and of the disc usually display different colours. As examples 
of this common form of colour-contrast may be mentioned the Ox-eye Daisy 
{Leiuianthemum vulgare)^ whose yellow disc -flowers are surrounded by white 
ray-flowers; Pyreikrum ca/mewm, with yellow disc-flowers and red ray-flowers; 
Rudbeckias and Zinnias (Rvdbeckia ladniatay fulgena, Zinnia kyhrida, &c.), whose 
dark-brown disc-flowers are surrounded by yellow ray-flowers, and almost all the 
numerous series of Asters with yellow disc-flowers and blue ray-florets. 

Contrast of colour is also frequently produced by the corollas changing their 
colour at various stages of development. In the bud they are red, after opening 
they become violet, and then when they wither they become blue or malachite 
green. When such flowers are crowded together a very effective colour-contrast 
may result. Especially remarkable in this respect are the Bitter Vetches (Orobua 
vemua and Vemtiba), and several Boragineous plants belonging to widely different 
genera (e.g. Pulmonaria offijdnaliay Mertenaia Sihiricaf Syrnphytum Tauricum), 
and also some Willows (e.g. Salix pv/rpurea^ repena, Myrairdtea), in which latter 
the crowded anthers appear at first purple, red, then yellow, and finally black. 
The tubular flowers of the flat disc-shaped head of Telekia (Telekia apeoioaa) are 
yellow at first, but later become brown, and since the flowers open successively 
from the circumference towards the centre of the head, when the blossom is at its 
height the yellow centre is surrounded by a dark-brown ring. In many species of 
Clover (TrifMvm), the faded corollas do not fall off at the end of the flowering 
period, but wither and dry up, and envelope the small fruit like a mantle. The 
stalks of the flowers grouped into umbellate heads then bend downwards and 
arrange themselves into a wreath surrounding the upper, younger flowers which 
stand erect and are, of course, of a different colour. Thus in the Bastard Clover 
(Trifolwm hybridum), the young, erect, densely-crowded, white flowers are 
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surrounded below by a garland of older, rose-red flowers; and in TrifoUum 
spadicewm, the light-yellow centre formed by the young flowers is surrounded by 
a zone of chestnut-brown older flowers whereby a very remarkable colour-contrast 
is brought about (c/. fig. 252 ®). 

The contrasts met with in the umbel-like racemes of the small -flowered 
CrucifersB are also extremely varied. These are partly produced by changes of 
colour during the opening and fading of the flowers, partly by the increase which 
the petals undergo very noticeably after pollination. In a group of these Cruciferw 
of which the Whitlow-Grass, the round-fruited Penny Cress, and the Egyptian 
Lobularia (Draba vema, Thlaspi roturidatwm, Lobularia nvmimvZarioBfolia (cf. 
figs. 252 !'*»*) may servo as types, the originally very tiny white leaves of the corolla 
increase to twice their size, and adhere to the broad side of the ovary, which has 
meanwhile become much enlarged, and brown or violet in colour. The ovaries, to 
which the snow-white petals adhere, grow into young fruits, and then form a 
wreath, just as in the species of Clover described above, around the younger white 
flowers, as well as the central green buds. The consequence is that the whole 
inflorescence is rendered conspicuous, although the leaves of the corolla when it 
opens are small and insignificant. 

In a second group of the Cruciferm, of which Thlaspi alliaceum and Thlasin 
arveiise may be chosen as examples, the ovaries as they mature into fruits are only 
slightly discoloured, but the green of the sepals changes in the older flowers into 
yellow. Thus in each corymb white, yellow, and green appear side by side in a 
varied play of colour. A third group, of which Alyssum calycinnm^ Dmlta 
aizoides and Arahis cjurulea, may serve as types, is rendered conspicuous by the 
bleaching of tlie sepals and petals after flowering. The petals of l)raha aizoidee 
and Alyssum calydnum, which, while blossoming, were golden yellow, become 
whitish and adhere to the young green fruits. The petals of Arabia ccerulea are 
blue at the commencement of flowering, but fade later on and lie flat on the young 
fruits, which have meanwhile assumed a violet tint. In these three groups of 
Crucifers the broad side of the maturing ovary serves as a foil to the pale floral- 
leaves, which increase in size after fading, and thus a piebald effect is given to the 
whole inflorescence. In a fourth group, of which the Wild Cress {jElhionema) is 
an example, the young fruits are completely enveloped by the enlarging floral- 
leaves, and are therefore without significance as regards colour. The contrast is 
here obtained in the following peculiar manner: The young flowers are supported 
side by side on short, erect pedicels at the top of a common stem, and their small, 
expanded petals are all turned with their upper side towards the observer. After 
fading, the pedicels lengthen, bend sideways, and project horizontally from the 
common stalk of the whole inflorescence. The petals still grow in length and 
breadth, and place themselves together like the leaves of a book, so that the side 
which formerly was the lower one is now turned to the spectator. But, since the 
upper and under sides of the petals are differently coloured, the young flowers 
crowded in the centre of the corymb exhibit a different colour from the old ones of 
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the circumference. This phenomenon is most beautifully shown in species of this 
genus which grow in the Taurus (jEtkionema graTidiJlorvm and (Uastrophia) 
where the white centre of the corymb is surrounded by an ornamental red wreath 
of older, folded dowers. The species of the genus Bitter Cress (C<irdamine), which, 
together with many other Cruciferse, form a fifth group, agree with the species 
of Wild Cress just described in regard to the enlargement and folding together of 
the petals, but in them the contrast is not brought about by the juxtaposition of 
the colours on the upper and under sides of the petals, but by a change of colour 
in the sepals. The sepals, originally green, become coloured yellow in the older, 
horizontally-placed dowers, but the colour of the petals remains unaltered, white 
or violet. Finally, in the dowers of a sixth group, of which Kemera aaxatilia 
(fig. 252 ) may serve as an example, the petals of the older dowers do not fold 
together and do not adhere to the ovary, but retain the position which they had at 
the beginning of dowering, i.e. they always present the upper side to the beholder. 
But as the tiowers get older the ovary swells enormously and becomes coloured a 
dark purple brown; it pushes itself between the petals, and these (which have 
increased considerably) now form a white inclosure to the purple fruit. Thus the 
old dowers at the circumference of the corymb obtain a spotted, conspicuous 
appearance. 

We have now to speak of the colour contrast which comes into play between 
different kinds of plants growing in the same district, the dowers of which unfold 
simultaneously. In a meadow studded with thousands of the blue dowers of the 
Campanula, the orange-coloured stars of Arnwa Tnontana rising up between them 
show up much more plainly than if these Bell-dowers were not present. The same 
may be said of the Bell-dowers whose blue colour is materially heightened by the 
presence of the orange-coloured stars of the Arnica. It might almost be said that 
the growth of plants side by side with contrasting colours so frequently observed is 
arranged in the way here indicated, and the change of colour in the dowers of one 
and the same species in diderent regions can also be explained by the fact that 
contrast of colour is so advantageous to the plants in question. Let us suppose 
that on a meadow where in summer a plant with red dowers perhaps a PinK 
grows in great quantity, a blue Bell-dower has established itself. Some members 
of it may bear white dowers, as often happens in this plant. Without doubt these 
white Bell-dowers show up better than the blue from the red Pinks, and therefore 
have more chance of being visited by insects and of forming fruit and seeds. In 
course of time the white Bell-dowers will constitute the overwhelming majority, 
and the meadow will be studded for the most part with white Bell-dower blossoms 
growing between the Pinks with their red dowers. If the same Bell-dower had 
established itself in a field in which orange-yellow dowers grew in great numbers, 
the blue and not the white-dowered plants would have been visited by msecto, 
since they would be the more conspicuous; thus they would multiply and ultimately 

prevail. , . 

In the neighhourhood of the Brenner Campomvla Traehd4vm he^ white 

VaL.II. 
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flowers, but blue flowers in the valleys of the Eastern Limestone Alps. The long- 
spurred Violet {Viola calcarata) displays a blue corolla on the meadows of the 
Western Central Alps, and a yellow corolla in the Eastern Alps of Krain. 
Aatragalus veaicarius has yellow blossoms in the Tyrolese Vintschgau, violet on 
the Limestone Mountains of Hungary. Melittia MeUssophyUu/m, in the Southern 
Tyrol, has white flowers only; whilst in Lower Austria and Hungary it has 
purplish-white flowers. The Alpine Poppy {Papaver alpinum) occurs on the debris- 
slopes of the Lower Austrian and Styrian Limestone Alps with white flowers, in 
those of the South-Eastern Limestone Alps, in Strain, with deep yellow flowers. 
Anaoamptis pyramioUdia, on the north side of the Alps, is only seen with deep 
carmine-red flowers; in the Dalmatian Islands and in Italy it exhibits pale flesh- 
coloured blossoms. Anemone alpina, on the Central Tyrolese Alps, bears chiefly 
Bulpttur-yellow flowers; in the Eastern Limestone Alps its flowers arc always white. 
The crested Cow-wheat {Mdampyrum crietatum) displays pale-yellow bracts on 
its flower-spikes in the Southern Tyrol, but red ones in Lower Austria and 
Hungaiy; indeed a long series of plants might still be mentioned which behave 
in the same way, i.e. in which sometimes this sometimes that colour is the more 
advantageous to the flower, and becomes the prevailing tint in different regions 
according to the presence of, and in combination with, other plants. 

In the descriptions of floral colour, so far given, green has alw^ays been 
regarded as the one which formed the background or substratum from which 
the other colours and colour-combinations must stand out if they are to be plainly 
seen by flying animals. As a matter of fact, the ground-tone of the plant-covering 
during the period of vegetation is mostly green; but in districts where the trees 
and bushes strip off their foliage in the autumn, and where throughout the winter 
and spring a mantle of withered leaves covers the ground, the prevailing tint is 
brown. Similarly, where in the autumn the grasses and various meadow -weeds also 
wither and fade, the ground-tone of the plant-covered earth in the following spring 
is not green but pale-yellow or brown. Against such a background obviously the 
colour-contrasts become somewhat different. Blue colours show up better from a 
brownish-yellow than from a green background, and it may depend upon this fact 
that the flowers of so many plants which emerge in spring from the diy withered 
leaves are coloured blue. The flowers of Hepatica triloba, growing in the depths of 
light woods, are shown up excellently by their blue colour from the yellow-brown 
Hazel and Hornbeam leafage, but would scarcely be noticed on a green meadow. 
On ploughed land the flowers of Omphalodee vema can be seen 100 yards off over 
the pale yellow,. faded grasses and foliage of the edge of the wood; while at the 
same distance against a green background they would stand out much less clearly. 
The same thing is true of many Boraginess, which grow in similar places {Pvlmon- 
aria angustifolia, officmodie, Stiriaca, LUkoepermvm purpureo-coerideum), of the 
Lesser Periwinkle ( Finca minor), of the Squill {SdUa HfoUa), and of many others. 

Colour-contrasts which difler from those of the green background of land 
covered with fresh foliage-leaves are also found in shady woodland spots where 
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<lark-brown humus has accumulated. Above the dark mould of the forest-floor a 
pale colour, such as that of the Bird’s Nest {Neottia), of Monotropa, and of the 
Toothwort {L<ithrcea)f and other saprophytic and parasitic plants, is plainly visible 
from a distance. These plants would hardly be noticed in a green meadow. 

Zoologists are of opinion that animals, especially those which visit flowers to 
carry off honey and pollen, possess a highly-developed colour sense, aiVd that the 
visits which are paid by bees, humble-bees, butterflies, flies, and beetles are 
materially influenced by the colour of the flowers. Difierent animals prefer 
■different colours, and there are actually certain insects to which some colours are 
^‘pleasing”, others *' unpleasing The favourite colour of the honey-bee, for 
example, is a deep violet-blue; pure blue and violet are also pleasing to it, yellow 
is less sought after but not avoided. Towards green the bees are indifferent, but 
red is disliked and shunned and is the “ unpleasing ” colour as far as bees are con- 
cerned. With regard to blue and violet it is quite true that these colours in flowers 
act as excellent allurements for humble-bees and bees, especially for honey-bees, 
and this is the more remarkable since, as already mentioned, blue flowers are not 
by any means the most numerous. We can only accept the views of zoologists as 
to red up to a certain point, however. Flowers with purple-red or carmine-red 
colour, as well as all the shades from these to violet, are eagerly visited by bees, 
and therefore only scarlet-red, cinnabar-red, and the shades leading from them to 
orange are to be regarded as unpleasing to them. 

In a garden bed close in front of the house where I live in summer a patch of 
Pelargonivm zonale, called by gardeners Scarlet Geranium, is planted. Near at 
hand, on the other side of the path, there grows the narrow-leaved Willow-herb 
(Epilobium angriatifolium). The scarlet-red flowers of the Geranium and the 
violet flowers of the Willow-herb open simultaneously. Bees and butterflies 
swarm and flutter hither and thither over them, but, strangely enough, the butter- 
flies halt on both these plants and do not show especial preference for either. The 
honey-bees fly past the scarlet flowers with indiflerence, and turn only to the violet 
flowers of the Willow-herb. In the Vienna Botanic Gardens the bluish-violet 
flowers of Monarda fiatvZoaa and the scarlet MoTia/rda didyma stand side by side 
with the blue flowers of the Hyssop {Hyasopua cffidnalia). All three blossom 
together about the middle of July. The honey-bees fly about there in large 
numbers, but they only visit the Hyssop and violet-flowered Monarda, the scarlet 
flowers of Monarda didyma being avoided by them. I purposely here say 
“avoided" and not “disliked”, because it is uncertain whether the absence of bee- 
visits to scarlet flowers is caused really by an actual dislike of the scarlet colour, 
or whether it is not rather colour-blindness which is known to be the reason why 
many human beings do not see red. If we say that the honey-bees do not see the 
scarlet colour it would be clear why they would pay no visits to the flowers of the 
Scarlet Geranium and the scarlet Monarda, They would not notice them, because 
the nerve-bundles which correspond to the scarlet colour are wanting in their eyes. 
'This does not contradict the fact that other animals see this colour well, and tliat 
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for them a scarlet colour may be an effective means of allurement even from a great 
distance. Butterflies, as already mentioned, hover over the flowers of the Scarlet 
Geranium; Monarda didyma is industriously visited by a large humble-bee, and 
various animals are seen to fly to other scarlet-red flowers, especially in tropical 
regions. Such flowers in particular affect the humming-bird. Indeed it seems 
that this tiny bird in its search after honey prefers scarlet flowers. Perhaps it 
depends upon this that plants with scarlet flowers are distributed chiefly in those 
regions where humming-birds have their home. Certainly it is noteworthy that 
the scarlet colour is only rarely met with in Asia and Europe, particularly in the 
Alpine, Baltic, Black Sea, and Mediterranean Floras; whilst an exceptionally large 
number of such flowers occur in America, particularly in Carolina, Texas, Mexico, 
the West Indies, Brazil, Peru, and Chili. In the primeval forests of Central 
Ameidca every traveller is struck by the great number of Lianes and Epiphytes of 
the families Acanthaceas, Bignoniacese, Bromeliacese, Cyrtandrese, and Gesneraceii^, 
which bear scarlet flowers, and of which we may mention as examples — Bignonid 
venusta, Lamprococcfiis miniatus, Pitcavmia Jlammea, Nemanthus GuUfe- 
minianua, Miiraria coccinea, and Beloperone involucrata. Lobelias, Fuchsias, 
and Begonias with fiery red cups (Lobelia cardirialia, fulgena, graminea, splendena, 
Texensia, Fuchaia coccinea, cylindria, fulgens, radicana, apectabilia, Begonia 
fuchaioidea, &c.), the scarlet species of Sage which are surrounded by humming- 
birds (Salvia coccinea, cardinalia), the various species of Alonaoa and Rvaaelia 
belonging to the Scrophulariacese, the remarkable Erythrinas (Erythrina criator 
gain, herhacea, ajtecioaa), and the Caesalpiniese of the genera Amiieratia and 
Brownea (ATnheratia nobilia, Brownea coccinea and grandicepa), whose flowers are 
BO constructed that their honey can hardly be obtained except by the hovering 
humming-bird — all these find a home in the American regions above-mentioned. 
Further observations in tropical regions are required to ascertain whether there are 
not other flower-visiting animals besides humming-birds and butterflies, especially 
flies and beetles, which can distinguish scarlet flowers and fly to them; for certain 
plants, as, for example, the Brazilian Aroids with their large scarlet spathes, 
e.g. Anthv/rium Scherzerianwm (the Flamingo Plant), A. Andrenwm and LawreTice- 
anvrni, have no honey, and are consequently disregarded by humming-birds and 
butterflies. 

That scarlet flowers are not visited by the hawk-moths, owlet-moths, and other 
crepuscular and night-flying animals is obvious, since when twilight falls, scarlet, 
as well as purple-red, violet, and blue flowers become invisible. At this time only 
those flowers can be seen which are coloured white or yellow on the side turned 
towards the flying animals, as, for example, the Evening Primrose ((Enothera), the 
Honeysuckle (Lonicera Caprifolinm), some Nyctaginem (e.g. Mirabilia Umgiflora), 
many Solanaceae (e.g. Nicotiana affinia, Datura Stramoniwm), numerous Caryo- 
phyllaceaB of the genus SUene (e.g. Silene nviam, Umgijtora, Saxifraga), various 
species of Yucca and Calonyction, and, most of all, the large-flowered Mexican 
Cactuses of the genus Echinocactua and Cereua, of which the species known as 
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" Queen of the Night ” (Gereus nycticalus) is perhaps the most renowned of 
all When dark-coloured flowers are visited at night by insects, for example, 
those of He&peris triMiSt P^largoniwffi i/riste and it is not in consequence 

of the colour but of the scent of the flowers, as will be described later on. Without 
doubt, white is the colour which is not only best seen in the dark, but can be plainly 
distinguished in bright daylight, and it is, as far as we know, not avoided by a 
single flower- visiting animal. Even those animals which have a badly-developed 
sense of colour, and can perhaps only distinguish between light and dark, are able 
to appreciate white, as it is the lightest of all colours. Yellow flowers are eagerly 
visited by animals which collect and eat pollen, perhaps because the pollen is usually 
coloured yellow. Greenish-yellow and brownish -yellow flowers, as, for example, 
those of the Panaley and the Parsnip, of the Anilia and the Ivy, of the Maple and 
the Buckthorn, of the Rue and the Sumach (Petroaelinum, P(n^tinaca,Aralia,Hederaf 
AceVy RhamnuSy Rutay Rhus), are especially preferred by flies which swarm over 
dungheaps and other refuse (e.g. Lucilia coniicinay Onesia sepvlcralisy Sarcophaga 
carnariay Scatophaga stercoraria). Tliis phenomenon has been explained by the 
similarity of the colours named wdth those of the dungheap and oftal generally. 
Dark brown must exercise a specially attractive power over wasps. They fly with 
great lioste to brown flowers, especially those whose tint resembles that of decaying 
j)ears and other fruit, whilst they will pass by colours which are far more noticeable 
to other eyes. Flow’ens of a pale, fnwu-red, and dirty violet colour in conjunction 
with brown, so arranged as to resemble decaying flesh and dead bodies, and such 
fluw'ers as possess by way of additional attraction a smell of putrefaction, are alvrays 
visited by c.arrion-flies and dung-beetles in abundance. It might be thought that 
the smell alone would suflice to attract these insects; but it must be othei-wise, or 
it is difficult to see why the various Aristolochias, Stapelias, Rafflesias, and Balano- 
phorem, which smell like carrion, should bear its colours as well as its scent. It is 
not easy to decide how much depends upon the colouring, and how much on the 
scent, and it would be premature to give a definite judgment now. It should be 
noted generally that the opinions just stated should not be accepted as being entirely 
free from doubt. Researches on these points are very difficult, and there are so 
many sources of error that the results may have to undergo many corrections sooner 
or later. But, on the other hand, all that has been said must not be regarded as 
quite worthless. This one thing is quite certain — ^that some animals will show a 
preference for one colour in a flower, while others will prefer another, and that the 
absence or presence, the significance or prominence of single floral colours is to be 
placed on a parallel with the same phenomena in the Animal Kingdom. 

It is extremely probable also that in many floral regions the predominanoe of 
certain floral colours at various seasons of the year is connected with the distribution 
of animals in time, since the insects which fly about in spring and summer, and in 
summer and autumn difler from one another. It has been shown graphically by 
curves for the region of the Baltic flora that in April and May a white colour 
predominates, and that from the highest point in May the curve of white gradually 
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sinks to its lowest point in late autumn. Yellow reaches a first maximum in ^ay, 
falls somewhat during the summer, and reaches a second maximum in October. 
The curve of red takes a low position in early spring, rises uniformly through the 
summer, and reaches its highest point in September. The curves of violet and blue 
show no large variations through the whole period of vegetation, but two maximal 
points are to be seen in them, just as in the yellow, one in spring, and the other in 
autumn. 

This particular seasonal change of the prevailing flower-colour, of course, only 
holds good for the Baltic flora. Even in the adjoining Mediterranean flora the 
colour-curves are somewhat diflerent, and the deviations are greater still in the 
flora of corresponding latitudes in North America. Nothing can be said of the 
predominance of certain colours during the vegetation period in the Alpine 
flora; for on the heights above the tree-line there is actually no spring and no 
autumn, only a short summer following a long winter. All the flowers have 
therefore to blossom in this short time, and all the flower-visiting animals must 
do their flying about during the short period which is free from snow, if they do 
not wish to starve. Hardly is the snow melted when there appear almost simul- 
taneously the violet bells of the tSoldanellas and the golden flowers of the Cinque- 
foil (Soldanella and PotentiUa), the white Crowfoot and Androsace, the red Silenes 
and Primulas {Ranunculus alpestrisy Androsace ohtusifolia, Silene acaulis, Primula 
minima), the blue Gentians and the yellow Auriculas (Gentiana acaulis, vema. 
Primula Auricula), the heaven-blue Forget-me-not and the yellow Violet {Myosotis 
alpesiris, Viola hi flora) as well as the Saxifrages in every conceivable colour. On 
looking at the* varied flowers which skirt .some streamlet fed by the melting snow, 
high up on a mountain plateau or it muj' be in a gully, it will be seen at once 
that every colour is to be met with woven into a gay ainl continuous carpet 
here. White and red, yellow and. blue, brown and green stand in varied combina- 
tion side by side on a hand’s-breadth of space. The bees, humble-bees, flies, and 
butterflies which are dependent on the honey and pollen of these flowers may also 
be seen in Alpine regions flying about at this same time. If one of these animals 
should be late, its existence is endangered on account of the briefness of the period 
of vegetation, for should it not happen that some belated flower blossoms in a hollow 
where the high-piled winter snow' has lingered for a long time, the animal is in 
imminent ri.sk of perishing from lack of food. 


THE SCENT OF FLOWERS CONSIDERED AS A MEANS OP 
ATTRACTING ANIMALS. 

The scents of flowers, like their colours, are very intimately connected with 
the Animal Kingdom. The scent of foliage, stems, and roots, as mentioned else- 
where (vol. i. p. 431), serves very efficiently to frighten and ward off herbivorous 
animals; but the scent emitted from the flowers, on the other hand, serves to allure 
such animals as transfer the pollen from flow^er to flower and from plant to plant 
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by their visits, thus rendering them an important service. In the Auricuia 
{Primula Av/ricuUi), Woodruff {Aspenda odorata), Rue (Ruta graveolms), and 
Lavender {Lavamdid^ vera), the floweis and foliage have the same scent, and herQ 
the insects seeking for honey and pollen are allured to the flowers, whilst the 
flowers and foliage are protected from lieing devoured by grazing animals by 
one and the sarne substance. A uniform distribution of odorous substance over 
different parts of the same plant is, however, comparatively rare; much of toner 
the scent of the flowers differs from that of the foliage. Thus the Garlics {Alliit/m 
ChaTncBmoly, Sibiricv/m, suaveolens) develop the scent of honey in their flowers 
which brings insects to visit them, while their leaves have a strong odour of 
onions which keeps grazing animals at bay. In most Umbelliferae the flowers 
have a different scent from the foliage-leaves, stem, and roots. The leaves of the 
Umbelliferous Ev/ryangium sumhul (mentioned on p. 745, vol. i.) smell of musk, 
the root of the Coriander {Coriand/mm sativum) gives off an offensive odour of 
bugs, and the Common Hemlock {Conivm macvXatum) has a repulsive odour 
of mice. And yet the flowers of these three Umbellifers all have a delicate scent 
of honey, which allures insects to visit them. 

Tlie number of scents is very great. At least five hundred can be distin- 
guished. ()n attempting to classify them and to state their qualities one meets with 
a serious difliculty, for language is not rich enough to give names to all the different 
kinds, and nothing remains hut to say that Mignonette flowers have a Mignonette 
scent. Rue flowers liave the scent of Rue, and so forth. The need of bringing this 
multiplicity into something like order, of placing similar scents together and fixing 
on a central point round which the others could be grouped, as has been done with 
the ground tints an<l ground colours, has long been felt, but hitherto sufficient 
attention could not be given to the need, because the chemical properties of scents 
which must serve as the basis for any scientific division ore only very imperfectly 
known. However, in what follows the classification of scents which is attempted 
does not pretend to completeness nor to infallibility, but is to be regarded solely 
as a first attempt or prelimimiry outline to which one can turn provisionally in 
the naming these scents. 

Five groups of floral scents may be conveniently distinguished, i.e. the indoloid, 
aminoid, paraffinoid, benzoloid, and terpenoid scents. 

To the first group, the indoloid scents, belong those volatile substances which 
arise from the decomposition of albuminous compounds and diffuse into the at- 
mosphere, and in which one or several benzole nuclei are retained, as well as 
nitrogen; examples are Leucin and Ty rosin, Skatol and Indol. The group derives 
its name from the last-named substance. These are developed in the inflorescences 
of numerous Aroids, in the flowers of all the South African Stapelias, in those of 
the Balanophorete, RafflesiacesB, and Hydnorese, in the perianths of about 200 Aris- 
tolochias, and also in those of some tropical Orchids, as, e.g. of BoWophyllmn Beccarii 
of the Malayan flora. Sometimes the scent resembles that of decomposing mam- 
malian flesh, sometimes of rotten fish (c/. vol. i. p. 196). sometimes again of decom- 
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poBing animal excreta. The West Indian Aristoloehia Oigaa has the scent of old , 
decaying tobacco, and the red-brown flowers of Calycamtkua smell like fermenting 
wine, quite unlike the woody branches, which have a pleasant odour reminding one 
of cloves. It has already been stated that flowers provided with indoloid scents 
resemble animal corpses in their colouring, having usually livid spots, violet streaks, 
and red-brown veins on a greenish or fawn-coloured background. 

The aminoid scents come next to the indoloid. Under this name are comprised 
all those volatile substances which difliise into the air and have an amine as their 
foundation, either a primary, secondary, or tertiary amine, according as to whether 
one, two, or all three of the hydrogen atoms of the ammonia are replaced by an 
alcohol radical. It has been shown that the curious odour of the Hawthorn 
is due to trimethylamine. It is very probable that in numerous other 
flow^ with similar scent trimethylamine or a related compound — ammonia — is 
developed. The smell of Hawthorn flowers is repeated with slight modifications in 
the flower of the Pear (Pyriw), the Medlar {Mespilus), the Mountain Ash {Sorh'tis), 
the shrubby Spiraeas (Spircea vlrrdfoUa^ chamoBd/ryfoliaf &c.), the Dogwood 
(Corntbs sanguinea), the Wayfaring Tree and Guelder-rose (Viburnum Lantana, 
Opulua), the Chestnut (Caatanea), the Elder (SambtLcua racemom), the Traveller’s 
Joy (Clematis Vitalha), and the Barberry {Berberis). The scent which is liberated 
from the flowers of the Tree of Heaven (Ailanthu8\ of the Horse-chestnut (ACscxdus 
Hippocastanwm), of the Flowering Ash (Fraxinus Omus), and of the Evening 
Primrose ((Enothera), resembles that of CraUegus more remotely. The flowei-s of 
the Ivy (Hedera) develop a scent which reminds one of herring-pickle, those of the 
Alpine Poppy (Papaver alpinwm), partly of Hawthorn, partly of Musk. Two 
North American plants, viz. Packysandra and SanguiTiaria, produce a scent 
distantly resembling ammonia which proceeds, apparently, from an amine com- 
pound. Under this division, Anally, should be placed that odour so repulsive to the 
human olfactoiy organ which is produced by the flowers of the already-mentioned 
Melianthus (see p. 171), 

The third group, that of the benzoUnd scents, is composed of such as are formed 
from the so-called aromatic bodies. They are compounds with a benzole nucleus 
in which the various hydrogens of the benzole are replaced by alcohol and acid 
radicals. The Eugenol (or oil of cloves) in the flowers of many Pinks (Dianthus 
CaryophyUus, plurria/rma, swperlms), the Cinnamyl- alcohol which smells like 
Hyacinths, the Salicylic aldehyde in the flowers of the Meadow-sweet (Spiraea 
Ulmaria), the Coumarin in the flowers of the Woodruff (AspervXa od(yrata)t the 
Yanilla-like scent in the flowers of the Heliotrope (HeiUotropium) are all well- 
known chemical compounds. I would also include with these the scents of the 
Lilac (Syringa vulgaris), Lily of the Valley (Convcdlaria rriajalis), Mignonette 
(Reseda odorata), Jessamine (Jasminvm officinale), Auricula (Primula Auricula), 
Honeysuckle (Lonicera Caprifolium), Acacia (Rohinia Pseudacada), Violet (Viola 
odorata), Cyclamen (Cyclamen Ev/ropaeum), Paulownia (Pavlownia imperiaUs), 
and of Hang-Hang (Ca/namga odorata). 
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It is veiy remarkable that many of these benzoloid scents are repeated in species 
of very different plant-families. Glove-scent is apparent not only in the above- 
named Pinks but also in the flowers of many species of Broom-rape (jOroho/nclie 
caryophyUacea, gracilis, lucorum), in some Orchids (e.g. Hahenaria hifolia, 
GyTnncuieTiia conopsed), in the yellow flowers of Ribes aureum, in the Narcissus 
{N arcissvs poeticus), and in a somewhat modifled form in the flowers of AzcUea 
pontioa. Many Catchflies {Silene nutaiis, longijiora, Sic.), the Dame’s Violet 
{Hesperia tristis), and the dark-flowered Pelargoniums {Petargoniv/m atrurti, 
glauciifolium, triste, &c.) develop the scent of Hyacinth flowers. It has long been 
known that the scent of Woodruff is found in the flowers of many Grasses (Anthox- 
anthum, Uierocfdoe), and mixed with honey-scent in the flowers of the Melilot 
{Melilotus). The scent of Vanilla is very widely distributed. Besides the Helio- 
trope {Heliotr opium Europcenm and Peruvianum) some species of Woodruff (e.g. 
AsperuLa glomerata, cynanchica, longijiora), the Linnasa (Linnesa borealis), the 
Dwarf Elder {Sambucua Ehulus), the small Bindweed (Corivolvulus arvensis), some 
Orchids of (jur upland and alpine meadows (e.g. Qyrtinadenia odoratissima, 
Xigritella nigra), the alpine Saussurea (Saasmrea alpina), the alpine Spurge 
Eaui-el {Daphne alpina), and the Nardosiiiia (Nardosmia fragrans) are provided 
with vanilla-scent to a greater or Jess degree. Diflerent, but still resembling 
N’aiiilhi, is the scent of tropical Orchids of the genus Stanhopea, and the exactly 
similar scent of Ejnpogium apkifllum, which grows in European Pine-forests. 
Liljic scent is less common, but it is found clearly enough in many allies of the 
•Spurge Laurel (e.g. Daphne striata povtica). This is the more strange, since 
the flowers of these Daphnes, though not even related to the Lilac, resemble Lilac 
flowera to a surprising extent at tii'st sight. On the other hand, many species of 
the genus SyHnga, e.g. Syringa Emodi, which grows on the Himalayas, have a 
scent which differs from that of Syringa vulgaris (the Lilac). The Lily of the 
Valley scent is on the whole rarely met with — only in some Mexican Cactuses, 
especially in Echinocacius Telani. Acacia scent is found in a good many 
Papilionacese, as, for example, in Cladrastis lutea, Cytisus alpinus, and Spartium 
juncevm, and also in the flowers of an Iris (Lis odoratissima). Auricula scent, 
besides in many Primulas allied to PHmula Av/ricula, is present in the flowers 
of the Globe-flower {Trollius Europoeus). Honeysuckle scent is emitted in the 
evening from the flowers of all the species allied to Lonicera Caprifolium, and also 
in the flowers of Ismene, and of a species of Tobacco {Kicotiana affinis). Violet 
scent is fairly widely distributed. In addition to numerous species of Violet (e.g. 
Viola ocUrrata, mirabilia, polychroTna) it is also developed in many Cruciferm, thus, 
iu the Stocks {Matthiola annua, incana, varia, &c.), in the Wallflower (Chsvranihus 
Chfiri), and in the common Dame’s Violet {Heaperis matronalis). The Snowflake 
{Leucojvm vemum), the autumn-flowering fringed Gentian {Oentiana cUiata), the 
Spurge Laurel {Daphne Lav/reola and Philippi), the blue Water-lily of the Nile 
{Nymphasa coeruZea), and the insectivorous Sarracenia {Sarracenia purpurea) emit 
an unmistakable scent of Violets from their flowers. Cyclamen scent, is again 
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found in the flowers of a Winter-green (Pyrola uniflora); Pavlownia scent in the 
flowers of Olydne Chi/nensia; and Unona scent in the flowers of Zdl/uaianskia 
lychnidea. 

The acids and alcohols of those hydrocarbons which are known as parafiins 
differ chemically from the benzoloid scents. The name paraflmM may be given 
to them. With regard to their composition the best known of these compounds are 
Valerianic acid yielded by the Valerian scent in the flowers of numerous Valerians, 
especially of Valeriana ofllcinalis, montana, and saxatilia; Pelargonic acid, which 
is closely connected with Rose scents, and especially with that of Moaa centifolia; 
the Oil of Rue which is liberated from the flowers of various Rutacese, especially of 
the Common Rue (Ruta graveolena); and the volatile Gllnanthic acid whicli is met 
with as the wine-flower scent in the flowers of the Vine {Vitia vinifera), and of 
Gleditschias {Qleditachia triacanthoat Simnsia, Szc.). To this group belong also the 
Lime scent which difluses with various modifications from the flowers of different 
Limes {Tilia alha^ Americana, parvifolia, &c.), and also from those of uEscvlua 
macroatachya; the very widely-distributed Nightshade scent from the flowers of 
many species of the Thorn-apple (Datura), of the Mandrake (Mandragora), the 
Petunia and numerous other SolanacesB, as also from those of the Peony (Pceonia), 
and American TriUium grandiflorum. The Elder scent of the flowers of 
Sambucua nigra and Orchia pallena, and the hircine odour, resembling caproic 
acid, which is liberated from the flowers of the Lizard orchis (Orchia hircina), and. 
somewhat modified, from those of Orchia fragrana are also to be included. 

It is uncertain whether the honey scent of fresh yellow bees’-wax and honey 
developed in so many flowers belongs to the paraffinoid series or not. Formerly it 
was thought that myricilalcohol (an alcohol of parafiSn) caused this peculiar scent 
But it would appear that the purified myricilalcohol is scentless, so that it is 
therefore possible that the honey scent is due to another compound. At any rate, 
it is naturally associated with the above-mentioned scents, and can be most 
conveniently described here. It is a very coinuion, if not the commonest of all 
flower scents. The fact that it is often combined with others, especially with 
benzoloids, leads to the formation of many varieties. The scent, which is most like 
that of honey-filled honey-comb fresh from the hive, is produced by the flowers of 
the Sloe, Apricot, Cherry, and Almond trees (Prunua apinoaa, Armeniaca, avium, 
Amygdalua communia, &c.), of Herminium, belonging to the Orchids, of the 
Buckthorn (RJiamnua pumila, &c.), and of the Bugwort (Cimicifuga fostida). 
A slightly different scent is liberated by the flowers of the Bird Cherry (Prunua 
Padua), the Bedstraws (Oalium Cruciata, vemum, verum), of the alpine Forget- 
me-not (Myoaotia alpeatria), and Phlox (Phlox panicvlata), of Aaclepiaa and 
Gynanchum, the Corydalis (Corydalia cava), many species of Spurge (Euphorbia 
Cypa/riaaias, &c.), the Willows (Salix Caprea, daphnoidea, &c.), some Composites 
(e.g. Gvraium amende and brachycephaVum), numerous XJmbelliferes (e.g. Angdica 
ofliciwdia, Eeraclevm Sphondylium, Meum MuteUma, Pimpindla magna), many 
Crudferee (e.g. AJ/gaawm wmiomum, Eryamivm odoratvm), many Tulips and 
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Garlics {TvXipa eylvestrU, AlUvm Sibiricum, Chcrnioemoly, &c.), of the Buckwheat 
(Polygonum Fagopyrum)t and of many others. The sweet scent of the Clover 
which occurs in species other than the common meadow Clover (TmfoUwm 
pratense) and in other Papilionacess (e.g. Trifolw/m resupiuatvm, Lathyrus 
odoratua) is only a form of honey-scent. 

The last group consists of scents produced from ethereal oils destitute of oxygen 
called terpenes; the scents corresponding to them may therefore be called 
The materials which give rise to these scents are found sometimes in special 
receptacles imbedded in the plant-tissues, sometimes in the enlarged end-cells of the 
so-called glandular or capitate hairs — for the most part in the region of the stem 
and foliage, more rarely in the flowers. The best-known terpenoid scent occurring 
in flowers is that of the Orange-flower, produced by Oil of Neroli, which is obtained 
by distillation of the flowers of Citrus Auranhum; in those of Gardenias 
(Gardenia), of Pittoaporum Tohira, of the Siberian Pyrus haccata, and somewhat 
modifled in the flowers of some Magnolias (e.g. Magnolia ohovata and YuUm)\ also 
the Citron scent from Oil of Citron which occurs in the flowers of some species of 
Thyme ( Thymus citriodoms, montanvs, &c ), more especially in those of Fraxinella 
(Dictamnua FraxineUa), and the scent of Lavender which is produced from the 
Oil of Divender present not only in the foliage but also in the flowers of 
Lavandula. 

It has already been incidentally mentioned that two kinds of scent are often 
liberated simultaneously from the same flower, and that the scent of honey, in 
particular, frequently combines with some other. The identification of the scent is 
rendered much more difficult under these circumstances, especially as sometimes 
one, somotimes the other scent predominates according to the time of day. Not 
uiifrequently one hears wholly different opinions about the scent of a flower. One 
observer thinks it to be vanilla, perhaps, another a violet scent. Both may be 
right, since two kinds of scent may be actually liberated from the same flower, 
whilst individuals are frequently unequally susceptible to all odours. 

The difficulties of identifying the flower scent are also increased by the fact that 
a certain amount of imagination is almost unavoidable. Taste and sight may also 
be at fault. On looking at a Carnation one is immediately reminded of the smell of 
cloves before the scent has actually reached the nose. It is therefore advisable 
that the flowers should not be seen while their scent is being identified, and that to 
examine them one should get a friend to hold them before one’s nose after one’s 
eyes are shut. 

It is noticeable that similar and closely-allied species of plants often have 
different scents. Many examples have already been given, amongst others that 
Oymnadenia conopaea has the smell of cloves, and the very similar Oymnadenui 
odoratissima a vanilla scent. Of species of the genus Daphne, Daphne cdpina has 
a vanilla scent, Daphne striata a lilac scent. Daphne Philippi a scent of violets, and 
Daphne Blagayana a clove sceni The closely-allied Orchis fragroms and corio- 
phora can be at once distinguished by the smell of their floweia The scents 
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occurriDg in different species of Syrvnga, Tiliat and Sambucua can also be easily 
recognized. In Boses this phenomenon is even more remarkable. From their scents 
J2osa alpina, pimpinellifoliat a/rvenaia, Indica, Tnoachata, canma, OaUica, cmna- 
momea, Centi/olia, and Thea can be at once distinguished with closed eyes by 
anyone who has examined the numerous species of this genus even to a limited 
extent. It is also remarkable that in closely-allied species the flowers of one will 
smell while those of another will be scentless. Haheriaria montana has no scent, 
whilst Hahenaria bifolia exhales a strong scent of cloves. Viola tricolor is scent- 
less, Viola 'polychroma develops a strong violet scent. The flowers of Primvla 
Lekmanni have no scent, while those of Primvla Av/ricula, which can hardly be 
distinguished from the former, have a strong Auricula smell These facts are not 
without bearing in the theory of specific constitution of protoplasm, as will be 
discussed later on in the chapter on the Origin of Species, and therefore should be 
noted here in passing. 

We are liable to many erroneous inferences with regard to the perception of 
flower scent by animals, since our judgment depends mainly on our own sense of 
smell, and it is very possible, even probable, that the power of smell in flower- 
visiting animals difiers materially from ours. The olfactory sense of man is lodged 
in a sharply-defined portion of mucous membrane in the upper part of the nasal 
cavity. There the superficial cells of the mucous membrane join with the end 
branches of the olfactory nerve in a peculiar net- work, and the scents must act 
directly on this region if they are to produce the sensation of smell. But this is 
again only possible if the odorous substances give off fine particles into the air, 
and if this impregnated air is wafted over the special part of the nasal mucous 
membrane. It was formerly held that the substances passing thus over the 
olfactory mucous membrane were dissolved in a fluid and were then distributed in 
solution. Only in this way could they influence the nerve-endings. But this view 
is contradicted by a series of facts of which the most important are the following: 
it is well known that we can smell certain metals whose finely-divided particles 
break away and enter the nose, although these metals are certainly not soluble in 
the mucous membrane. We are also able to smell very difierent scents quickly, 
one after the other, which would not be the case if the sense of smell were 
dependent on a previous solution of the odorous substance in the fluid which 
saturates the mucous membrane. Again it is a remarkable fact that the mucous 
membrane is altogether absent from the olfactory organ of many animals. The 
knobs and pegs on the surface of the feelers which form the olfactory organs of 
insects are indeed connected on one side with gangliose nerve-endings, but they 
have nothing resembling a mucous membrane which could contain or secrete a 
fluid, and yet insects are characterized by their fine sense of smell. 

The stimulation of the nerve-endings in the olfactory organ cannot therefore 
be the result of a previous solution of the odoriferous substance, but must be 
considered as the transference of a movement. It seems as if the molecules of the 
odorous substance which are present in the air undergo a rotatory, vibiatiDg, or 
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some kind of swinging movement, and that this movement is transferred to the 
nerve-endings as soon as the molecules come into contact with the olfactoiy organ. 
Since the nerve-endings are not exposed the transference must take place through 
the portion overlying the nerve-ends, and it must depend upon the structure of thiw 
superficial layer which is exposed to the air whether the transference takes place 
quickly or slowly, completely or only partially. It is necessary that the stimulation 
of the nerve-endings, which we imagine to be a form of movement, should be con- 
ducted to the central organ if it is to be perceived as smell. But now arises this 
difficult question: Do the various sensations of smell depend upon the fact that 
different nerve-endings are stimulated by different odorous substances, and that 
a particular scent, e.g. that of Oil of Lavender, is only perceived when those 
particular nerve-ends are stimulated which are sensitive to the kind of vibration 
undergone by the molecules of the Oil of Lavetider? Or, are they caused directly 
by the movement of the molecules of any odorous substance being transmitted by 
any olfactory nerve-fibre to the central organ, and there producing a definite sense 
of smell ? In this case the same nerve-fibre which had just transmitted the vibra- 
tions of the lavender oil would be capable in the next moment of transferring to the 
central organ those belonging to the molecules of chloroform. 

The one hypothesis assumes that certain parts of the central organ, as well 
us the nerve-fibres leading to them, difier essentially from one another in their 
capability of being stimulated, although they seem to our senses to be of exactly 
the same structure. One part can only be stimulated by Oil of Lavender and is 
not affected by chloroform molecules, another part is only set into a corresponding 
movement by the swinging of chlorofoim molecules, but is not in sympathy with 
the particular movement of those of lavender oil. But to favour this hypothesis is 
to assume an enoimously large number of different nerve-endings in the olfactoiy 
organ considering the innumerable quantity of different odoriferous substances that 
exist — even if it be granted that there is a place only for groups of similar sub- 
stances in the olfactory organ and not for each singly, the individual scents of each 
group being only produced by the different degree of the stimulation. The other 
hypothesis assumes that each olfactory nerve-fibre according to its structure is 
enabled to transmit the difiTerent forms of movement which occur at its peripheral 
end to the central organ. The particular movements of the molecules of lavender 
oil would not only affect the nerve-ends, but would continue as a specific form of 
movement through the whole nerve-fibre to the central organ, and would be there 
perceived as the scent of lavender oiL This same nerve-fibre which had just 
transmitted the scent of lavender might in the next moment transmit the vibrations 
of chloroform and produce the chloroform smell Such conduction resembles that 
of a telephone at least in this that different words spoken at one end through the 
same telephone can be heard unaltered at the other end. The assumption of a 
conduction of specific forms of movement set up by odorous substances from the 
periphery through the whole nerve-fibre up to the central organ, also renders it 
necessary to assume that the olfactory nerve-fibres are not stimulated at all by 
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certain materials. Thus vibrations which exceed the limits of irritability of the 
olfactory nerves in rapidity produce no smell. 

Whichever hypothesis one accepts one comes to the conclusion that a great 
difference may exist between the sense of smell of men and animals according to 
the different degree of sensitiveness of their olfactory fibres. Although the 
molecules of a substance floating in the air stimulate (i.e. set in motion) no single 
nerve-ending in the human olfactory mucous membrane, this does not prove the 
absence of nerves in the olfactory organ of some animal sensitive to the particular 
form of motion of these molecules. It might easily happen that one insect would 
smell Hyacinths but not Roses, while another would smell Roses and not Hyacinths. 
This conclusion is, however, of importance in explaining the allurement of certain 
animals to flowera which appear scentless to man, as well as in explaining the 
phenpmenon that many flowers are eagerly visited by one group of insects and 
are avoided or rather ignored by another. The Virginian Creeper, Ampelopaia 
quinquefolia, so often planted to cover porches, palings, and walls, develops 
flowers in midsummer which are visited by bees very industriously and eagerly. 
The colour does not act as an allurement in this case, for the flowers have green 
corollas, are hidden away under the foliage, and cannot be seen even by good eyes 
at a little distance. Yet the bees fly thither from all sides in such a way as to 
leave no doubt that the flowers of the Amjpelopsis can be perceived by them a- 
considerable way off. Since it is not their appearance it must be their smell which 
announces their presence! But to men they appear to be quite scentless! The 
flowers of the Common Biyony {Bryonia dioica) are not less remarkable. They 
occur on two kinds of plants, i.e, on one plant are developed only staminate and on 
the other only pistillate flowers, and since the pollen is not powdery, and therefore 
not scattered by wind, it must be carried by insects from plant to plant if the 
ovules are to mature. But the flowers, especially the pistillate ones, are very 
insignificant, green in colour, with faint smell, and they are half hidden under the 
foliage. Many insects fly past them without noticing them. They are almost 
exclusively visited by one of the Hymenoptera, viz. Andrena ftorea, and it can find 
them even in the most out-of-the-way places. This can hardly be accounted for 
except by supposing that the scent of Bryony flowers is perceived by these 
particular bees and not by other insects. To these two examples of insignificant 
flowers, which appear to men and to many animals to be scentless but which are 
nevertheless eagerly tracked by certain insects, may be added the common Birth- 
wort {Ariatolochia Clematitia), the Whortleberry {Vaccinium Myrtillu8\ ChamcB- 
orchie alpina, the Twayblade {Listera ovata), and many others. It is probable 
that there are also flowers which differ from these in having bright colours 
contrasting with the green foliage, and in addition exhale a special scent to allure 
certain animals. It is, of course, hardly possible to speak with certainty. In all 
these questions we have to deal with observations concerning the relations between 
insects and flowers in nature, and since many sources of error exist, the oonclusioDfl 
arrived at must be accepted with discretion. As to the so-called ** flower fidelity ** 
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of insects, by which is meant the preference of certain for certain flowers, 

the matter is only mentioned here very generally so far as the scents are concerned, 
and only the main results of these observations are given. 

It may be stated as one of these that the indoloid scents have an attraction 
for certain flies of the genera Scatopfuiga, Sarcophaga, Onesia, L'tJucUia, PyreU^a, 
CaUiphora, SepsiSf and Muscat aJid for beetles of the genera AUocha'i'dt DermesteSt 
and SapirinuSf which appear on carrion and excrement; indoloid scents remain 
unnoticed, on the other hand, by butterflies, bees, and humble-bees. Aminoid 
scents attract large and small beetles, especially Cetonias, and after them 
Hymenoptera; butterflies, however, are hardly ever allured by them. The scent 
of honey acts powerfully on bees and humble-bees; also on butterflies, bumet-moths 
(Zygcsna), and on day-flying hawk-moths {e.g, the Humming-bird Hawk-moth, 
Macroglosaa stellatarv/ni), as well as on small beetles; but insects which are 
attracted by indoloid scents are not affected by the scent of honey. Certain 
Hymenoptera which, oddly enough, themselves have paraffinoid scents (viz. species 
of Pro8opis)t fly to flowers with the same smell. Flowers with the scent of Honey- 
suckle are frequented by large crepuscular hawk-moths, but this scent has no 
attraction for beetles. Butterflies will pass over flowers with a Honeysuckle scent 
without pausing, leading us to think that either the scent is not perceived by them, 
or that they find it unpleasant 

Many flower scents, especially the paraffinoids, are less easily perceived at their 
place of origin than at a little distance, w'hich is explained by supposing that the 
odorous particles liberated from the flowers are acted on by oxygen or aqueous 
vapour as they diffuse through the air, and that various molecular changes go on 
in them. But since our knowledge of the chemical properties of scents is still so 
imperfect we must beware of suppositions of this kind. The phenomenon is most 
pronounced in the Lime and in the Vine. As one approaches a Lime-tree in full 
flower the pleasant scent of its blossom is strongest at a distance of about 30 yards; 
if one comes into the immediate neighbourhood and smells the flowers on its lower 
branches, the scent is neither so strong nor so pleasant as it was further off In a 
journey up the Danube, through the part of the valley called the Wachan, with its 
Vine-clad slopes, I found the air of the whole valley, even that above the water, so 
filled with the scent of Vine flowers that it seemed almost impossible they should 
be so far off. And yet the nearest Vines on the banks were 100 yards above the 
water, and at least 300 yards from the boat Afterwards I found when wandering 
through the vineyards that the smell of the flowers dose at hand was much weaker 
than at a distance, and was forced to the paradoxical opinion that with increasing 
distance and diffusion over a wider area the scent does not diminish but waxes 
stronger. 

The fact that man can perceive certain odoriferous substances in the finest state 
of division and at incredible distances paves the way for explaining the so-called 
animal perception of scents. We speak of this animal perception when we gather 
from other signs that an animal is able to smell what we cannot at the same 
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distance. Since it has been already explained that animals can perceive scents 
which will not stimulate our olfactory nerves at all, it is not wonderful that bees 
will fly from a distance to the flowers of AmpelopaiB, although they are not able to 
see these flowers so far away. They smell the flowers of Ampelopsis which are 
scentless to us at 300 yards, just as we do the flowers of the Vine at the same 
distance. 

Of the multitude of remarkable observations concerning the power of smell in 
animals only those interest us here which are connected with the visits of insects to 
flowers; of these, two deserve special mention. Some years ago the Aroid Dracun- 
culua Creticus from Cyprus was planted on the edge of a small group of coniferous 
plants in the Vienna Botanic Gardens. There was no dungheap or decomposing 
animal matter anywhere in the vicinity, nor was there any trace of carrion-flies or 
beetlea But when during the summer the large cornet-shaped flower-sheath of 
this Aroid opened, innumerable carrion-flies and dung-beetles flew thither at once 
from all sides. The indoloid scent emanating from the flower-sheath was only 
noticeable by human beings a few yards ofi* but the animals named must have 
smelt it many hundred yards away. In a certain part of this same garden there 
is a plant of Honeysuckle {Lonicera Caprifolium\ and in summer when twilight 
falls this is regularly visited by the Convolvulus Hawk -moth (Sphinx Convolvuli). 
These hawk-moths are accustomed, after they have sucked the honey and when 
the twilight fades into night, to settle near the plant on the l)ark of old tree- 
trunks or on fallen leaves, and there they remain with folded wings as if they 
were benumbed until the next evening. A few summers ago I very carefully 
picked up one of the pieces of wood which had been chosen jis a resting-place by 
one of these hawk-moths. I marked the moth slightly with cinual)ar and brouglit 
it, together with the piece of wood on which it remained immovable, to another 
part of the gardens 300 yards away from the Honeysuckle. When twilight fell 
the hawk-moth began to wave the feelers which serve it as olfactory organs hitlicr 
and thither a few times, then stretched its wings and flew like an arrow through 
the garden towards the Honeysuckle. Shortly after I met the hawk-moth with 
the cinnabar mark hovering over these flowers and sucking the honey. It had 
flown straight to the plant, and must have been able to smell the scent of the 
flowers even at so great a distance. 

One of the most remarkable correlations between flower scent and animals is 
the development of the scent simultaneously with the time of flying of certain 
insects. The flowers of certain species of Honeysuckle, which are much visited by 
crepuscular Lepidoptera (Lonicera Caprifolivm, Periclymenum, Etrusca, gratae 
&c.), of Petunias (Petunia violacea, viscosa, &c.), of Habenaria bifolia, and of 
many other plants, smell very faintly or not at all through the day. After sunset, 
from about 6 or 7 in the evening until midnight, they give off an abundant odour. 
Still ‘Stranger is the behaviour of the flowers of Heaperis triatia, of the dark- 
flowered Pelargoniums (Pelargonium triate, atrum, &c.), and of numerous Caryo- 
phyllaceous plants (SUene Umgifiora, mtiana, viridiflora, &c.), which are visited by 
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small nocturnal moths, and give otf no scent during the day, but exhale a strong 
Hyacinth odour at twilight. Similarly the flowers of the common Dame’s Violet 
(Hesperis Tnatronalis) smell like Violets in the evening, and those of a species of 
Woodruff {AspervXo, capitatci) smell of vanilla as darkness approaches. On the 
other hand, many flowers visited during the day by butterflies, bees, and humble- 
bees become scentless at sunset. The yellovr flowers of Spartium scoparium only 
exhale their exquisite acacia scent when the sun is high and the insects named are 
swarming through the warm air. In the evening there is no trace of the scent. 
The ornamental Clover, T'rifuliwm, TesupinatuTn, whose flowers are surrounded by 
bees, smell strongly of honey in the sunshine, but become scentless as soon as the 
bees return to their hive at twilight. The seme is true of the Grass of Parnassus 
(Pamassia palustris), w’hich only smells of honey in bright sunshine and becomes 
scentless in the evening. A species of Daphne growing in the Pyrenees {Daphne 
Philippi) liberates a delicate scent of Violets during the day, only ceasing to smell 
when night falls. 

It is sometimes suggested that colour and scent in flowers to some extent 
mutually exclude one another, so that in cases where the allurement of honey- and 
pollen-eating insects is brought about by the bright colour of the corolla, the scent 
is absent, and vice vevsa. This idea is supported by the facts that many flowers 
with brilliant colouring, which win easily be seen at a distance on account of their 
large size, have no scent, e.g. the flowers of the Cornflower {Centaurm Cyanus), the 
Pheasant’s Eye {Adonis cesiivalis and ^mw«a), many Gentians {Oentiana acavlis, 
Davarica, vema), various species of Lousewort {Pedicularia incamata, rostrata, 
&c.), the Camellia {Camellia Japonica), the Indian Azalea {Azalea Indica), and 
miiiierous species of Amaryllis and Ilemerovallis; whilst, on the other hand, many 
plants with small and insignificant flowens, as, for example, the Mignonette {Peseda 
odorata), the Vine {Vitis vinifera), the Ivy {Hedeiu Helix), Gleditschia {Gleditschia 
trinranthos), and Eleagnus {Eleagnus angustifolia) give off a strong scent which 
can be perceived at some distance. It might be also pointed out that the oft- 
mentioned Pelargoniums {Pelargonium atrwm and irisU) and Hes}}eris tristis, 
which bear dirty yellow and dark flowers, indistinguishable to the best sight in 
twilight, develop a strong Hyacinth odour, which allures numerous small night- 
flying Lepidoptera. But however conclusive these examples may be, there are 
many others of the opposite kind, i.e. of bright and noticeable colours, occurring not 
infrequently in conjunction with strong scents. Roses, Pinks, and Stocks, many 
tropical Orchids, Magnolias, Narcissi and the large-flowered Rhododendrons of the 
Himalayas show at least that the view mentioned has not a universal application. 

OPENING OF THE PASSAGE TO THE INTERIOR OF THE FLOWER 

The removal and transmission of pollen by animals can obviously only take 
place when the perianth-leaves, under whose protection the pollen and stigmas are 
matured, permit of access to the base of the flower. I have altered the usual 
vol.il 
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expression “ Opening of Flowers ” in the headline above, since flowers exist to which 
the term *'open” does not apply. The flowers of the Snapdragon and Toadflax 
{Antirrhinum and Linaria) never open spontaneously ; but the insects which frequent 
them for honey have to open the door for themselves by pushing down the lower 
lip. So, also, in the flowers of Papilionacees. In the bud the uppermost petal or 
standard incloses the four others like a mantle; only when the pollen is mature, and 
has been discharged from the anthers, does the standard fold back, and one says 
the plant is in flower. But still no opening is to be seen, access to the honey remains 
now, as before, hidden, and insects must introduce their probosces between the 
folded petals. Still, from a consideration of these and other cases, it may be urged 
that there is essentially an opening of what was closed in the bud, a giving of access 
to the interior of the flower, so that perhaps the headline above meets the case. 

The arrangement of the petals in the flower-bud is determinate for individual 
cases, and is often made use of by descriptive botanists as a useful character for 
discriminating families and genera. This manner of folding is known as jEativation, 
of which several forms are distinguished. (1) The crumpled ssstivation, character- 
istic of the Poppy, Cistus, and Pomegranate {Papaver, Cistus, and Punica). The 
petals here, to quote Grew, “ are cramb’d up within the Empalement [i.e. calyx] by 
hundreds of little Wrinkles or Puckers; as if Three or Four fine Carnbrick Hank- 
cherchifs were thrust into ones Pocket ”. (2) Plaited or plicate lestivation, where 

a funnel- or bell-shaped corolla is folded in regular, longitudinal pleats, as in Venus’s 
Looking-glass {Specularia). (3) When the band-like corollas of many Composites, 
os the Salsify and Dandelion (Tragopogon and Taraxacum) are rolled up longi- 
tudinally into a tube closed above by five little teeth, one speaks of a convolute 
estivation; (4) when, as in Umbellifere and many Caryophyllacee, the petals are 
rolled up from apex to base, of a circinate estivation. (5) Sometimes the folded 
or unfolded petals are so placed one upon the other, that on one side each is in 
contact with the adjacent petal of that side, and on the other side with that of the 
other, the wdiole corolla appearing spirally twisted. This condition is known as 
contorted aestivation, of which examples are the Wood-sorrel (Oxalis), Periwinkle 
{Vinca), and other Apocynaceae, Solanaceae, and Convolvulaceas. (6) The commonest 
form of aestivation is that in which the petals or lobes of a united corolla overlap 
like tiles on a roof, without being twisted, however. The outmost petal covers all 
the rest, or a pair of outer petals inclose a pair of inner ones. This, the imbricate 
aestivation, is characteristic of the Apple, Rose, Buttercup, and Anemone, also, in a 
modified form, of Papilionaceae and Pinka (7) In a number of plants, e.g. Asarum, 
Lilac, and Vine, the petals do not overlap, but touch merely by their margins, and 
form a sort of dome or vault. This is known as valvate aestivation. Among these 
kinds of aestivation various combinations occur, thus the Poppy in addition to being 
crumpled is imbricate, and several Pinks {Dianthus negUctus, glacialis, &c.) with 
imbricating petals are also convolute. It further often happens that the leaves of the 
calyx have an aestivation differing from that of the corolla. Here, again, the Poppy 
is on instance in point, its calyx is valvate, and its corolla imbricate and crumpled. 
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In bilabiate corollas, although the individual parts vary a good deal, the imbricate 
SBstivation is constant, though numerous modifications obtain which cannot be 
described at length here. Two fairly frequent cases, however, must be described, 
appertaining to tiie ringent and personate corollas, to be referred to by and by. 
In the ringent corolla the upwardly-bent median lobe of the lower lip is placed like 
a lid in front of the corolla-tube, and upon it lie the two lateral lobes of the same 
lip; these are covered by the downwardly bent upper lip. In the buds of the Ger- 
mander {Teucrium), the middle lobe of the lower lip is bent up to such an extent 
that it covers over the anthers like a dome, whilst in those of the flowers of the 
scrophularineous Snapdragon and Toadflax {AnPi/rrhinurri and Linaria) complete 
closure of the flower is caused by an inflated portion of the lower lip (the so-called 
palate), this is covered by the upwardly-directed, central lobe of the lower lip, and 
this again by the two downwardl}’’ directed lobes of the upper lip. 

All these obstacles, however, to access to the interior of the flower are soon 
removed. The petals, having served as protective wrappers to the bud, fall away 
on the opening of the flower in cases where they have no further function to 
discharge. This condition, truly, is a rare one, but occurs in the Vine ( Vitia). The 
petals here are valvate in the bud and form a dome-like covering to the stamens 
and ovary; they are green in colour, not readily distinguishable from the foliage, and 
of little value as attractive organs for insects. Under these circumstances it is of 
advantage that they should be got rid of quickly. This is accomplished as follows. 
The petals separate from the flower at the base, each rolls up spirally, and they 
remain hanging together by their apices for a while like a hood, which is ultimately 
thrown off in consequence of the expansion of the stamens. 

This class of opening of flowers is, as stated, rare. In the great majority of 
cases the petals play a definite part in the later stages of flowering, and are con- 
sequently retained. Access to the interior of the flower is brought about by the 
development between the petals of wide slits as in the Rampion (Phyteuma), or, 
in ordinary cases, by the entire separation of their free ends from one another; the 
petals, in fact, spread out, and sometimes even become folded back. This separation, 
of course, corresponds to the position which the petals previously occupied in the 
bud. Where the rostivation is valvate, the apices of the petals simply fold back like 
valves; where it is imbricate, the petals become disentangled; where it is plaited or 
crumpled, the folds or inequalities become smoothed out. Spirally-twisted buds 
become untwisted, and it may frequently be observed that two or even three different 
sorts of movement are necessaiy for a flower to open. 

In this way, in many cases, only a somewhat circumscribed opening arises, leading 
down to the expanded or tubular interior portion of the flower. In others, again, the 
whole flower opens widely like a cup or saucer, as in Roses, Anemones, and Peonies. 

The separation of the petals usually happens very quickly. In the Honeysuckle 
{LoTiicet^a CapHfolium) opening begins with the folding back of the lowest lobe 
of the corolla, followed by a similar movement of the others, the stamens become 
liberated and spread like the fingers of a hand. The whole series of movements con 
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be readily followed, and lasts barely two minutes. Still more rapid is the opening 
of the Evening Primrose {(Enothera grandiflora). The petals spring apart quite 
suddenly and stretch themselves out within half a minute. If over the term 
"bursting open” applies to a flower-bud, it does so here. In several tropical 
Orchids, also, the parts separate quickly enough for the movements to be readily 
visible. Thus, in the beautiful Stanhopea tigrina, the whole process only* occupies 
three minutes. It is worth mentioning, that during the opening of this flower, a 
distinct noise is heard, not unlike the report caused by the bursting of the inflated 
calyx of the Bladder-campion. 

There are flowers which open so early in the morning that they greet the first 
rays of the rising sun with fully expanded corollas. That common garden climber, 
IpomoBa pv/rpurea^ opens its buds at 4 a.m. Wild Roses, also, open between 4 and 
6 a.m. Between 5 and 6 many species of Flax (Lintum perenne and Ausfriacum) 
open. Between 6 and 7, Willow-herbs (EpUobivm angusiifolium and collinum\ 
between 7 and 8, Convolvulus arvensis and tricolor. Between 8 and 9, many 
Gentians, Speedwells, and Wood-sorrels, and the frequently-cultivated Himalayan 
Cinquefoil (Potentilla atrosanpuinea). Between 9 and 10 most Tulips and Opuntias 
open; between 10 and 11, the Centaury {Erythraca) and ChafFweed (Centunculus). 
Between 11 and Potentilla recta. From noon till evening comes a long interval 
No plant is known in our latitude which, under ordinary circumstances, opens 
during the afternoon. Towards sunset, however, it recommences. About 6 p.m. 
the Honeysuckle opens, shortly followed by the Evening Primrose and Campion. 
Between 7 and 8 p.m. Hesperia 'matronalia and triatia, the Marvel of Peru {Mira- 
hilia Jalapa), a few Catchflies {Silene noctiflora and veapertina) and several Thorn- 
apples {Datura Stramonium). Between 8 and 9 more Catchflies {Silene UmgifloTU, 
Saxifraga, VaUeaia)^ a Woodruff {A8]>erula glomerata), and a species of Tobacco 
{Nicotiana afinia). Between 9 and 10, the Queen of the Night {Cereua nycticalua, 
the Mexican cactus) opens. 

As it is with the commencement, so is it with the end of flowering; each happens 
at a definite time, and every flower endures for a determinate period. Flowers 
which are only open for a single day are termed ephemeral flowers. * The annexed 
table shows the hours of opening and closing of a series of ephemeral flowers. 


NAXS 07 PLANT. 

Opens at 

Closes at 

Name op Plant. 

Opens at 

Closes at 

AUionia violacea 

3-4 A.M. 

11-12 A.H. 

Portulaca grandiflora. . . . 

8-9 A.M. 

6-7 P.M. 

Itoemeria violacea 

4-5 „ 

10-11 „ 

Calandrinia ewnpressa... 

9-10 „ 

1-2 „ 

Ci»tu» Creticus 

6-6 „ 

6-6 P.M. 

Drosera longifclia 

9-10 „ 

2-3 „ 

Tradeerantia Virginica.. 

6-6 „ 

4-6 „ 

Arenaria rubra 

10-11 „ 

3-4 „ 

Iris arenaria 

1 8-7 „ 

3-4 „ 

Portulaca oUracea 

10-11 „ 

3-4 „ 

Hemerooallts fidva ! 

6-7 „ 

P-9 „ 

Spergula arvensis 

10-11 „ 

3-4 „ 

Convolvulus tricolor. 

7-8 „ 

6^ „ 

Sisyrinchium anceps 

11-12 „ 

4-6 „ 

Oxalis strieta 

8-9 „ 

3-4 „ 

MirahiUs longijlora.... 

7-8 P.m. 

2-3 A.M. 

Jlibiseus Trionum 

W V ff 

8-9 „ 

W -M II 

11-12 A.M. 

Cereus grandifloms 

8-9 „ 

2-3 

Erodium Ckutarium 

8-9 „ 

4-6 PM. 

CercuM nyctioedus 

9-10 „ 

2-3 „ 
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Th© nuinbGr of hours during which these flowers remain open are as follows: — 


Houra. 


Hihiacus Trionum 3 

CalandrinUi compre$m 4 

PortuXaca oleracea 5 

Dro»€ra Umgifolia 5 

Arenaria rubra 5 

Spargvla arvensU 5 

Cereua nycticalua 5 


Houra 


Sisyrinchium anceps 5 

Jtoemeria violaoea 6 

Oxalu stricta 7 

MirabilU longijlora 7 

Ceretu grandijlorus 7 

Allionia violacm 8 

Erodium Oicataxium 8 


lluura. 

Iru arerioria 9 

Convolvulus tricolor. 10 

Tradescantia Virginia 10 

Portulaca grandijlora 10 

Cisttu creticua 12 

HemerocaUia fidva 14 


From these tables we see that plants with ephemeral flowers may be arranged in 
two gi-oups; those in which tlie flowers open between early morning and noon, and 
those which open at the commencement of twilight or during the night. Th© latter 
may be distinguished as “night-flowerers”. 

Included with the ephemeral flowers are such as open in the evening between 
seven and eight o'clock, and remain open the whole night and following morning till 
past midday, or even till evening. For the most part, these close within twenty- 
four hours of their opening. To tlmse belong several species of Thorn-apple 
and Evening Primrose, Morina, the Marvel of Peru, and a few Cactuses (Datv/ra 
Alciel and Stramonium, (Enotfiera biennis and grandijlora, Morina Persica, 
Mirahilis JaLapa, Echinocactns Tetani). 

Another series of plants have the peculiarity that their flowers open for the first 
time during the morning, close at evening, and open again the following morning, 
but fade or fall during the afternoon of the second day. Examples are many: 
PapaveracejB, many species of Flax, the Raspberry, a few Cinquefoils and Cactuses 
{Glaucium comiculatum and luteum, Papaver alpinum, Linum tenuifolium, 
Ruhus Idoius, Potentilla recta, and Opuntia nana). 

The duration of flowering {i.e. period of persistence of single flowers) in plants 
w’hich keep open for more than a single day is indicated, for selected examples, in 
the annexed table: — 


2 Datb. 

Centjuiculua minimua. 
Duinthua prolifer. 

Epilobium oollinum. 
Geranium pratenae. 

Papaver aomniferum. 
Potentilla atroaanguinea, &c. 
Rosa arrenais, &c. 

Saponarta Vcujcaria, 

Rinapia arvenaia. 

VeroniM aphyUa, &a 

3 Days. 

Lonicera Caprifolium, 
Potentilla fomwaa. 
Agrinum wElup iUoriuTn. 
Aphyllanthea monapelienaia. 
Galium inf^um, &c. 
Helianth^um alpealra, 


4 Dxra 

Lychnis diumoL. 

Sagina aaxatilia. 

Sedum otraHim. 

SciJla liliohyacinthua, 
Telephium ImperatL 
Sanguinaria Canadenata. 

6 Days. 

EacharhoUaia Cali/omica. 
FritiUaria mdeagria. 
Scilla Sibirica. 

Erythrcra Centanrium, 
Linum viacoaum, 

6 DAYa 

DigitalU purp urea, 
Erythr^ ptdohdla, 
ffemerocallia jlava. 


Lilium album. 

Oxaha laaiandra. 

7 Days. 

Itanuncvlua acer, &c. 
Pelargonium eonale^ &c. 

8 Days. 

Eranthia hiemalia. 
Hepatiea triloba. 
Parnaasiapaluatria, 
Saxifrdgd hryoidea. 

10 Days. 

CycUmen Europcewnu 

12 Day& 

Orocua aativua, 
Saxifraga Buraeriana, 
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18 Days. 

Va^seiniwm. Oxycoccoa, 

30 Days. 
Cattlaya lahiata. 
Vanda oaeruUa, 


40 Days. 

Cypripedium inaigne, 
Odontoglouum (manyX 

50 Days. 

Epidendrum JAndleyanum, 
PhdLotnopiit grandijlora. 


60 Days. 

Onddium erumtum, 
70 Days. 

Cypripadium. vUlotum. 
80 Days. 

OdofUoglouum Jtoasii. 


The duration of flowers varies then, in different species, from three hours to 
eighty days. These remarkable diflerences are connected with the amount of pollen 
produced in the flowers, and with the number of flowers on each plant. They also 
depend on whether or no the stigma is entirely dependent on insects for pollen. 
Flowers with numerous stamens and ample pollen, as for instance. Poppies, Cistuses 
and Fortulacas, have but a brief duration, whilst on the other hand, such as have but 
a single stamen, e.g. most Orchids, remain fresh often for weeks. In plants which 
produce but a single flower throughout the year, as the Snowdrop, the one-flowered 
Winter-green {Pyrola unifiora)^ Herb Paris and Trillium, or at most two or three, 
as in the Lady’s Slipper Orchid (Cypripedium Calceolus), and in tropical Orchids of 
the genera Oncidium, Stanhopea, and GatUeya, the flowers persist fresh and open 
for long periods. It may happen also that in consequence of unfavourable climatic 
conditions flowers may be deprived of insect- visits for many days at a time. In the 
case of flowers so constituted that in the absence of insects no production of seeds is 
possible, it follows that in some years the whole object of flowering (where but a 
single or very few flowers are produced) will be jeopardized. It is obviously of 
advantage to flowers of this kind that they should be able to hold out for a consider- 
able period. The longer they persist the better is their chance of being visited by 
insects bringing pollen from other plants. 

Let us now take the other extreme, a plant producing numerous flowers, one 
after the other, in the course of a year, flowers which are able in the absence of 
insects to pollinate themselves. Here the duration of each flower need be only very 
short. Notwithstanding the short duration of the flowers the plant remains in 
blossom for weeks or months. The Spiderworts {Tradescantia crassula, Virgi/nica, 
kc.) have ephemeral flowers, but they go on producing them for eight weeks, during 
the whole of which time the plants are daily provided with new ones. The same 
holds good in most Crucifers, Cistuses, Rock-roses {Helianth£mvm), Droseras, &c. 
The last-mentioned open their flowers only under very favourable conditions of 
weather, and then only every other day. At any rate, for Droaera longifolia it has 
been shown that, even in the flnest weather, a flower-bud opens on alternate days 
only. Thus we see that pretty much the same result is accomplished in the two 
classes; in those plants possessing numerous, ephemeral flowers, and in those with 
solitary, long-persisting ones. 

It has already been explained (p. 107) that in localities where a heavy precipi- 
tation of dew obtains, flowers which remain open for long periods are liable to a 
saturation of their pollen during the night, and that many protective arrangements 
prevail to minimize this danger. One of the most commonly occurring of these 
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contrivances is the closing of the flowers at night. The petals fold inwards and 
become furled in the same positions as they occupied in the bud. Indeed, one may 
say that the flower becomes a bud again. When consistent with the advantages 
accruing from insect-visits, flowers close in the evening and only open again next 
day when the danger of wetting by dew is past. In a great number of cases this 
periodic opening occurs at the same hour as that at which the flower-bud originally 
opened. Many flowers open but once again, others twice, thrice, or four times otn 
successive days — the Meadow Saflron daily for twelve days. As soon as any par- 
ticular kind of insect begins to swarm, those flowers, whose structure is adapted to 
visits from the variety of insect in question, open. Similarly, when the insects 
retire to rest, the flowers close lest the pollen be exposed to needless danger. In 
other words, the flowers of many plants open and close periodically. 

This remarkable phenomenon has for a long time attracted the attention of 
Botanists, and Linnseus devi.sed his so-called Floral Clock on the basis of his long- 
continued observations at Upsala. In this he grouped together plants according to 
the hours at which they opened and closed their flowers, and ascertained, for every 
hour of the day, what species were doing either the one or the other. Not only were 
simple, isolated flowers laid under contribution for this purpose, but the complex 
heads (capitula) of Composites also, since these periodic movements are very con- 
spicuous in them. True, in Composites it is not the petals of a flower which open 
and shut, but the flowers (florets) of a head; still the cause and efiect are here 
identical with those in ordinary flowers, and Composites were rightly included in 
the Floral Clock If the plants which open and dose their flowers periodically be 
cultivated apart, it is possible to determine the time of day by careful observation 
in this part of the garden. Formerly, the attempt was often made in Botanic 
Gardens to construct such a Floral Clock, but never with success, because the plants 
enumerated by Linneeus do not all flower at the same season. Later, when other 
fields of Botanical activity came into vogue, it was abandoned as a children’s game. 
Consequently the Floral Clock of Linnaeus has fallen into oblivion, and the younger 
generation of Botanists hardly knows its name. For ray own part, I am inclined 
to give this Clock some consideration, as it has a bearing on several important 
questions in the life of plants. To recall it to memory, it is annexed below in the 
table which follows. It was constructed for Upsala, 60® north lat. 


3- 5 A.M. 

Tragopogon prateivte opeu. 

4- 6 A.M. 

dchoHum Intgbtu „ 

■LeofUodon titberosum „ 

Ptorit hieraeiouiet „ 

5 A.1I. 

^^fMrooaUiit fulva m 

Papawr nudioaide „ 

Sonohui oUreunu „ 


6-6 A.M. 

Orepis alpina open. 

Rhagadiolui edvlif „ 

Taraixacum offifCinale „ 

6 A.X. 

Jlieracium umhdlatum „ 

HgpochartB maculaia ........ „ 

6-7 A.V. 

My$»m utrioulatum „ 

Crepi»rvhra i, 

Hieraciuni m%}Torum „ 

//ieraoium Ptlosella „ 

Sonehtu arvetisis „ 


7 A.M. 

JntAericum ramosum open. 

CaUndvla pluvialiB. „ 

Lactvjca aoHva „ 

Leontodon hattiU „ 

Ngmphma alha „ 

Sonckiu Lappantmu „ 

7-8 A.M. 

MeMtabryatUkemum barbatum „ 
Meimibiyanthmium lingui^ 
Mtm „ 
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R A.M. 


Anagallu arvenaia 

.opexL 

Dianthua prolifer 

» 

Uxeracium Auricula 

■ »» 

8—10 A.M. 

Taraxacum officinale 

. shut. 

9 A.M. 

Calendula arvenaia. 

open. 

Hieracium chondriUoidea ... 

' tf 

9-10 A.M. 

Arenaria ruhra 

> It 

Meaemhryanthemum crystal- 

linum 

• If 

Tragopogon pratenae 

, shut. 

10 A.M. 

Cichorium Intifbru 

■ If 

Lactuca saliva 

If 

llhagadiolua edulia 

If 

Sonchua arvensis 

If 

10-11 A.M. 

Meaembryanthnnum nodi- 


Jlorum 

open. 

11 A.M. 

Crepia nlpina 

shut. 


11-12 A.1C. 

Sonchua oleraceua shat. 

Noon. 

Calendula arvenaia 

Sonchua Lapponic^ia „ 

1 P.M. 

Dianthue proUfo' „ 

Hieracium chondrilloidea ... „ 

1- 2 P.M. 

Cirepia ruhra. „ 

2 P.M. 

’Hieracium A uricula „ 

Hieracium mnrorum „ 

Meaemhr^anthenium barbatum„ 

2- 3 P.M. 

Arenaria rubra „ 

2-4 P.M. 

Meaemhryanthemum eryatal- 
linum „ 

3 P.M. 

Leontodon haalile ,, 

Hfsembryanthemum lingui- 

forme „ 

Me&emhryantkemum mdijlo- 
ruui ,, 


3-4 P.M. 

Anthericum ramoaum 

Calendula pluvialia 

Hieradv/m Piloaella 

... shut 

... „ 

... „ 

4 P.M. 

Alyaaum ulriculatwin 

... „ 

4-5 P.M. 

Hypot'hceria maculata . . . 

... ,, 

5 P.M. 

Hieracium umMhttum... 

Nyctago hortenaia 

Fymphcea alba 

... ,, 

. . . o|x»n. 

. shut. 

G P.M. 

Geranium trUte 

...ojieii. 

7 P.M. 

Papaver nudirttulti .. .. 

.. shut. 

7-K P.M. 
Hemeromllia fiilva .. 

.. . ,, 

9-10 I-M. 
Cactua grandijlonia . 
Silene nocU flora 

...open. 

... „ 

MiON'iuiri 

Cactua granditiurus 

... shut 


To the above clock, adapted to the latitude of Upsala, 1 append a second, based 
on long-continued observations at Innsbruck (47“ north lat.), 13° south of TI])Rala. 


4-5 A.M. 

Itoaa arremia (June) open. 

r)-6 A.M. 

Roaa rvhiginoaa (J ime) „ 

Solanum nigrum (J uly) „ 

6-7 A.M. 

A mda haaiata ( J uly ) „ 

Cichorium IrUyhua ( July ) . . . „ 

Crepia pulchra (J uly) „ 

Jlianthua MgleUua ( J uly ). . . „ 

Gallaaia villoaa (July) „ 

Hieracium amplexicaule 

(July) n 

Hieracium auranXiacum 

(July) » 

Lactuca perennU (August).. „ 
Lampaana communia ( J uly) „ 
Linum grandijhrum .( J uly) „ 

Ziawm VMcwMwi (July) „ 

Mtdgedium Phimieri{i5\]\y) „ 

Jtanunculua acer (July) „ 

Solanum tuberoaum (July).. „ 
Sonchua oleraceua (June) ... „ 
Taraxacum officinale ( J une) „ 
Tragopogonfloccoaua (July) „ 
Tragopogonm'ierUalia(J u\y) „ 


7- 8 A.M. 

Campan nla Trachdinm(J uly)oj)’n 
Carlina acaulia (A ugust). . . „ 
Carlina vulgaria (August).. „ 

CVe/JM rufera (August) „ 

(lentiana acaulia (May) 

Geranium lucidum ( J uly). . . „ 

Gilea tricolor (July) „ 

Hedypnoia tubi/ormia (J uly) „ 
Hieracium Piloaella (July).. „ 
/IypecnumgrandiJlorum(J uly),, 
Hypochceria maculala ( J une) „ 

Lactuca muralia (J uly) „ 

Oxalia Valdiviana (July)... „ 
Sonchua arvenaia (August).. „ 
Specularia Speculum (July) „ 
Tolpia barbata (August).... „ 

8- 9 A.M. 

Adonis vernalia (A'gnX) „ 

Braa.nra olerac.ea{^vp\H).... „ 
Diploiaxia ten uifolia (Sept. ) „ 
Gcntiana aaclepiaiiea(A ug.) „ 
Gentiana cruciata (J uly)... „ 
GenJtianja utriculoM (June). „ 
Geranium columbinum(A.ug.) „ 
Helia7Uhemumalpeatre(Juuo) „ 


hopyrunithalirtroidea{ A |)ril)op’n 

Lactuca aatxva (Aug.) ,, 

Lactuca Scar tola (Sept.) . ... „ 
MamillariaglofJiidiata(A\\g.) „ 

Symphcra alba (Aug.) „ 

Ornithogtdum Harbonensr 

(July) „ 

Oxalia laaiandra (Aug.) „ 

Veronica Peraixia (June). .. „ 

9-10 A .M 

A nagalha arrenaia (J uly). . . „ 

A nemo?ie Hepatica (April).. „ 
Anemone nemoroaa (April).. „ 
Calendula offixinalu (Sept.) „ 
Cnlchicum autumnalc (^cpi.) „ 

Crepia pulchra (July) shut. 

Crocua aureua (March) open. 

Dralta verna (March) n 

Erantbia hiemalia (March)., n 
Eachacholuia Califomica 

(June) tt 

Gallaaia villoaa (July) shut. 

Oxalia Acetnaalla (April).... open. 

Tulipa aylveatria (May) 

Tuaailago Farfara (April)., v 
Veronica Charnofdrya (May) » 
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10- ll A.M. 

A butilon AmcennoB (July). . . open. 
Anemone PuUatillaCbiArch) „ 
Anemone vemalia (March).. „ 
Centuncultu minimus (Aug.) „ 
Krythreea jmlcheUa (Aug.).. „ 
Ijampeawi communis (July) shut. 
Tragopogon Jloccosus ( J uly ) „ 
Tragopogon orientalU ( J uly ) „ 

11- 12 A.U. 

Crocm Ucvigatru (Oct) open. 

/ / itTot'ium amplexicaule 

(July) shut 

Mesemhryanthemum crystal- 

linum (July) open. 

Xlvh ndra physaloides (July) „ 
i<ternbergia lutoa (Oct.) „ 

12-1 P.M. 

Sunc/iiu arvensis (Aug.) shut. 

1- 2 P.M. 

J/in-arium Pxlosdla (July). „ 

LiV'tHca mtiva (Aug.) „ 

^<oncJius oleraceus (July)..,, „ 

2- 3 P.M. 

<\ihoi'Lum Intjfhus „ 

Ihdyjmois tuhiformU ( J uly) „ 

JMi'tuca muralis {Hxxly) ,, 

At ' i millariaglochidia ta{ A ug. ) „ 
*'^olanitm tuberosum {.l\i\y).. „ 
Tamxantm offici7iale{3m\e) „ 

3- 4 P.M. 

A n nynUis phanicea ( J uly) .. „ 
Enjth, (va pulchella (A ug. ).. „ 


Eschscholtzia Cali/omica 

(July) shut 

Oentiana utrieulosa (J uly).. „ 
Hdiarahemumalpestre{iS\\ne ) ,, 
Hieradum aurantiacum 

(July) „ 

Hypecoum grandijlorum 

(July) 

Laetuca Scariola (Se{it) ... „ 
Nicandraphysaloides{<5o\y) „ 
Omithogalum Narboneuse 

(July) 

Oxalis Valdiviana ( J uly). . . „ 
Specularia Speculum (J ul\ ) „ 

4- 6 P.M. 

Calendula ojfinnalis (Se}>t) „ 
CentunculuA ininimus{AxLg.) „ 

Cro<'US aurem (Man*li) „ 

Crocus hxvigatvjs (Oct.) „ 

Diplota.cis fe>mifo^ui(Sept.) „ 
Ue.raniu m col umbin uni ( A ug. ) , , 
Isopyrum thalictroides ( A | »ril ) „ 
Lin am grandijlorum (July) „ 

! Liuum vuicojrt4m(June)...... „ 

Mesembryanihemum crystal- 

linum ( J uly) „ 

Oxalis lasiandra ( J uiic) „ 

5- 6 P.M. 

A butilon A vicenim (J uly). .. „ 

Adonis vernatis {Ai\wi\) ,, 

A nemone Hepatica ( A pril).. 

A nemone nemorosa ( A pril).. „ 

A nemone Pulsatilla{^\3xc\\) „ 
Anemone vermdis (March).. „ 
Colchicimautvmnale^^cpt.) „ 
Draha verna (March) „ 


Oentiana asd^piadea^Axig.) shut. 

LactTica perennis {k-ug.) „ 

Oxalis Acetosella (April) ... „ 

Stembergia lutea (Oct.) „ 

Tulipa sylvestris (May) 

Tussilago /V*r/ara (April).. „ 
VertmiM Ch43mosdry8{}&Ay) „ 
Veronica Persica (J une) „ 

6- 7 

Arutda hastata (July) m 

Campanula Trachelium{<5 uly),, 

Carl I n a acaulis ( A ug.) „ 

Crrpis rubra (July) „ 

Diu/itkus tieglectus ( J uly) . . „ 
Eranthis hiemalis (March).. „ 

Oentiana aeatUis (May) „ 

Hypoclueris maeulata ( J unc) „ 
Silene Saxifraga (J uly) open. 

7- 8 P.M. 

Carlina vulgaris (Aug.) shut. 

Geutiana cruciata («Iuly). . „ 
Oeranium Ivcidum (3 uly)... „ 

OUea tricolor (July) „ 

Nymphaea alba (Aug.) „ 

Itanunmlus acer (June) „ 

Silene Vallesia (July) open. 

Tolpis barbata (Aug.) shut. 

8- 9 P.M. 

Brassica cleracea (Sept.).... „ 
Mulgedium Plumieri (J uly) „ 

Rosa arvensis (June) „ 

Rosa rubiginosa (June) „ 

Silene nutans (June) open. 

Solanum nigrum (Sept.).... shut. 


In the tables below are collated a few species whose times of opening and 
closing have been recorded for both Upsala and Innsbruck. 


Openino OF Flowers at Upsala and Innsbruck. 


Name or Plant 

AT Upsala. 

AT IRNSBHUOK. 

DlFFUKKNOI 

IN Housa 


4- 6 A.JI. 

6- 7 A.M. 

2 


6 » 

6- 7 „ 

1-2 


S » 

6- 7 „ 

1-2 


6-6 „ 

6- 7 „ 

1 


6 

7- b „ 

1-2 


0-7 „ 

7- 8 „ 

1 


7 

8- 9 „ 

1-2 


7 „ 

8- 9 „ 

1-2 


1 8 If 

9-10 „ 

1-2 


9-10 „ 

10-11 „ 

1 
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Closing of Flowebs at Upsala and Innsbbuck. 


Nijn OV PLAHT. 

AT UnALA. 

At Ikusbhvok. 

DimRiirai 
IH Hours. 

Taraxac\im offiainaU 

8-10 A.M. 

2-3 P.M. 

fr-6 

(Hdioriuni IiUj/but 

10 „ 

2-3 „ 

4-5 

Lactuca sativa 

10 „ 

1-2 „ 

3-4 

Soncktu arvensis 

10 

12-1 „ 

2-3 

Sonchut oUraceua 

11-12 „ 

1-2 „ 

2 

Arenaria ruhra 

1- 3 P.M. 

3-4 „ 

1 

HypocharU maculata 

4- 6 „ 

6-7 „ 

2 

HemerocaUis fidva 

7-8 „ 

8-9 „ 

1 

Nymphmt alba 

6 „ 

j 7-8 ,. 

2-3 


From a perusal of these tables it appears that flowers both open and close 
earlier in the day at Upsala than at the more southerly situated Innsbruck. 
This result, especially the earlier opening, is probably connected with the fact 
that the sun during the flowering-season of the plants in question rises aliout an 
hour and a half earlier at Upsala than at Innsbruck. 

With this diflerence in time of opening of flowers, the results of observations 
carried out in mountainous districts on plants which extend from the low warm 
valleys up into the hills entirely harmonize. The Hepatica {Anemone Hepatica) 
blooms on the valley-floor at Innsbruck (560 metres) in March, at a time when the 
sun rises at 6 a.m., its flowers opening each day between 9 and 10 a.m. In the 
mountain glens, south of Innsbruck, at a height of 1560 metres above the sea-level, 
it blossoms in May, at a time when the sun rises at 5 a.m. Here its flowers open 
between 8 and 9 a.m. Lampeama commumda and Sonchue arvenais blossom in July 
in the meadows of the Innthal (560 metres); in the adjacent Gschnitzthal (660 
metres higher) in August. The sun rises at Innsbruck in July at 4 30, and the 
capitula of these two plants open in the Innthal between 6 and 7 a.m.; in August 
the sun rises about an hour later, and the same plants open correspondingly in the 
highly-situated Gschnitzthal also an hour later, i,e. between 7 and 8‘ a.m. 

Several ornamental garden plants are indefatigable in their blossoming. For 
months on end flowers upon flowers are produced, only ceasing with the on-coming 
of winter. As an example Caianamche ccerulea may be instanced; at Vienna it 
remains in flower from the end of June till the end of October. Its capitula show 
a periodic opening and closing, but they difler in the hour at which they execute 
their movements according to the season. At the end of June and beginning of 
July they open between 4 and 5 a.m., in August and in the first half of September 
between 5 and 6, whilst in the latter part of September and beginning of October 
they open between 6 and 7 a.m. Finally, in the widely-distributed Dandelion 
{Taraxcunim offidyiale), to be met with in isolated examples flowering in spring, 
summer, and autumn, the same thing may be observed. In May it opens between 
7 and 8, at midsummer between 6 and 7, in August between 7 and 8, and in 
September between 8 and 9 a.m. 
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The times of opening and closing given here and in the Floral Clock apply only 
to fine days. In cloudy, misty, and rainy weather, the fiowers remain closed or 
only partly open; or, when these conditions are but temporary, a conspicuous 
retardation of opening and closing takes place, which cannot, however, be indicated 
numerically. Further, the observations given above relate in particular to plants 
well placed in regard to illumination. Such a limitation of the flowers under 
observation is absolutely essential, if tolerably reliable results are required. The 
greatest care is necessary, especially in the case of flowers which open quickly. 
Thus one finds with the almost suddenly -opening Gentians (Qentiana dliata^ 
BavcLT'icoLf and vema), that whilst those growing on the east or south side of a 
hillock have already opened wide their flowers, those a few yards away with 
a northerly aspect still keep their flowers closed. On luxuriant Opuntia-plants it is 
quite common for the flowers on the branches of the sunny side to open a long time 
before those on the shady side, and this with flowers of the same age. 

The whole of these observations point to the fact that the opening of flowers 
is especially promoted by sunshine. Exactly how it is brought about, how the 
influence of the sun’s rays in these opening-movements of flowers aflects the 
tension of the tissues, is by no means easy of explanation. Still the question 
is so full of interest that it is well worth our consideration. First, we may 
inquire whether it is light or heat which gives the impulse to the remarkable 
changes in tension which lead to the movements of the petals. Plants were 
employed, for the solution of this question, whose flowers open directly they are 
refiched by the first morning rays of sunshine. Specimens of Oentiana Rhcetica 
and asclepiadea were placed in a roomy cylinder of glass in which the temperature 
was maintained at a low and uniform temperature. This was effected by surround- 
ing the cylinder by a second, larger one, and causing a stream of water of a 
constant temperature of 7° C. to circulate in the space between the cylinders. 
Since this mantle of water only permitted rays of light and not of heat to pass, it 
would be due solely to the action of the former if the flowers under experiment 
opened. As the rays of the morning sun reached the cylinder the Gentians within 
opened their flowers. In view of this result one is justified in assuming that the 
opening is occasioned by the rays of light. But that it arises solely from this cause 
were too hasty a conclusion, as appears from the following control-experiment, 
conducted upon the same Gentians. They were, whilst closed, placed in a dark 
room over the still hot iron of a stove in a situation where the thermometer indi- 
cated 42“ C. Within 3 minutes they had all completely opened. 

This apparent contradiction may be explained by the assumption that the rays 
of light which fell upon the closed Gentian flowers in the cylinder were converted 
into heat. As we know, if rays of light strike any object and are not entirely 
reflected from its surface, they warm it (cf. vol. i. p. 519). This probably is the case 
with the Gentians, and the phenomenon may be explained as follows. The light- 
vibrations are communicated to the flowers and converted into vibrations of heat. 
This heat produces changes in the tuigidity of the tissues, affecting their tension 
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and growth. The active energy of the heat is converted into another form of 
movement which ultimately alters the position of the petals, and we see the flowers 
opening. This explanation, further, harmonizes with the ascertained fact that 
under the influence of light and warmth the watery contents of certain cells in 
dead tissues undergo a rapid alteration, and that even in portions of flowers whose 
cells contain no living protoplasm changes in tension are brought about. It also 
agrees with the conception that the periodic opening and closing of flowers stands 
in relation to those chemical changes and molecular re-ari'angenieiits which we know 
as Respiration, Metabolism, and Growth. It has been demonstrated that flowers 
which exhibit periodic movements do not cease their growtli on their first opening, 
but continue to stretch both in length and breadth. The perianth-leaves of Winter 
Aconites (c/. p. 114), Meadow Saffrons, Anemones, and Gentians, and the ligulate 
florets of the capitula of the Daisy, Marigold, and Leopard's Bane grow in length 
considerably every night. Only so long as this growth continues is an opening 
or closing possible, these movements cease .simultaneously with growth. 

The suggestion already offered as to the significance of anthocyanin (vol. i. 
p. 520) agrees with the idea that light is converted into heat in the tissue of the 
sepals. It was made probable, in the page cited, that the variously-coloured 
pigments known as anthocyanin possessed amongst other properties that of 
converting light into heat. It is particularly interesting to note that the white 
sepals of periodically opening and closing Anemones (Anemone alpina, haldenme, 
nemorosa, sylvestrie, trifolia, &c,), show a red, violet, or blue tinge on the under 
side. Quite similarly coloured are the ligulate florets of many Composites (e.g. 
Anacyclvs ojfflcinai-um, Beilis perennis, Calendula plutnalls, Hieracium PUosella). 
It is of course the under-surfaces of the sepals, petals and marginal florets of closed 
flowers and capitula which are alone visible. When they are closed they appear 
red, violet, or blue; w'hen open, white (yellow in Hieracium PiloseUa). The first 
rays of the morning sun fall first on the layers of cells coloured by anthocyanin, 
and we readily understand what an important part this substance may play in 
converting the light into heat. 

Seeing that the opening of flowers and flower-buds stands to the rays of the 
morning sun in the relation of effect to cause, we may infer that the shutting at 
evening is connected with the waning light and heat. It is also to be expected 
that closed flowers may be made to open at will by appropriate illumination and 
warmth, and conversely. This at any rate holds good for a number of plants. It 
has been already remarked of Oentiana nivalis (c/. p. 116) that in the course of au 
hour, when the sun alternately shines and is obscured by clouds, it will repeatedly 
open and close. This is also the case with several other Gentians, with TulipS) 
Meadow Saffrons, and a Flax (Linum catharticum). In them, also, is the effect 
of earlier rising and later setting of the sun in northern latitudes especially con^ 
spicuous. But in the majority of flowers with periodic opening and closing, the 
matter is not quite so simple. True, the majority of species of Flax and Wood- 
Borrcl, and the marginal florets of Composite heads respond to illumination and 
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warmth by movements, as when the sun's rays reach them in the morning after the 
nights rest. But when, subsequently, they have once closed it is impossible to 
make them open again completely the same day, vary the illumination as you 
will. Indeed, in the majority of these flowers the closing occurs not towards 
sunset, but at high noon; thus the heads of Lam/psaTui and Tragop(^on shut before 
the sun reaches the zenith, and several hours before the maximum temperature 
is attained. Then, again, there are the Dame’s Violet (^Heaperis 7 rvatroncdift\ and 
many Caryophyllacem, which only begin to open their flowers as light and 
temperature wane, and shut them again ere the sun has risen. To explain these 
movements as being a direct consequence of illumination and warmth were as 
futile as to explain the sleep of man and other animals as the immediate 
consequence of on-coming night. Undeniably there is an indirect connection with 
the change from light to darkness, from warmth to cold, but conceivable only in 
the same manner as assimilation, metabolism and growth, in plants and animals, 
observe the periodicity of day and night. We may state it in this way: in 
different organisms certain resultant effects of assimilation, metabolism and growth 
become manifest at different times, the particular time depending on the advantages 
accruing to the organism in its special circumstances. For Man the night is the 
most advantageous time for sleep, for Owlet Moths and other Noctuse it is not. 
For Lampaanob communis it is of advantage in respect of its ultimate self-feHiliza- 
tioii (to be described hereafter) that its capitula should close before noon, for the 
Dame’s Violet and numerous Catchflies {Silene), that their flowers should open in 
the evening to receive visits from Moths {cf. p. 154). 

These observations offer no complete or satisfactory explanation. It still 
remains unsolved how, in so many plants, periodic movements not depending 
directly upon change in the environment have become hereditary. For those who 
arc satisfied with a fine-sounding Greek or Latin word in place of an explanation, 
it may be remarked that these movements of floral leaves just described have 
been termed AutonomoVtS movementa. 


RECEPTION OF FLOWER-SEEKING ANIMALS AT THE ENTRANCE 

TO THE FLOWER 

In a volume written years ago {Plants and their Unhidden Quests) I divided 
the animals which come as guests to partake of the pollen, honey, &c., of flowers 
into the bidden and unbidden. The former greatly profit the plant by their visits, 
and there exist a multiplicity of arrangements for attracting them; the latter are 
unprofitable and, frequently, positively disadvantageous; when they come they must 
bo hindered and sent away. The methods of flowers for attracting bidden guests 
have been already described, the reception of these and the unbidden ones at the 
entrance to the flower must now be considered. 

And first let us see what are the arrangements which exist to enable the bidden 
guests to obtain the food they desire without loss of time, exertion, and, most 
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important of all, with advantage to the plant itself. It were a contradiction for the 
invited guests on their arrival to find the honey-secreting fiower inaccessible, or 
that a fiower should remain widely open when no more nourishment was to be 
obtained — when the meal, so to speak, was finished. 

These obvious truisms apply to fiowers still in bud, which it would be premature 
for insects to visit, and to such as have no further need of insects. It commonly 
happens that when a fiower is pollinated its means of attraction — coloured or 
scented corolla — disarticulates and falls off. But cases exist in which the petals, 
having served this purpose, do not at once fall away, but are retained, having 
another part to play. When this is the case it is undesirable that they should 
interfere with the other younger fiowers by competing with them for visitors; in a 
word, they must be rendered inaccessible. This is most frequently accomplished by 
the petals assuming the position they occupied in the bud, and often enough such a 
flower absolutely resembles a bud, as in the Yucca, represented in fig. 240 \ p. 157. 
Sometimes a lobe of the perianth or of the sheath-like spathe folds down, 
obstructing the entrance, as in many Aroids, and, in particular, in tlie Birth wort 
{Ariatolochia Clematitia, cf. fig. 257®). In a number of cases the old flowers, 
which have no further need of insects, bend down out of the way of the younger 
ones, as may be seen in a number of Papiliouacese and Boraginese {cf. vol. i. p. 744). 
In Morina Peraica and in the Brazilian Rubiacea, Exoatemma longiflwmm, the old 
flowers not only bend down, but undergo a peculiar change in colour, so that they 
are no longer noticed by insects. At the time of flowering the tubular corollas of 
these flowers are white and attractive to night-flying moths, being visible in the 
dark at some distance; but as soon as they are pollinated the corollas fade and 
bend down, assuming ere the following night a lurid red tinge, so that they are 
no longer visible in the dark. 

It is similarly capable of easy demonstration that flowers provided with allure- 
ments for animals become conspicuous and accessible only at that period when visits 
are of real advantage. Their accessibility is then promoted as much as possible. In 
addition to being open the flowers are directed towards the side from which the visits 
of the most welcome guests are expected. In many plants, of which the Crown 
Imperial {Fritillaria), Foxglove {Digitalia), and Campanula may serve as types, 
the at first erect flower-stalks bend down sharply just before the opening of the 
flowers, so that the entrance is directed towards the ground. This position is 
inconvenient and unsuited to animals which would suck the honey, hovering over 
the flowers, to flies, accustomed to lick up honey from a flat surface, to such insects 
as are too timid to venture into the inside of a hollow flower, finally to beetles 
which require large amounts of deposited pollen. To bees and humble-bees, how- 
ever, these flowers are accessible; supported by the projecting stigmas, style, and 
stamens, or sometimes by hairs, they easily climb up to the honey-secreting dome 
of the belL Probably these insects prefer bell-shaped flowers, since here they have 
no competitors to fear. The ready welcome thus offered to the most industrious of 
all flower-visitants has this further advantage, that the desired transfer of pollen 
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the most welcome of all guests will rLTtJ ^ 
from this pendent IH»itiof aTrurlrl^:^ ""r 

protected from wet by the corolla (cf. n lis\ ***”* **"* pollen is well 

»»M I. KJk., « «»„ lX™Zr!7p 



flower-stalks bend down on opening, so that the entrance to the flower is directed 
eidewaya When, at length, insect-visits are no further required, the older flowers 
collapse and point downwards. This change in the direction of the flower may be 
well observed in Honeysuckle {Lonicera), Evening Primrose ((Enothera\ Acanthus, 
in Balsams {iTnjpatiens), Oalega, MelUotus, and many of the Glovers {TAfoUnum, cf. 

%-262»p. 184). 

Very peculiar is the behaviour in a number of Papilionacee, of which the 
Laburnum {Cytims Laburnum) may be taken as type {cf fig. 266 ). The axis of 
the raceme remains erect so long as all the flowers of the inflorescence are in bud, 
^he individual flowers being so placed that the standard is above and the keel 
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below (fig. 256^); later, the rachis becomes pendent, and the apex of the inflores- 
cence points downwards. The buds are now so placed that the standard is below. 
Before the standard unfurls and the flowers become accessible, however, the stalk 
of each flower twists round through nearly ISO*’, so that the standard is again 
brought uppermost {cf. fig. 256*). In this position the keel is a convenient plat- 
form for visiting insects to alight upon. It is of interest to note that if the ydung 
racemes are forcibly retained in the erect position by means of strings, the twisting 
of the flower-stalks does not occur, or only to a very slight extent. In the nearly 
allied Lahnmvm Alachingeri the racemes are always borne erect, and there is no 
twisting of the stalks at all; by this character the two species may be readily dis- 
tinguished. 

Many examples of the same phenomenon are furnished by Orchids. Here, 
howQver, the twisting is accomplished not by true flower-stalks but by the stalk- 
like inferior ovaries. In Orchid flowei'S one member of the perianth, the lip or 
labellum, is conspicuous by its shape and size, and serves in more than two-thirds of 
all Orchids as a landing-stage for insects. This petal is directed upwards in the bud, 
and in a few Orchids always retains this position, as in the vanilla-scented Nigri- 
telloL and in Epipogium {cf. fig. 257'®). But in the majority of Orchids, such, for 
example, as grow in the meadows with erect spikes of flowers, the ovary undergoes 
a spiral twisting which brings the lip below so as to serve as a platform for the 
insects. Nor is this confined to our indigenous Orchids; it occurs also in tropical, 
epiphytic forms which grow perched on branches of trees or ledges of rock, when 
they have an upright rachis to the inflorescence; as, for instance, in Oncidium 
Pairilio, one of the weirdest of all Orchid flowers, belonging to the Island of Trini- 
dad. Many of these epiphytic Orchids, however, have not ascending but more 
or less pendent inflorescences; this is markedly the case in StanhopeUf of which a 
species, Sianho 2 J€a Devoniensis, is represented in the plate beside the Oncidium, 
Such flowers do not require to twist to bring the lip into the position in question. 
Indeed, in this and many other similar Orchids no twisting of the ovary takes place. 
If, however, a young spike of Stanfiopea be fixed in an erect position, the flowers 
will all twist within twenty-four hours and take up the position which they would 
have occupied had the inflorescence been pendulous. 

Altogether peculiar is the state of aflairs in Oongora galaUa, a tropical 
American Orchid sometimes introduced into European hot-houses. As in Stan- 
hopea, the spikes are pendulous from the branches of old trees, but the lip of the 
flower in its original position below is unsuited as a platform for insects. Conse- 
quently the ovaries twist through 180°, so that the lip stands above and is of service 
to visiting insects. 

It is an interesting circumstance that all the flowers on many erect, flowering 
axes turn towards the same side, so that a one-sided spike or raceme results, as in 
Vicia, Digitalis, Gorydalis, and Penstenwn. The entrance to the flowers is directed 
towards the side from which the visits of insects or humming-birds may be 
expected. When, for instance, a Foxglove {Digitalis) grows by the edge of a wood, 
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it turns all its flowers away from the shaded side where insects are not abundant, 
and directs them towards the sunny meadow swarming with bees and humble-bees. 
Some Labiates belonging to the genera SaXvm and Satur^a turn all their flowers 
one way only when they stand close to a steep wall. When they are equally 
exposed on all sides their flowers are directed towards all the points of the compass. 

A similar behaviour is observable in many plants which grow on the narrow 
mouldings of old, ruined walls, or on the ledges of steep rock faces, as, for instance, 
in the Snapdragon (Antii^fdnum majua) and in Hah&rlea rhodopeTisis of the 
Balkans; both of these turn their flowers away from the wall or i-ock, even when 
these backgrounds are well warmed and liglited by the sun. 

The visitors to laterally - directed flowers include Syrphidje, Owlet-moths, 
Hawk-moths, Humming-birds — indeed all animals which suck honey while t hover- 
ing in front of the flowers. As they require no platform, we find all flowers of this 
type destitute of anything of the kind. 

Flowers which are visited by sun -birds (Nectarinise), humming-birds and by 
night-flying raoth.s are likewise destitute of plates, ridges, fringes, pegs, or knobs 
on which the animals might alight or cling. The lobes of the corolla which close 
the flower in bud take, on opening, a position in which they are useless as perches; 
indeed they bend right back so tis to impede the hovering animals as little as 
possible os they suck up the honey with their probosces or bills. As examples may 
be mentioned the Honeysuckle (Lonicera CaprifoHuvi), the Orchid Hahenwria 
bifolia visited by Hawk-moths, and Melmnthvs major sought by small honey- 
drinking sun-birds (<f figs. 258 ‘2. uy wiien a well-developed edging or frinp 

i.s present in flowers adapted to crepuscular L(ipidoptera and Humming-birds, as in 
Mirahilia lo'iigiflora, Nicotiana affinis, Posoquerm fragrans, Narcissus poeticus, 
and CEnothera biennis, it serves from its delicacy and position not as a platform, 
but, in virtue of its conspicuous w'hite or yellow colour, os an attractive organ visible 

at a considerable distance in tlie gloaming. 

otherwise is it with flying animals which must first alight on the flower and 
then penetrate to the concealed honey. Like dnres entering a dove-cote, they 
require a platform, and in point of fact such a provision is found in such laterally- 
directed flowers as depend on this class of visitor. 

In Epipogivm aphyUum the “column" pointing obliquely downwards forms a 
convenient platform for humble-bees (Bombus lucorvm, cf. figs. 25? «>.>*•“). But 
on the whole the column of Orchid-flowers is rarely used in this way. Very often 
the stamens or style project well lieyoiid the margin of the flovver and se^e this 
purpose, as, for instance, in the Horse Chestnut (^tculua), many Lil^e® (Fwikta, 
Antherievm. Paradiaia. Phalangmm), Viper’s Bngloss (,Ech^u'm,). Dwtomnw and 
feederoto, similarly in the large-flowered Speedwells (Vcr^. ^67 >. 

.More frequenUy, however, the margin of the perianth or coroUa is modified for this 
purpose. Especially noteworthy in this respect are Uie Anstolooh^, on the flowers 
of which there exists on almost endless series of sometimes flatbed. 
pereh-like, aUghting-platfoms. In AristoUchia rwipens (fig. 242, p.^166). it 

VoL. II. 
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resembles a sugar-scoop; in the Brazilian AristolockUi labioaa (fig. 257 there is 
a broad heart-shaped expansion in front of the narrow entrance to the flower; in 
Ariatolochia cordata (fig. 257^) there is an elongated, flagelliform perch for the 
flies; whilst in our own Ariatolochia Glematitis (figs. 257® and 257®) there is a 
slightly excavated lip on which the midges can alight before entering the flower. 

A multifarious variety of arrangements is met with in the perianths of Orchids 
and in the corollas of bi-labiate flowers for promoting access to the flowers. There 



Fi({. 257.— Arrangementa for the reception of Inaecta at tlie entrance to the Flower. 

> Feronjea Chamcedryi 3 Ophrya eoniuta > Corpdalif lutea, from the front. « The eanie, from the elde. * Oalsopau 
gnuadifiora. * ArUtoloehm labioaa. 3 Ariatoluehia eordata. • Angtoloehia CUmatitta, the lowermoat flower is faded 
and has bent down, Its Up is folded over the entrance to the flower • Longitudinal section of a flower of AritUAoohia 
Clematiliai within the enlarged cavity of the flower are two midges (CSfrafejM^on) temporarily imprisoned by the reversed 
hairs of the tube, lo Flower of Epipogium aphyllwn. Follinia of JSpipogium. la Column of Eptpogium showing the 
small heart^haped rostellum. '* Shows the itolllnla of J^ipogium attached by their sticky rostellum to a pencil, In 
process of withdrawal. •, la, a* somewhat enlarged ; the other figures natural size. 

are all sorts of lobings and sinuses, fringes, pegs, and knobs on the lower lip which 
serve as landing-stages for alighting and as fulcrums for further explorations to 
numerous flies, wasps, bees, humble-bees, and butterflies. In the noble Orchid 
PhaloBnopsis SchiUeriaTia (c/. fig. 258 ^ ) the smooth and complex labellum has a 
little projection not far from its point of attachment which resembles, and indeed 
serves, as a footstool to the visiting flies. Behind the footstool is the column, the 
apex of which is occupied by the anther, and whose lower portion is excavated into 
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a stigmatic oa^ty. Leading into the honey-liueJ stigmatic cavity is a circular 
a^rture^ or window, and projecting into the upper margin of this window is 
little pointed, triangular rostellura like the biU of a bird (fig. 258*). When a fly 
desires to abstract honey from the stigmatic cavity, it stands on the footstool and 
puts ito head in at the window (fig. 268 »). In doing so it touches the extremely 
sticky tip of the rostellum, which sticks to the top of its head. When satisfied, 
the fly, in vacating the footstool, drags tlie two pollinia (pollen-masses), which 



Fig 268.— Arrangements lor the reception of Insects at the entrance to the Flower. 


( Flower of PhaUMMptia SchdUriana > Column of this Ph<UcBnopns; in front of it la the little bMobed footstool. > Pollinia 
of PhaUmwptU with heart^haped gland ; seen from In front * The same, seen from the side. • A Fly which has 
alighted upon the footstool is introduolng its bead luUi Uie stigmatic cavity, and simultaneously becoming attached to 
the gland. • Head of the Fly with attached pollinia. ’ The same, the stalk of the pollinlu has become bent like a 
swan’s nook. • A Fly Introducing the pollinia into the stigmatic cavity of another flower; the column is shown in longl* 
tudlnal section. • Flower of Hahenarvi b\folta The same flower visited by Sphinx pimutri; the head of the Sphinx 
alone is represented, Its proboscis has been introduced into the long spur. » Head of Sphinx pimutri with long proboscis. 
^ Flower of Jtelianthiu major, seen from the side, after removal of some of the petala i> Flower of Lonieera Etruna. 
'• \ *, ’ slightly enlarged ; the other flgiires natural size. 

are attached to the rostellum, out of the anther, and goes away with them on its 
head (258^). It now visits another flower and again alights upon the footstool. 
Meanwhile the stalk of the two pollinia has bent forwards, like a swan’s neck 
(258^), and as the fly puts its head in at the window the pollinia precede it into 
the stigmatic cavity and remain sticking to the wall (258®). 

Hemarkable, also, is the threshold provided for alighting insects on the lower 
lip of Ophrya comuta and of the Hemp-nettle {Galeopaia TetrakU). The lip of the 
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former has two hollow projecting pegs which give the whole flower a homed 
appearance (fig. 257®), that of the latter two pegs, also hollow (fig. 257*). lu 
the Snapdragon {Antirrhinum) and in the allied Toad-flax {Linaria) two remark- 
able knobs, projecting from the lower lip, serve as a platform for insects which, by 
exerting pressure, force down the lower lip and gain access to the flower. It is 
most entertaining to observe how a Humble-bee buzzes about till it alights on the 
two knobs of the lower lip, and then, having opened the mouth by means of hinges 
on either side of the corolla, suddenly disappears into the cavity of the flower to 
fetch honey. In the Calceolarias the phenomenon is even more remarkable. The 
Humble-bee sits on the inflated, slipper-like lower lip, and opens the mouth by 
a light pressure against the upper lip. Then a nectary, hitherto hidden in the 
slipper-like cavity, comes to light, flap-like, and amply provided with honey. This 
nectaiy is presented to the Humble-bee just like a spoon as it sits on the lower lip. 
Directly the bee goes the lower lip snaps to, and the nectary disappears from view. 

An interesting mechanism obtains in the flowei* of Corydalia lutea {cf. figs. 
257* and 257^). The corolla here consists of four petals, one right and one left, 
one above and one below. The two latter are similar and applied together like 
two hollow hands. The right-hand petal is small and spoon -shaped, the left-hand 
one is the largest of all, and is produced outwards into a short spur which contains 
honey, whilst above it expands into a sort of brim. Access to the honey is 
obtained beneath this brim, and insects must enter here. To accomplish this the 
insect sits on the two median petals, 'which are applied together (fig. 257 •*). But to 
give it a better hold, each of these petals has a median flap, which may be compared 
to stirrups on either side of a saddle. On these the bee gets a purchase, sitting as 
it were on a saddle. It may be noted here incidentally that the pollen is scattered 
on the under surface of the abdomen of the insect by a curiou.s lever-mechanism; 
also that Corydalis is almost unique amongst flowers in that it is lob-sided, i.e. 
the spurred petal is not in the median plane of the flower (as in the generality of 
zygoniorphic flowers) but is inserted laterally. 

Many Papilionaceous flowers have a considerable resemblance to Corydalia, 
although their flowers are constructed on quite a difTercnt plan. The Papilionaceous 
flower has five petals. Of these the two front ones are united together and form 
the ” keel ”, the two lateral are known as the “ wings ”, whilst the posterior unpaired 
one is expanded and is known as the “standard”. This standard closes the 
entrance to the base of the flower, where the honey is concealed, from behind so 
that insects seeking honey must sit either on the keel or wings. In the flowers 
of Sainfoin (Onobrychie) the wings are quite small and invisible, and here the 
relatively big keel serves as alighting-platform. In many others, on the other 
hand, e^. in Goronia, Orohus, Lotus, and Spartium, the wings are folded over the 
keel, and meeting in the middle form a sort of cushion well suited as the alighting- 
place of insects. 

All the flowers so far de6cril)ed have the peculiarity that their petals are 
not symmetrically arranged all round. Their right and left halves agree abso- 
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lutely. but the upper and under halves are quite different. In this respect they 
are comparable to the face of a man, to the head of a vertebrate, or to the body 
of an insect— indeed many of these dowers resemble the heads of animals or flies, 
butterflies, spiders, &c. (cf. Oncidium 


Papilio and Stanhopea Devonienaie, 
mentioned at p. 224, and Ophrys cor- 
nuta and Galeopais grwndiflora, 

257* and 257''’). Flowers exhibiting this 
kind of bi-lateral syiiiinetry are known 
us Zygomorphic. Undoubtedly this 
Zygomorphy of laterally-directed flow- 
ers is connected with the formation of 
a landing-stage suitable for particular 
insects to alight upon. The Zygomorphy 
of Corydalia is peculiar, as noted at the 
end of the last paragraph but one. 

In flowers whose opening is directed 
upwards, quite apart from its nature, 
whether it be the mouth of « narrow 
tube or the broad edge of an expanded 
plate, Zygomorphy is superfluous. Such 
flowers are constructed symmetrically 
on every side. Their petals are placed 
like the spokes of a wheel or the raj s 
of a star ; they liave been termed 
Actinomorpkic. 

Such flowers, directed upwards, pre- 
sent a landing-stage to insects either at 
the periphery or at the centre. Humble- 
bees which visit tlie erect, open flowera 
of Gentians {Gentiana asclepiadea, 
pfinnonicoa, Pneumonanthe, punctata) 
alight first on the edge of the corolla, 
and then climb down into the witle 
tube, disappearing whilst they suck the 
honey. In the majority of cases, how- 
ever, the edge of the corolla is so ex- 



Fiff. 25i> —Wood Anemone (Aiieiiioiie iiemoroM). 

1 Complete plant; natural eize > The collection of carpels 
from the centre of the flower; wagnifled 


tremely delicate and flimsy that heavy 

insects, such as beetles, would not be adequately supported, but would bend the 
corolla right down on to the middle of the flower. Thus, in such flowers we fre- 
quently find an expanded disc-like or star-shaped stigma which forms an admirable 
platform, as in the flowers of Tidipa, Faria, OpmUia, Pa/paver, and Argertume 
{of. fig. 243, p. 168). In Roses, Buttercups, and Anemones a largo number of carpels 
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are present in the centre forming a sort of fascicle which makes a useful platform 
(cf. fig. 269). Or, again, the style or stigma may be lobed or forked, the branches 
taking an oblique or horizontal position, thus resembling a perch (e.g. Convolvulus 
arvensis and Siculus). Or, it may be formed by the fascicled stamens in many 
upright, actinomorphic flowers, as in Myrtles, St. John’s-Worts, the Australian 
Acacias and various Malvaceaa (at least in the first stage of flowering). 

The Pinks and Scabiouses whose capitate flowers contain honey deep down are 
preferably visited by Lepidoptera, the flowers of Umbelliferie and Euphorbiaceee^ 
whose honey is exposed and easy of access, by Flies, Wasps and other short-lipped 
Hymenoptera. To the inflorescences of Composites and Proteacea}, the most various 
insects are attracted, according to the form and position of the whole inflorescence 
and the depth at which honey and pollen are to be obtained. It is impossible to 
enumerate the various cases here for lack of space, nor, indeed, would it be desirable. 
One more plant, Dryandra, one of the Proteacere, deserves a brief description, 
however, on account of the remarkable form of its inflorescence. This plant is a 
low shrub, a constituent of the Australian "Scrub Its flowers are arranged around 
the margin of a cup about 4 centimetres in diameter. The bottom of the cup is 
lined with scales only, and here collect drops of liquid secreted by the flowers, which 
smell like sour ’milk. Around the margin of the cup the long styles project like 
pins, bent slightly inwards. The pollen is collected at the tops of the styles at 
the commencement of flowering; subsequently the stigmas are developed, ready to 
receive pollen brought by animals from other flowers. So far as is known, this 
arrangement of flowers and sap is not adapted to insecta It seems probable that 
Kangaroos visit these flowers, stick their snouts into the excavated inflorescences 
to drink up the sap, and unconsciously dust their mouths round with pollen which 
is subsequently conveyed to the stigmas. The respective heights of the Dryandra 
bushes and of Kangaroos, and the configuration of the inflorescence compared with 
the snout of this animal, render the assumption a not impossible one. 

The efficacy of all these arrangements for promoting the quick and easy obtaining 
of food from flowers by “bidden guests” is obviously much enhanced by the exis- 
tence of others for the exclusion of hurtful and undesired visitants. As hurtful 
may be characterized all such animals whose visits interfere with or prevent the 
speedy transfer of pollen from flower to flower. Such are small wingless animals 
which must of necessity reach the honey and pollen on foot. Let us consider the case 
of one of these little pedestrians. Suppose it to have reached a flower and covered 
itself with pollen; it has now before it, in order to transfer this pollen to a stigma 
on another plant, a long and toilsome journey beset with dangers for the pollen, 
quite apart from the length of time taken. The pollen may be so easily rubbed off 
on the journey by hairs and other structures encountered, or it may be washed off 
by rain. Then, even if a second flower be attained, what are the probabilities of its 
being in a receptive condition? How otherwise it is with the lightly-flying insects 
and humming-birds! They dart from plant to plant with extraordinary rapidity 
and visit half-a-dozen flowers within a minute or so, thus transferring the p<fllen 
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of hun.ming.bin3s are ideal agents for the crossing 
of flowers, and are the moat welcomed of all gnests. But even of these 

rrrnf d^” pi-“ f s 

Dollen tubes— f on t e proper spot— on the stigma wliere it can develop 
fl^ erteri^^th^fl traMfer accomplished ever so quickly? Let us suppose a tiny 
fly entenng the flower of a Foxglove. It alights on the lower lip of the corolla and 
makes its way to the honey at the base of the flower where th! honey is, wiZ^ 


/ > / 



**10. 260 ^Comugjlorida; mimeroui biiirU, agifragatcd flowers surrouiicted by four huge bracts^ which serve at once aa 
attractlve-oivaus aud allghUug-platfunus for insects. (After Bnlllon.) 

touching the stigma or stamens placed just below the upper lip. Having satisfied 
itself, it retreats by the same route. What advantage does the flower get from the 
visit of this particular insect? None. And more than this, it has been robbed of a 
portion of that honey on which it relied to allure some larger animal which would 
unintentionally stroke the anthers and stigma with its body. By the admission 
of small flies to Foxglove flowers consequently no transfer of pollen would be 
efiected. Thus we see that not all flying animals are desirable visitants; that many 
insects, which, in consequence of their size and shape are unable to promote a 
transfer of pollen, must be regarded as unbidden guests, aud prevented access to the 
honey. 

Nor are arrangements such as are indicated above wanting. Peculiar folds and 
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cushionsi walls and gratings, brushes and thickets of hairs are present, guarding 
the entrance and rendering access difficult, whilst still allowing it. Large and 
powerful animals find these obstacles no hindrance, and readily brush them aside; 
small ones, however, cannot do this, but have to climb over or circumvent the 
obstacles. And in many cases this enforced divergence by small insects from the 
direct path brings about the desired result. For, in circumventing these folds and 
barricades and hairs, they are unconsciously led past the anthers and stigmas, 
contact with which is unavoidable. Thus, what would otherwise be useless visitants 
become welcome guests. They are conducted indirectly to the honey by these 
curious structures, which may, in a sense, be termed “ path-finders ”. 

A more detailed consideration of these arrangements will be given when treating 
of the taking up of pollen by insects, in the next chapter. Mention of them cannot 
be omitted here owing to the difficulty of drawing an absolute distinction between 
contrivances designed to lead insects by a particular route into the flower, and such 
as entirely exclude the unbidden guests. The same difficulty obtains between the 
defences erected against wingless and those against winged insects, it being in many 
cases not easy to distinguish lictween them. Consequently, the grouping of these 
mechanisms in the sequel cannot be entirely free from the reproach of partiality; 
still it will serve its purpose should it render these problems more intelligible. 

First of all, we will describe the mechanisms which serve to protect flowers 
against little wingless marauders which creep up from the ground. Remarkable 
amongst these is the indirect protection afibrded to the floral honey by honey 
secreted in the region of the foliage. This may be seen in many Balsams, especially 
well in the Himalayan Impatienfi tricomifi. In this plant the stipules, which stand 
right and left at the bases of the leaves, are modified into secretory glands. Of the 
two glands, one is small and rudimentary, but the other extremely well-developed. 
The latter is a fleshy convex disc fused partly with the base of the leaf and partly 
with the surface of the stem, and so disposed that insects creeping up the stem must 
encounter it. The honey, secreted by the tissue of this gland, collects in a drop on 
the hemispherical and downwardly-directed cushion of this disc. Thus are the insects 
tempted by the way in their ascent. They find drops of honey provided for them 
at the base of every foliage-leaf equalling that of the flowers in quality and sur- 
passing it in quantity; besides which it is nearer and more accessible. The honey- 
loving ants lick it up eagerly, and are content not to stray further upwards. Actual 
observation shows that the flowers of Impatiens tricomifi are free from ants, whilst 
these stipular nectaries are much frequented by them. Their presence in the flowers 
is very undesirable, since they could readily get at the honey there without touching 
the pollen or stigma. And more than this; they would not only pilfer the honey, but 
they would also drive away those winged insects for which the honey is prepared — 
the welcome guests that pollinate the flowers. We are justified on the facts in 
regarding this diversion of the unbidden guests as an indirect protection of the floral 
honey. 

This secretion of honey from the stipules in Impatiena tricomia begins just at 
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the time when the plant commences flowering. Tliis must be emphasized because 
the suggestion has been made that the stipular secretion serves to protect thp 
foliage indirectly from the ravages of caterpillars, snails, and beetles. The remark- 
able observation has been made upon several plants, for the most part tropical, that 
they live symbiotically with certain small and very fierce ants. The plants aflford 
the ants lodging in special cavities and give them nourishment in the form of sugary 
and albuminous secretions: the ants in return defend the foliage against the attacks 
of leaf -eating animals. So soon as this “ standing army ” of ants detects the foe it 
commences offensive operations, like the garrison of a fortress, and by biting and 
squirting formic acid frightens the invader away. In this way is protected the 
foliage of Acacia spadicigera and aphairocephala, Cecropia peltata, Clerodendron 
jtatvXoswnVt Rosa BarikaioB, and several other plants (known as Myrmecophilous 
Plants) against the attacks of leaf-eating animals. At the conclusion of this chapter 
opportunity will offer to describe how the flower-buds of several Composites are 
similarly protected against herbivorous beetles. In the case of Impatieris tricomis, 
however, the ants are no protection for the foliage; whilst the leaves are developing, 
no honey is secreted and no ants are present, and later, when honey is present in 
plenty, and the ants are licking it up, tliey pay no attention, even though the 
adjacent leaf-blades be touched or injured. 

Next to the diveraion of creeping animals by means of nectaries scattered 
over the stem and foliage may bo ranked several arrangements in which the 
protection aflbrded is of a similar indirect character. Some of these have a 
remarkable resemblance to the devices often employed by gardeners to shield the 
[dants in their propagating-pits and nurseries from the ravages of snails, cater- 
pillars, centipedes, earwigs, and other noxious insects. In order to preserve a hot- 
house-plant from the visits of these undesirable members of the Animal Kingdom, 
gardeners very frequently place the pot containing the plant in question upon 
another low pot inverted in a shallow dish of water; thus the plant stands, as it 
were, on an island, and is inaccessible to the various creeping animals indicated. 
Similarly in a nursery the crowns of the young trees are protected against creeping 
vermin by tying a sticky cloth round the stem or painting the bark with bird- 
lime or other sticky substance. Insects attempting to climb a tree under these 
circumstances become imprisoned in the girdle. Caterpillars, snails, and other 
animals with soft integument are often excluded by attaching belts of prickly 
branches to the stems. 

When these expedients of the gardener are compared with many of the 
arrangements met with in nature for the protection especially of the honey and 
pollen, a remarkable similarity is at once obvious. Isolation by water, prevention 
of access by means of sticky secretions, rings and fringes of prickles and thorns 
directed so as to oppose visitors on foot — such, for the most part, are the methods 
employed by plants to secure immunity from would-be pilfei-ers of their honey 
and pollen. 

Isolation by water obtains in the case of innumerable aquatic and bog- 
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plants. The flowers of Water-Lilies, of which the Victoria regia, of the river 
Amazon, may serve as type, the flowers and inflorescences of the Flowering 
Rush {Butom/us), of the Arrowhead (Sagittaria), of the Water Plantain (Alisma), 
of the Feather-foil (HoUonia), of Bladderwort (Utricvdaria), Villarsia (Limnan- 
tliemum), Frog-bit {Hydrocharia), Water Soldier (Stratiotea), and of many other 
plants are amply protected by the belt of water which their situation involves. 
Flies and beetles which come through the air for honey and pollen are welcome 
visitors, promoting, as they do, a crossing of the pollen; snails, centipedes, &c. 
are, on the other hand, kept back by the water. The basins of water formed 
by the bases of the leaves in the Teasel {Dipaacua) and SUphivm perfolmtma 
(figured, vol. i. p. 239), serve a like purpose, as also do the collections of water 
in the funnel-like sheaths of the leaves of many Bromeliacese {jiEchmea, Billhergia, 
Lamjhococcua, TUlandaia, &c.), though this is supplemented by other advantages 
derived by these plants from the receptacles of water in question (cf. vol. i. 
p. 241). 

More frequently even than by water the flowers obtain immunity from these 
visitors by aticky secretiona. The substance formed in many cases resembles 
bird-lime in properties, though its chemical constitution is not fully ascertained; 
in others it is allied to gum-arabic, or cherry-gum; whilst in others again it is 
a resin or a mixture of resin and mucilage known by the name of gum -resin. 
Occasionally this purpose is served by latex, which readily escapes from the 
brittle tissues and coagulates on the surface into an adhesive substance. This 
last method obtains particularly in certain Asclepiads, and in many species of 
Lettuce (e.g. Lactuca anguatana, aativa, Scarivla). The involucral scales which 
inclose the flower-heads of these plants are smooth and tense, and abound in 
latex. No obstacle prevents creeping insects, especially ants, from climbing up to 
this point; but as soon as the ants reach these scales on their way to the flowers, 
and touch the turgid investing cell -layers, they rupture the walls of the latex- 
tubes (which in some cases actually project as tiny hairs on the surface) with 
the claws of their feet, and the milk runs out in little droplets. Their feet and 
abdomens are smeared with latex, and when the ant bites at the substance of 
the scales in self-defence its head also becomes involved in the sticky mesa It 
seeks to free itself of this encumbrance in a variety of ways, but the result of 
all these struggles is merely a further rupturing of the epidermis and discharge 
of latex, which adds to the embarrassment of the ant. Some of these creatures 
manage to escape and drop to the ground, others, not so fortunate, are glued in 
the coagulating latex, where their dead bodies may be seen decorating the involucre 
of the capitulum. 

The other adhesive substances mentioned arise either from certain circum- 
scribed cells of the flat epidermis of the stem, or else definite projecting structures 
known as glands, glandular hairs, capitate hairs, &c., are specialized for this pur- 
pose. In the case of flat epidermal cells, the secretion is passed out from the cells 
and collects between the inner and outer layers of the external wall, in other wordSi 
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under the cuticle. The cuticle is gradually raised up like a blister till it bursts 
and the sticky matter escapes. Such portions of the stem or flower-stalk resemble 
limed twigs, and might have been painted with the viscid substance. In the case 
of definite glands, the secretion, for the most part, diffuses through the walls to 
the surface, though in some cases the blister-method may obtain here also. Some- 
times the secretion is freed by actual rupture of the delicate walls of the glandular 
cells. 

Sticky secretions as protection for flowers against creeping animals occur 
most frequently on the flower-stalks, or on the main axis of the inflorescence. 
The popular names of several plants indicate at once their sticky character, as, 
for instance, the Catchily (Silene), and the Viscid Lychnis {Lychnis Viscaria). 
So also, with their botanical names indicative of their adhesive character and 
of the insects caught by them, e.g. Silene muscipula, Roridvla mnscipula, and 
the specifications viscidus, viscosus^ viacosissimus, glutinosus^ and the like — names 
frequently occurring amongst the Scrophulariaceae, LabiatsB, Caryophyllacero, and 
in the genera Ledv/rrij Cistus, Linumt Aquilegia^ and Rohinia. That the pro- 
tection afforded by these limed steins is essentially floral is particularly well 
shown in the Caryophyllaceous genera Dianthus, Lychnis^ and Silene. The 
lower portion of the stem in these plants (e.g. iJianthus viscidua, Lychnis 
Viscaria, Silene muscipula) is green, and shows no trace of the sticky brown 
coating which is first met with below the pair of leaves subtending the 
flowering axes. And here it is only the upper portion of the intemode, the 
portion in the immediate neighbourhood of the flowers that is sticky (c/. 
fig. 238, p. 154). 

More frequent than a simple sticky coat is the presence of glands and glan- 
dular hairs on the flower-stalk, or on the outside of the flower itself, to which 
little animals climbing up the plant become adherent Of this condition numerous 
examples are represented in fig. 261. 

A rarely-occurring condition obtains in the flowers of Cuphea micropetala 
(fig. 262). The petals in this plant are reduced to tiny scales inserted at the 
top of niche-like excavations of the calyx (fig. 262*). The calyx is tubular and 
coloured, 22-28 mm. in length, and 6-7 mm. in diameter; at the base behind 
the ovary it is expanded into a honey-receptacle. The ovary is relatively large 
and obliquely placed, forming a sort of “elbow” at the point of articulation of 
the style which touches the upper wall of the calyx-tube (262*). Since the 
side-walls of the calyx are in close contact with the ovary, the honey-receptacle 
is cut off from the general cavity of the flower, as it were, by a plug. Right 
and left in the ovary, however, are two grooves, slightly wider in front; these 
form (with the calyx) two tiny canals, about half a millimetre in diameter, by 
which access may be had to the honey-cavity behind the ovaiy; usually these 
canals are more or less filled with honey (c/. figs. 262* and 262* the latter 
showing the orifices of the two canals and elucidating the relations of the 
parts). To obtain the honey, flying insects must introduce their probosces into 
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one of these canals. The admission of little ants to these flowers, insects 
useless for purposes of pollination, and likely to block up the honey-orifices for 
authorized visitors, would be disadvantageous. The arrangements which prevail 
for the exclusion of ants are so elaborate that one would think that the honey of 
Gv^hea micropetala was for them quite irresistible. The mouth of the flower is 
rendered quite inaccessible to ants and other minute creeping insects by a fringe 
of tufts, each bearing a number of divergent sticky bristles ( 262 ^'*’*). These 
bristles form in the aggregate a chevaux-de-friae, guarding the mouth of the 



Fig. SOI.— Sticky glands as a protection to Flowers. 


1 Slower of Linneea boreali§ > Calyx, inferior ovary and bracteoles of Linruta (considerably enlarged). * Three U^late 
florets from the capituluin of Crepig paiudota showing the glandular scales of the involucre Immediately lielow them. 
* Flower of /'lumbago europcpa , the ribs of the calyx are provided with stalked sticky glaiida * Flower of JlibM Orouur 
laria ; stalked glands shown on the inferior ovary. • Flower of Spimedtum alpinum; the pedicel is glandular, r Section of 
flower of Saasifraga eontrovema with sticky glands on pedicel, ovary, and calyx. > Flower of Cireeta alpma with inferior 
ovaiy covered with glands. • natural size ; all the other figures magnified. 


calyx-tube, through which these small visitors cannot penetrate. Flying insects, 
however, which can reach the honey hovering at the mouth of the flower, and 
such as can use the projecting stamens or stigma as support are not impeded 
by the bristles, and are, so to speak, welcomed by the flowers of Cv/phea micro- 
petala. 

In addition to these plants, provided with adhesive glands about the flower 
and its accessory structures, others exist in which the whole of the foliage is 
sticky. As examples may be mentioned various Primulas (Primula ghitinoaa, 
viscoaa, viUosa), Saxifrages (Saxifraga controveraa and tridactylitea), Crassulaceas 
(Sedum viUoaum, Senperviwm montanum), and several Steppe-plants (CleorM 
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ornithopodioides, Bouchea coluteoideSf &c.). That their Btickiness saves the 
flowers of these plants from many undesirable visitors there can be no doubt. 
Often enough the dead bodies of small creatures that have ventured upon them 
may be seen adhering to the foliage. In some of them the plant actually 
supplements its normal nutrition by a diet of these insects’ bodies, and the 
glandular hairs would appear to subserve the same functions as the similar 
structures in DrosophylZuTn lusitanicuTn, and the various species of Sundew and 
Butterwort already described (c/. vol. i. pp. 153-156). 

This is the place to mention the waxy coatings of flowering axes and pedicels, 
which, in a number of plants, guard the flowers from the approach of small creeping 



Fig 262 —Sticky SriBUes nt the edKC of the Calyx an a protection to Floweri 


> Flower of Cuphea mieropetala. * Lontritiidiiial ai'ction of the aame flower • Transveiae aection of the same flower at the 
height of the InBerttnii of the Btyle npuii the ovary * Small portion of the ualyx'limb bIiowIiik the sticky briatles In little 
tufts I, a, > X 2 ; 4 X a 

insects — though, of course, in many cases they serve another function. The bloom 
on the catkin-bearing twigs of the Violet Willow {Salix daphnoides) and Caspian 
Willow {Salix pruinosd) undoubtedly plays this part. For these Willows, which 
are dioecious and largely dependent upon bees for the transfer of their pollen, it is 
of importance that the honey should be reserved for useful visitors and not need- 
lessly wasted. Ants and the like, climbing up to the catkins and attempting to 
tiuverse the wax-covered tw'igs, slip and lose their footing, and tumble down to the 
ground again. 

It is not improbable, though no observations are to hand, that the stems and 
branches of Melianthus, Dentaria, Sanguinaria, FritUlai'ia, &c., by their slippery 
coating of wax provide a similar protection to the flowers which are rich in honey 
m each case. 

It is especially hard chitinous insects, such as ants, whose progress is arrested 
by sticky or waxy surfaces in the neighbourhood of the flower. Against snails and 
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slugs such arrangements are less efficacious. Indeed, these creatures are but little 
incommoded by adhesive secretions, for they can overcome any obstacles of the kind 
by themselves secreting a copious slime. Towards spines, prickles and stiff bristles, 
snails, and indeed all soft-bodied animals are extremely sensitive. Thus whilst ants 
and the like can travel unimpeded over the rough leaves and prickly heads of 
Teasels, the soft-bodied organisms avoid hispid and spinose surfaces. Stiff bristles 
teeth, and prickles, then, situated in the neighbourhood of the flowers, form a good 
protection against visitors of this class. It should be mentioned that these animals 
— snails and caterpillara — do not take especially honey or pollen, but devour indif- 
ferently the petals, stamens, and carpels. It is hardly necessary to describe those 
spiny mechanisms in detail here, as the subject has been already treated for the 
case of foliage (vol. i. p. 433), and the two phenomena have very much in common. 
Twd features, however, may be pointed out as having a direct bearing on the matter 
in hand; firstly, where flowers as well as foliage are protected by spiny sti-uctiircs 
against creeping animals, the number of these structures increases markedly in the 
neighbourhood of the flowers; secondly, it often happens that spines placed imme- 
diately about the flower serve not only to exclude the unbidden guest, but at the 
same time as “ path-finders ” to direct the welcome honey-sucking insect, so that it 
shall dislodge the pollen and disturb the stigma. 

This latter feature applies in marked degree to the sheathing bract-like invest- 
ments of many flowers which must be surmounted by insects before they can reach 
the honey. The small capitate flowers of Composites, Scabiouses, and many Pinks 
are very rich in honey; but this honey is only for insects which visit the flower 
from above, where the stamens and stigmas are displayed. The illegitimate removal 
of honey — from below or from the side — ^must be prevented. Now many insects, 
especially bees and humble-bees, when they come across honey inclosed in a delicate 
sheath bite through the wall and steal the honey, as it were, through a back-door. 
Liability to this class of pilfering must be excluded by tough, impenetrable 
sheathing structures around the basal, honey -containing regions of the flower* 
Such structures are well shown on the Teasel-heads and capitula of many Finks, 
in which the nectariferous portions of the flowers are protected by imbricating 
scales. The strongest humble-bee cannot pierce them, and the only alternative 
is to obtain the honey in the legitimate manner. 

It is very generally assumed, and in several cases on adequate grounds, that 
the inflated calyces and sheaths of bracts which inclose the flowers of many 
plants serve to protect the honey from marauding of the kind indicated Thus, 
in a case in which the honey is distant 20 millimetres from the wall of an 
inflated calyx, it cannot be reached by the humble-bee whose proboscis is only 
8 millimetres long by means of a hole bitten in the calyx. Humble-bees will 
visit the flower by the ordinary way and get the honey thus with less ex- 
penditure of energy. But such relations do not generally obtain; in a majority 
of cases the interval between the inflated calyx, and the honey is less than 
8 millimetres, so that the average humble-bee could get the honey by biting 
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through. As a matter of fact, however, it is usually easier for the bee to 
get the honey in the ordinary way, and these arrangements of inflated calyces 
are rather of the nature of protections against creeping insects, ants, and the 
like than humble-bees. Tliore are in the European Flora some 300 plants whase 
flowers are robbed by humble-bees biting through the calyx or corolla. For several 
of them, which depend entirely upon insects for the transfer of their pollen, this 
burglarious proceeding is fatal. Fertilization is not accomplished; their ovules 
atrophy and propagation by seed is impossible. Such plants have flowered in vain. 
Herein lies a contradiction to the otherwise marvellous harmony which exists 
between the configuration of plants and animals, a contradiction only explicable 
on the assumption that these plants, whose honey is taken without concurrent 
pollination, date back to a time at which humble-bees were absent from the district 
ill question. A Catchfly (Silene Pumilio), the flowers of which are industriously 
visited by humble-bees, occurs in the Eastern Alps (Taurus). The great majority 
of these bees decline to enter the flowei*a properly, but, hanging on to the inflated 
calyx, bite a hole in it and take the honey, 'fhe Catchfly rarely sets seeds, and one 
may see hundreds of ]flants together, not one of which has ripened a fruit, although 
they flowered freely during the summer. At the present time this Catchfly has a 
very restricted distribution in the Alps, and even in districts where it occurs is 
sporadic. Nor does it propagate with any vitality. The same is the case with 
another Catchfly (Silene Elizahethae, of the Southern Alps) and with several species 
of Aconite and Corydalis. Any one familiar with the facts, although he may not 
be an enthusiastic supporter of current hypotheses as to the history of tlie vegetable 
world, must admit: — (1) That these endemic species are becoming extinct in the 
Alps. (2) That the humble-bees are to blame for this in that they steal the honey 
without doing the plants any service in return. (3) That these plants date back 
to a time at which humble-bees did not frequent the regions where they grow, and 
at which the flowers needed protection only from creeping insects. 

The bulk of the arrangements, so far described for the exclusion of unbidden 
guests, occur outside tlie cavity of the flower, and are directed against creeping 
animals which climb up from the ground. Those, on the otb^r hand, directed against 
undesirable winged-insects are situated chiefly inside the flower and take the form 
of hairs and fringes. These may be arranged either into irregular tufts and woolly 
plugs, or with greater regularity, into lattice-works, cages, and crowns of hairs. 
Thus we find a woolly thicket occupying the whole cavity of many bell-shaped and 
urceolate corollas, as in the Bearberries (Arciostxvpliylos alpina and Uva-v/rsi, fig. 
'^63 ^), or the hairs are confined to the tubular portion of the corolla as in the little 
alpine PrimvXa minima. In the Alpine Roses (Rhododendron hvrsvivm and 
J^rruginevtm) and in several of the Honeysuckles (Lonicera nigra, Xyloatevm, and 
^dpigena, fig. 263 ^), the stamen-filaments and parts of the corolla contribute hairs, 
'vhich, in the aggregate, make a thicket defending the honey. Often the coiDlla is 
quite smooth inside, and the bases of the stamens alone are provided with flocks of 
hair which screen the nectaries, as in Atropa, Lydvm, and Polemonium, In the well- 
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known climber Cohm acaTidena, the insertion of each stamen is inclosed in a regular 
felt, and these five felty tufts form, as it were, a sort of diaphragm which cuts off 
the honey-secreting, basal region of the flower from the main cavity of the bell 
(see fig. 263 ^). Again, in the Tulip (fig. 263 ^), each stamen secretes honey at its 



Fig 263 — TaftH of Hair on a Protection to Flowent 


I Longitudinal aectlon of the flower of the Baarbeny (AretotU^hj/los Uva-wti). > Longitudinal aection of flower of Bed 
Valerian (Centranthwi ruber). • Trausvene section of the same flower. * Portion of the flower of Tulipa eylvettne 
( Longitudinal section of flower of Cobcea aeandem. • Longitudinal section of flower of DofiAne Blngayana. ^ Longl* 
tttdlnal section of flower of Lmieera alpigena • Longitudinal section of flower of Vinea herbacea. • Single ataman of 
VwM. u Style and atigma of Vinea. ‘ Natural alze. All the other figs, magnlfled. 

base in a little depression of the filament on the side directed towards the perianth. 
Tufted hairs completely cover the nectary, so that insects have to lift the whole 
stamen to get honey. In Daphne Blagayana (fig. 263^) the stalked ovary is 
enveloped in hairs, by which the honey formed at the base of the flower is protected 
from unbidden guests. 
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In the flowers of Vinca herbacea, indigenous to the Steppes of the Black Sea 
(cf. figs. 263 the apices of both stamens and stigma are provided with tufts 
of hairs which interlock and close the mouth of the corolla-tubc, as it were, with 
a plug of cotton-wool. One of the most curious of these arrangements is found 
in the Bed Valerian (Centranthus ruber, fig. 263®). The corolla-tube is some 12 
millimetres long and scarcely 1 millimetre in diameter; it is divided longitudinally 
by a membraneous diaphragm into two tubes, of which the upper contains the long 
style, whilst the lower one, produced into a spur, contains the honey. This lower 
tube is lined throughout its entire length with hairs, which, although they present 
no obstacle to the introduction of a proboscis, prex ent little insects from creeping 
in and stealing the honey. As may be seen in fig. 263 these hairs project a con- 
siderable distance into the interior of the tube. 

Hedges or palisades of erect elastic hairs or fringes, inserted on circular cushions 
in tubular corollas, are not infrequently met with. These fringes stand straight 
out into the tube and conceal its cavity. They are sometimes quite at the mouth 
of the tube, as in Veronica officinalis, sometimes a little distance down the throat, 
as in the Vervain (Verbena officinalia), or quite at the base, as in Acanthus, Phlox, 
Horminum, and Prunella. Fringed scales in rings are found in the flowers of many 
Genetians and Passion-flowers. In sevenil Rutaceae, Haplophyllum, for instance, 
hairs from the bases of the stamens form a sort of lattice-work at the base of the 
tlower, whilst, in a species of Monotropa, the cushion beneath the stigma bears 
radiating hairs which, reaching as far as the corolla, make an elegant grating. 
The honey in Swertia perennia is secreted in little cup-like depressions near the 
bases of the petals. The margins of the cups are fringed with hairs which converge, 
and are so interwoven that the cups are protected by little cages. These few 
examples are typical of a vast series of lattices, gratings, and the like, occurring in 
flowers to shield the honey. 

Protection from undesirable visitors is also obtained in a great variety of ways 
by the bending, twisting, or convergence of various parts of the flower, so that 
the honey is hidden in grooves and special cavities. Amongst these are included 
flowers with long, narrow tubes, into which the delicate proboscis of a butterfly 
can be introduced, but which are too narrow for small insects to crawl into; also, 
such as have various projections, cushions, and lobes of the corolla which narrow 
or subdivide the aperture; finally, closed flowers which can only be opened by 
powerful insects, and such as have their stamens so crowded that little insects 
cannot obtain access to the honey. Several of these have been already describetl 
and figured (p. 180, 181). 

We may also regard the periodic display of attractions to insects os being, in a 
way, of the nature of a protection against unbidden guests. The subject has been 
already alluded to (p. 156) in detail, so we need only add that the arrangements 
obtaining In many moth-visited Caryophyllacere are also found in Zaluzianakia 
hfohnidea, a Scrophularineous plant from the Cape. Its flowers have a long honey- 
secreting tube and spreading limb (as in SUme), the ten lobes of which are dark 
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purple underneath and brilliant white above. By day the lobes are furled, so that 
their dark inconspicuous sides are shown, nor is there any scent or other attraction; 
consequently it remains unnoticed by day-flying insects. But in the evening the 
lobes of the corolla fold back, and the white flowers are now conspicuous, whilst a 
strong Ylang perfume is given off to attract moths. In Hesperia triatis, Pdar- 
goniwm atrwm and to'iate, there is a similar periodic exhalation of perfume, though 
the inconspicuous petals always remain in one position. But here the scent is the 
main attraction, and at nightfall numerous moths are attracted by the delicious 



Fig 264 -Capitula of Serralula lyeopifoLia protected by Ante (Formica exceeta) from the attacks oi a Beetle 

(Oxythyrea funewtu). 

perfume of Hyacinths which is then apparent. Heaperia is visited by great numbers 
of Owlet-moths (Noctu8s)of the genus P^sia, which transfer the pollen from flower 
to flower. 

SiZene nutans, already so fully described (p. 154), may be regarded as the type 
of the plants now under consideration. It is additionally interesting in that it 
possesses a double protection against unbidden guests. By its unattractive character 
during the daytime it is protected from diurnal flying insects, whilst the sticky 
secretion on its flowering axis keeps off crawling animals such as ants. 

So much has been said in this chapter concerning ants as undesirable visitors, 
and of the means for their exclusion, that this is an appropriate place for a brief 
accoimt of certain instances in which they are of real service in guarding and 
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protecting flowers. We have already seen how ants are diverted from visiting 
flowers by honey secreted on the foliage, and how, in certain instances, an actual 
symbiosis obtains between the plant and the ants. Especially do these ants 
protect the foliage from the attacks of leaf-eating animals. This reciprocal service, 
performed by the ants, is in no wise of the nature of gratuitous philanthropy, 
it is done in their own interests. The lodging and the food which the ants obtain 
from the plant constitute two of their most important necessities, consequently it 
is worth their while to protect the “goose that lays the golden eggs”. 

A similar state of aflairs is met with on the capitula of several Cktmposites 
indigenous to South-eastern Europe, e.g. Centaurea alpina and Ruthenica, Jurinea 
moUis, and SerratvXa lycopifolia — the last of which is figured opposite. The young 
capitula of these Composites are particularly liable to the attacks of devouring 
beetles, especially of Oxythyrea funeata, which bites big holes in the heads, destroy- 
ing crowded flower-buds and involucral scales without the least difficulty. To meet 
this danger a garrison of warlike ants is employed. Honey is secreted from big 
stomata on the imbricating scales of the still-closed capitula in such quantities that 
one can see a drop of it on every scale in the early morning, whilst later in the day, 
as the water evaporates, little masses, or even crystals of sugar are to be found. 
Phis sugar, either in its liquid or solid form, is very palatable to the ants, which 
habitually resort to these capitula during the period of its secretion. And to pre- 
serve it for themselves they resent any invasion from outside. If one of the afore- 
mentioned beetles appears they assume a menacing attitude. They hold on to the 
involucral scales with their last pair of legs and present their fore-legs, abdomen, 
and powerful jaws to the enemy, as shown in fig. 264. Thus they remain till the 
beetle withdraws, if necessary hastening its retreat by squirting formic acid in its 
direction. Then they quietly begin to feed on the honey again. Ants of the same 
species do not fight amongst themselves on these Composites, although as many as 
ten to fifteen specimens of the ant Camponotua jEihiopa live on each capitulum of 
Jurinea mollia, and about the same number of Formica exaecta on the heads of 
SerratvXa lycopifolia. 

As soon as the florets on the heads begin to open, the secretion of honey 
diminishes and ultimately ceases. No longer do beetles come to devour them, nor 
is there any further need for protection. The garrison is withdrawn, the ants 
going away in search of other, younger flower-heads. 

TAKING UP OF POLLEN BY INSECTS. 

Having obtained in the last chapter a general survey of the contrivances in 
connection with the advent and I'eception of insects at the portals of flowers, we 
are now in a position to describe the means whereby insects, after reaching the 
flowers, are covered with the pollen there awaiting them. 

The simplest case is that where the insects rove and dimb about the flowers, 
and so get powdered all over with pollen. This happens in innumerable Umbelli- 
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feree, DipsacesB, and CaryophyllaceaB, which, owing to the association of large 
numbers of flowers in umbels, fascicles, spikes, or capitula, afford a playground 
richly furnished with slender waving stamens where pollen is easily to be shaken 
or brushed off the anthers on every hand, although each single blossom only con- 
tains a few stamens. In the case, too, of the single flowers of looses, Anemones, 
Peonies, Poppies, Magnolias and Opuntias, which are well supplied with stamens, 
insects pushing between the anthers or feasting on po'len that has dropped upon 
the petals get covered on head, thorax, abdomen, wings, and legs with the floury 
pollen. This is true also of the spathes of Aroideas and of fig-inflorescences which 
are haunted by midges, beetles, and gall-wasps, and deposit their pollen on these 
visitors as they crawl out of their temporary refuge in the manner described on 
pages 156-160. Mention was made in the same chapter of the fact that insects, 
after being imprisoned for a time in the flowers of the Ariatolochia, are quite 
covered with pollen when they emerge. The phenomenon, which was there merely 
glanced at, is so remarkable that it is worth while to give a somewhat fuller account 
of it. In the widely-distributed species of Birthwort represented in fig. 257 ^ on 
p. 226, and named Ariatolochia Clematitia, the way into the enlarged base of the 
flower is over a convenient ligulate alighting-place and through a dark and com- 
paratively narrow passage lined with hairs. The free extremities of these hairs 
point inwards, i.e. towards the inflated chamber, and they permit visitors from the 
insect-world — small black midges of the genera Ceratopogon and Chironomua — to 
pass into the chamber. But once inside, the midges are obliged to reconcile them- 
selves to remaining imprisoned for a couple of days. The hairs, whilst oflering no 
hindrance to ingress present a bristling stockade of points to insects seeking to 
escape (sec fig. 257 ®). At first the midges endure their captivity with complacence, 
for the warmth of their dungeon suits them, whilst the succulent cells lining its walls 
afiTord a certain amount of nutriment. On the second or third day of imprisonment 
the lateral walls of the anthers, which are adnate to the stigmatic column, open and 
let the mealy pollen fall to the bottom of the chamber. The pollen is also acceptable 
to the midges for food, and they feast upon it liberally. At last, however, they 
become restless and look for a means of exit, and in bustling actively about the 
chamber, they cover their entire bodies with pollen. After this the hour of their 
deliverance is no longer deferred. The hairs in the narrow passage wither and 
collapse, leaving a free exit, and the midges all be-powdered with pollen hasten to 
leave the flowers. That they retain no unpleasant recollection of their temporary 
confinement may be inferred from the fact that they have no sooner escaped from 
one flower than they creep into another, which has only just reached the stage at 
which entrance becomes possible. This latter circumstance must be emphasized in 
order to arrive at a complete understanding of the significance of the curious pheno- 
menon just described. The moment the flower is accessible to insects, the stigma 
is ready to receive the pollen whilst the anthers are still closed. When the midges 
proceed from an older to a younger flower, they brush against the latter’s stigma, 
which is situated right in front of the inner end of the dark passage, and deposit 
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the pollen they have brought with them upon it, and may thus bring about cross- 
pollination between the different flowers. 

In many cases insects visiting the interiors of flowers only get smeared with 
pollen on the upper or the under parts of their bodies, or at particular spots merely, 
and the adherence of the pollen ensues on their rubbing against the anthers which 
are situated along the insect’s route when it enters or leaves the flower. This 
process takes place in a great variety of ways. In one case, the only part dusted 
with pollen is the proboscis; in another, the head; in a third, the shoulders or back; 
in a fourth, the upper surface of the abdomen; in a fifth, the under surface of the 
abdomen. There are instances also in which the pollen is only brushed off by the 
peculiar collecting-brushes on the legs of bees which were spoken of in the last 
chapter. Again, reference was made on page 1 53 to the remarkable case of the 
small moth Pronvha yuccaseUa, which has the first joint of its maxillary palp 
metamorphosed into an organ of seizure, and by means of that implement collects 
the pollen from Fitcca-flowers, makes it up into a ball and holds it fast in front 
of its body (see fig. 240 p. 157 ). 

If stamens^ projecting out of the flower or situated on the floral threshold, serve 
as a place for insects to alight on, as, for instance, in the flowers of Funkia, Viper’s 
Bugloss, Figwort and Monkshood {Funkia, Echium, Scrophularia, Aconitvm), 
pollen adheres to the underneath part of the insect’s body the moment it settles, 
or as it crawls towards the interior of the flower. In one of the species of Alpine 
Rose {Rhododendron Chamceciatus) and in the Germander Speedwell ( Veronica 
Cham€ed/ry8\ see fig. 257 p. 22G), insects visiting the flowers, which are directed 
laterally, grasp the exserted stamens with their front legs as if they wore perches. 
The stamens are arranged so as to bend downwards and inwards when touched, 
thus they become almost instantaneously applied to the under surface of the insect’s 
body, which becomes smeared with the pollen. Great quantities of pollen adhere 
to the under parts of insects in the case of Composite inflorescences. Shortly afttir 
tlie opening of the corollas, the style bearing an external load of pollen is exserted 
from each of the little tubular and ligulate florets composing the capitulum in tliis 
group, and, owing to the fact that large numbers of these florets invariably open 
simultaneously, numbers of styles laden with pollen project close together from 
the discoid head. A largish insect settling on a capitulum may therefore be dusted 
with the pollen of numerous florets at once. As he twists and turns about on the 
disc of the inflorescence inserting his proboscis into one floret after another a lot 
niore pollen is brushed oft* on to the under surface of his body, and he finally leaves 
the capitulum with an abundant freight. 

The transference of pollen to insects takes place in the Lady's Slipper Orchid 
((^ypripedivm) in a manner altogether peculiar. Here it is only one of the 
Bhoulders of the visitor that receives the pollen. We will briefly describe how this 
happens in the case of the European species {Gypripedium Calceolua). The floral 
envelope of this Orchid (see fig. 267 consists of six leaves, one of which is shaped 
like a slipper, and has its deep cavity furnished at the bottom with hairs full of 
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sap. Sometimes little drops of nectar are also secreted by the cells composing these 
hairs. Certain small bees of the genus And/rena are in the habit of entering the 
cavity to feast on the hairs. Three ways are open to them, viz. the two small 
orifices in the background on either side of, and close to, the column, and the large 
oval opening in the middle of 
the slipper and in front of the 
column. They choose the last 
and slip under the broad, rough 
stigma to the bottom of the 
slipper where they feed on the 
succulent cells of the hairs. After 
a time they wish to escape into 
the open air again, but tliat is 
not so easy. The edges of the 
large central opening are inflected 
(see fig. 267 ®), and so fashioned 
as to be unscalable, and the bees 
have no choice but to make 
use of one of the two little 
exits at the back of the slipper. 



Even through these escape is not altogether easy, the bees being obliged to squeeze 
through the narrow opening. The result is that one shoulder brushes against the 
soft, viscid pollen of the anther which forms the inner border of the orifice. The 
last act in the story is the entrance of the insect with its shoulder covered with 
pollen into another Cypripedivm flower, whose rough stigma is thereupon imme- 
diately Besmeared with pollen. 
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Instances are very common in which insects in seeking honey brush the upper 
parts of their bodies against the anthers, thus covering their backs with pollen. 
Humble-bees, when they visit Iris flowers (fig. 265), settle on the hairy ridges of 
the outer defiexed perianth-segments as the most convenient alighting-places, and 
thence proceed to the honey-containing canals of the perianth-tube. They thus pass 
under one of the petaloid stigmas, and at the same time under the coiTesponding 
stamen, which is so placed and curved as to exactly fit the dorsal surface of the 
humble-bee. The pollen is thus brushed off on to the insect’s back. Similarly, bees 
entering the gaping flowers of Oladiolvs, of the Dead Nettle (Lamium) and other 
Labiates rub their backs against the anthers, which are concealed close underneath 
the upper lips, and carry away pollen on that part of their bodies only. The same 
holds good in the case of the humble-bees which slip into tlie large bells of Gloxinia, 
clamber up to the honey in Foxglove flowers {Digitalis), or venture into the jaws of 



the Snapdragon or Toad-flax (Antirrhinum, Linaria). In the flowers of Linaria 
two pairs of large anthers are situated close under the arch of the upper lip, and 
the pollen discharged by them is in the form of two round balls, which are both 
detached at once from the fissures in the anthers upon the occasion of an insect’s 
visit, and are carried away to other flowers on the back of the intruder. 

The laterally-directed flowers of the Evening Primrose {(Enothera; see fig. 266) 
are visited by moths which insert their probosces into the long floral tubes as they 
flutter about in front of the flowers. In so doing, the moths brush their heads 
against the anthers surrounding the entrance to the flower-tubes, and cover them 
with pollen. The head is also the part affected in the case of the Sun-birds (Gin- 
nyridcB) which take the rich brown honey from the lower, bowl-shaped sepal of 
Melianthua flowers (see fig. 268 ”,p. 227), and in the process bring their heads into 
contact with the anthers above it. 

The adaptation of flowers with a view to ensuring that insects seeking their 
honey shall brush off the pollen with some port of tlieir bodies, whether back^ 
belly, shoulders, head, or at least the proboscis, is of so manifold a character that 
it is impossible, having regard to the scope of the present work, to deal with all 
the contrivances under this category. Only a few of the most striking 
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examples will be described, and as they are to a certain extent identical with those 
already referred to in connection with the subject of the protection of honey, we 
need not enter into them at so great length as would otherwise be necessary. In 
the first place, there are the fiowers which are furnished inside with prickles or 
sharp, stiff bristles. It is well known that honey-sucking insects, such os humble- 
bees, are very careful of their probosces, keeping them in special grooves in their 
bodies whenever they are not in use, and taking pains when they do use them not 
to thrust them against rigid points on account of their liability to injury. Thus 
a fiower, furnished with sharp prickles or bristles, only admits an insect’s proboscis 
by a well-defined path. The intruder avoids the points, and is thereby prevented 
from entering by a route which would not involve its rubbing against the anthers 
— and is induced to take a course inevitably accompanied by the deposition of 
pollen, on its back, head, or proboscis. This occurs, for instance, in some CrucifersB 
{Bray a alpina, Malcolmm Africana; see fig. 267®), where the insects are guided 
to the honey between two series of rigid upright bristles borne by the ovary, and 
are obliged to brush their heads and probosces against the pollen-laden anthers. 
The same thing happens in Leonurus heterophyllus (see fig. 267 ^), a Labiate, which 
has a patch of sharp prickles in the throat just behind the under-lip. Insects 
desirous of possessing the honey secreted at the base of the flower, and at the same 
time of avoiding the prickles, are obliged to insert their probosces close under the 
upper-lip, and are thus brought into contact with the pollen-covered anthers there 
situated. In several small alpine Gentians, such as Gentiana gUicialis and 6\ nana, 
the entrance to the interior of the flower is covered by four valves with lacerated 
margins wliich are so pliable as to form no barrier to the entrance of the stronger 
kinds of insect. But no anthers would be brushed by their probosces if they were 
to enter by that way, and the possibility of such an occurrence must, therefore, be 
obviated. The fringed edges of tlic valves closing the throat are for this purpose 
thickly studded with minute prickles. Insects reject the route as too risky and 
prefer to enter between the points of insertion of the valves whence passages of 
adequate size and quite free from danger lead to the honey. In passing along them 
the insects brush the anthers wliich are situated close by. The compulsory condition 
imposed on insect- visitors that they should rub the pollen off with their probosces, 
and occasionally with the tops of their heads and front parts of their thoraces, 
depends in many cases on the fact that there is only one approach leading to the 
honey, and the external orifice of this passage is straitened by a ring-like callo- 
sity, or by the presence of Haps or scales, whilst the anthers are situated round the 
orifice, or just underneath it. ’J'liis arrangement is found, for example, in many 
Boraginese, Oleaceae, Primulaceai, and Polenioniace»e. The hawk -moth, which sucks 
honey in the autumn from the flowers of the Phlox, a plant belonging to the Pole- 
moniacesB, and butterflies, which feast in the spring on the sweet juices of Lilac- 
flowers load only their probosces with pollen, for, in consequence of the form and 
disposition of the various parts of the flowers, this part alone comes into contact 
with the anthers. 
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The same mechanism exists in so-called “revolver-flowers,” i.e. flowers which 
exhibit within their outer portals the open ends of a number of small tubes resem- 
bling the barrels of a revolver. These tubes ore arranged in a great variety of ways. 
In Bindweeds and Gentians (ConvolvvZua, Gentiana) the filaments are adnate to 
the corolla-tube and project in the form of ridges towards the central ovary, and 
so divide the main tube into four or five separate pipes. In some Geraniums and 
several species of Flax (e.g. Geranivmi Robertianvm, Linvm viscomm), a ridge 
arises from the middle of each petal and projects towards the centre of the corolla, 



Fig 267 — ContrivaiiocB for niBurlnf; the depoeUloD of pollen on Inaect-vlalton. 

* Flower of the European Bpeoiee of Lndy’i Slipper (Cypnpedium Catceolw) A bee [Aiulrena>) la forclDR ita way out throogh 
one of the holes at the aide of th« atigiua and aiuonring its ehoulder with pollen. * Longituduml Bcctuiu through the 
labellum and column of the Lady’s Slipper. • An Aiuham on the wing * Flower of Graas of I'amuasua (J‘anuiuia 
paliuiru) with the front aepola, petals, nectariea, and stamens cut away ; of the atameua which are visible three are 
despoiled of thnr anthers, the fourth lias assumed a posilioii placing tho aptlier in the middle of the flower. • Single 
nectarlferoiu scale from the flower of i'anunwio. • J^ower of ilaleulmia maritiuM with the front sepal, the two front 
petals, and two atamena cut away; tho visible portion of the ovary bearing a lougitudiual row of atiflf briatles (white) 
» Loijgitudinal aecUon through the flower of Uonurw heterophpUuu. • Flower of Kemtra aaxatUii In the flrat stage of 
development, seen from above. • Tlie sumo at a later stage of development, seen from above, m Tlie Mme floww. Men 
from the Bide, with the front sepal and the two front petals removed, w Vertical auction thiongh a flower of ZVoUtua 
Huropcnu (Qlobe-UowarX ' and * nat. size , the rest x 2-8. 


<lividing it into five tubes, which surround the styles and st-amrns in a circle In 
I'laxes of the group Cathartolvnum each petal is swollen in the middle and 
■•‘ttennated, and concave near the edges; the juncture of the concave margins of 
iuljaoent petals gives rise to a flat canal which leads to the floral receptacle. The 
corolla-tube of the Winter Cherry (Physalia) is fluted by five grooves, which, 
together with the villous filaments facing them, form as many tubea In all these 
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" revolver-flowers ” the anthers are so placed with their pollen-covered faces in front 
of the mouths of the tubes, that insects inserting their probosces are bound to rub 
against them. 

The flowers of the Wild Mustard (Sinapis arveTisia), Biplotaxist and several 
other Cruciferous plants have anthers, which, after dehiscence, execute spiral twist- 
ings with the object of turning the face covered with pollen away from the stigma, 
and placing it near the spot where insects insert their probosces for the honey. 
In other Cruciferee, with flowers somewhat resembling “ revolver-flowers ” in struc- 
ture, although the approach to the honey is not straight through a tube, the stamens 
exhibit characteristic bendings of the fllaments with a view to bringing the anthers 
into the line of entrance to the nectar, ^'hus, for instance, in the flowers of Kemera 
aaxatiUa (see figs. 267 ^®), honey is only to be found on the two narrow sides of 

the compressed ovary, although there are petals all round the ovary. Supposing 
all the filiform filaments, whether in front of the narrow or of the broad sides of 
the ovary grew straight up, only the anthers borne on the former would deposit 
their pollen on the honey-sucking insects. In order to render the anthers situated 
opposite either of the broad sides of the ovary which are destitute of honey liable 
to be stroked by intruding insects, their filaments are bent at right angles, as is 
shown in figs. 267 * and 267 By this means all the dehiscent anthers of the 
flower are brought into such a position as to be necessarily rubbed by insects when 
they come to suck the honey. Movements of stamens, directed to the same end, 
are also observed in numerous Caiyophyllacese, Banunculaceso, Saxifragess, Cras- 
sulacesB, and Droseracesa. The floral structure in the Caryophyllaceous plants 
coming under this category is similar to that of "revolver-flowers”; the petals are 
unguiculate, that is to say, they are composed of an inferior very narrow part 
inserted in the tubular calyx, called the claw or unguis, and a flat expanded region 
above the calyx called the lamina. A groove runs down the middle of the claw 
to the floral receptacle, and at the upper end of the groove, where butterflies are 
to introduce their probosces, the lamina is sprinkled with bright-coloured patches 
or speckles, and is furnished sometimes with scales arranged in pairs, or something 
else of the kind to make the entrance conspicuous, and regulate and facilitate the 
introduction of the proboscis. In these Caryophyllacese the anthers, just after 
dehiscence, are so placed in relation to the entrance that butterflies must necessarily 
smear their heads and probosces with pollen as they thrust the latter organ along 
the grooves. After that has happened, the filaments bend to one side or stoop 
down beneath the laminse of the petals, and then other stamens come into play> 
their anthers being held, as the first were, in front of the grooves running down 
the petals. In the Ranunculaccm — Eranihis, Hellehorua, Isopyrum, NigeUa, 
TroUius (see fig. 267 “) — a large number of stamens surround the central multiple 
pistil in several whorls. They are themselves encompassed by a circle of veiy small 
trumpet-shaped or tubular petals filled with honey, the so-called nectaries, and these 
are in their turn surrounded by large floral leaves, white, yellow, red, or blue in 
colour, which descriptive Botanists have designated as petaloid sepals. Shortly 
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after the interior of the flower becomes accessible, owing to the opening of these 
se^B, the anthers belonging to the outermost whorl of stamens dehisce. Their 
filiform filaments have in the meantime undergone elongation, inflection, and torsion 
to the extent necessary to bring the anthers exactly over the opening admitting 
to &e little cups full of honey. Insects cannot suck the honey without brushing 
agamst these anthers. The next day the stamens of the first whorl move in an 
outward direction towards the sepals, their place being at once token by the stamens 
of the next whorl nearer the centre of the flower. By the third day these, too, are 
reflexed and replaced by the members of the third whorl; and the process continues 
until all the stamens in turn have set their anthers over the nectaries. The 
punctuality and exactitude with which the whole series of operations is carried out 
is most extraordinary. 

The same phenomenon may be observed in the^ flowers of the Graas of Par- 
nassus {Pamasaia paluairia). Only here the ninnbcr of stamens is limited to five, 
and one anther at a time is set in the way of alighting insects as is sliown in 
fig. 267 Tlie honey is secreted in two small oblong depressions on the inner face 
of certain curious fimbriate leaf -structures which are inserted between petals and 
stamens (267 ^). If an insect in search of honey alights from above on the middle 
oi the flower, it is certain to brush its proboscis against the particular anther which 
has set free its pollen that very day, and is itself in close proximity to the approach 
to the honey. The Grass of Parnassus possesses in addition another extremely 
interesting contrivance correlated with the movements of those insects, which, 
instead of alighting from above, settle on the edges of the petals. When such an 
insect moves from the margin of the expanded petals towards the nectaries it 
encounters a barrier in the form of railings composed of the radiating arms of the 
nectariferous scales. This barrier is npt, however, insurmountable; its radiating 
arms do not secrete any viscid substance or terminate in sharp points, but ore 
Bunnouuted by round yellow knobs, resembling pins’ heads (see fig. 267 “). The 
insect easily climbs over this obstacle without hurting itself, and then finds itself 
on the side of the scale where the nectaries are. But in doing so, it is brought so 
nearly to the middle of the flower that it is sure to touch the anther, which, having 
oj)ened that very day, occupies the position commanding the passage to the nectar. 
We have here an instance of the adaptation of a flower to different visitors. Both 
those which settle from above and those which crawl from the edges of the petals 
are obliged to brush against the eflfective anther in the middle of the flower and 
besmear themselves with its pollen. 

In all these cases the pollen pours in copious quantities from the anthers and 
forms either puflfy masses which cling to the gaping loculi, or else a viscid mantle 
'clothing the slender style, when that organ has been used to sweep it out of a tube 
of syngenesious anthers. Insects, on visiting the flowers, come into immediate 
^•ontoct with the pollen, it being in no way covered or wrapped up, and being 
obtruded so directly in the path that to avoid it would be impossible. In the next 
'^tiries of plants there is a certain amount of difference in this respect. The pollen 
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is not accessible direct, but is concealed in tubes or recesses, and the covering must 
be removed before an insect can be besmeared. In the composite flowers of the 
genera Onopordon and Centaurea, to which belongs, amongst others, the well-known 
Corn-flower {Gentav/rea Cyanus), the anthers are borne on slender filaments, and, 
as in all Compositss, are connate into a tube, in which is concealed the upper portion 
of the style. The dehiscence being introrse, the pollen is deposited on the style. 
In the majority of Composite, the style then grows in length and pushes the pollen 
up beyond the top of the tube. But this is not the cose in Onopordon or Centaurea. 
No elongation of the style occurs, and the pollen remains concealed in the tube. 
If, however, an insect sets foot on the central part of the capitulum and comes into 
contact with the stamens as it clambers over the florets of the disc, the filaments 
immediately contract, drawing back the sheathing anther-tube and leaving the 
pollen exposed on the top of the style, which is then brushed against by the under 
surface of the insect The same result is achieved by diflerent means in certain 
PapilionacesB. The well-known Cytisua, Melilotua^ Trifolium, Onohrychia are 
instances of one group. The front pair of petals, which is known as the keel, and 
serves as an alighting-place for insects, forms a receptacle with a very narrow 
opening at the top. In this are concealed the ten stout, partially connate filaments, 
and the anthers borne by them. When a humble-bee settles on the keel and inserts 
its proboscis into that part of the fiower where honey is to be found, the keel is 
pressed down by the insect’s weight, and the anthers are in consequence exposed, 
whilst the pollen resting upon them is rubbed off on to the under surface of the 
insect. The moment the insect leaves the fiower the keel springs back to its former 
position, and once more conceals the anthers which, as a rule, have only parted with 
a portion of their pollen. The same process is repeated on occasion of each fresh 
visit, and as many as four different insects may thus be dusted with pollen from 
the same flower. In Lathyrua, Orohua, Piaum, Vida, the phenomenon is in the 
main the same, but these plants have a special brush developed in connection with 
the style which sweeps the pollen out of the keel, where it has been deposited by 
the anthers, at the same moment as the insect alights on the flower. The insect is 
thus certain to carry away pollen on the under parts of its body. 

The transference of the pollen in the Hemp Nettle (Oaleopaia) and Monkey- 
flower (Mimulua) to the bodies of insects is also attended by a curious phenomenon. 
A stamen of QaUopaia is shown in fig. 216 p. 91. The corolla is bilabiate, and 
beneath the arch of the upper lip are two pairs of stamens, one pair behind and 
the other in front of the stigma, which is bilobed, and has the property of shutting 
together its two component flaps in response to contact. Each of the anthers of the 
pair behind the stigma is box-like, and divided by an internal septum into two 
compartments capped by lids. If a needle is inserted into the flower so as to touch 
the anthers, the lids spring open, disclosing the pollen, which sticks to the needle; 
a similar action occurs when an insect visits the flower. 

These cases, where the pollen has first to be uncovered by the insect before it 
can be carried away, are not more remarkable than those wherein pollen-mosses 
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are concealed in niches, and are caused to adhere to the bodies of intruding insects 
by means of a special organ, and are then drawn out of their hiding-places. This 
method of transferring the pollen is especially characteristic of Orchids, and is 
extremely interesting. It will be worth while to consider it in some detail in 
connection with a few well-known instances, and for that purpose it will be neces- 
sary to begin with a general description of the peculiar structure of the flower in 
Orchids. In all species of Orchidacese the ovary is inferior, and at the flowering 
season resembles a pedicel. It bears at the top two tripartite whorls of floral 
leaves, one standing just above the other. Two segments in each whorl are alike 
in form, whilst the third is different. The difference is most conspicuous in the case 
of the odd segment of the inner whorl, and it is called the lip or lahellum. Often 
it really resembles a lip, but not uncommonly it assumes the shape of a sabet, boat, 
or basin, whilst, in other cases, it is like an outstretche*! tongue, or even the body 
of a spider or some insect, bee or fly (see fig. 257 2, p. 226). The labelluni is fre- 
quently lobed, and may also be fringed or slit up into long curling strips. In fact 
it exhibits an endless variety of configuration, and to it is mainly due the extra- 
ordinary appearance characteristic of Orchids. The ovary itself is produced in 
most Orchids above the two perianth-whorls, and rises up in the middle of the 
flower as the so-called column. This structure, which bears the stamen and the 
stigmatic surface, is always opposite the labellum, so that the approach to the 
bottom of the flower lies between the two. There are two stamens in the few 
Orchids allied to the already-mentioned Lady’s Slipper {Cypripedium; see figs. 267^ 
and 267*), but throughout the others only one stamen in each flower develops 
pollen. The filament can only be identified by careful examination and dissection 
of the flower; externally it is not visible. Usually the anther or pair of anthers 
is imbedded in pits or recesses in the column, or is adnate to one face or to the top 
of the column. In the flowers of the Helleborine {Epipactis latifolia, fig. 268 *), 
and many other Oichidacess, on either side of the one stamen, which has a fully- 
developed bilocular anther, may be seen an abortive stamen in the form of a tri- 
angular tooth. The column bears, in addition to the stamens, a stigmatic surface 
corresponding to the tips of the three carpels. In the group of Orchids represented 
by the Lady’s Slipper (Cypripedium) all three are capable of taking up pollen; 
in all other Orchids only two stigmas are receptive, and they are usually merged 
together into a single disc or plate; the third stigma being transformed into the 
Nt>-called TosteUv/frit a structure which plays an important part in connection with 
the processes now to be described. The rostellum assumes the most various forms 
in different Orchids, and special relations subsist between it and the anther. In 
many cases the rostellum is a beak-like structure, situated betwixt the solitary 
Ntamen and the stigmatic surface; it marks, so to speak, the frontier between these 
t-wo structures. Certain portions of the rostellum disintegrate, forming a tough 
'ind extremWy sticky mass like bird-lime, which, in most cases, takes the form of 
«- wart The anther is bilocular. The loculi contain each a clavate pollen-moss or 
Vollinivm, and open betimes— often indeed, before flower is open. After dehiscence 
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the pollinia may be Beeo peeping out of the longitudinal slits in the loculi with 
their narrower extremities connected with the adhesive portion of the rostellum 
(as in fig. 268 ‘). The manner in wliich this connection is established varies greatly, 
according to the species, and cannot be discussed here; all we need note is the fact 
that the union is so strong that the two pollinia are drawn out of their hiding-places 
and carried away by any object which, coming into contact with the rostellum, 
removes the viscid mass from it. The Broad-leaved Helleborine (Epipactis lati- 
folia), a plant of wide distribution in Europe, exhibits extremely well all the 
peculiarities of Orchids above referred to (see figs. 268* and 268*). The upper 
part of the labellum is excavated, and contains a copious supply of honey. Above 
the labellum is the quadrangular stigma (fig. 268 *) borne by the column, and sur- 
mounting this is the w'art-like and projecting rostellum (a white dot in the figure), 
whilst the anther crowns the column. The two pollen-masses developed in the 
anther are connected with the viscid portion of the rostellum. Fig. 268* shows 
what the pollinia look like when they are drawn out of the anther. The honey 
secreted in the cavity of the labellum is easily accessible to insects with short pro- 
bosces, and the flowers of Helleborine are therefore much frequented by wasps. I 
have selected Vespa Austriaca for illustration, as I have often observed wasps of 
that species on the flowers. On alighting the insect holds on with its legs to the 
embossed parts of the lip and proceeds to lick up the honey filling the cavity, 
beginning at the bottom and working up to the top. During the latter part of 
the operation its forehead must inevitably come into contact with the viscid 
projecting rostellum, which at once adheres to it (see fig. 268 *). In withdrawing 
from the flower, wlien the feast is over, the wasp draws the two pollen-masses 
attached to the viscid rostellum out of the anther-loculi, and flies away into the 
open air adorned with this curious head-dress (fig. 268 ®). Not satisfied with the 
meal aflbrded by a single flower, it straightway seeks another and behaves here 
in the same manner as it did on the first occasion. During the time of flight 
from one flower to another the pollinia, sticking to the wasp’s forehead, undergo 
a gradual tilting forward, the sticky gland remaining fixed at the same spot, but 
the pollinia becoming depressed; as a consequence of this change in their position, 
the pollinia are not shoved into the anther of the next flower the wasp visits, but 
are pressed against the quadrangular stigma (see fig. 268 ^). This depression of the 
pollinia is much better marked in many other common -Orchids, however. 

In all essential respects the process above described is common to the majority 
of Orchids where the labellum has a downward inclination and there is only a 
single anther; but great variety prevails in respect of accessory details, as indeed 
is to be expected, when we consider the wide divergencies existing in the forms 
of the flowers and of their insect-visitors. A brief reference to two of the most 
striking modifications is all we can give here. The greatest variation is exhibited, 
as we said before, by the labellum and the rostellum. In some genera — ^in the 
Twayblade {Listera), for example— the part of the lip which contains the honey 
is not bowl-shaped, but in the form of a long, narrow furrow, and the secretion 
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is licked up by small beetles. In other instances the back of the lip is produced 
into a spur lined with cells full of sweet Juice, to which insects obtain access by 
piercing the walls of the cells. The genus Orchis affords an example of this. 
Honey of a sort peculiarly attractive to butterflies is secreted in the tubular spur 
in other cases, such as OymTiadenia and Hahenaria (see tig. 258 ®, p. 227). 

Two separate particles of viscid matter are often produced on the rostellum, 
each being in connection with one only of the pollen-masses (e.g. Hahena/ria 



Fig. !68.~WUhdnwa1 and deposition of pollinla In the flowers of an Orchid 


■''lowering spike of the Brond-leaved Helleborlne (I^pactit lot^olia) upon which a wasp {Vupa Aiutriaea) Is alighting. 
* A flower of the same seen from the front ■ Side view of the same flower with the half of the perianth towards the 
observer out away. « The two pollinla Joined by the sticky rostellum. • The same flower being visited by a wasp, which 
is Ucklng hooey and at the same time detaching with Its forehead the tip of the rostellum together with the pair of 
pollinla. • The wasp leaving the flower with the pollinla cemented to Its head, the pulliiiia are erect. T The wasp 
visiting another flower and pressing Its forehead with the pollinla (which in the meantime have bent down) against the 
stigma. 1 nat size; the other flgures x 2. 

<ihlorantha, the Large Butterfly Orchis). Insects then frequently only draw one 
the pollen-masses out of the anther, instead of both, as they leave the flower, 
species of the Twayblade genus (Listera) the rostellum is scale-like and 
•arches over the stigmatic surface. At the commencement of the flowering 
period it is not connected with the poUinia, but the moment it is touched it 
exudes a drop of viscid fluid which sticks, on the one hand, to the body touching 
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it, and, on the other, to the pollinia surmounting the rostellum, and, hardening 
almost instantaneously, cements them together. The flowers are visited by small 
Hymenoptera belonging to the genera Cryptua, Ichneytmon^ and Tryphon, and 
still more frequently by little beetles of the genus Grammoptera. When an 
insect of any one of these genera lands on the labellum and proceeds to lick 
the honey-secreting furrow from the bottom to the top, it finds itself, towards 
the conclusion of its meal, in contact with the projecting edge of the rostellum. 
In a moment the pollen-maSses are cemented to the forehead of the insect in 
the manner described, and are subsequently carried away upon a visit to another 
flower. 

Strange to relate, the viscid masses sometimes adhere to the eyes of insects, 
although there can be no doubt that their power of vision is thereby curtailed. 
This ^'occurs, in particular, in those Orchids where the anther-loculi and pollinia 
diverge from one another towards their bases and are connected with two 
separate viscid masses pertaining to the i-ostellum. In the flowers of Habenaria 
montana the pollinia are inclined to one another at an angle of 70** and form a 
kind of yoke under which it is necessary for butterflies to insert their heads if 
they want to suck the honey from the long spur. Thus the viscid discs, and, 
through their intervention, the pollinia are certain to attach themselves to either 
side of the intruder’s head, and the eyes are frequently the spots where the 
adhesion happens to be effected. The genus Habenaria is also of interest 
inasmuch as it illustrates the fact that the pai'ticular minor variations in floral 
structure which are used to dififerentiate species always possess some special 
significance in relation to the visits of insects. The HahenaHa Hookcri of the 
New World differs from the Ilabenaria montana of the Old World in liaving 
in the middle of the stigma a projecting lobe, the presence of which results in 
the formation of two entrances to the spur containing the honey. A butterfly 
visiting the flower only inserts its proboscis into one of the two passages, ami 
therefore comes into contact with only one of the viscid discs and carries away 
but a single polliniuin. Yet another arrangement is found in Habenaria bifolia, 
the Lesser Butterfly Orchis, which is widely distributed in Europe and Asia. In 
this species the pollinia lie nearly parallel and above the entrance, and they 
usually adhere simultaneously to one eye of the Sphingidas which visit them 
(see fig. 258 p. 227), or to the base of the proboscis in the case of nocturnal 
Lepidoptera (Noctum of the genera Agrotis, Hadena, and Pluaia). In the 
various species of Oymnadenia the pollinia adhere to the sides of the probosces 
of the small Noctue which suck their honey, whilst in the Musk Orchis (Her- 
m/Mum Monorchis) they become attached to the front feet of such little 
Hymenoptera and beetles as come to lick their sweet store. A long series of 
contrivances showing a wonderful correlation between the forms of flowers and 
those of flower-seeking insects might be added to these examples. 

At the time when insects visit the flowers, the Orchids hitherto referred to, 
all of which have erect inflorescences, have their labella turned towards the 
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ground owing to the stalk -like inferior ovaries being twisted through 180*. 
Only quite a few Orchids^ on the other hand, retain the parts of the flower 
in the same positions, after the bud is open and ready for insects, as were 
occupied by them in the bud. Epipogivm aphyUium, a remarkable plant, which 
has been already referred to in respect of its peculiar mode of life (see vol. i. 
p. Ill), may be taken as a type of this group. As shown in fig. 257 p. 226 of 
the present volume, five of the perianth-segments of Epipogiv/m aphyUv/m are 
long and narrow and slightly incurved. These segments inclose a space in the 
same sense as the curved fingers of a hollow hand may be said to do so, and in 
the middle of the space the column presents itself in the shape of a slightly 
ascending platform for insects to alight on. Arching over it is the sixth leaf 
of the perianth, the labcllum, which resembles a cowl or helmet and causes the 
whole flower to look somewhat like that of Monkshood. Honey is concealed 
in the interior of the cowl, and in order to reach it the humble-bees which 
frequent this Orchid are obliged to crawl up the landing-stage with their bodies 
in contact with it, that is to say, with the column bearing the stigma and 
anther. I'he separate parts of the flower here are in the reversed position as 
compared witli ordinary Orchids, where the labellum is the lowest member. 
The column bears the anther at its lower extremity, then comes the rostellum, 
which develops an extremely sticky disc, and still higher up, the steeply-sloping 
wall of the stigma (see fig. 257 The oval pollinia are attached to the viscid 
disc of the rostellum by long ductile filaments or pedicels (see fig. 257 and are 
covered over by a membranous hood, the anther-case. When an individual of 
the species of humble-bee named Bomhus lucorum, a frequenter of shady woods, 
alights on the column of a flower of Epipogium aphyllwm and proceeds to 
crawl from the lower edge of that structure towards the honey concealed in the 
galeate labellum, it does not at once come into direct contact with the pollinia, 
they being covered by the hood-like anther-case, but the viscid disc of the 
rostellum immediately adheres to the under part of the insect’s body. After- 
wards, when the bee leaves the flower, the anther-cap is thrown back and the 
two pollen-masses attached to the viscid disc are drawn out of their niches and 
earned away (fig. 257 ^®). The manner of their transference to other flowers will 
be discussed in the next chapter. 

In many respects similar to these Orchid-mechanisms for promoting a transfer 
of the pollen are those prevailing in the flowers of Asclepiadacem, where the pollen 
masses are fastened by special organs of attachment to the feet of insects. Here 
again the pollen is in the form of pollinia connected together in pair^ and one 
cannot look at them without being reminded of the analogous structure in Orchids 
(see fig. 269 *). On nearer inspection, however, important differences are discovered 
to exist. In the first place, the little knob C'corpusculum”) connecting the two 
pollinia is’ not soft and viscid as in Orchids, but is a hard, dry implement with two 
arms capable of holding any small delicate object by gripping it like a clip; 
secondly, the pollinia are not clavate or of pasty consistency, but are in the form of 

Vot. XL ^ 
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shining homy leaflets; and thirdly, the two pollinia which are attached to the clip- 
like body by ligulate strands belong to two adjacent stamens instead of to a single 
one. A transverse section through the flower of Asclepias Comuti (see fig. 269’) 
shows in the centre a five-sided column; adnate to each of its sides is a tumid 
bilocular anther with membranous wings running down its lateral margins. The 
wings are not appressed to the column, but are reflexed, and stand out in pairs, with 
the free margins of the two wings in each pair converging towards one another. 
This produces the same effect as if the anthers coating the central column were slit 
through longitudinally in front of every comer of the pentagon. Owing to the 
fact that the swollen part of each anther bears a curious excavated structure, it 
comes about that the pollen-producing portions of the anthers are nowhere visible 
externally save the membranous wings or the five apparent slits, as is shown in 



Fig 269 ^Olip-mechanliin for fMtaning the poIUnlB of Aiclepiaa ComuH to the feet of Insects. 


iFUkwer of AiicUp%aM Cornutiseen from the side > The same magnifled and with two staminal appendages and the front 
wall of an anther cut away. * Transverse section through the same flower. * Curpusculum (the clip) with two polUnla. 
■ Foot of an insect with pollinia fastened to it by the clip > nat size ; the other figures x 2-6. 

figs. 269 ' and 269 ’). The hollow staminal appendages are full of honey, and each 
is embellished by a central process shaped like a horn. At the back of every one 
of the five slits is a little clip-like organ from which proceed ligulate strands 
connecting it with the pollinia in the adjacent loculi of two different anthers (loculi 
have vertical shading in fig. 269’), the pollen-mass in the left loculus of the anther 
to the right of the slit being thus associated with the pollen-mass in the right 
loculus of the anther to the left of the slit. The abundant honey in the staminal 
appendages emits a scent perceptible from afar, and attracts numberless insects to 
the flowers. The honey, being stored in a very superficial position, is accessible to 
insects with short probosces, and, therefore, the chief visitors besides hive- and 
humble-bees are wasps and Fossores, and these bright-coloured glossy insects— 
especially the splendid Scolias {Scotia h(mwrrhoidali8t S. quadripunctatat S. 
hicincta ) — are a beautiful sight as they hover about the blossoms. During the 
time when the honey is most abundant the flowers are either nodding or pendent, 
and they offer no convenient place for the insects to alight upon, or from which 
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they can comfortably suck the honey. All parts of the flower are smooth and 
slippery, and the only way in which an insect can support its weight is by 
inserting its claws in the slits between the anthers. In endeavouring to take firm 
hold, the insect draws its claw from one end of the slit to the other, and so becomes 
attached to the clip-like organ at the back. When the insect’s foot is withdrawn 
the two pollinia adherent to the clip are dragged out of their nichea One of the 
claws on that foot is then seen to be wedged between the arms of the clip, whilst 
the two pollinia are suspended from it (see fig. 269 *). 

The subsequent history of the pollinia does not strictly belong to the subject of 
this chapter, but it will be convenient to foUow them to their destination. The 
pollen-masses must be conveyed to stigmas of other flowers. The question is, 
whore are these stigmas to be found? The pcmtagonal central column, surrounded 
by the five anthers, contains the ovary in its interior. The approaches to this 
organ lie through the so-called stigmatic chambers, wdiieh are situated close beneath 
the truncate end of the column, and open outwards. The chambers are concealed 
in the slits, just as were the clip-like organs, and insects occasionally come across 
them as they move their claws about in the recesses. If the foot inserted by an 
insect has pollinia already attached to it, they are thus introduced into the slit in 
a new flower, and as the insect feels about for firm support it thrusts the pollinia 
into the stigmatic chamber. When the foot is subsequently withdrawn, the 
ligatures attaching the pollinia to the little clip are broken, and the pollinia are 
left in the chamber, whilst the actual clip maintains its grip of the claw. A second 
organ of the kind with its pollinia may become attached to the insect’s foot on this 
occasion, and the process may indeed be repeated a number of times. Insects 
caught after visiting flowers of ABclepiaa Comufi have often been found to have 
from five to eight of these clips fastened to a single foot. 

Other members of the Asclepiadacem have essentially the same mechanism, 
though diflerences in detail of course occur. Very interesting is the result of 
cultivating the asclepiad Araujia alheim (Physianthvs alhens of gardeners) in 
regions in which it is not indigenous. This plant is a climber from S. Brazil and 
Buenos Ayres, and being an ornamental plant is cultivated in gardens in various 
parts of the world. In its own country it is visited normally by humble-bees, and 
the curious phenomenon to be described has not been reported as occurring there. 
But in other localities its sweet-smelling, tubular flowers are visited by hosts of 
moths, which are appai’ently unacquainted with the mechanism of the pollen- 
masses, &c., and get trapped by their probosces in the slit-like notches, which are 
present between the anther-wings. These wings are rigid, and the slit narrows 
upwards, and moths visiting the flowers for honey get their probosces jammed in 
the slits. The result of their struggles to free themselves is only to fix their 
probosces the tighter in the narrow end of the slit, and the moths die a lingering 
<leath with their heads concealed in the tubes of j;he corollas, and their abdomens 
projecting. Reliable testimony of this moth-catching propensity of Aravjia albena 

forthcoming from Massachusetts (Providence), from Italy (Cagliari), and from 
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the Orange River Colony. The victims include Plusia precationis, P. Owmmat and 
P. ehryaitia, Picris BraaaiccB, Deilaphila EuphorbioBf &c. 

This clamping of pollinia to the feet of insects is quite unique amongst 
phenomena of the kind observed in the whole realm of plants, and it would be 
scarcely surprising if people who have not seen the operation with their own eyes 
were to look upon it as the offspring of a botanist’s imagination. There are, 
however, in the same category, four other cases of behaviour equally calculated to 
excite astonishment in the observer, and these are all the more remarkable from 
the fact that in them the transference of pollen to the bodies of insects is effected 
by means of special movements of different parts of the flower. The insects do not 
dust ofl* the pollen by coming into immediate contact with it, but their entrance 
into a flower causes certain changes in the position of the various parts resulting 
in the pollen being sprinkled, thrown, or rubbed upon particular parts of the 
intruder’s body. 

I do not like comparing these contrivances in plants to the devices of human 
ingenuity; but the analogy existing between the various kinds of mechanism which 
effect the transfer of pollen and inacliines, invented by man, is so close that it 
would be affectation to refuse to take advantage of the fact that the action of these 
contrivances in plants can be rendered much more easily intelligible by describing 
them in terms which plainly indicate their resemblance to simple appliances in 
use in every household. We shall, therefore, differentiate the various kinds of 
mechanism for loading insects with pollen, which still remain to be discussed, into 
those provided with piston -apparatus; hammers, or percussive apparatus; springs, or 
explosive apparatus; and sprinklers. 

To begin with, let us take the piston-apparatus in Papilionaceau. In very 
many though not all I’apilionacejn the two lateral petals, called alee or wings, con- 
verge towards their upper margins, along which they are in contact, so that they 
form a convex saddle arching over the keel. This arrangement may be seen, for 
instance, in Coronilla, the Horse-shoe Vetch {Hippocrejm), the Lupine (Lupinus), 
the ReBt-harrow (Ononis), Anihyllis, and in the Bird's- foot Trefoil (Lotus comicu- 
laJtus \ see figs. 270^ and 270*), the last being the species here selected for illus- 
tration. The wings are connected with the keel in a peculiar manner. Near the 
base of each wing is a projecting fold which exactly fits into a socket in the 
corresponding half of the keel (see figs. 270^ and 270 ^). Thus wings and keel are 
locked together, and every pressure upon the pair of alffi is transmitted to the 
keel. Consequently when a hive- or humble-bee sets itself astride on the saddle- 
ridge formed by .the wings, not only is the latter pressed down, but also the 
keel; and this movement is accompanied, to the astonishment of the observer, by 
the extrusion of a pasty vermicular mass of pollen through a small opening at the 
conical apex of the keel, and by the simultaneous adhesion of the poUen to the 
insect’s belly, or sometimes to its legs. The process of expulsion is shown in 
figs. 270 where a number of stamens lying close together are seen to be 
thickened into clubs at the part just below the anthers. This bundle of stamens 
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shuts off at the free end of the keel a hollow cone which is open at the apex 
only, and the action of the stamens within the cavity is just the same as that of 
the piston inside a pump. When the keel is depressed by a force acting in the 
direction of the arrow (fig. 270®), the stamens, being fixed, are forced further into 
the conical cavity and push part of the pollen stored in it through the small orifice 
at the top. When the pressure ceases the keel returns to its former position. 
It has been ascertained by careful observations that the process of pumping pollen 
from a particular flower may be repeated eight times, provided that the keel is 
not pressed down too low, and that when the keel is depressed beyond a certain 



Fig 270.— Apparatua (or pumping pollen on to the bodlea of Inaecta 

> Lotiif eomuntlatut. * Single flower of the aame x 2 * I'ho same flower with the standard remoTed. * The same flower 

with the standard and the wings removed so as to expose the keel. * One component leaf of the heel removed ; In the 
interior of the keel are seen the stamens, the longer ones clavatelj thickened towards their free extremities , the conical 
cavity above the anthere (which are empty) Is full of pollen, and the atyle and stigma are emliedded in the masa of pollen. 
* Depression of the keel In the direction Indicated by the arrow, in consequeuce of which i>olleii ia pumped out of the 
orifice of the conical cavity by the handle of clavnte fllnmeuts t The keel still further depressed In the direction of the 
arrow ao that the atlgma ia extruded through the orifice at the apex of the hollow cone. 


extent the end of the style also protrudes through the opening (see fig. 270 and 
comes into contact with the abdomen of the bee which is visiting the flower at the 
time. 

This kind of pump-apparatus appears to be confined to papilionaceous flowers. 
On the other hand, the mechanism to be described next, which does its work by 
means of impact, occurs in flowers belonging to the most diverse families. In 
every case of the kind the movement of the filaments, which results in the transfer 
of pollen to the body of an insect, resembles the striking of the hammer on a 
l»ell, althoujgh the cause of the movement is not the same in the diflTerent flowers. 
Sometimes a two-armed lever is set in motion; sometimes there is a sudden recoil 
of the stamens due to their liberation, as it were, from a vice, and in a third class 
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of cases the filaments are irritable and on the slightest touch undergo a change 
of position analogous to the closing up of the leaves of the Sensitive Plant 
{MimoBa\ see vol. i. p. 537) when subjected to a like stimulus. 

The best known examples of the hammer form of mechanism occur in the 
genus Salvia, In no species of that large genus is it developed to greater perfec- 
tion than in Salvia glutinosa, which we therefore select for illustration. The 
flowers of this Labiate are set laterally on the stem, and the under-lip serves aa 
landing-stage for the humble-bees to alight on (see fig. 271). If a bee, after alight- 
ing, is to obtain the honey which is hidden in the back part of the flower near 



Fi». 271.— Transferenre uf pollen to the bodies of Insects oy means (»f mechanism of the percnsslve type 

I Part of iin inlloicsceiu-e of Saivia glutuiota, the righMinnd flower is belnR visited by a humble-bee, and the pollen-covered 
anther is in the act of sti ikuiK the insect's iiack > Another port of the same infloreHccnce with three open flowers in 
diiTereiit staircs of ilevt-lupiiient . the ]oi«ur flower on the left hand side is boinK visited by a liumlile-bee which carries 
on Its hack pollen fiom a yoiiiiKcr (lower and is ruhbiii); it off on to the dellcxed stitpriia. * A stairien of Salvia glutinoM 
with riickiiinr connective. « I,onKitudiiiul section tliioiiKli a (likwer of the same plant. I1ie ariow indicates the direction 
in whicli humble-bees udvnnoe towards tiie interior uf the flower * Same section; the lower arm of tlie connertlve-lever 
Is pushed backward, and In coiiBecjiieiico the pollen-covered anther at the end of tlie other arm of the lever is dellezed. 

the ovary, it must advance from the under-lip into the gaping jaws of the flower. 
It is there that tlie curious mechanism is set ready. On cither side of the entrance 
is a stamen (see fig. 271 ^) composed of a short, erect, firm, and immovable filament, 
and an anther borne at the extremity of a much elongated and slightly cupv^ 
connective which rocks at the top of the filament. I"he connective is articulateS to 
the filament in sucli a manner as only to be able to swing in tlie direction indicated 
in figs. 271 '* and 271 The part of the stamen which is liable to be set rocking 
is a curved lever consisting of two arras of unequal length. The upper arm ifl the 
longer and terminates in the anther, whilst the under and shorter arm is somewhat 
thickened and spatulate at its free extremity. When a humble-bee pushes the 
lower arm in the direction of the arrow (fig. 271 * ) the upj(pr arm drops (fig. 271®). 
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As the two stamens are close together and the lower arms of the connective 
practically touch one another, the upper arms fall simultaneously, and anyone 
observing the phenomenon from the side might think there were only a single 
rocking anther in the flower. Thus, when a humble-bee, making its way from 
the landing-stage of the under-lip to the floral receptacle, comes against the pair 
of short lever-arms barring the entrance, the anthers drop simultaneously upon 
its back and cover it with pollen (271 ^). We shall show in a subsequent section 
that bees laden in this manner rub the pollen off on to the deflexed stigmas of 
the flowers they subsequently visit (271®). The hammer-apparatus in the flowers 
of Salvia, offi,cinali8, which grows broadcast on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
only differs from the above in that a little pollen is developed in addition at the 
end of the lower arm of the lever, and is brushed off' on to the head of the insect. 
The rocking part of the stamen in every species of Salvia must be looked upon 
as an anther with a specially modified connective. The connective i& transformed 
into a long curved lever bearing an anther-lobe at each end. In Salvia gluthwaa 
only the lobe at the upper end is pollinifertms, whilst at the lower extremity there 
is a complete absence of pollen. In Salvia officinalis^ on the other hand, a little 
pollen develops, as we have seen, in the smaller lobe at the end of the shorter arm 
also. In the numerous species of which Salvia pratensis is a type the filaments 
are extremely short, and the lower arm of the lever in each case is metamorphosed 
into a quadrangular flap or valve. The flaps of the two opposite stamens are 
joined so intimately together that they close the mouth of the flower like a trap- 
door. Each valve, however, has a little notch in the side adjoining the other, and 
the two notches coincide so as to form an orifice in the middle of the trap-door. 
Insects insert their probosces through this hole, and in so doing push the trap- 
door backwards and upwards. The valves of the trap-door being also the short 
arms of the lever- apparatus, their ascent is accompanied by the descent of the long 
arms, each of which beara an anther-lobe full of pollen at its extremity, and in 
this manner the upper surface of the insect’s body is covered with pollen as it 
Clicks the honey. 

In the Lopezias indigenous to Mexico, the effect of the striking of insects by the 
anthers is to load, not the ui)per, but the under surfaces of their bodies with pollen. 
Idiese plants (Lopezia coronata, L. miniata, L. racemoaa) are remarkable for having 
only a single anther-bearing stamen in each flower. The stamen is wedged in a 
sterile, pctal-like staminode inserted immediately below it; this staminode has its 
free end fashioned into the shape of a spoon. This spoon-shaped extremity affords 
the most convenient alighting-place, and the moment an insect settles upon it the 
sbiininode suddenly flaps down, whilst at the same instant the stamen concealed 
within it (being previously in a state of tension) springs up, striking the under 
^^urface of the insect’s body and covering it with pollen. 

The flowers of the Barberry (Berberis) have irritable filaments which cause the 
anthers to strike against insects. There are six stamens arranged in two whorls 
in each flower; they ^pe obliquely outwards, and are concealed in the concave 
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petals which are inserted behind them. Honey is produced in abundance from 
saffron-coloured swellings on the petals, and is to be found in the interior of the 
flower sticking to those sides of the filaments which face the ovary. Both hive-bees 
and humble-bees covet this honey and fasten on to the pendent racemes to obtain it. 
Often, in the very act of laying hold of a flower, an insect inserts its forelegs into 
it and touches the stamens; but even if this does not happen, the bases of the 
stamens are sure to be touched when the insect introduces its proboscis to suck the 
honey. The slightest touch administered to the lower third of a stamen’s length 
acts as a stimulus, and results in an alteration in the tension of the tissues, and in 
a sudden backward movement or up-springing of the stamen. The anther is thus 
caused to strike upwards against the insect, covering its head wdth pollen, whilst 
the proboscis and forelegs are also besmeared, though to a less degree. 

The transference of pollen to the bodies of insects takes place in the Opuntia 
in the same manner as in the Barberry. The comparatively large flowers of 
Opuntia nana, which grows in Dalmatia and near Sion in the Rhone Valley, &c., 
open at nine o’clock in the morning when the sky is clear. The fleshy four- 
lobcd stigma may then be seen crowning the thick conical style and forming 
obviously the most convenient place for insects to alight on. The style rises out 
of a pit which contains a copious supply of honey, and is surrounded by a large 
number of erect stamens of different lengths. The dehiscent anthers are charged 
with pollen of a crumbly consistency; the filaments have the lowest quarter of their 
length coloured pale yellow and the upper part bright gold. If the golden region 
of the filament is touched, it curves inwards, forming a semicircular and slightly 
twisted bow, surmounting the l)oney-receptacle out of which the style rises. When 
a bee visits the flower, it settles first on the large stigma, which projects above the 
anthers, and then tries to clamber down to the honey. During this process contact 
with the irritable portion of the filaments is inevitable, and the moment it occurs 
the stamens that arc touched bend over the bee and load it with their pollen 
which is easily detached from the anthers. It is amusing to watch this phenomenon 
and observe how quickly one after another the filaments bend over the insect, and 
administer their blows as it crawls down. The bee is not much alarmed by the 
inflection of the filaments, or by the taps it receives, but suffers itself to be loaded 
with pollen without making any fuss. It is able to brush it off subsequently and 
collect it in the " honey- baskets” borne on the tibim of its hind- legs. As the 
inflection of the stamens lasts at least until the insect leaves the flower, a further 
supply of pollen is sure to be rubbed off when the bee begins to retreat Usually, 
when bees leave Opuntia flowers, they are dusted all over with the yellow pollen. 

Part of the pollen, in the case wliere the anthers belong to a mechanism of the 
percussive type, is appressed and affixed to the insect’s body, whilst part is brushed off 
owing to the movements of the creature when it takes its departure from the flower. 
In this respect the apparatus differs from contrivances of the eocplosive variety, 
which are adapted to besprinkle or bespatter insects with pollen. The explosion is 
due to a sudden up-springing of some organ, which may be the style, the filaments 
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or, as in a> few Orchids, the anthers and rostelliim. The nuinber of these contri- 
vances is very large, and I must therefore confine myself to an account of the most 
curious forms, beginning with the case of Cr'ucia/rieIXa, styloBOi^ which grows native 
in Northern Persia, and is represented in figs. 272 and 274 \ This plant belongs 
to the Stellatss group of Rubiacess. Its rose-coloured flowers are conglomerated in 
terminal heads (274 *). and scent the air with honey to a considerable distance. If 
one side of the corolla be removed, the first peculiarities that strike the observer 
are that the long slender style is twisted into a spiral, and that the thick stigma 



• IiOiiKltiiilinal Mctlon through the niio|Hinod flower of CrueianMa Btylwia; the papillop^ stlgnia wedged between the eloied 
anthers, a The same after the dehlsvence of the anthers; the pollen deposited on the papillose surface of the stigma. 
■ 'llie stigma covered with pollen has heeu carried up owing to the elougatiun of the style until it rests under the dome of 
tlie closed flower. « Tlie corolla has burst opeu, and the style, spriiigiiig up suddeuly In eousequcuce. Is discharging the 
pollen from Che surface of the stigma. • The style projects fur beyond the corolla and bears the open two-lipped stigma 
which Is now first mature and ready to be pollinated. All the figures x 4 


at the top of it is wedged between the anthers (see fig. 272^). I he moment the 
anthers open the pollen pours out of the loculi and rests upon the papillose 
surface of the stigma (fig. 272 “). Soon afterwards the style elongates and its coils 
i t lax: somewhat, the result being that the stigma, with its coating of pollen, is 
e-irricd up above the now empty anthers until it comes against the dome-shaped 
top of the closed corolla where its further ascent is stopped. At this stage of 
development (fig. 272*) the style is in a condition of such extreme tension that 
tiio instant the limb of the condla opens it springs up, scattering a cloud of pollen 
^'*om the surface of the stigma (fig. 272 *). In the absence of insects this ejection of 
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pollen takes place spontaneously; but a sudden opening of the corolla-limb is caused 
if a small bee or fly chances to touch the top of a closed flower on its way to visit 
an open one, and the insect is then dusted with pollen from below as is shown in 
fig. 274*. The subsequent events occurring in these flowers will be described later 
on, and an explanation of fig. 272 * will then be given. 

The species of the genus Schizanthus, indigenous to Chili nnd Peru, one of 
which — Schizanthv^ pinnatus — is cultivated in our gardens as an ornamental plant, 
have long been known to possess mechanism for the explosive distribution of pollen. 
The most conspicuous object in the open flower of any of these plants is a single 
up-tumed speckled lobe, whose function it is to attract insects. Beneath it are 
two smaller incised lobes which form a sort of keel, aflbrding a convenient place 



Fill 27S — Ezploalve upparatna tn a papilionaceous flower. 


I Flower of Spartium teopanum {SaroUiamnuM acopanut) aeen from the front, the keel cloned. * Same flower with tho keel 
open , the ntanieiiB previously concealed there Uigether with the style have sprang up. * Bhle view of the same flower 
after the opening of the keel and springing up of the siuiurua * One of the two component petals of the keel seen from 
within. 

for insects to alight on. P''ixod firmly in the furrow of this keel are two 
stamens, which are released the moment an insect settles on the keel and intro- 
duces its proboscis underneath the vexillary petal above described. The stamens 
then spring up, and the pollen i.s scattered out of the anthers. 

The occurrence of a similar up-throwing of pollen in the flowers of the Yellow' 
Corydalis and a few other species of the same genus {Corydalia lutea, C. ochrolcuca, 
C. dcaulis) has been already noted (p. 228) in the account given of the stirrup- 
shaped lobes on the sides of those flowers. We have only to add tliat the 
articulation of the projecting left-hand petal to the two contiguous median petals 
forming the saddl,e ceases the moment an insect sprawls upon the saddle and 
inserts its proboscis underneath the spurred petal. This disconnection has the 
immediate effect of causing the saddle to drop and the stamens hitherto concealed 
in the cavity to spring up. The meal -like pollen of Corydalis being liberated 
early, is by that time lying loose upon the anthers, and is ejected upon the under 
surface of the insect when the stamens are thus suddenly released (cf. figs. 267* 
and 257 ^ p. 226). 
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The phenomenon of an upward discharge of pollen is also well exhibited in 
the Melastomaceie and in many PapilionacesB of the genera Astragalus, Indigofera, 
Medicago, and Phaca, as also in Genista, Rctama, Sarothamnus, Spartium, and 
Olex. We will select Sparivwm scoparivm, a plant belonging to the Mediter- 
ranean Flora (figured in vol. i. p. 331), as a representative of this group. Figs. 
273 ^ and 273 * show the front views of a flower of 8partiv/m scopariv/m, and one 



FIr. 274 -TrAnaference of pollen to the hortlee of Ineerte bj meane of eiplnslve appnrattik. 


* Cniriantlla tlplosa ; the pollen Is heliig diichanfed from the flowen on to the belly of a hyiiienopteroua Insert * Sparfium 
scoparium ; in tliu lowest flower tlio keel ii etill closed and stretched out horixontally , In the flower next above, the keel 
Is depreued and the stameiiH have ipruiiR up ; the third flower is being visited by a Carpenter Bee {Xploeopa vtoloeeaX end 
Is ejecting Ita pollen on to the under surface of the insect's body. 

recognizes at once the large upturned standard, the two lateral petals and 
underncibth them the keel composed of a pair of contiguous petals. Near the 
base of each keel-petal is observed a swelling and a depression (fig. 273*), 
which correspond with |>ortion8 of the structure of the two wings, so that the 
latter pair of petals engages wdth the keel, and evor 3 ' pressure upon the wings 
from alx)ve affects the keel also. A blunt tooth may also be seen near the base 
of each of the wings (see fig. 273*). When the flower is closed the teeth are 
hidden under the standard; in the open flower they arc pressed against the 
standard, and so keep the wings, and indirectly the keel, in a horizontal position. 
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In the keel are concealed a style and ten stamens, all in a state of tension like 
watch-springs. The anthers liberate their pollen very early, and it accumulates 
in the front part of the keel. When the pulvinate wings, and through them 
the keel, undergo pressure from above, the blunt teeth which fasten the wings 
and keel together slip down, and both wings and keel fall with a sudden jerk, 
whilst the stamens and style lying at the bottom of the keel spring up, throwing 
the mealy mass of pollen into the air. In nature the object to which the pressure 
on the wings is due is usually -a largish insect, and the result is of course just 
the same, so that the under surface of the creature's abdomen receives the dis- 
charged pollen (fig. 274 ®). 

The pollen in these flowers being of floury or powdery consistency, a great 
cloud of dust is emitted whenever the explosive mechanism is brought into play. 
The same effect is produced as if the flowers exploded, and several of the plants 
in question — as, for instance, the various species of the genus Schizanthus — are 
called by gardeners "plants with explosive flowers”. Apparatus for ejecting the 
whole of an anther’s pollen at once in a single coherent mass are of much rarer 
occurrence. The flowers of a Brazilian shrub named Posoquerla fragrans, be- 
longing to the order of Kubiacese, and those of a few tropical Orchids are 
especially remarkable in this respect. The blossom of Posoquerla reminds one 
in many ways of that of the Honeysuckle, exhibiting like the latter a corolla 
composed of a long horizontal tube and five short limb-segments which are 
somewhat reflexed when the flower opens. The opening takes place in the 
evening; the corolla is wliite, secretes honey at the bottom, and emits at dusk 
and during the night a pervading scent — all characteristics of a nature to indi- 
cate that the flowers are adapted to the visits of Sphingidse. The abundant 
honey at the base of the tube can only be reached by the tongues of Spliingidse; 
and only these insects, e.g. Sphinx rustica, whose proboscis is 15 mm. long, have 
been seen to visit the flower. 

The five anthers are united into an oval knob directed obliquely downwards 
and containing the loosely-coherent pollen which escaped from the anthers before 
the expansion of the flower. The filament of the lowest stamen possesses a 
very considerable elastic tension acting upwards; those of the upper and lateral 
stamens have a similar tension outwards. The insect’s proboscis has only one 
available point at which to enter the flower, and when in doing so it touches 
one of the upper stamens at a certain spot the tension of the stamens is 
released. The lowest stamen springs up with such violence that it hurls the 
loosely-coherent pollen against the insect’s proboscis at an angle of 50** with the 
tube of the corolla, and with an initial velocity of about 3 mm. per second; at 
the same time it closes the entrance to the tube. The upper and lateral stamens 
spring at the same time to the sides, the empty anthers of an upper and a 
lateral stamen remaining coherent on either side. About twelve hours afterwards 
the lowest stamen extends itself again and leaves the entrance to the flower open 
once more. If a hawk-moth, after exploding a flower in the first stage, comes 




Fit; 276. "EzimlalTe Kpparntiia In Orchld-flnwcra : flower of Cateuetum tndentatum 

Siili- view t Kro„t view. • Lonciltiidiiinl aecUoii tlirough tlio aanie ; the band connecting the polleii-uiaaaea m ith the vlacld 
di»c la atretched like a bow over the protruding roatellam. * The pollen -maaaea and viaold dlao are liberated and are 
being Jerked away by the audden atraighteniiig of the connectlng.band ; the anther-oaae which hitherto concealed the 
poUen-inaaaea tumblea away at the aanio time (below). * Front view of poUen-maaaea, rlaoid dlao, and the baud connecting 
them ; the marglna of the band aomewhat Involute • Side view of the aame. » Column remored from the flower ; towarda 
the aummit la the anther, below It the elaatic connecting-band atretched like a bow ; next the atlgmatlo chamber with ita 
lleahy marglna prolonged Into two hom-Ilke Irritable proceaaoa. • Flower of Dendrebium Jlmbriatum. # The aame In 
longitudinal aectlon. lo side view of the hood-like anther at tlie end of the column. Tlie anther jerking back and 
ejecting tlie pollen-maaaea. Pollen-niaaaea of lUHdrobium fimbriatum. u, m x 6; the reat natural alae 


«-re those of the genera Catasetvm and DeTidrohium, Gaiaaetvm will need a some- 
what detailed acMsount, for the reason that in this genus the process of expulsion 
ensues upon an external stimulus which does not act upon the mechanism in 
question direct, but is transmitted through a special organ. The column in the 
flower of Catasetum (see figs 276^ and 275*), as in many other Orchids, rises 
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up over a hollow labellum. Near the apex of the column is the anther, and 
lower down the rostellum, whilst below the rostellum the column is deeply 
excavated. The edges of this pit are fleshy, and are prolonged into two curious 
processes resembling a pair of boms. These processes are curved and tapering, 
and are inclined obliquely forwards and downwards. In most species, including 
Caiasetvm tridentatum (here represented), the horns (or antennae, as they are 
sometimes called) cross one another diagonally (see fig. 275^). Each horn, 
originally a ribbon-like lobe, is - rolled up lengthwise so as to form a tapering tube. 
The substance of both horns passes without any definite line of demarcation 
into the tissue of the rostellum above. Although this tissue has been examined 
with the greatest care, nothing special has been found in it to account for the 
extraordinary irritability which it exhibits. It has been ascertained by experi- 
ment that any pressure on the lower extremity of the horn acts as a stimulus, and 
that this stimulus is at once transmitted upwards through the cells of the tissue to 
the part of the rostellum which forms the viscid disc. The slightest touch applied 
to the tip of one of the horns is instantly followed by the rupture of the tissue 
which has hitherto retained the viscid disc in position, and by the consequent 
liberation of that portion of the rostellum. The viscid disc had, however, in its 
turn served to keep a curved elastic band which attaches the disc to the pollinia on 
the stretch, and in its proper position (fig. 275®), so that when the disc is set free 
the band flies up and straightens itself up with a jerk. The viscid disc and the 
pollinia are tom from their recesses by the recoil of the band, and are carried with 
it in an ample curve away from the column, which till then has served as their 
common base (fig. 27 5 *). During its flight the viscid disc goes first, and it naturally, 
by sticking to some object in the way, brings the pollen-masses to a standstill. 
From the time of its being shot off, the band connecting the disc and the pollinia is 
quite straight (see figs. 275 ’ and 275®). 

The expulsive apparatus exhibited by most species of Dendrobium is altogether 
different. In the species selected for illustration — viz. Dendrobium firribriatium 
(figs. 275* and 275*) — the column is capped by an anther in shape like a bell. 
The anther is septate, and contains in its loculi pollen-masses, which since they 
are unconnected with any viscid disc, are therefore liable to fall out of the anther 
in certain positions of the latter. The anther is borne by a slender subulate 
filament, to the extremity of which it is articulated in such a manner that a 
gentle push is sufficient to set it rocking. When the flower first opens, and before 
it has yet been exposed to any contact, the bell-shaped anther rests mouth down- 
wards on a notch at the top of the column, and is held in that position by two 
tooth-like processes to the right and left of the notch (see fig. 275’®). A push 
administered from the front displaces the anther and causes it to fly back, whilst 
the pollinia contained in it are simultaneously expelled (see fig. 275“). The 
pollinia being unfumislied with viscid discs (fig. 276’*), it is not quite evident 
^w the insects which supply the necessary stimulus on their visits to the flowers 
^t loaded with the pollen. There is, however, every probability that the expulsioB 
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IB followed by a transference of the pollen to the bodies of the insects Unfor- 
tunately we do not know of any observations having been made of the visits of 
insects to plants of this species in the wild state. Such observations might enable 
us to come to a sure conclusion on the subject, but so far all our results have been 
derived from flowers reared in liot-houses. 

Next to the expulsive variety of mechanism comes the sprvakling variety. 
Pollen transferred by this kind of apparatus is always of mealy or powdery 
consistency, and is shaken out of the loculi where it is produced. Three 
modifications of this apparatus may be distinguished, viz. ; — the sugar-tongs 
modification; that in which the anthers dehisce by terminal pores; and that in 
wliich the anthers are united into cones. In contrivances of the first kind, 
the filaments are like the arms of a pair of sugar-tongs, and the anthers home 
by them are, when in the dehiscent condition, in the form of spoon -shaped 
receptacles or recesses, with the concave sides facing one another. Pollen of 
mealy consistency would not stay in open, upright spoons of the kind were it 
not for a special contrivance. In order to picture the state of things it is best 
to think of the action of a pair of sugar-tongs in wliich the end of each arm is 
fashioned into *n spoon. When the tongs are closed the concave surfaces of the 
spoons are brought together, and form a receptacle in which sugar can be 
retained in the form of little solid bits, and even in the form of tine powder 
if the parts of the tongs fit well. The moment the two arms of the tongs are 
separated the contents held by the spoons drop down, and if in the condition 
of powder they must inevitably bepowder arij’ object that may happen to be 
underneath. Now, this is just what occurs in connection with the sprinkling 
apparatus in the flowers of a large number of Acanthacere, Rhinanthaceaj, and 
OrobanchaceoB. Jk'iioath the protective covering of the floral envelopes — most 
commonly under the upper lip of a bilabiate corolla — are found the stamens 
arranged two and two, with the anthers of each pair closed together like the two 
valves of a leguminous pod. They are kept in this position by the stitiT staminal 
filaments, and the margins of the valves fit one another so exactly that not a single 
pollen-cell from the mass of floury pollen contained between them can fall out 
unless the structure is subjected to some particular shock. In some cases each pair 
of opposite valves is furnished with matted hairs which join the upper edges 
together. The form is then like that of a mussel-shell, and only the free margins 
can open. The moment the valves separate in the least, whether they are joined 
together at one part or not, the pollen spills out in accordance with the law of 
gravity. The direction of its fall is often determined by delicate hairs fringing 
the margin of the anther, the object being to prevent waste. The separation of the 
valves is caused by insects — and in tropical regions probably by humming-birds as 
Well — when they press into the jaws of the flowers in search of the honey stored 
in the back-ground. In doing so the proboscis (or beak) is either pushed right 
between the valves, or it strikes against certain special processes with which the, 
valves are furnished, or else the tense filaments bearing the valves are forced' 
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asmider. The first is what occurs in Bartaia alpina. In the flowers of this plant 
the entrance is much narrowed, owing to the curving up of the limb of the under- 
lip, and close behind the entrance are found the anther-valves, which are compara- 
tively large, and ore edged at the top with matted hairs. Before an insect can 
reach the honey on the floral receptacle it has to force apart the lower edges of 
these valves, thus letting the pollen fall out upon itself. In the flowers of the 
Yellow-Rattle and Toothwort {Bhinanthus, LathrcBa)^ the entrance is still more 
exactly defined, and the insect - cannot deviate a hair’s- breadth from it without 
sustaining injury. The filaments bearing the valves, which in this case are posted 
in the middle of the entrance, are beset with rigid pricklCvS 
liable to injure on insect’s delicate proboscis, and the only 
safe path to the receptacle lies between the ciliated anther- 
valves, which part asunder on being pushed with any 
moderate force (see tigs. 277 * ®). In ClandeattmL, Trixago, 

and several other Rhiiianthaccse, the filaments are not fur- 
nished with prickles, but each anther bears a little down- 
wardly-directed process which is pushed on one side by an 
insect entering the flower. The corresponding anthers are 
parted by the displacement of the processes, and the floury 
pollen is sprinkled upon the head and back of the intruder. 
In flowers of the Lousewort genus, — Pedicularia aapleni- 
folia, P. roatrata, and many species allied to them — the 
anthers are hidden under the arch of the upper lip, and it 
is impossible for insects to come into direct contact witli 
them. The path of the insects here lies somewhat deeper 
between the filaments, which they force apart, causing 
thereby a corre.sponding change in the position of all the 
different parts of the flower. In consequence the anthers 
also move asunder, and let fall the floury pollen hitherto 
wedged between them. A somewhat different mechanism is exhibited by several 
species of the genus Pedicularia, which may be represented by the common 
alpine PedievZaris recutita (fig. 276). The anthers in the flowers of this plant 
are borne on elastic filaments, and are regularly squeezed between the lateral 
walls of the helmet-shaped (galeate) upper lip. No separation of the valves is 
possible unless the galeate lip expands and becomes laterally inflated. This is 
brought about in a very curious manner. When a humble-bee alights it seizes 
the projecting upper lip and bends it down through an angle of about 30®, this 
action being facilitated by the presence of strong ribs at the base of the helmet on 
either side of the throat of the corolla which act like levers, and communicate 
their motion to the entire upper lip. In consequence of the inclination of the 
upper lip, the sides of the helmet, which up to this time are tightly stretched, 
bulge out laterally; secondly, the filaments bend in the same sense as the bulging 
sides of the helmet; and thirdly, the anthers themselves come apart pouring Uie 
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pollen-dust on to the insect’s back. In order that this complicated machinery 
may do its work successfully, the insect must insert its proboscis at a certain 
definite spot through a little groove in the under lip, and for this reason all other 
spots where entrance into the fiower might be attempted are barricaded. The 
margin of the upper lip, for instance, is thickly furnished with short-pointed 
prickles which the insects take care not to touch (c/. figs. 276 2- *). 

The chief points of difference between the kinds of sprinkling apparatus 
hitherto described and that which occurs in Acanthus flowers {Acanthus longi- 
foliua, A. mollis, A. 8fpinoau8\ see figs. 277^* 2 . s) are that in the latter the anthers 
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I FIdwor of Aeanthut long^foUu* with some of the petaln cut away. > Stamena of Aeanthun illustrating the eugar-tonga 
principle ; the anthora parted so oa to let fall the pollen. * Single antlier of Aeanthw aitowing fringe. « Longitndinal 
aectioii tlirougli tiie flower of Jlhinanthu* a nyiutfifoltut ■ Stamen from the aume • Tlie four atanicna of Jthinanthug 
seen from the entrance to flower; the authera in contact at the top, parted below, tlie pollen falling out. ’ Flower of 
I'yrola neeunda witli aonie of the petala and atamena cut away ■ The same ; the author la capsizing owing to the dla- 
placement of the petal wiiich has hitherto kept it in poaitloii, and pollen la being sifted through the pores. The arrow 
In figs 1 , * and • Indicates the direction in which an insect enters the flower. >, ■ natural size ; the rest x 2 to 6. 


are unilocular instead of bilocular, and that the loculus resembles a long narrow 
niche rather than the valve of a mussel-shell. Each niche is edged with close short 
down, a provision which conduces materially to effective closure when the two 
anthers are in contact. The filaments look as if they were made of ivory; they 
are unusually strong, and are not so easily pushed asunder. Sturdy humble-bees 
of large size alone are able to displace these filaments, and the result of their doing 
HO is to part the anthers and cause a shower of fioury pollen to descend upon their 
bodies. 

A form of sprinkling apparatus very difierent from the sugar-tongs variety, 
with its spoon-shaped anther lobes, is exhibited where the anthers act like pepper- 
castors. Contrivances of this type occur chiefiy in bell-shaped blossoms which are 
either pendent or nodding. The anthers are furnished at or near their free 
extremity with two little pores, and are so placed inside the bells as to have the 

holes facincr downwards at the moment when the pollen is to be scattered. The 
Voi. II.® 68 
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pollen is of a floury consistency and is tightly compressed in the anthers, but it is 
sifted out intermittently, a little at a time, somewhat as powdered sugar is shaken 
through the holes of a castor. In some cases the anthers are suspended inside the 
bells with their pores downwards from the very commencement, as, for example, 
in the flowers of the Snowflake (Leucojum vemum) and those of the Cowberry 
(Vdccinium Vitia-idoBa)] but in others the elastic filaments are reflexed and hold 
the anthers at first with tlieir pores upwards, facing the receptacle of the pendent 
flower. In order that the pollen may fall out of this class of anthers (with pores 
directed upwards), they must be turned upside down. This inversion is effected by 
insects, and as an example we will describe how it occurs in a Winter-green (Pyrola 
aecunda). The filaments are curved into the shape of the letter 8 and are in a high 
state of tension, and the anthers borne by them arc held in position, with their 
pores directed upwards, by the pressure of the petals (see fig. 277^). When an insect 
visits the bell it displaces the petals with the result that the filaments straighten 
out and the anthers arc inverted (fig. 277^). In a large number of instances the 
anthers are furnished with special appendages against which insects are sure to 
strike when they enter the fiower, whereupon a little pollen invariably pours out. 
The Snowdrop (Galanihua) has simple rigid points depending from the free ex- 
tremities of the anthers and standing in the way of insects, and so also have 
Gyclamm, Ramondia, and many other plants belonging to widely-different families. 
The Strawberry-tree {Arhutun) and the Bearberry {Arctoataphylos; cf. fig. 263' 
p. 240) have two little horns projecting from the back of each anther, against which 
insects knock in their quest for honey, the result being that the whole anther is 
shaken and scatters pollen through its pores. 

Anthers which dehisce by pores and act in the manner above described are 
usually associated with actinomorphic {i,e. radially symmetrical) and either pendent 
or nodding flowers, and all the cases we have examined hitherto have in fact been 
of pendent or nodding bells of perfectly regular conformation. Of the few zygo- 
morphic flowers {i.e. symmetrical about one plane only) furnished with anthers of 
the kind I can only refer briefly to the Calceolariee and Melastomaceee. In these 
plants the anthers rest on short filaments, and are easily set rocking like those of 
Salvia. But whereas in the flowers of Salvia the anthers dehisce longitudinally 
and contain pollen of viscid consistency, those of the Calceolaria) and Melastomacess 
open by pores, whilst the pollen contained in them is of mealy or powdery con- 
sistency. The anthers are set swinging by insects knocking against them, and the 
pores being thus lowered the pollen comes tumbling out on to the bodies of the 
intruders. 

The third form of sprinkling apparatus consists of a whorl of stifl* stamens 
grouped together so as to form a hollow cone. The anther belonging to each 
stamen is composed of two lobes which open by longitudinal fissures and after 
dehiscence are simply open niches. The pollen is in the form of meal or powder, 
and in order to prevent it from falling out of the niches before the right time a 
special contrivance is necessary to keep them closed. This result is attained by 
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two different methods. According to one method the anther-lobes are pressed firmly 
against the style round which tliey stand in a small circle; according to the other 
the lobes of adjacent anthers face one another and are closed as tightly together as 
were the anthers of the sugar-tongs-like stamens already described. The first 
arrangement occurs in Soldanella (see figs. 278'** *), the latter in many species 
of Erica and of Boraginese (see figs. 278 In lx)th cases the cone is 

composed of four or five lanceolate anthers, and the pollen is concealed in eight or 
ten long narrow loculi which part an<l let their contents fall if the cone is displaced 
to the slightest extent. If an insect touches the cone anywhere, as it must do to 
insert its proboscis, it dislocates the closely-fitting parts and causes a little shower 


1 



Fig 278 —Sprinkling apparatus. 

* Longitudinal section through a flower of Soldanella alpina. * Stamen from the same seen from that side which is In contact 
with the st>le. ■ Diagram of transverse section through the style and the five anthers adherent to It; the lightly shaded 
part is the style, the darker shaded ]>ortlons are the connectives, the dotted portions are the ptdlon. * Longitudinal 
section through a flower of Symphytum oJHeinal*. * Two stamens and three scales of same beset with prickles. * Single 
stamen of Symphytum T Flower of Borago ojlcinalu. • Cone of anthers from the same with one of the stamens bent 
down in Uie dlrectiou of the arrow, and a little pollen escaping in consequence > Stamen witli tooth-like handle on its 
filament to Diagram of transverse section of the style and anthers of Borago ; the sliaded portions are the style and the 
connectives of the five anthers, the dotted iMirtlou is the pollen, t natural sue ; the rest of the figures x 2 to A 


of pollen to descend upon itself. Usually very small quantities of pollen fall at a 
time. As soon as the proboscis is withdrawn the anthers are replaced in virtue 
of their elastic filaments, and the same process may bo repeated again and again. 
The insects break into the flowers at various spots; in Heaths {Erica) the pro- 
boscis is usually introduced through the apex of the cone of anthers, in Borage 
{Borago officinaHa; see fig. 278^) at its base. The latter plant is visited by hive- 
and humble-bees which, alighting on the nodding flowers from below, fasten on 
with their fore -legs, so that their head and proboscis is brought on to a level 
with the base of the cone, whilst the hind part of the body is arched under its 
apex. The insect holds on in this position by a peculiar tooth-like appendage of 
the filament (see fig. 278®), and with tliis os a handle pulls the anther of that 
stamen away from the rest, causing a break in the cone out of which the pollen 
falls on to the abdomen of the insect as it sucks the honey. In the flowers of 
several Boragineoc — Comfrey (Symphytum) and Cerinthe, for example — there are 
peculiar scales, furnished with sharp prickles, alternating with the anthers (see 
figs. 278*>®>®), and placed in such a position that insects are afraid to insert their 
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probosces except at the apex of the cone of anthers, and in consequence the head 
alone and not the abdomen is, in this case, besprinkled with pollen. In SoldarieUa 
(6gs. 278^ and 278^) the apex of each anther is produced into two little processes. 
Insects come against them as they enter the dower, with the result that pollen is 
scattered out of the anthers. Several of the wonderful contrivances which were 
described on p. 271 as occurring in connection with stamens fashioned like sugar- 
tongs are also present where the conical arrangement of anthers prevails; and we 
need not, therefore, discuss the latter at greater length. The only case left requir- 
ing special attention is that of the Violet and Pansy ( Viola, fig. 279 '). Unlike the 
foregoing, the fiower in this case is zygomorphic and has its mouth directed side- 
ways, and moreover, the manner in which the anther-cavities, which are full of 
fioury pollen, are moved by insects is peculiar. The cone of anthei-s is set over 
the lowest petal, which is prolonged at the back into a spur containing honey. 
In order to suck the honey an insect must push under the cone and run its 
proboscis along the channel of the spurred petal. But here it encounters the 
thickened extremity of the hooked and defiexed style, which it cannot avoid 
touching and shifting a little. The five stamens forming the cone are closely 
adherent to the style, so that any displacement of the latter affects them also, and 
the moment this happens the proboscis of the intruding insect is besprinkled with 
pollen from the dislocated cone of anthers. 

DEPOSITION OF POLLEN. 

The pollen which has been taken from one flower has to be deposited in another 
by honey -sucking insects and birds. How, when, and where the deposition occurs 
is of great importance, as the transference is in reality the first stage in the series 
of events leading to fertilization. The stigma is the destination of the pollen, and 
the right moment for deposition is as soon as the stigma is able to hold fast the 
pollen which is brought to it. If the pollen is not deposited on the stigma but on 
some other part of the flower, or if the stigma be dry and shrivelled, and not able 
to retain the pollen when deposited on it, it is as much wasted as if it had fallen 
on to the ground or into the water. Hence not only the time and place of deposi- 
tion, but also the state of the stigma determine exactly the conditions for the success 
of the transference of the pollen. 

If the pollen is scattered on the back of the insect the stigma must come into 
contact with its back; if it has adhered to the proboscis, the insect must stroke the 
stigma of the newly- visited flower with its proboscis; if the under surface of its 
body is covered with pollen, then the stigma will be placed at the bottom of the 
entrance to the flower, so that the insect must stroke it with its belly. Obviously, 
then, an insect, whether abstracting or depositing pollen, will follow approximately 
the same course in the flower, and that position of the anthers most suitable for the 
shedding of the pollen will, on the whole, be the position most suitable for the 
stigma to assume in receiving pollen. It might, therefore, have seemed more natural 
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to describe the two processes of abstraction and deposition of pollen together. 
Both have already been referred to, but a thorough description would have greatly 
encroached on the account of the transference of the pollen by animals reserved 
till now, and so it seems more natural to treat the deposition of pollen more 
particularly here, while connecting it with the processes described above as occasion 
requires. 

In the last chapter, when describing the change of position of anthers and 
stigmas, it was especially noted that in the flower of the Gra.ss of Parnassus 
(^Pamaasia] see fig. 267 * p. 249) one anther after another placed itself in the centre 
of the flower, because the road to the honey ran through that pai*t, and the sucking- 
insects were therefore obliged to remove the pollen from the anther standing in 
their way. But each anther in turn, as it stands in the centre, covers the stigma 
which surmounts the egg-shaped ovary, and as long as this is the case, the pollen 
from another flower cannot be deposited there. It is necessary' that the last anther 
of the series, after giving up its pollen, should move out of the way in order that 
the stigma may be accessible. This actually occurs; the stigma alone is now to be 
seen in the place where the five anthers have successively appeared, and when other 
insects come to suck up the honey, the pollen they bring with them from other 
flowers is deposited on the stigma. The same sort of thing happens in Funkia, 
Centranthvs and Impatiena. In the flowers of fmpatie^is, the antheis form a kind 
of cap which covers the stigma so as to hide it completely when the flower first 
opens. Only when the cap becomes loose and falls off is the stigma exposed, 
standing in the place formerly occupied by the anthers. In these cases the position 
taken up by the stigma at the commencement of flowering is not usually altered, 
so that it meets the pollen-laden insect in the exact place where the anthers formerly 
stood. In order to attain this end, however, the styles of most Saxifrages (e.g. 
4^(ixifraga bryoides, cwneifolia, Oeum, rotundifolia, stellaria) as well as the 
stigmas of many Gentians, and especially those in the revolver-flowers of the 
Caryophyllacese undergo an alteration of position. Originally, the stigmas of these 
flowers were placed together in the centre, and the pollen-bearing anthers stood in 
a circle round them; but, after the anthers have fallen and their filaments have 
shrivelled up. the style splits, that is to say, the stigmas separate from one another 
and diverge, taking up the position formerly held by the anthers when liberating 
their pollen. 

The styles of Labiate undergo still more marked movements, as, for instance, 
in the Sage {Salvia glutinoaa), a representative of this order. When the flower first 
opens only the end of the style projects os a simple point from the edge of the 
upper lip (see figs. 271 ^ and 271 p. 262, the right-hand flowers). In this stage the 
humble-bees, entering the flowers, only carry off pollen, and do not touch the top 
of the style. Later, the style bends down like a bow, and its branches, at first 
lolded together into a single point, separate and place themselves in front of the 
<^*ntrance to the flower, so that the approaching visitors — the humble-bees — must 
leave on them the pollen they have brought from other and younger flowers (see 
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fig. 271 *, left-hand flowers). A very noticeable change of position of stigmas and 
anthers is also observed in flowers of the OUtdiolua, the Hellebore (HeUehorus), 
the narrow-leaved Willow-herb {Epilobium aTigustifolium), various species of the 
genus Honeysuckle {Lonicera alpigena, nigra, Xylosteum, &c.), also in the Figwort 
{ScTophuloLria), species of the genus Penstemon and Cobcea, and finally in numerous 
Solanaceae, as, for example, in the Deadly Nightshade (Atropa), the Henbane 
{Hyoscyamus), Scopolia, and the Mandrake {Mandragora). Looking into the 
newly-opened flower of the Mandrake (see fig. 279 we see the spherical, sticky 
stigma close below the entrance and exactly in the centre. The anthers, sur- 
rounding it in a circle, are still unopened and placed against the inner wall of the 
corolla. Since the mouth of the flower at this time is only slightly open, the 
stamens are scarcely seen. Two days later the appearance of the same flower is 
greatly altered. The stjde, bearing the stigma (now pollinated), has bent sideways 
and impinges on the inner wall of the corolla, the anthers are pushed towards the 
middle of the now widely-opened mouth, are covered vrith pollen, and have thus 
changed places with the stigma (see fig. 279®). In the flowers composing the 
umbels and capitula of many Umbellifers, Scabiouses, and Composites, the anthers 
and stigmas may be said to change places in a certain sense, since the stigmas do 
not mature until the neighbouring stamens have shrivelled up, or their anthers 
have fallen off. In the heads of many Dipsacess (CepJialaria, Suedsa), and the 
head-like umbels of the Eryngium, at first only pollen-covered anthers are seen 
in all the flowers, and later only the stigma-bearing styles. The insects carry the 
pollen away in masses from these inflorescences, so it is obvious that the deposition 
must occur in the same manner, i.e. that an insect smothered in pollen, alighting 
on an inflorescence with numerous stigma-bearing styles, and indulging in a series 
of lively gyrations attaches its load in a few seconds to dozens of the sticky stigmas. 

It is hardly necessary to state in detail that the small-pointed thorns, stifl' 
bristles, and other similar structures by which insects are shown the way into the 
flower have the same significance for the deposition of pollen on the stigma as for 
its removal from the anthei's, and we can now merely refer to the descriptions on 
pp. 2t50, 271, and 275. Only one other contrivance esj)ecially connected with the 
deposition of pollen on the stigma, which acts as a remarkable sign-post, need be 
mentioned here. In the flowers of many Cruciferfle, e.g. those of KeT'nera saxatilis, 
whose first and la.st stages of development are shown in figs. 267 ^ and 267 p. 249, 
the petals at the time of opening are still small, stand erect, or are even somewhat 
inclined inwanls, almost touching the large stigma which nearly fills up the 
entrance to the flower. Insects wishing to suck the honey o,t the base of the flower 
are obliged by this position of the petals to push their probosces down close by the 
stigma. Should the proboscis have been loaded witli pollen in other flowers, this 
will be inevitably deposited on the stigma. Later, when the stigma is withered, and 
the floral-leaves have enlarged, the whole flower becomes inflated, the floral-leaves 
becoming concave inwardly, the pollen-covered anthers become visible and access- 
ible; and now when an insect directs its proboscis to the base it no longer touches 
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the stigma, but brushes off the pollen from the anthers. The same arrangement 
is repeated with but little deviation in the flowers of the Asarabacca 
The opening of the perianth in this flower begins with the appearance of three 
Assures between the three perianth-lobes, and these serve as entrance-gates for the 
small flies seeking access to the interior of the flower (see fig. 279 “). The stigmas 
which are to be pollinated are close below the three fissures, and the insects using 



Fig 279 " Arrangemeiiti fur tho lU>teutioD of the depoaited Pollen. 

> riowiT of the Violet ( t'loia oilorata), part of the corolla cut away > Capitate end iif the style of this flower seen from 
iiiiilrmoBth. > FIhUI of the Violet lurroiiniled by the cone of anthers; pollen is deposited on the smell Up of the oapitate 
atigmu by tlie proboscis passing in the direction of the arrow. * Stignm of the Narcissus (Jfareimu poelieiu) with fluely 
toothed margin • Stigma of Gladiolus ((JlaJwhu mgetum) with ciliated oilges. • Pistil of Sorrocenia purpurea-, the 
ovary surrounded by the stamens t Fuiiiiebshuped stigma of the Croous (Croeue eativue)-, one of the three stigmas only 
remaining. * Flower of tiie Mandrake {Mamiragora venuilur) in tiie first stage of blossoming. • Tiic same in the later 
stage of hlosBoniing. Part of the corolla and calyx cut away to Flower of the Sundew \,Dro»era hmgifolia) seen from 
above n Part of the sticky papillose stigma of tiie Sundew, u Flower of the Aaarabarcn (Aearum L'uropaum) in the 
Brst stage of blossoming. » The same flower at a later stage. Stigma of Jtoemeria. t* Stigma of Opuntia nana. 

Stigma of T/iunbergta grandijUtra ; pollen is deposited on the lower Up by a proboscis passing in the direction of tliu 
arrow, i7 Flower of Azalea proeumbene, portions of the calyx and corolla cut away. >■ I'lstil of the Opium Poppy 
{l‘apaver $omn\ferum). * and *• natural size ; tho others somewhat enlarged. 


them oa entrance-gates must of necessity pass over the stigmas. If they come 
Jaclen with pollen from an older flower they cannot avoid leaving a portion beliind 
^>11 the stigmas. Later, when the stigmas are pollinated, the three perianth-lobes 
‘'Wparate at the tips also, where they have hitherto been joined together (see 
lig 279 '»). It is then no longer necessary that the insects should be shown the 
to the stigmas. 

No less important than the position of the stigma and its relation to the rest of 
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the flower is its capacity for retaining the pollen brought to it. As might be 
expected, flowers which are visited by insects agree but slightly in this respect with 
those which are wind-pollinated. In all the instances where the pollen collected 
by insects or birds has to be brushed off in adhesive crumbling masses, delicate 
feathery stigmas, such as those of Grasses and many other plants which receive 
powdery pollen by wind agency, would be of no use; but to the former, stigmas 
possessing projecting edges, bands, and lobes, on which the insects as they pass must 
leave their pollen, are better adapted. Usually close to the projecting edge there is 
a depression which is filled with the deposited pollen. Thus, for example, the style 
of Thv/nbergia (see fig. 279^®) ends in a funnel-shaped stigma whose edge projects 
on one side like a shovel. When an insect strikes against this stigma on entering, 
the pollen is received by this shovel and is at once deposited in the funnel-shaped 



280 — Dopoiltion of the Pollen. 

« Flower of the Monkey Flower {Minwlua luteug) > The lame flower cut In half lengthwlee with open stigma. * The same 
flower with dosed stigma. * Pollen is deposited on the lower Up of the stigma by a prolxiscis imssing lu the direction of 
the arrow • The stigma has closed in consequence of the stimulation : the proboscis passing in the direction of the 
arrow opens the closed antliers and loads Itself with pollen • The lower lobe of the stigma is only slightly raised so that 
It does not come into contact with the proboscis which is being withdrawn In the direction of the arrow, niid consequently 
the pollen adhering to it does not reach tlie stigma. >, *, and > natural sue ; the others somewhat enlarged. 

depression. Insects winch push their probosces into the flowers of the Violet 
(Viola) inevitably strike against a little flap projecting from the lower side of the 
capitate stigma (see figs. 279 and when the proboscis is covered with pollen 
this is left adhering to the inner side of the lobe. When the insect withdraws its 
proboscis the lobe is pressed back against the stigmatic head, and thus the recently 
received pollen is pushed into its cavity. The flowers of Irises possess stigmas with 
the shape and colour of petals. They are bilabiate at their free end (see figs. 266 ^ 
and 265 p. 246). The upper lip of the stigma is curved, fairly large, and split into 
two points, the lower lip is thin and forms a narrow membraneous lobe spread out 
transversely. The path traversed by the humble-bee in obtaining the honey passes 
under one of the bilabiate stigmas, and when it comes laden with pollen from 
another flower it pushes down the thin flap of the lower lip, so that the pollen is 
brushed from its back and deposited between the two lips. Many Scrophulariacea' 
and Lentibulariacess {Catalpa, Mimvlus, Behrruinniaf Torenia, and Utricmla/ria), of 
which the Monkey-flower {Mimvlus luteuH, see figs. 280 *), may serve as a type» 
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have bilabiate stigmas which exliibit sensitive movements. When the pollen is 
deposited by an insect on the lower lip of the stigma, which stands in its way as 
it enters (280*), the two lips immediately close together like the leaves of a book 
(280®), and thus the pollen is carried to that part of the stigma where it undergoes 
further development. When the insect withdraws its proboscis there is no chance 
of the pollen which it is taking from the anthers getting into the interior of the 
stigma, since the stigma is still shut up and no longer stands in the way of the 
insect (280®). The stigma of MimvZua luteus remains closed after being stimulated 
with a needle for about five minutes; when it again opens, the lower lip resuming 
its former position, it may be again closed if further stimulated. In other species 
of the genus, as also in Martynla and Catalpa, the same phenomenon is observable. 
None of the previously-mentioned plants appear to keep their stigmas closed more 
than two minutes. This repeated opening of tlie stigma is very important in case 
the lirat insect visiting the flower should have brought no pollen with it. Since the 
stigma opens again it has apparently some expectation of a second visit. Should 
this also be unsuccessful it may open a third time. The opening and closing 
usually continue until at length an insect deposits pollen on the stigma. When 
this happens the stigma, tliough opening yet again for a brief period, remains per- 
manently closed so soon as the influence of the pollen is felt. 

The contrivances deserilxid above are based on the fact that the pollen stroked 
otf the visiting insects by the projecting edges, bands, and lobes, is conducted from 
them to the portion of the stigma adapted to receive it. To this first group of 
contrivances for retaining pollen may l»e added another where the insect on 
entering into the base of the flower leaves the pollen it has brought on the papillose, 
superficial cells of the stigma. This occurs, for example, in the flowers of 
Malvaceae and Caryophyllacete, the styles of wdiich are studded with long tube-like 
papilla*; they act like brushes. In the flowera of the Rock-rose (Helianthemum), 
and in those of the Day-Lily (Flemerocallis), long papillae are grouped paint-brush- 
wise on the capitate stigma, but most frequently the trimming of very numerous 
long and crowded papillae has the appearance of velvet, and such stigmas are termed 
“ velvety” by descriptive botanists. The genera £rythrwa. Daphne^ and Hibiscus 
may be mentioned os well-known plants with velvety stigmas. In many plants 
the stigmatic papillae are but slightly prominent, the surface appearing rough, 
irregular, or granulated. If the flowers are crowded, and the deposition of pollen 
occurs simultaneously on numerous stigmas, these are usually linear or only beset 
with papillse on one side, as in Cephalaria, or clothed all over, as in Armeria, but 
always so formed and placed that the insect moving over the flower-head may rub 
utf its pollen as easily and quickly as possible on to the stigmas. In those plants 
where the stigma rising in the middle of an erect, shallow flower is used as a 
r^isting-ploce by the insect, either the whole surface is thickly beset with papilla 
<'•.7- in Roemeria, fig. 279 or they ore arranged in the form of rows distributed 
in radial lines, as in the Poppy (Papaver, fig. 279“). It frequently happens that 
the papilla only border the edge of the stigma, resembling eyelashes on an eyelid, 
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or the teeth of a comb. This is particularly tlie case if the stigma is lobed, the 
lobes being fairly large and spoon-sliaped, cup-shaped, or like a funnel, and if the 
insect on entering only touches the edge of the stigmatic lobes with the pollen-laden 
part of its body. This is the case, for example, in the flowers of many Gentians, 

Narcissi, Gladioli, and Cro- 
cuses (e.g. Oentiana Ba- 
varica, Narcisstis poeticua, 
Gladiolus segetum, Crocus 
sativus; cf. figs. 279 *• ^). 

The pollen, when depo- 
sited, is held between the 
papill;e of the stigma like 
dust on velvet pile or on a 
brush or comb; nor is it 
absolutely necessary that 
thestigmatic papillae should 
be sticky, though, of course, 
the power of retention is 
thus obviously increased. 
Some stigmas are beset with 
transparent papillap, and at 
the same time are rendered 
very sticky by a layer of 
fluid secreted by the surface 
colls of the stigma, as, for 
example, in the Sundew 
(Drosera; cf. 279^® and 
279 Ihit such cases are 
rare on the whole. Usually 
the velvety stigmas and 
those beset with long pa- 
])ills 0 are not sticky, the 
viscosity being restricted to 
wart-like and granulated 

Fig. 281 .— Evening Fcimroie (Oinotkera biennii). (After DalUon.) stigmaS. Examples of 

plants with very sticky 

stigmas are furnished by the Umbelliferse, the Rhododendrons, Bearberries, Ericas, 
Whortleberries and Cranberries, Winter Greens and Polygonums, the Deadly Night- 
shade, and Bartsias. A sticky stigma often terminates a thin threadlike style either 
as a small disc or head, and is the more conspicuous on account of the glitter of 
its sticky coating than because of its size. In the flower of the Mahogany-tree 
(Bwietenia MaJiagoni-, see fig. 282 it has the form of a disc, in Azalea proev/nibens 
(see fig. 279 it is slightly convex with five projecting ridges radiating from the 
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centre, in the Prickly Pear {Ojyimtia] see fig. 279'*) it forms a sinnonB fleshy 
swelling which winds about the end of the style, whilst in the Evening Primrose 
((Enothera'f fig. 281) it is composed of four fleshy lobes arranged in a cross. It is 
noticeable that sticky stigmas occur most frequently in plants whose pollen is 
liberated from the sprinkler-like anthers as flour or dust. Such flowers also, the 
pollen of which consists of quartets (tetrads) of cells surrounded and entangled in 
delicate threads, are characterized by very sticky stigmas (cf. fig. 219®, p. 101). In 
most of the plants mentioned above the pollen adheres so firmly to the stigma at 
the moment of contact that it cannot be removed even by blowing or vigorous 
shaking. Many of the sticky stigmas remind one of limed twigs, especially as 
the sticky layer which produces the adhesiveness is exposed to the air and yet does 
not dry up, but remains sticky and viscous like bird-lime for several days. 

In many instances the stigma does not become sticky until the stigma tic tissue 
is capable of inciting the pollen-cells which come in contact with it to put out pollen- 
tubes. The stigma of C^halairia alpina, one of the Dipsaceaj, is very remarkable 
in this respect. Shortly after the corolla has opened, the stigma appears to be 
completely matured, and as if capable of retaining pollen. But this is not reidly 
so. Any pollen placed on it immediately slides off* its smooth surface. Not until 
two days later when the stigmatic tissue has become covered with a delicate layer 
of sticky fluid, scarcely visible to the eye, is the pollen held fast, and at once puts 
out pollen-tubes which penetrate into the tissue. But, as in so many other cases, 
it is impossible to generalize on this point, thus in most Umbelliforse the stigmas 
lire sticky before their tissue is able to influence the pollen in this M^ay. Also, in 
the flowers of Allium V ictoriaUs, the pollen adheres to the stigmas before these 
lire capable of inciting the emission of pollen-tubes, indeed, at the time of attach- 
ment the stigmatic papillae arc not even developed. The stigmas of Orchids are 
sticky some time before the ovules are matured. In these cases the sticky layer 
has to retain the pollen until the changes have been completed in the deeper 
stigmatic tissue which will stimulate the pollen to put out its tubes. 

It is necessary to give a special description of the manner in which the pollen 
is deposited on these sticky Orchid stigmas. The stigma of the Hellebonne {Epi- 
pactis latifolia), illustrated in fig. 268, p. 255, has the form of a rectangular table, 
and is placed opposite the boat-like labellum, which is filled with honey. When a 
wasp, in licking out the honey, strikes its head against the projecting rostellum at 
the upper margin of the stigma it adheres for a moment. The two club-shaped masses 
of pollen which are connected with the rostellum are thus tom out of the loculi of 
tlie anthers, and removed by the wasp as it flies away. The wasp now carries the 
pair of pollen-masses on its head as shown in fig. 268 *. At first these pollinia stand 
'^rect, but after a few minutes they alter their position. In consequence of drying, 
die masses, composed of adhering groups of pollen-cells, twist and become deflected, 
<'ind now appear as two thick cushions lying on the front of the head (see fig. 268 ^). 
!'his bending is absolutely necessaiy if the pollen is to be brought by the wasp to 
die sticky stigma of another flower. If the wasp came with erect pollen-mosses to 
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lick up the honey they would be knocked off by the rostellum, and their aim would 
either fail entirely or be but partially achieved. But, as soon as the little clubs have 
bent down over the front of the wasp’s head, tliey are planted by this honey-licking 
insect exactly on the sticky rectangular stigmatic surface. Each quartet of pollen- 
cells forms a round or in’cgularly rectangular ball, and these, connected together by 
viscous threads, are again grouped so os to form the club-like pollen-moss. When 
this club is placed on the sticky stigma, all the pollen-quartets which come into 
contact remain attached, so that when the insect flies away it is much more likely 
tliat the sticky threads in the interior of the pollen-mass will be torn than that the 
pollen adhering to the stigma will be removed again. Tiiese two contrivances, so 
important for the deposition of the pollen on the stigma, viz. the twisting and 
bending of the originally erect pollen-masses and the tearing of the fine threads 
■w^hich connect the quartc!:8 of pollen-cells, occur not only in the Helleborine {Ejn- 
pactis), which has been chosen as an example, but also in many other Orchids 
which adorn our woods and meadows — especially in the genera Orchis, Gymnadenia, 
and ffabenaria. In the Epipogivm (see fig. 257, p. 226) the floral contrivances 
are rather difierent. Each pollen-mass is chained on one side by the thick strand 
which leads to the sticky rostellum (fig. 257”). When these masses are tom from 
their hiding-place by a humble-bee (257 '*) they bend round, and now hang on their 
supports like two cherries on their stalks. In this way the structure, torn from 
the anther, becomes somewhat elongated — ^an important change — since it renders it 
possible that the clubs should reach the stigma in the next Epvpogium flower 
visited. In this plant the stigma stands above the rostellum, and the pollinia can 
only be pressed by flying humble-bees against the stigma if they have long stalks. 

Each of these contrivances shows afresh how exact must be the correlation of 
all the organs which participate in the transference of pollen, and how well they 
must be regulated if the success of the flower is to be ensured. The alteration of 
a millimetre in the position of the stigma will prevent the pollen being deposited 
on the right place and the consequent fertilization. In many cases a still slighter 
alteration w'ould be hurtful. In some plants only a very limited area of the stigma 
is able to incite the pollen to emit pollen-tubes. In Asters, as will be shown more 
in detail presently, it is only a narrow border at the edge of the minute sty lar branch, 
and in many Labiatas it is only the tip of the lower branch of the stigma on which 
pollen con be deposited with successful results. Sarracenia purpv/rea possesses 
one of the largest stigmas. It has the fonn of a sunshade of 3*5 cm. diameter, with 
five indented lobes round the edge, and the margin of each lobe is furnished with 
a small tooth on the inside (see fig. 279 ^) These teeth alone are fitted to receive 
pollen, and if the term stigma is to be restricted to the tissue on which the pollen 
can eventually develop and put out pollen-tubes, it will only refer in Sarracenia 
to these five tiny teeth. The same is true of Physostigma venenosvm (see figs. 282 ' 
and 282 ^) whose bladder-like stylar termination, described os the stigma, is only 
capable of real pollination over a small part beset with papillse. It should also be 
noted here that the papillm which are developed on the outer side of the stylar 
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branches in CompositsB, and which at first sight might be mistaken for stigmatic 
papill 89 | do not deserve this appellation. Their function is only to sweep the pollen 
out of the anther-tube, and their significance will be repeatedly spoken of later in 
the chapter devoted to autogamy. 

The deposition of pollen on the stigma is followed not only by alterations in the 
pollen-cells and in the stigmatic tissue, but also in other parts of the flower, espe- 
cially the corolla. The visible changes in the stigma are the withering, shrivelling, 
and turning brown of its superficial cells. In those plants described above, on 



FIb- 28SL— 1 Phyaotttgma veiunotum. > Pistil of this plant, removed from the flower; magnifled. ■ Flower of Swieteiiia 

Mahagoni. (After Balllon ) 


whose sticky stigmas the pollen is not immediately stimulated to send out pollen- 
tubes, weeks sometimes elapse before these alterations (x^cur; in others, however, 
they are to be observed in a few hours. Solanaceous plants are very noticeable in 
this respect, especually Nicandra physedoides, and the Deadly Nightshade {Atropa 
BeUcidonna). An hour after pollen is deposited on the sticky stigma, it begins to 
wither and turn brown, and the whole style alters and drops off the ovary. Here, 
then, the pollen-tubes must have been emitted as soon as the pollen-cells came in 
contact with the stigmatic tissue, and they reach the ovules in the interior of the 
ovary within a few hours. 

The changes which occur in the petals are even more noticeable. As soon 
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as the stigma is withered they begin to wither also, or they become detached 
from the flower and fall of£ The withering of the petals occurs in very many 
ways. They lose their turgidity, shrink up, occupy less space, and at the same 
time change their colour. A change takes place in the petals of most flowers 
which last only a day, a change similar to that which occurs in foliage - 
leaves which have passed through a sharp night frost in autumn and then 
been exposed next day to the sun — i.e. they exude water from their tissue and 
become pulpy and look as if they had been squashed or boiled. The corollas 
of some Papilionacesa, especially several species of the Clover genus (Trifoliitm), 
dry up and rapidly become like withered leaves. The mean between these 
two instances is furnished by those numerous plants whose flowers become limp, 
shrink up somewhat, bend over, and then when withered fall off, as, for 
example, in most Cruciferse, Valerians, and Compositm. The petals in withering 
often assume the position which they occupied originally in tlie bud. Thus, for 
example, the tongue-shaped flowers of the Goat’s Beard (Tragopogoii) roll together 
into a tube on withering, and thus have the same appearance as just l)eforc 
blossoming. Of course this is not always the wise, for the tongue-flowers of 
Bellidiaatrvm and of most Asters roll spirally outwards when they fade, those 
of Hieracivm ataticefoliijum spirally inwards, and it is not rare for fading, 
drying, and discolouring petals to undergo corkscrew-like torsions. The con- 
nection between the withering and the discoloration which accompanies it has 
already been mentioned (p. 222). In many plants it happens that petals drop 
from the flower either singly or all together after the depo.sition of pollen on 
the stigma without having previously withered at all. Examples are furnished 
by Roses, Almonds, Primulas, and Fuchsias. 

It has been repeatedly shown by researches instituted for the solution of the 
question that the sudden withering and falling of the petals is really dependent 
on the deposition of pollen on the stigma, i.e. on the penetration of pollen-tubes 
into the stigmatic tissue. If of two flowers which open simultaneously one is 
provided with pollen and the other is shielded from it, or rather if the stigma 
of one flower is purposely pollinated while the other is guarded from the 
deposition of pollen, the latter will last longer and will not fall as soon as 
the former. In two blossoms of a Flax {Linvm grandiflorum\ w'hich opened 
at the same time and were treated in this way, the corolla remained 35 hours 
on the flower whose stigma was pollinated, but 80 hours on the other flower 
whose stigma had received no pollen. Of two flowers of Anagallis Philippi 
the corolla fell in four days from the one which had been pollinated, but 
remained for six days on tlie flower whose stigma had been protected from 
pollen. In a plant of Mammillaria glochidiata the flowers which were pollinated 
appeared pulpy and permanently closed two days before those whose stigmas 
remained free from pollen. Orchids as cultivated in hot-houses offer a very 
well-marked example of this same property. Normally these flowers are free 
from insect-visits in the hot-house and their flowers remain fresh for many 
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days, and in some instances for weeks. If, however, the stigmas of these same 
plants be artificially pollinated, a quick collapse of their showy perianths is 
observed. If the view that the gaily-coloured corollas act primarily as allure- 
ments to insects which visit flowers and transfer pollen require strengthening 
these results are certainly found to be in accordance. As soon as the end is 
gained, i.e. as soon as the stigma is pollinated, the further allurement of insects 
is unnecessary; the petals therefore immediately cease working, fall off or 
wither, and are no longer divergent — in a word, they liave ceased to act as an 
allurement to insects. This phenomenon can only be explained by supposing that 
the changes produced in the tissues of the stigma by the developing pollen-grains 
take effect in ever-widening circles which at length reach the petals, and that 
by what we may term the stimuli, transmitted from the stigmfitic tissue and the 
ovary to the corolla, a sudden separation between the petals and the rest of the 
flower and an etjuully sudden alteration in the tiirgidity of the petals are brought 
about. 

It only remains to be mentioned that the early withering and fall of the 
petals of those flowers which are p<»llinated soon after opening has a counterpart 
in the phenomenon of the long duration of double flowers. Double flowers, in 
particular those w^hose stamens and carpels have l)een transformed into petals, 
remain fresh two, three, even eight days longer than the normal single flowers 
of the same kind, as may be seen, for example, in Pelargoniums, Tulips, Pinks 
and Stocks. 


THE CROSSING OF FLOAVERS. 

While Goetbe was staying at Carlsbad a young gardener every day brought 
him a bunch of flowering plants from the visitors assembled at the waters and 
undergoing the cure. Both men and women were greatly interested in ascertaining 
the names of these plants with the assistance of the writings of the Swedish 
botanist Linneeus, whose fame had at that time spread far and wide. This 
searching for names was called the “naming” or “determining” of plants, and 
it was prosecuted with great zeal by dilettanti as a sort of puzzle-game and as 
a pleasant, stimulating pastime. Even in professional circles Linmeus found a 
recognition which has rarely been accorded to a contemporaiy. His method 
had taken the whole world by storm, and his “ system ” was everywhere in the 
Jiscendant. Of course individual voices were raised against the new teaching, 
chiefly indeed from the dilettanti. Goethe relates that many of the Carlsbad 
visitors designated the purauit of the knowledge of the Vegetable Kingdom 
Jiccording to the Swedish botanist as senseless play which satisfied neither the 
nnderstanding nor the imaginative faculty, and could relieve no one of ennui. 
I'^vidently Goethe also had perceived the weakness of the Linnean method. 
Besides, he was not concerned with counting or numbers nor the distinction of 
forma founded on insignificant points; he was not interested in the differences 

plants, but rather in what they had in common and in what bound the 
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Vegetable Kingdom into a many-membered whole. It is therefore obvious that 
he could never have felt much enthusiasm for the Swedish botanist. 

But, strange as it may sound, that which Goethe regarded as the weak point 
in the Linnean system was, on the contrary, its strength. The very fact that 
counting afforded a safe path through the apparent chaos of plant-forms, that 
by means of counting the floral parts the possibility was afforded of attaining 
to a short and intelligible classification; and not least, the persistent adherence 
to the principles laid down fascinated both lay and professional men. These 
same good points explain why even many quite recently issued works (tourists' 
pocket-floras and the like) retain the Linnean system when their object is to 
facilitate a speedy reference of a plant to its position amid the plexus-like 
ramifications of the phylogenetic tree. Later on we shall have an opportunity 
ot investigating the value of the different plant - systems from an historical 
standpoint. Here the Linnean system claims our attention solely on the ground 
of the division of the stamens and pistil, i.e. of those organs in which the two 
kinds of sexual cells are formed. The results of the researches into the divisions 
of these organs in which the fertilizing and receptive sexual cells, i.e. the male 
and female cells are developed, form the foundation of the Linnean system and 
afford the most important marks for the division into the so-called Classes, of 
which Linnaeus distinguished twenty -four. 

The first 20 classes of the Linnean system include Phanerogams, whose flowers 
are all hennaphrodite, i.e. in which each flower of the plant contains both stamens 
and pistil. Those species whose stamens are all the same length, and are neither 
joined to one another nor to the pistil, are all in the first 13 classes. Each of these 
13 classes is distinguished in the following manner: — 

CUkBB. 

1. MONANDKIA. A single stamen in each flower; e.g. Mare’s-tail (Hij/pwis), Indian 

Shot (Canna), Mpinia (see fig. 283^). 

2. DIANDRIA. Two stamens in each flower; e.g. Speedwell {Feronica; see fig. 267^), 

Lilac {iSyringa; see fig. 283 2). 

3. TRIANDRIA. Three stamens in each flower; e.g. Iris (see fig. 265, p. 246), Valerian 

(Valeriana] see fig. 283 3). 

4. TETRANDRIA. Four stamens in each flower; e.g. Woodruff (Aspervla), Plantain 

(Plantago\ Cornel (Cornus; see fig. 283*). 

5. PENTANDRIA. Five stamens in each flower; e.g. Deadly Nightshade (Atropa), Cow- 

bane (Cicyia)f Aralia; (see fig. 283®). 

6. HEXANDRIA. Six stamens in each flower; e.g. Tulip (Tvlipa\ Lily of the Valley 

(Convallaria), Gagea (see fig. 283®). 

7. HEPTANDRIA. Seven stamens in each flower ; e.g. Horse Chestnut (.^scvlus Hippo- 

castanum.] (see fig. 283^). 

8. OCTANDRIA. Eight stamens in each flower; e.g. Ling (CaUuna), Spurge Laurel 

(Daphyie; see fig. 283®). 

9. ENNEANDRIA. Nine stamens in each flower; e.g. Bay Laurel (Laurus), Flowering 

Rush (Butomus; see fig. 283®). 




Fig 283 — TypM of the let to 10th claBseB of the Llnnoan Hyetcm 

> Alpinin. > Sgritlfa mdgari§ > Vaieriana oJUcinalu. * CnmtM tnaa * Aralia Japtnuea. * Oagm lutea. f AimilvM 
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10. DECANDRIA. Ten Btamens in each flower; e.g. Rue (Rttto; see fig. 290), Phyiolacea 

(see fig. 2831®). 

11. DODECANDRIA Number of stamens not quite definite, 11-20 in each flower; e.g. 

Mignonette {Reseda\ House-leek (Sempervivum)^ Agrimony {Agrirnmia Eupa^ 
ioria ; see figs. 285 1 and 286 ^). 

12. ICOSANDRIA More than twenty stamens in each flower, situated on the edge of 

the cup-shaped receptacle (or calyx-tube), their position, therefore, being above 
or on a level with the stigma; e.g. Rose (Rosa), Almond (Amygdalus), Caly- 
canthm; see fig. 285 •*) Chrysobalanus (see fig. 286*). 

13. POLYANDRIA 20-200 stamens in each flower, springing from the receptacle below 

the pistil; e.g. Poppy (Papaver), Lime (Tilm\ see figs. 284 ^ and 284^) and 
Anemone (see fig. 284®) 

In the 14th and 15th Classes LinnaBUs puts all I’hancrogams with herma- 
' phrodite flowers in which the stamens are unequal in length. 

14. DIDYNAMIA Includes flowers with four stamens, two long and two short; e.g. the 

Foxglove (Digitalis), Snapdragon (Antirrhinum; see fig. 284®). 

16. TETRAD YNAMl A Includes flowers with six stamens, four long and two short; 

e.g. Mustard (Sinapis), Wall-flower (Gheiranihus), Bitter-cress (Cardaniine.; see 
figs. 284 7 and 284 «). 

The 16th-20th Classes include all Phanerogams whose stamens are joined in 
any way either to one another or to the pistil. They are distinguished 
from one another thus ; — 

16. MONADELPHIA. The filaments of all the stamens of a floorer are joined into a tube, 

e.g. Tamarind (Tamarindus Indica; see fig. 284®), Hollyhock (Althvea), Mallow 
(Medva), Baobab (Adansonia; sec fig. 284^®). 

17. DIADELPHIA The filaments of the stamens are united and form two groups; e.g. 

Milkwort (Polygala), Fumitory (Fumaria; see figs. 285* and 285®). 

18. POLYADELPIIIA. The filaments of the stamens are united and form three or more 

groups; e.g. St. John’s Wort (Hypericum), Melaleuca; (see figs. 284* and 284®). 

19 . SYNGENESIA The anthers of the stamens in each flower are joined t(»gcther into a 

tube; e.g. in Lobelia, Ilaw'kweed (Hieracium; see figs. 222* and 222 ^ p. 112). 

20. GYNANDRTA, The stamens are united with the pistil; e.g. the Orchids: Phalcenopsis, 

(see figs. 258 ^ and 258 *, p. 227); Cypripedium (see figs. 267 * and 267 \ p. 249); 
Eptpaclis; see figs. 268® and 268®, p. 255); also the Birthwort (Aristolochia; 
see figs. 284 '' and 284 '®). 

Now come those plants whose flowers are not hermaphrodite or not all herma- 
phrodite, and these are distinguished in the following way : — 

21. MONOECIA Flowers monoecious, i.e. the flowers which contain only stamens or only 

pistils, are separated but grow on the same plant, e.g. the Maize (Zea Mats), the 
Oak (Quercus; see fig. 286); the Castor-oil Plant (Ricinus; see figs. 285 ^ and 
285 *.), Croton (see figs. 285 and 285 ^•), lAquidamlm (see figs. 286 ® and 286 ^®). 

22. DKECIA Flowers dioecious, i.e. the flowers containing stamens only are found on 

certain plants, and those with pistils only on other plants; e.g. the Willow 
(Salix; see fig. 287). 

23. POLYGAMIA Flowers polygamous, i.e. staminate, pistillate, and hermaphrodite 

flowers are all found either on the same or on different plants, in various ways; 
e.g. the Ash (Fraainus; see fig. 230, p. 138). 

24. CRYPTOGAMIA Includes Non-flowering Plants. 
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Linnaaus described 20 out of the 23 Classes of Phanerogams as hermaphrodite. 
He considered hermaphrodite flowers generally to be the rule, and thought them 
more complete than the unisexual. He connected their prevalence directly with 
the formation of fruit, and believed the presence of stamens and pistils in the same 
flower could be explained most simply and naturally by the fact that fertilization 
•could be performed much more easily when the receptive and fertilizing organs 
were in immediate proximity than when they were widely separated, and thus the 
formation of seeds capable of germination be best ensured. Tn a word, the idea 
originated and found expression afterwards as an actual doctrine that fertilization 
begins in hermaphrodite flowers by the transference of the pollen on to the stigma 
of the same flower, i.e. that the process occurs which we now call autogamy or 
self-fertilization. More recent researches, however, have shown that many plants 
are only apparently (or pseudo-) hermaphrodite; that stamens and carpels indeed 
stand close together in their flowers, but tliut tlie pollen-grains in the anthers are 
not properly developed and have lost their fertilizing capacity. In other flow’ers, 
regarded as hermaphrodite, the ovules are so altered that they are unable to develop 
into seeds capable of germination. It has also been shown that plants provided 
with both unisexual and hermaphrodite flowers, which Linnseus called polygamous 
and placed in the 23rd Class, occur much more frequently and in much greater 
variety than was formerly supposed. There is a long series of forms, one limit of 
which is constituted by plants with truly hermaphrodite flowers, and the other by 
dioecious plants. It is impossible, for want of space, to give an exhaustive descrip- 
tion of all the members of this scries ; but since it is important, for the sake of 
what follows, to obtain os clear an idea as possible of this matter, the chief 
members of the series at any rate will now be enumerated. 

At one end of the series, then, are the bisexual flowers. They always contain 
one or several stamens besides the ovary. In the ovary are developed the ovules 
which after successful fertilization become seeds capable of germinating; wdiilst the 
antliers of the stamens contain pollen grains which have the power of fertilizing. 
These flowers are termed hermaphrodite and it is desirable to emphasize the 
expression by speaking of them as truly hermaphrodite flowers. 

The unisexual flowers come next. In these only one of the two sets of organs 
which take part in fertilization is fully matured and able to perform its function. 
When only the pistil is present, with ovules capable of development, and the 
stamens do not mature or are entirely absent, the flowers are called female or 
pistillate; flowers which contain stamens only, with fertile pollen, whose pistil docs 
not mature or is altogether absent, are termed male or staminate. Four kinds of 
unisexual flowers may be distinguished: (1) Pistillate flowers which appear herma- 
phrodite. In these pistil and stamens are present, and those flowers therefore seem 
at first sight to be bisexual. Their pistil contains ovules which can be fertilized 
and are capable of development, but the cells which are formed in the tissues of the 
anthers have no fertilizing power. (2) Staminate flowers which appear herma- 
phrodite. These are the counterpart of the first group. They also contain both 
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Fig 284.— Typei of the 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 18th, and SOth clasaee of the Llnnean System. 

I, s Tilia, whole flower sod lectfon of anme. > ATumotte nemorona. «, * Calothamniui, whfde flower and section of same. 
' • ifntt'rrhfnum, upper Up of corolla showing stamens. 7 Cardamine pratetuts. * The same flower, the petals removed. 

• Tamarindut. Adamonia. n Ariatoloehia ClematUi$. » The same doner after remoeal of the perianth. 
4, s, to, 11 natural size ; the others somewhat magnifled. 
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Fig. 28S -Types of tlie 11th, 12tli, 17th, and 21it clauei of the Liiineen flystom. 

> ' ^grimmia Eupatoria, whole flower and eeotloii of sanie * Calyeanthiu, cut through longitudinally. « Chryaottatanw, 
longitudinal aectlon of flower. * Fumarui o^cmalM, whole flower. • The same flower after the removal of the petals. 
' Btamlnate fluwrer of jRuinut eominunui. • IMsiillato flower of Jtieinut communitt. » Stuniinate flower of Inquidambar. 
J* PIAlllate flo#er of Liquidatt^ttr. n Btamlnate flower of Oototi. u Pistillate flower of Croton, both halved. All the 
figures somewhat enlarged 
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stamens and pistil, and so might also bo mistaken for hermaphrodite flowers, but 
closer examination shows that their ovaries do not develop sufficiently to produce 
fei^tile seeds. The ovules, and usually the stigmas as well, do not mature, but the 
pollen in the anthers attains its full power. (3) True pistillate flowers. In these 
only fertile ovaries are developed, and there is no trace of stamens. (4) True 
staminate flowers, the counterpart of the third group. They contain stamens whose 
anthers hold ripe pollen, but their ovaries are quite suppressed. 

To the four types of unisexual flowers we shall apply short descriptive names, 
at once rendering the character of the flower apparent, and saving much needless 
iteration and confusion. (1) Paettdo-hermaphrodite female flowers are the pistillate 
flowers w’‘hich appear to be hermaphrodite, similarly (2) Pseudo -hei'maphrodite 
male flowers are the staminal flowers which, from the presence of reduced pistils, 
appear to be hermaphrodite. (3) True pistillate flowers, and (4) True staminate 
flowers. 

Next to the unisexual come the neuter (sterile) flowers, in which the ovaries and 
stamens are either altogether absent, the flower consisting merely of petals and 
sepals, or the sexual organs if present are quite rudimentary and hidden away in 
the centre of the flower. 

The kinds of flower enumerated here are connected together by numerous 
transitional forms. In the hermaphrodite flowers of the Knawel (Scleranthus) two 
or three of the four stamens are often sterile; they occupy their right position, but 
their anthers are shrivelled and contain no ripe pollen, only one or two of the 
stamens being properly developed. Of the eight stamens of the well-known garden- 
plant Clarkm indclutlla only the four which alternate with the petals form fertile 
pollen, while tlie anthers of the other four are abortive. Sometimes live, six, 
seven, or even all the anthers are sterile. Tlie Chickweed (Stellaria media) haa 
ten stamens arranged in two whorls of flve, but it rarely happens that all the 
anthers produce fertile pollen. Usually those of the five inner and often of a pair 
of the outer whorl are shrivelled and have no pollen. These instances evidently 
form good links between the true hermaphrodite and the pseudo-hermaphrodite 
flowers. The flower-heads of the Burnet {Poterium polygamum) consist of pistil- 
late, staminate, and truly hermaphrodite flowers. In the staminate flowers sixteen 
stamens are formed; the hermaphrodite flowers may contain eight, seven, six, or 
gradually decreasing numbers down to only one. The other stamens are not even 
formed, not the slightest trace of them can be found. These flowers may be 
regarded as connecting the truly hermaphrodite with the pistillate flowers, for if 
the suppression of stamens be supposed to go still further, so that the last stamen* 
has disappeared, then the flower is no longer hermaphrodite, but has become a true 
pistillate flower. 

The gradations in the class of pseudo-hermaphrodite, pistillate, and staminate 
flowers ore also very varied. The Fuller's Thistle (Oiraium), the Flowering Ash 
{Fraaidmm Omus), the Asparagus {Asparagus ojfiomalis), the Date-plum {Diospyroa 
Lotus), the Vine {Yitia vMfera), many Scabiouses, Saxifrages, Valerians, isc^ all 
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develop imperfect flowers, which are liable to be mistaken at first sight for truly 
hermaphrodite. They have plain well-developed ovaries, and stamens in whose 
anthers pollen-grains are formed in greater or less numbers; but experiments with 
this pollen have shown that when deposited on the stigma it emits no pollen-tubes, 
and consequently the flowers are not in reality truly hermaphrodite, but only 
apparently so. This is the case in some of the flowers in the panicle of the Horse 
Chestnuts {^sculua and Pavia), in some species of Dock {Rumex alpi/nua, obtusi- 
folius, &c.), and in some of the flowers in the centre of the heads of the Colt’s-foot, 
Marigold, and Butter-bur (Tussilago, Calendula, Petasifea). They appear herma- 
phrodite although the ovaries never form fruits with fertile seeds, because their 
stigmas are not capable of inciting the emission of pollen-tubes in the ripe pollen 
deposited on them. Again, there are many plants where either the ovaries or the 
stamens are so reduced that they can only be discovered by careful searching. 
Some examples of the red Campion {Lychnis diwma) have flowers with well- 
developed ovaries and stigmas, which are capable of fertilization, while their 
stamens are extremely minute, consisting of triangular bodies scarcely 1 mm. long, 
which bear a small polished head destitute of pollen instead of an anther. Other 
plants of this same Campion boar flowers with ten stamens whose long ribbon-like 
filaments are surmounted hy large anthers with fertile pollen, but instead of the 
ovary there is only a minute knob with two points indicating the stigma. The 
same thing occurs in the flowers of so\ne Valerians {ValeriaTui dioica, aimplicifolia, 
&c ). TIk; racemes of the Sycamore (.deer P.^eudo-platanus) exhibit every imagin- 
able gradation from pseudo-hermaphrodite male flowers, with comparatively large 
ovaries, to those in wdiich the ovaries arc reduced or altogether absent. I have 
mentioned these instances, to which many others might be added, to show that 
there is no lack of transitional forms between pseudo -hermaphrodite and truly 
pistillate and staminate flowers; and again, in plants with neuter flowers, especially 
in many species of the Grape-Hjmeinth {Mxiacari), we have gradations from truly- 
hermaphrodite to neuter flowers. The remarkable structures known as gall-flowers 
(c/. pp. 159, 160) may also be mentioned here. They represent neuter flowers, and 
occasionally undoubted links are found between them and true pistillate flowers. 
In spite of these transitional forms, which to some extent break down the limits 
between the various kinds of flower, it is advisable to retain the names already used 
for the separate forms, since otherwise it would be impossible to give a general 
account of the arrangement of the sexes in Phanerogams. 

It has been stated above that botanists were formerly content with dividing 
plants according to their sex into those with hermaphrodite, monoecious, dioecious, 
and polygamous flowers (c/. p. 291). This classification, however, is no longer 
adequate to the present standpoint of our knowledge. I will now attempt to give 
an approximate account of the extremely complex conditions which must bo con- 
sidered in this matter, but will keep to the old divisions as far as possible in so 
doing. 

We may place in the first group those plants whose species develop true heima- 
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phrodite flowers exclusively. Although this group is not so comprehensive as it 
was thought to be in the time of Linnieus, it is nevertheless the most important, 
and includes more than a third of all the Phanerogams. The Alpinia, Lilac, 
Gomel, OageUy Spurge Laurel, Flowering Rush, Phytolacca, Agrimony, Lime, 
Anemone, Bitter-cress, Baobab, and Melaleuca, all figured on pp. 289, 292, 293, may 
be mentioned as examples. 

Close to these comes a second group of species which bear pseudo-hermaphrodite 
female flowers os well as truly hermaphrodite flowers, as, for example, Oxyria 
digyua and Geranium lucidum. 

The third group includes those species whose individuals develop both true 
hermaphrodite flowers and those which appear to be so, but are really pseudo- 
hermaphrodite male flowers. Though instances of the second group are rare, the 
third comprises hundreds of species from widely-diflerent families. Special instances 
are furnished by the North American Shrubby Trefoil {Ptelca trifoliata), the 
common Bistort (Polygonum Biatorta), the Horse-Chestnuts (^Psculva, Pavia), 
some Aralias (e.g. Aralia nudicaulis), several species of Bed-straw and Woodruff 
(e.g. Galium Cruciata, Aaperula taurina), and many Umbellifene. In the last- 
named the arrangement and distribution of the two kinds of flowers is quite deter- 
minate for each genus, and has the closest connection with the processes of pollen- 
transfer. In Anthriscua the umbellate heads of the central umbel contain for the 
most part true hermaphrodite flowers surrounded by a few pseudo-hermaphrodite 
male flowers. The heads of the lateral umbels, however, are composed entirely of 
these staminate flowers. In Gaucalis the central umbellate heads consist exclusively 
of pseudo-hermaphrodite male flowers, while the other heads are formed of 2 true 
hermaphrodite flowers and 4-7 pseudo-hermaphrodite male flowers. In Antrantia 
the large central umbels contain 12 hermaphrodite flowers surrounded by a few 
pseudo-hermaphrodite male flowers, but the lateral, smaller umbels contain the latter 
only. Athamanta creteneia, ChcerophyUum aromaticum and Meum Mutellina have 
in all their umbels a central hermaphrodite flower surrounded by staminate flowei-s 
(i.e. male pseudo-hermaphrodites), and these in turn are surrounded by true 
hermaphrodite flowers. All the umbels of ChcerophyUum Cicutaria and Laaer- 
pitium latifolium contain short-stalked pseudo - hermaphrodite male flowers 
surrounded by long-stalked truly hennaphrodite flowers. In the centre of all the 
umbels of Turgenia latifolia are 6-9 pseudo-hermaphrodite flowers which do not 
radiate, and 5-8 true hermaphrodite flowers, ray-like on the circumference; whilst 
in Scmicula europcea there are three central hermaphrodite flowers in each ombel 
surrounded by 8-10 pseudo-hermaphrodite male flowers. 

In the fourth group each plant bears both truly hemaphrodite and truly pistil- 
late flowers. A large number of Composites come under this heading, of which 
the Asters may be taken as a type (Aater, Bellidiastrum, Btenactia, SoUdago, 
Buphtfudmum, Inula, Arnica, Doronicum, &c.). The tubular florets of the disc 
are truly heimaphrodite in each capitulum, while the tongue-shaped ray-florets are 
truly pistillate. This division of the sexes also occurs in other CompositsB, of which 
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the genera Homogyne and Helichrysv/m may be taken os typical, where the ray- 
fiorets are not tongue-shaped but threadlike. This arrangement is rarely met with 
except in these Composites. Strangely enough, it occurs in a species of Gladiolus 
(QUidiolvs aegetvm). 

The fifth group is made up of species where every plant bears both herma- 
phrodite and true staminate flowers. For examples we have the so-caUed White 
Hellebore {Veratrum), the Crown Imperial {FritiUaria imperialism), the Snake-root 
{Calla palustris), and numerous Gnusses belonging to the genera AndropogoUt 
Arrhenatherum, Hierochloa, Holcus, and PoUivia. 

A sixth group comprises those species in whicli every plant bears both 
true pistillate and pseudo-hermaphrodite male flowers, but none that are truly 
hermaplirodite. In this group are placed the Marigold {Calendula), the Colt s- 
foot {TussiUigd), and Mici'opus. Here tubular staminate flowers (whicli are really 
pseudo -hermaphrodite) occupy the centre of the capitulum, and true pistillate 
flowers, either tongue-shaped or filiform, occur at the circumference. The Edel- 
weiss {GnapiLaliu/m Leontopodium) and the Butter- bur {PetaHltes) also belong to 
this group. In the two last-named plants, however, the arrangement in the single 
capitula is of a peculiar kind ditiering from that in the other Composites mentioned. 
There are three kinds of individuals of Edelweiss. In one the central head of the 
whole inflorescence contains only pseudo-hermaphrodite male flowers, whilst in the 
second form the central capitulum is again fonned entirely of pseudo-hermaphrodite 
male flowers, but in the other capitula these are surrounded by true pistillate 
flowera In the third form all the capitula have pseudo -hernjaphrodite male 
flowers surrounded by true pistillate flowers. In the Butter-bur {Petasitea) all the 
capitula have pseudo-hermaphrodite male flowers in the centre, and true pistillate 
flowers around the circumference, but strangely enough the number of these varies 
from plant to plant. In some plants the pseudo-hermaphrodite male flowers are 
very numerous, and the capitula contiiin but few true pistillate flowers and vice 
vernd. These tvro kinds of plants differ very much in appearance, and the Butter- 
bur might therefore be easily mistaken for a dicecious plant. 

The seventh group includes all those species in which each plant develops both 
true staminate and true pistillate flowers, species which have been previously 
termed moncecious. Examples of this large group are: Oak (Quercua; see fig. 
286), Hazel {Corylua; see fig. 235, p. 147), Alder (Alnua; see fig. 228, p. 135), 
Walnut (Juglana; see fig. 184, voL i. p. 742), Pine {Pinua; see fig. 233, p. 144), 
many Urticacess {Uriica urena, Pachyaandra), numerous Aroids (Arum, Ariapaia, 
Ariaema, Pichardia, &c.), many Palms, a number of marsh and water plants 
(MyriophyWiim, Sugittaria, Spurganium, Typha, Zannichellia), some Grasses 
(ffeterapogon, Zea Maya), and, especially, many Euphorbiacese and Cucurbitacem. 

Species belonging to the eighth group have three kinds of flower side by side 
on the same plant, i.e. pseudo-hermaphrodite male and pseudo-hermaphrodite female 
flowers and true hermaphrodite flowers. Examples are furnished by various Acers 
(Acer Paeudo^plcUanua and platan oidea), Sumaclis (e,g. Rhua Cotinua and ToKi* 
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codendTon\ Laurels (e.g. Laurua nohilis and Sassafras), many Docks (e.g. Rwmex- 
alpinus and ohtusifolius), the Wall Pellitory {Parietaria), and also some Saxi- 
frages (e.g. Saxifraga controversa and tridactylites). 

The ninth group consists of species whose individuals each bear true herma- 
phrodite flowers along with true pistillate and true staminate flowers. The Ash 



{Fraxinus excelsior; 
see fig. 230, p. 138) is 
an example of this 
group. 

Now come the 
groups whose species 
contain two or three 
kinds of flowera dis- 
tributed on two or 
several plants. 

Species belonging 
to the tenth group 
bear true hermaphro- 
dite flowers on one 
plant and pseudo- 
hermaphrodite female 
flowers on another. 
Examples of this are: 
numerous Valerians 
(e.g. Valeriana mon- 
tana, Saliunca, sw 
pina), some Dipsoccro 
(e.g. Scabioaa Lucida, 
K nau Ha arvens is), 
many Saxifrages (e.g. 
Saxifraga aqnaiica), 
the cultivated Vine 


FIr 286 -Type of a TnonoBclnua plant 


( Vitis vinifera), many 


' Oak (f^iureuB jjeduneulata). pmtillate floworB on the upper part of the twlR. stnmlnate 
flowere (m pendent catkiUH) helow. a A nmglo piatiUate flower of the Buine plant 
> Three atamlnate flowera of the name plant > nat. size, s and « x 4 . 


CaryophyllacesB (e.g. 
Dianthus glacialis 


and prolifer, Lychnis 

Viscaria, Silene noctiftora), and, especially, very many Labiataa (e.g. Galamintha, 
Olechoma, Marrvhium, Mentha, Origanum, Prunella, Thymus). 

In the eleventh group we pla<je those plants which develop true hermaphrodite 
flowers on one plant and pseudo-hermaphrodite male flowers on another, as, for 


example, numerous Ranunculaceae (e.g. Ranunculus haldensis, Pulsatilla cdpina, 
vemalis. Ranunculus alpestris, glacialis), many Rosacefe (e.g. Dry as octopetala, Gewn 
montanum and replans), and many species of Vine (e.g. Vitis sylvestris. 7 nacrocirrha\ 
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The twelfth group comprises those species which bear pseudo-hermaphrodite 
female flowers on one plant and pseudo-hermaphrodite male flowers on another. 
I his is observed in species of Buckthorn of the section Curvispina {IthaTnnus 
catfuiTtica, stzxdiilisi tinctoT^a), in various Caryophyllacem (e.g. Lychnis div/ma 
and ve^ertina), in Asparagus (Asparagus officinalis), the Rose-root (Khodiola 
rosea), the Mountain Currant (Ribes alpinum), and the Fuller's Thistle (Cirsivm), 



Fig 287 — 'I'ype of a dicscioui plnnt: Crack Willow (Saltx frag}lii). 

> Twig with platlllato cntkiai. * Twig with Btaminato catkini. Natural sixe. 


Tlie Mountain Cudweed (Onaphalium dioicmrt) and the closely allied species of 
the same genus, Onapfialium alpinum and carpaticum, also lielong to this 
l^rcnjp. 

The thirteenth group contains numerous species all bearing true pistillate 
flowers on one plant and true staininate flowers on another; they were termed 
dioecious by Linnoaus. Examples are: Ephedra, Cycads, Juniper, Yew, and Ginkgo 
{duniperus, Taxus, Qinhgo), numerous Sedges (e.g. Carex Davalliana, dioica), 
yallisneida (see flg. 156, vol. i. p. 667), Hemp and Hop (Cannabis, Humuhis), 
the Paper Mulberry (Broussonetia papyrifera\ see fig. 229, p. 137), Dog’s Mercury 
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{Mei'cvHcdis), some Docks {Rumex Acetosa, Acetosella), Sea Buckthorn (Hippo^ 
phcLe), Poplar (Populus), and the Willows, one of which is figured on last page. 

The fourteenth group consists of species which hear true hermaphrodite flowers 
on one plant and pseudo-hermaphrodite female flowers on another, and pseudo- 
hermaphrodite male flowers on a third plant. Caryophyllaceous plants afibrd 
many examples of this group, viz. Saponaria ocymoidea, Silene acaulis^ nutana, 
Otitea and Saxifraga. Tliis arrangement is less often met with in Gentians, as, 
for example, in Oentiana' cilmta. 

A fifteenth gi'oup may be added, in which the species have their three kinds 
of flowers distributed in four ways on different plants, so that they can be divided 
into four varieties. Spircaa Aruncita is typical of this. It produces true her- 
maphrodite flowers and pseudo-hermaphrodite male and female flowers. The 
three kinds of flowers are arranged thus: (1) some plants bear only pseudo- 
hermaphrodite female flowera, (2) others only pseudo-hermaphrodite male flowers, 
(3) some bear both hermaphrodite flowers and pseudo-hermaphro<lite male flowers, 
and (4) in addition there are yet other plants whose flowers are all hermaphrodite. 

To complete this summary it should be mentioned that some species exhibit 
deviations from their usual distribution of the sexes, although this is not often 
the case. For instance, plants of the dioecious Nettle (Urtica dioica) sometimes 
occur with both tme pistillate and staminate flowers on the same individual. 
The same thing is occasionally seen in Willows. Most of the plants of the 
Wild Basil (Clinopodium vulgare) in a given locality bear hermaphrodite flowers, 
but from a few of the flowers on some plants anthers are either partially or 
wholly absent. Staminate plants of Vitis cordata were grown in the Vienna 
Botanical Gardens and only developed staminate flowers for many years, but 
occasionally true hermaphrodite flowers appeared os well. Single staminate 
flowers have been repeatedly observed on the pistillate plants of the dioecious 
Dog*s Mercury (Mercurialia annua), and in Lychnis diuma and vesperiina true 
staminate flowers and isolated hermaphrodite flowers are sometimes found to- 
gether. Single hermaphrodite flowers occur here and there in the inflorescences 
of the Castor-oil plant (Ricinua communis) among the true pistillate and 
staminate flowers, and on many plants of Saponaria ocymoidea true hermaphro- 
dite and pseudo-hermaphrodite female flowers have been seen together with 
pseudo-hermaphrodite male flowers. 

In the light of these results of recent investigation it is evident that the 
theory expressed in the Linnean System, viz. that the great majority of Phanero- 
gams bear only hermaphrodite flowers, is not confirmed, and that the view held 
by LinnsBUs as to the completeness and importance of this type of flower breaks 
down with it. 

But since it is now established that the separation of the sexes in the Vegetable 
Kingdom is such a widespread phenomenon, it must offer some advantage, and this 
advantage can only lie in connection with cross-fertilization. By croaa-fertUization 
in Phanerogams we mean here the transference of pollen-cells from one flower to 
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the stigma of another which contains the female sexual cells in its ovary; and we 
may distinguish between crossing in plants of the same and of different species. 
In the former case the pollen of one flower is deposited on the stigma of another 
flower belonging to a plant of the same species; in the latter case the pollen is 
deposited on the stigma of a flower which is 'not of the same species. Obviously 
in the latter process, which is also termed hyhndization^ the two tlovters arc some 
distance apart. Of the former process there are two varieties, viz. Oeitonogamy 
(from yelruy, a neighbour, and ydfiot, marriage), when the two flowers are immediate 
neighbours, growing upon the same plant, and Xenogam'y (from a stranger, 
and ydfjLos, marriage), when they are on different plants of the same species. 

Although the distribution of the sexes on different plants or in different 
flowers of the same plant has been indicated as advantageous, even as a condition 
for the occurrence of cross-fertilization, it must not be supposed that it is the 
only contrivance for ensuring hybridization, xenogamy, or geitonogamy. It is 
beyond question that the same result is obtained in true hermaphrodite flowers, 
i.e. that plants whose flowers all contain fertile pollen-grains and ovaries which 
are capable of development can cross with one another. Of course special arrange- 
ments arc necessary for this, and the more important of them will be mentioned 
in the following pages and illustrated by a few examples. In some instances 
cross-fertilization is unavoidable from the mutual arrangement and position of the 
two kinds of sexual organs which occur together in a true hermaphrodite flower. 
If during the whole time of flowering the stigma assumes such a position as to 
be brushed by an insect which is visiting the flower, but at the same time is so 
placed that it cannot receive the pollen from the anthers immediately surrounding 
it, it may be safely assumed that it is adapted to cross-fertilization. This is 
the case, for example, in the White Lily {lAlium album). Day Lily (Hemerocallis 
flam and fulm), Anthericum, and numerous bulbous plants of the Cape {Amaryllis, 
Albuca, &c.) The entrance to these flowers is directed laterally, and the style 
projects so far beyond the anthers with their sticky pollen that its stigma never 
receives any of it. On the other hand, wdicn the projecting style is used as a 
resting-place by flying animals which come laden with pollen from another flower, 
it is unavoidable that foreign pollen should be deposited on the stigma, and so 
a crossing results. The same is true of various Boraginacem (e.g. Echium), Scro- 
phulariaceuB (e.g. Pcederota Ageria), Bindweeds (e.g. Convol'uidua sepi'um, syl- 
vaticus, I'ucanua), Caprifoliacese (e.g. Linnoea borealis), Rhododendrons (e.g. Rho- 
dodendron ChamoDcistus), and Cactace?© (e.g. MammiUaria, Eehmocaefus). Many 
flowers whose entrance is directed upwards (e.g. LUium h'uJhifervm, Olauci'um 
luteum, Qeniiana Bavaidca, nivalis, vema) show the same condition of anthers 
and stigmas. In the flowers of the Mezereon {Daphne Mezereu/m) the stigma is 
not beyond and above the anthers, as in the plants just mentioned, but it forms 
the termination of the ovary at the base of the perianth-tube, whilst the anthers 
are situated in the upper part of the tube. Some pollen may occasionally fall 
b om the anthers on to the stigmas in erect flowers, especially when they shrivel 
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up as the blossom fades, but the majority of Mezereon flowers stand out hori- 
zontally from the branches, and in these it is hardly possible for the adhesive 
pollen to reach the stigmas unaided, although the anthers and stigma are not 
more than 2 mm. apart. Mezereon flowers are visited so industriously by bees, 
however, that most of the stigmas are pollinated by strange pollen, and thus 
manifold crossings are obtained. In the majority of Orchids, too, the pollen is 
only brought from its hiding-place by insects which hardly ever deposit it on the 
adjacent stigma, but as a rule transfer it to the stigma of another flower. 

Heterostyled plants present a peculiar condition. Many GentianacesB (e.g. Meny- 
anthea trifoliata, Gentiana RfuBtica and Qermanica\ the various species of Bastard 
Toadflax (Theaium), numerous Primulacese (e.g. Androaace, Aretia, Gregorio^ Hot- 


1 



Fig. 288 —Heterostyled flowers 

* Finnt of primula minima with a hing-st^led (lower a Plant of the same species with a short-styled flnwei • Short-styled 
flower <if Pulmonana q/fleinolu * Long-styled flower of PtUmonana offlcinalu * Bliort-stylcd flower of JSuchMChoUzia 
Cah/urnica. * l^nig-styled flower of the same plant. All nat. size. 


tonia, Primvla, see figs. 288 ^ and 288 as well as many Boraginacese (e.g. Myoaotisp 
Mertenaia, Fulmonaria] see figs. 288® and 288*) and members of other groups, 
bear flowers with relatively short styles on one plant, the anthers being above the 
stigma, while, on another plant of the same species, the flowers have all relatively 
long styles, and the anthers are inserted below the stigma. At the opening of the 
flowers the stigmas cannot receive pollen unaided either from the anthers above or 
from those below them. But an insect, which, by inserting its proboscis into a 
short-styled flower, has brushed against the anthers at the mouth of the corolla- 
tube, and thus loaded itself with pollen, will deposit this exactly on the stigma of a 
long-styled flower, should it enter one, since the stigma is just at the same level in 
the second flower as the circle of anthers in the first-visited, short-styled form. 
the same way it is hardly neces.sary to say that the pollen, which has adhered to 
the proboscis of a honey-sucking insect half-way up the corolla-tube of a long- 
styled flower, will be deposited on the stigma which reaches the same level in «- 
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short-styled flower. I shall return to the subject of heterostyly in the next chapter, 
and will merely say here that there are also plants whose anthers and stigmas 
present three kinds of arrangement. For example, in the Purple Loosestrife 
{Lythrv/m Salicaria) the flowers on one plant will have long styles, on another 
medium styles, and short styles on a third plant; the two whorls of stamens in 
plants with long-styled flowers are below the stigma; in the medium-styled flowers, 
one whorl of anthers is above, and the other below the stigma; whilst in the short- 
styled flowers both whorls of anthers are above the stigma We should also briefly 
state here that the Eschacholtzia, which usually possesses four styles (figs. 288 * and 
288®), develops styles of unequal length in its flowers; in some flowers, which are 
•distinguished by their larger circumference, there are two longer and two shorter. 
The longer styles receive the pollen from other flowers, and are adapted to cross- 
fertilization, while the shorter st 3 de 8 are pollinated hy the anthers standing close 
beside them (fig. 288 *). There are also smaller flowers containing four styles which 
are all so short that thej^ do not project above the pollen -producing anthers 
(fig. 288*). We can only briefl}’^ touch upon the remarkable Ranunculacese and 
Rosacem (Anemone holde-nsia, Pulsatilla alpina, vervalis, BanvmcvZus alpeatris, 
(flac'ialia, Oeum monianum, reptavs, &c)w'hich develop pseudo-hermaphrodite male 
flowers, as well as two kinds of hermaphrodite flowers, those with large ovary 
iind few short stamens, and those with small ovarj' and numerous long stamens; 
hut it may be stated that the former are adapted to crossing, and the latter to 
aut.ogainj\ 

Another contrivance for promoting cross-fertilization is the interchange of posi- 
tion of anthers and stigmas. Although this has l)een repeatedly mentioned already 
(see pp. 250 and 27G), it must again be described, since it represents one of the most 
im|)ortant contrivances for the crossing of hermaphrodite flowers, and can only be 
completely understood when regarded from this point of view. The change of 
l)osition consists essentially in this; the place occupied for some time by the ripe 
stigma is assumed later by the pollen-laden anthers, and vice verad. Since this 
l)Osition is directly in the ptith traversed by the honey-sucking insect as it enters, 
the pollen is brushed on to the stigmas in one flower and collected from the anthers 
in another — a condition necessarily leading to cross-fertilization. This change of 
position is brought about by spontaneous movements in the anther-filaments, or by 
similar changes of direction in the styles. It may even happen that both the 
stamen-filaments and the styles of the same flower alter their position and actually’' 
exchange places. We may distinguish no less than different varieties of this 
<jhange of position. 

In one group of plants, of which the Dwarf Leek (Allium Charmcemoly) may 
be taken as an example, the ripe stigma is seen in the middle of the newly-opened 
ilower, while the anthers ore pressed back against the perianth-leaves. Later, as 
'be anthers open and expose their pollen, they pass towards the centre by reason 
■'f the peculiar movement of their filaments till they come close to the stigma 
‘•ud form a yellow ball. Tliis is necessarily touched by an insect as it enters the 
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flower, although previously only the stigma would have been brushed in the same 
position. 

In a second group, to which belong many Gentians (fientiana asclepiadea, 
cUiata, Pnewmonanthe), most Malvacese (AbutiloJi, 3falva), the numerous species 
of Monkshood (Aconitum), Funkia, and the Red Valerian (Centranthus), the pollen 
in a young flower is exposed close to the path of the honey -seeking insect; some- 
times only from a single anther (as in CentranthuR, tigs. 289 sometimes from 
five or six, or from quite a number united together in one bundle (Malvacem). The 
stigmas are at first hidden behind, i.e. below the anthers; later on the anther- 
filaments bend back in a semicircle, and the stigmas are exposed. When only a 
single stigma is present (hitherto hidden behind the anther as in Centmoiihus) of 
course only one can be displayed (see figs. 289 ^ and 289 ^). When an insect comes 
for honey it strikes against the exposed stigmas, just as it did previously against 
the anthers. 

The third group contains species of Gladiolus, A canthus, Penstemon, and Sage 
{Salvia; see fig. 271, p. 262). The styles and stigmas of the horizontally -directed 
flowers of these plants lie close against the roof-like portion of the corolla above the 
anthers, but later the style bends down until the stigma lies just in the path whicli 
leads to the honey, so that insects passing this way (laden with pollen from the 
younger flowers) deposit it in older ones, so producing cross-fertilization. 

In the fourth group, to which belong the genera Allionia and Phalavgium, the 
stigma at the commencement of flowering i.s at the end of the projecting style in 
front of the anthers, and insects flying to the flowers are obliged to brush against 
this stigma. Afterwards the style bends sideways through an angle of 80-90®, so 
that the stigma is removed from the road leading to the honey. Now, when insects 
fly to the flower they come in contact with the pollen-covered anthers only. 

In flowers of the fifth group, of which the Germander {Tr.ucrinm; see figs. 
289 *) is a type, the change of position resembles that of Centranthus in that the 

thread-like anther-filaments are placed at the aperture of the flower, .so that insects 
strike against the anthers as they enter. Afterwards the stamens bend up, and the 
anthers are removed from the path, whilst concurrently the stigm^is are exposed. 
But there is this important difference— -in the Germander the style as well as the 
stamens alters its direction and position and bends downwards like a bow till tlie 
stigmas come to lie in exactly the same position as was previously occupied by the 
anthers. 

In the flowers of the sixth group, typical examples of which are furnished by the 
sweet Basil (Ocymum Basiliemn) and the well-known climber, Cohesa acandenSt the 
same kind of change of position occurs as in the Germander; but the stamen-fila- 
ments bend down instead of up, and the style upwards instead of downwards. At 
the beginning of flowering the anthers intercept the passage to the honey at the 
base of the flower, but later on they sink downwards, while the style arches up, 
bringing the stigma to the identical place previously occupied by the anthers. 

The remarkable change of position of stigmas and anthers in plants of the 
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seventh group as shown by the Nightshade (AtropcC), Scopolia^ Henbane (Hyoa- 
cy(vtnua) and the Mandrake {Mandragor^) has been already described on p. 278 
and illustrated in figs. 279® and 279 In young blossoms the stigma stands in the 
middle of the flowers, and the anthers lie against the walls of the corolla: in older 
flowers the anthers stand in the middle, and the style becomes pressed against the 
corolla. 

The shrubby species of Honeysuckle (Lonicera alpigeTia, nigra, and Xylostewm), 
and the genus Scrophularia may be taken as examples of the eighth group. Their 
flowers are horizontally placed. At first the straight style rises out of the centre 
of the flower, and the stigma is held directly in the path leading to the honey. 



Ftg 280 — Change of Poettinn of Anthers and Stlgiiias 


1 liiflnrcsceiire of the Rrd Valerian (Otntranthtu ruber). * A aiiiglc flower of tlie l^•d Valerian shortly after opening. > The 
lame flower at a later itoge * Iiiflorcicence of Teuertum onenlale * .Single flower of the laine plant ahortly after 
opening • 'I'he lunio flower at a luter stage. i amt * iiat. size, and • Boinewhat niognifled. 


The anthers are above the stigma in Lonicera, but in Scrophularia they are hidden 
at the end of their arched filaments in the cavity of the pitcher-shaped corolla, 
hater on the stigma is moved out of the path by the downward curvature or sharp 
bending of the style, the anthers assuming the position occupied by the stigma by 
means of a corresponding straightening and alteration of direction of their filaments. 

The Hellebore (Hellehorus), a type of the ninth group, has comparatively large 
flowers with abundant honey. The honey is not in the centre of the flower, as in 
the instances quoted above, but is secreted in comet-shaped receptacles outside the 
ring of stamens. Accordingly the honey-sucking insects do not go to the centre of 
the flower but to the circumference, and this explains why the stigmas and anthers, 
which are to be brushed by the insects, are arranged in a corresponding circle. 
When the flower opens the styles radiate outwards, and are bent, so that the stigmas 
stand over the honey receptacles. The anthers are crowded together in the middle 
of the flower, and are not touched by the insect as it enters. Afterwards the styles 
straighten and move towards the centre of the flower while the stamen-filaments 
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elongate, and thus assume a position overhanging the honey receptacles, where they 
are inevitably brushed by insects. 

For the tenth group we may select the Rue (Ruta\ see fig. 290) as an example. 
The fiower contains ten anthers supported by stiff filaments, arranged in the form 
of a star. First, one of these filaments bends up and places its aiilher in the middle 
of the fiower, just in the way to the fieshy ring which secretes nectar at the base 
of the pistil: it remains there about a day, and then bends back and resumes its 
former position. While the first stamen is bending back, a second rises up and 
undergoes the same movements. And so it goes on until the ten anthers luive all 
stood in the centre of the flower in turn and discharged their pollen there. When, 
finally, the last stamen has bent back again, the stigma, which has meanwhile 
matured, is seen in the centre of the flower where the anthers have successively 

shed their pollen. 

A process which is closely connected with the 
interchange of position of anthers and stigmas, in 
bringing about cross-fertilization between herma- 
phrodite flowers, is the separation and subsequent 
falling away of the stigmas when the surrounding 
anthers begin to dehisce. We may take one of 
the UrticacesB, the Wall Pellitory (P(irietaria\ see 
figs. 291 -•*•'*), as a tyj)e of this. The stigma is 
always developed before the flowers open in this 
plant, and at the commencement of the flowering period it may be seen projecting 
like a dusting-brush from the green flower-bud (fig. 291 ®). The curved anther- 
filaments are at this time coiled like watch-springs and covered over by the as yet 
unopened floral-leaves. Before these filaments jerk up and scatter their pollen the 
stigma withers and shrivels up and the style becomes detached from the ovary. 
It falls off with the dried-up stigma, so that, when the pollen is liberated from the 
anthers, the ovary is terminated merely by a small stump which is really the 
withered remnant of the fallen style (fig. 291 *), 

The falling of the anthers and stamens at the time when the adjoining stigmas 
become mature is of much more frequent occurrence than the detachment and 
falling of the stigmas before the pollen is shed. In the flowers of Balsams ( Jm- 
•patiens glandidoaa, Nolitangere, tricomis, &c.) the anthers are united into a kind 
of cap which arches over the stigma. As soon as the flower has opened and become 
accessible to flying insects, the anthers dehisce and only the cap which they form 
can be seen at the entrance to the flower. Later, the filaments of the anthers 
become detached, and the anther-cap falls out of the flower; only the stigma, 
which has meanwhile matured, is now visible in the middle of the flower. The 
large-flowered species of Crane’s-bill (e.g. Geranivm argenteum, j}raten8e, eylvaii- 
cum; see fig. 291 have a similar arrangement. Two of the anthers which have 
hitherto been covered by the petals dehisce almost simultaneous!}^ with the opening 
of the flower; the others then open in a certain order and expose their pollen in 



Fig. 200 —Flower of the Rue (Ruta gra- 
veoleru) x 3. (After Bailloii.) 
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turn. The stigmas in the centre of tiie flower are still folded together: as soon as 
they begin to separate the anthers fall away from their filaments, and the five 
mature outspread stigmas are surrounded only by the needle-shaped filaments 
minus their anthers (fig. 291 \ the left-hand flower). The same thing happens in 
some Saxifrages, of which Saacifraga rotundifolia (fig. 292) will serve as a type. 
After the petals have unfolded, a peculiar action on the part of the stamens is to be 
observed for several days. Each antlier as it dehisces is raised up by it« filament 
into an erect position (see fig. 292 ^), but remains in this position only for a short 
time; it bends down again the next day or the next but one, resuming its original 
position. The anther falls off, or if it remains as a shrivelled mass on the top of 
the filament it has by this time lost all its pollen. All the stamens in succession 



rig 201.— Completely dlcbogamouR Flowers 


* Oerantum tylvatioum with completely protandrone flowers. • Partefana offiemalm with completely protogyiioiis flnuers 
■Single flowers of Pan'fftana with mature hniRh-Bh:i|»cil stignm and clost-d toih d-np « 7'hi' biiiiip flowi-i »t a 

later stage of deyelopment , the stigma has fallen «ifT, the lllaments have straightened, and tlir anthers are flirting out 
their dusty polleu. t and ■ nut size, ■ and * siiniewliat inugnitled. 


undergo this rising and sinking. Not until all the pollen has disappeared do the 
two short styles, which up till now have been folded together like the two ends 
of a pair of tongs (fig. 292*), separate from one another, and their stigmas become 
capable of pollination (fig. 292*). The Gross of Parnassus {Pamimia palustrw] 
see fig. 267*, p. 249) os well as many Caryophyllacere (e.g. Alsine verva, Sileve 
8axifraga)t many Valerians (e.g. Valeriana officinalis) and Tulips (e.g. Tvlipa 
Didderi) exhibit the same course of development, especially the falling awa}*^ of 
the anthers. In Caryophyllaceae it often happens that the aiitherless filaments bend 
down in a semicircle under the petals and become so hidden that the flower might 
at first sight be thought to be pistillate instead of truly hermaphrodite. 

The end gained by this shedding of the anthera in the Balsam, Saxifrage, Grass 
of Parnassus, Chickweed, Pink, and numerous other plants with hermaphrodite 
flowers, is also obtained in the following manner: — The anthers are covered over 
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and hidden by tlie petals as soon as the neighbouring stigma begins to mature, 
so that they are no longer able to shed their pollen. The consequence is that the 
stigmas can only be pollinated with foreign pollen, which is of course the same thing 
as saying that only cross- fertilization can occur in these hermaphrodite flowers. In 
the hermaphrodite flowers of the Spiderworts {Tradescantia crasaula, Virginica, 
&c.), the anthers dehisce a considerable time before the stigmas mature. When 
the flower first opens, therefore, pollen only can be removed. But as soon as the 
stigmas become capable of fertilization the stamens roll up in a spiral, and soon 
afterwards the perianth withers and forms a moist, pulpy mass, quite covering the 
anthers on their rolled-up filaments. The style still projects stiffly from the flower 
and the stigmas remain capable of fertilization the whole of the following day. 
Shiall flies and other insects with short probosces now visit these flowers to suck 
up the juice of the pulpy petals, and at the same time the stigma is pollinated with 



1 A portion of the inflorescence with flowers at different stages tliat to the right still young, In the nilddle older. > Longi- 
tudinal section through a single flower with folded stigmai and one stamen shedding its jmlleii Another stamen (to left 
of THStil) has lost its anther, and four othei s have anthers which have not yet dehisced. > Tlie same flower at a later stage 
of development, with mature stigmas i nat sue; > and * x 4 5. 


pollen which they have brought from distant flowers, it being impossible to obtain 
that of the neighbouring anthers. It is an odd fact tliat some of the flowers of a 
Tradescantia, plant, all of which opened simultaneously in the morning, will be 
already closed the same evening, whilst others will remain open the whole of the 
following day. It would seem that in those flowers which remain open the succu- 
lent hairs of the staminal filaments are devoured by flies, thus is the pollen obtained 
which is to be taken to the stigmas of the flowers whose anthers are hidden under 
the pulpy perianth. A peculiar process is observed in the flowers of Telephiwm 
Imperati, a native of Southern Europe, belonging to tlie CaryophyllaceaB. Hero 
the anthers open first, but, as soon as the stigmas mature, the anthers — even if they 
have not a» yet discharged all their pollen — are covered over by the petals, so that 
only pollen from other younger flowers can reach the ripe stigmas. 

By these contrivances the same result is obtained in hermaphrodite flowers as 
by the separation of the two kinds of sexual organs on diflferent plants, or on 
different flowers of the same plant In all cases it seems to be the separation of 
the two kinds of sexual organs within the limits of the same species which is aimed 
at. The separation of the two kinds of sexual organs by the non-simultaneous 
maturation of the pollen and of the stigmas in any one species is just as efiective in 
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promoting cross-fertilization as their separation by actual distance. In other words, 
separation in time is as efficient as separation in space; and tliese flowers, though 
structurally hermaphrodite (in that they contain both male and female organs), are 
— as the mechanism works out — unisexual (in that only one set of organs is mature 
at any given moment). This maturation of the sexual organs so that they are 
capable of fertilization at diflerent times in the same plant, is termed dichogamy 



Fig. S0&— Inoomplfltelj dichogunioui Vlowen 

1 BpikMum anffUMlifoUum with protudroiia flowen. * Brmumu Caueatieut with protogynoui flowm. 

apart, and ydpos, marriage), and we may distinguish between protogyruma and 
jyrotandroua dichogamy. If the stigmas are able to receive pollen, retain it, and 
stimulate it to put out pollen-tubes at a time when the pollen in the same flower is 
still unripe and hidden in the anthers, this particular species is termed protogynovs 
(from wpOrot, first, and yMj, a woman). But if the pollen is shed from the dehisced 
anthers, whilst the stigmas in the same flower are yet immature, i.e. not susceptible 
to pollination, then the species is said to be protandi'oua (rpuros, first, and a man). 
In the racemose inflorescence of the Willow-herb {Epilobium anguatifolium), which 
is represented in fig. 293 \ the upper flowers are seen to be still closed; a little 
lower are three flowers which have just opened, the middle one being visited by a 
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humble-bee, whilst lower still are flowers which have been open for two days. In 
the recently-opened flowers the anthers are covered with pollen, while the stigmas 
on the end of the downwardly-curved style are as yet immature and folded together 
into a club-like body. This plant is therefore protandrous. The inflorescence of 
Eremv/rua CcmcasictLS, belonging to the Liliacese, is figured beside it (293®). Here, 
again, the youngest flowers are still in bud, those coming next below have just 
opened, whilst lower down still are the oldest flowers of all. In the newly-opened 
flowers the anthers are closed and no pollen is exposed, but the pointed stigma, 
terminating the upwardly-curved style, is already mature, so that this plant is 
protogynous. Both protandrous and protogynous dichogamy may be complete or 
incomplete. It is complete when the stigma begins to ripen after the removal of 
the pollen from the adjoining anthers by wind or by flower-visiting insects, so that 
it can no longer fertilize its own flower; or if the stigma is withered, dried up, or 
fallen away as soon as the anthers of the same flower open and expose the pollen 
or scatter it abroad, as in the Wall Pellitory (see figs. 291 * ). Dichogamy is 
incomplete when the ripening of the two kinds of sexual organs is not, indeed, 
simultaneous, but when the capacity for fertilization of one sex is not at an end 
before the other sex in the same flower is mature. There are, of course, many 
grades in incomplete dichogamy. In long-lived flowers the start which one sex 
has over the other may amount to several days, but in short-lived flowers it may 
be limited to a few hours. Cruciferje all have protogynous flowers. The already 
mature stigma is visible in the centre of the flower as soon as the petals open, 
but the surrounding anthers are still shut up. This only lasts for a short time ; 
soon the anthers dehisce, and then both sexes come into operation. In Lepulivm 
Draha, Sisymbrium Sophia, and numerous other species, this difference of time 
( lasting from the moment when the stigma is accessible to the moment when the 
anthers begin to shed tlie pollen) is only 2-5 hours. Tlie same may be said of 
numerous Rock-roses, Papaveraceous plants. Cactuses, Ranunculaceffl, Bosacem, 
Boraginaceae, CentianacesB, Ericaceae, and Valerianacese (ag. Helianthemum alpeMre, 
Olcmcium luteum, Opuntia nana, Actcea spicata, Adonis vemalis, Ati^agene edpinat 
Clematis Viialha, Potentilla caulescenSyCynogloasumpictum, Litkospermum arvense, 
Menya/athes trifoUata, Arctostaphylos uva-ursi, Vaccinivm Myrtillus, Valerian- 
ella dentata). Even the majority of ephemeral flowers exhibit dichogamy. The 
flowers of the Marvel of Peru {Mi/rahUis Jalapa) open between seven and eight 
o'clock in the evening; as soon as the margins of the flower unfold, the small 
stigma, resembling a tiny brush, is able to receive pollen, but the anthers are as yet 
entirely closed. About 10-15 minutes later the anthers dehisce and shed their 
pollen. The difference in the time is so slight here that it would be unnoticed by 
most people, and this explains why such flowers have not been regarded as dicho- 
gamous. But the veiy circumstance that the maturation of the two kinds of sexual 
organs is not simultaneous, even in ephemeral flowers, is of the greatest importance 
for the question of the significance of dichogamy and must be especially dwelt 
upon here. 
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In protogynous dichogamy it is no uncommon thing for the stigma to project 
from the flower already fitted to receive pollen whilst the petals are still closely 

shut, the whole flower having the appearance of a bud. This happens in the 

Curled Pond weed {Potamogeton crispua, figured on p. 14«S), in Asphodels (e.g. 
Aaphodelus alhua), in Woodrushcs (e.g. LuzuLa nivea), in Elms (e.g. Ulmua campea- 
tris), in the Plantain (e.g. Plantago media), in several Rhododendrons (e.g. Rhodo- 
dendron ChaTnceciatvs), in Gortuaa, Deutzia, and many other plants. On the other 
hand, many plants with protandrous dichogamous flowers are known where the 
pollen is shed from the anthers while the petals are still folded as in the bud. On 
opening the ripe bud of GrucianelLa slglosa (figured on p. 265 it can be seen at 
a glance that the anthers have already dehisced some little time, and have 

deposited their pollen under the dome of the closed bud on the thickened warty 

surface at the end of the atjde. In the flowers of Rhododendron hirsutum, the 
pollen falls from the anthers while still in the bud, and the same may be observed 
also in many Composites, Campanulacete, and Papilionaceous flowers. 

We are not yet in a position to say whether protandrous or protogynous species 
are the more abundant, although the dichogamy of thousands of plants has been 
investigated. By generalizing on this subject one is liable to fall into very great 
error. It would be particularly dangerous to generalize prematurely on the results 
which have been obtained from the examination of many species of a genus, or 
many genera of a family, and to consider them to hold good for the whole group, 
for most genera contain some protandrous species, even when the majority of them 
are protogynous, and vice versa. Liliaceous plants are described as protandrous in 
most Botanical books, but in re^dity many of the genera and species are incom- 
pletely protogynous (Amaryllis, Aaphodelus, Golchicum, Erythronium, Leucqjum, 
Lilium Martagon, Narcissus pocticus, Omiihogalum umhellatum, ScillOj TriUivm, 
lVc.). Among the Umbelliferaj, which are usually stated to be all protandrous, 
there are quite a number of protogynous genera and species, as, for example, 
^Ethusa, Astrantia, Gaucalis, Eryngium, Ilacquetia, Pachypleurum, Sanicvla, 
Scandix, and Turgenia. This also applies to the Saxifrages: the majority, of 
course, are protandrous, but some of them, viz. Saxifraga androsacea and peltata 
are decidedly protogynous. The large-flowered species of Crane’s Bill (Oeranium 
argenteum, lividum., pratenae, aylvaticum) are protandrous, the small-flowered 
(Geranium columbinum, luddv/m, puaillum, Robertianum) are protogynous. In 
the ScrophulariacesB the genera Digitalis and Penstemon are protandrous, and the 
genera Linaria, Pcedet'ota, Phygeliua, Scrophularia, Veronica protogynous. Of 
species belonging to Boraginaceas some are protandrous {e.g. Borago, Echium), 
others protogynous (e.g. Gynogloaaum, Lithoapermum). In Ranunculacese the 
genus Aconitum is protandrous, while the genera Adonia, Anemone, Airagene, 
Glematia, and Poeonia are protogynous. In the Qentian family some are pro- 
tandrous, viz. Swertia perewnis, Oentiana aaclepiadea, ciliata, cruciata, Frcdidiii, 
Parmowica, Pneumonanthe, punctata, and proatrata; others, especially MenyanthM 
trifeUata, Oentiana Bavarica, Oermanica, gladalia, Rhatica, and vema are 
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protogynous. The same is true of Ericaceae, Valerianacene, PolemoniaceaB, and 
many other groups. As far as we know, the Composites, Campanulaceae, Labiatm, 
Malvaceae, Caryophyllaceae, and Papilionaceous plants are exclusively protandrous, 
Rushes and Woodrushes (Junctua and Luzvla), Aristolochiaceae and Thymelaceae, 
Caprifoliaceae, Globularias, Solanaceae, Rosaceae, Berberidaceae, and Ciuciferae 
exclusively protogynous. 

It has already been pointed out that the non-simultaneous maturation of the 
sexual organs goes hand in hand with the separation in space of the two sexes in 
most instances, or, in other words, that in plants where the two kinds of sexual 
organs have in any way been separated from one another in the flowers by actual 
distance, dichogamy also obtaina Thus, for example, it appears that all species of 
plapts whose hermaphrodite flowers are adapted to cross-fertilization by the relative 
position and arrangement of their two kinds of sexual organs, or by the interchange 
of position of anthers and stigmas are, moreover, dichogamous, although this dicho- 
gamy may be only of slight duration. Plants with heterost3’'led flowers are also 
dichogi^inous, since those with short-styled and those with long-styled flowers 
develop at different times. If one observes the many hundred individuals of 
PrimvZa Auricula, growing side by side on a rocky crag under the same condi- 
tions, it is easy to see that the plants wdth long-styled flowers are eai-lier than those 
with short styles. The former arc already over while the latter are in full bloom. 
The reverse is the case in Auricula longiflora; here plants with short-sty Itul flowers 
are in full blossom when the long-styled flowers of the neighbouring plants are still 
in bud. 

Plants bearing pseudo - hermaphrodite flowers are also dichogamous. The 
Valerians (Faic^naria dioica, polygama, and tripteris) open their pistillate flowers 
3-5 days before their staniinate flowers in the same locality; these plants are 
therefore decidedly protogynous. In the Alpine Dock {Rumex alpiuua), the 
stigmas of the pistillate flowers are ripe 2-3 days before the anthers of the 
staminate flowers and of the truly hermaphrodite flowers on the same plant have 
opened. In the Ash {Fraxinua exedsior), the stigmas of the pistillate flowers are 
mature whilst the anthers in the neighbouring staminate and hennaphrodite 
flowers are still closed. The latter do not usually shed their pollen till 4 days 
later. The dichogamy of the Grasses, which bear both true staminate and herma- 
phrodite flowers, is very striking (e.g. Anthoxanthum odoratvm, Hierochloa 
australia, Melica altiaaima, and Sealeria cesruUa). In these plants the anthers do 
not liberate their pollen until the neighbouring stigmas have been mature for two 
days. This may also be observed in Composites whose capitula contain true herma- 
phrodite and pistillate flowers, and in those with true pistillate and pseudo-herma- 
phrodite male flowers. The stigmas of the pistillate flowers arc already mature 
two days before any pollen can be obtained from the adjoining truly hermaphrodite 
or staminate flowers. It will suffice to mention as examples of this Aatar alpinus, 
Aronicum glaciate, Bellidiastrvm Michelii, Doronievm cordatvm, Erigeron 
alpinvm, Gnaphalium Leontopodium, TuaaUago Farfa/ra, and Calendula offici- 
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tidlia. Labiates which bear only true hermaphrodite flowers on one plant, and 
only pseudo-hermaphrodite female flowers on another are protogynous. In the 
Marjoram {Origanwm. vvlgare), tlie pistillate (pseudo-hermajdirodite female) flowers 
are ripe as much as eight days or longer before the true hermaphrodite flowers. 
The fact must be emphasized that these remarks only refer to such flowers or 
plants as develop under similar conditions of life, and that they are not applicable 
to instances where the early or late maturity depends upon whether the habit <at 
is a sunny or shaded one. 

As far as we can tell at present all monoecious jdants are protogynous. Sedges, 
Bulrushes, Bur-Reeds (Carex, Typha, Sparganium), Aroids with monoecious flowers, 
tlie Maize {Zea Mays), the monoecious Stinging Nettle (Urtica ureas), the Water 
Milfoil (Myriophyllum), the Burnet (Poterium), the Burweed (Xanthium), the 
monoecious Kuphorbiacem {Euphorbia, Ricinus, liuxus), and especially Alders and 
Birches, Walnuts and Planes, Elms and Oaks, Hazels and Beeches, are all markedly 
])rotogynous. In most of these plants, especially the last-named trees and shrubs, 
the dust-like pollen is not shed from the anthers until the stigmas on the same 
plant hava been matured 2-3 days. Sometimes the inteiwal between the ripening 
of the sexes is still greater. The majority of dicecious plants also are protogynous. 
In the luxuriant Willows on the banks of rivers a single s])ecics is sometimes 
represented by thousands of bushes. Some of them bear staminate, the others 
pistillate flowers. They grow on the same soil, are exposed to the same amount of 
Kimlight, and are fanned by the same breezes, and yet, in spite of identical external 
conditions, the plants with pistillate flowera certainly precede their staminate 
neighbours. The stigmas of the Almond Willow {Salix amygdali7va) are already 
mature 2-3 days l»efore a single anther of this species has dehisced anywhere. The 
same happens in the Purple-wullow, Osier, and Crack-wdllow. This phenomenon 
can also be observed in the sub-alpine Willows (Salix fierhacea, return, reticulata), 
but here the difference in time is usually restricted to a single day. Among the 
countless plants of Hemp {Cannabis sativa), which grow up together in the summer 
in closest proximity from seeds sown on level fields, most of the individuals which 
bear pistillate flowers have already protruded their stigmas before a single stami- 
nate flower has opened. The latter do not unfold until 4-5 days after the pistillate 
plants have begun to blossom, and then only does the wind scatter the pollen from 
their versatile anthers. In the Dog’s Mercurj^”, especially in the perennial species of 
the genus {Mercui'ialU ovata and perennis) which grow in small clumps in the 
depths of our woods, plants with pistillate and others with staminate flowers being 
<'lose together on the same soil, the stigmas are capable of fertilization at least two 
<lays before the pollen is shed. The same thing is observed in the Hop {Hv/mulus 
l upuLus), and in many other dioecious plants. 

All these facts are of the greatest importance in the question of the significance 
<^f cross-fertilization. If the maturation of the sexes at different times had been 
observed only in those species of plants which bear hermaphrodite flowers, dicho- 
gamy might be regarded merely os the completion of the contrivances for preventing 
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the pollen from fertilizing the stigmas of the same flower, i.e. for preventing self- 
fertilization or autogamy. For example, the relative position of the anthers and 
stigmas in the flowers of the Arrow -grass {Triglochin; see fig. 237, p. 149) renders 
it almost impossible for the pollen to reach the stigmas in the same flower, but the 
possibility would not be excluded were the anthers to shed their pollen at the 
time when the stigmas were capable of being fertilized. Since, however, in the 
flowers of the Arrow-grass, the stigmas are quite dried up at the the time of dehis- 
cence, autogamy is quite impossible, and so far dichogamy is a completion of the 
contrivances mentioned. But such cases of complete dichogamy as in the Arrow- 
grass, the Wall Pellitory, and the Grass of Parnassus, &c., are comparatively rare, 
and this explanation will not hold for the great bulk of hermaphrodite flowers 
w^hich are incompletely dichogamous. Still loss will it apply to monoecious and 
dioecious plants. Hero there is no question of autogamy or self-fertilization, and 
for this reason all hypotheses founded on the prevention of self-fertilization by 
dichogamy are futile. 

We cannot suppose, however, since the non-simultaneous maturation of the 
sexes is a phenomenon which occurs in most — perhaps in all — plants, that this 
contrivance has no meaning. I will now endeavour to elucidate the significance of 
dichogamy and invite the reader, first of all, to entiT one of the Willow plantations 
which have been briefly described above. The Purple Willow (Salix pv/rpturea) is 
just beginning to bloom. The pistillate flowers already display mature stigmas; 
but the staininate flowers are still behind, and not a single anther has opened. The 
staminate flowers of the Osier (Salix viminalis), on the other hand, growing in the 
same clump with the Purple Willow, are in their prime. The pollen of the O.sier is 
to be had in any abundance. Numerous bees have been attracted by the scent and 
colour of the male catkins, and they buzz from bush to bush, sucking the hone^ 
and collecting pollen. They are not dainty in their work, and do not limit them- 
selves to one species but fly impartially to the Purple Willow, to the Osier, or to other 
species of Willow which may happen to be present. Now, if a bee comes to suck 
the honey from the pistillate flowers of the Purple Willow, after it has just visited 
another Willow bush, where it has covered itself with pollen, obviously that bush 
must have been the Osier, Sweet Willow, Sallow Willow, or some other species, 
whose staminate flowers have already developed so far as to render their pollen 
accessible. It cannot have been a Purple Willow, because not a single anther of this 
species in the whole neighbourhood has yet opened. But since the stigmas of the 
Purple Willow are thus fertilized by the pollen of the Osier, &c., hybridization 
occurs. Two* or three days later, a legitimate crossing may take place, for, by this 
time the anthers of the Purple Willow will have protruded from the staminate 
flowers and opened widely, and abundance of pollen will be aflbrded to insects. 
These are not slow to visit the now accessible flowers, and they remove some of the 
pollen and transfer it to the stigmas of the same species which are still capable of 
being fertilized. Thus at the commencement of flowering hybridization is alone 
possible, and legiUmate cross-fertilization cannot take place till some time later, 
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in consequence of the dichogamy of these Willows. This obviously applies to all 
other Willows, and generally to all dioecious plants whose flowers are incompletely 
protogynous. 

In order to show that the same processes obtain in monoecious plants, 1 would 
ask the reader to accompany me to the edge of a moor where numerous moncecious 
Sedges (Carex) form the chief constituents of the vegetation. Widely different 
species grow in varied profusion side by side. Here at the margin of a dark pool 
Carex (icutiformis, Jiliformia, riparia, vesicarm, panicuLata^ there, on the marshy 
stretch close by, Carex flava, canescena, gUmca, Homschuchiana, and many others. 
These Sedges do not all blossom at the same time; one ceases to flower just when 
another is in its prime, and when, in a third sort, the flowers have just begun to 
fade. All moncecious Sedges are protogynous. The stigmas have been ripe 2-3 days, 
and have protruded far beyond their subtending bracts, so that it would seem 
natural that the pollen, wafted by the wind, would remain attached to them. But 
the anthers of the staminate flowers of the same species have not yet opened. It 
is evident then that the stigmas must be pollinated during the first and second day 
with pollen from other species which blossom earlier, for since the anthers of these 
earlier species are already open, each gust of wind will shake out their pollen and 
blow it over the moor, pollinating everything which is capable of being pollinated. 
The pollen of the same plants (afterwards shed from the staminate flowers above 
and close to the mature stigmas) can only be received in the second place on account 
of its later arrival. Thus, we see that incomplete dichogamy promotes hybrid- 
ization in the first place, and then, only later, a legitimate cross-fertilization in 
plants with monoecious flowers. 

It is well known that all the plants of a species growing under similar external 
conditions do not blossom on the same day, and this fact is worth noticing in so far 
as it might be thought po.ssible for the earlier plants of a species to provide pollen 
for the stigmas of later plants. This is certainly often the case, but it is also certain 
that the stigmas of the very earliest plant of a protogynous species can only be, and 
actually arc, fertilized with pollen from another species which flowers still earlier; 
thus the conclusion already arrived at must remain unaltered. 

It may be taken for granted, since plants with pseudo-hermaphrodite flowers 
behave exactly like dicecious and monoecious flowers in the manner of the transfer 
of their pollen, that their dichogamy has the same significance. The spikes of Docks 
belonging to the group Lapathv/m, viz. Rv/mex alpimua, Tiemorosua, and ohtuaifoiiua, 
bear principally pseudo-hermaphrodite flowers, which are some of them male, some 
female, and besides these a few true hermaphrodite flowers. In any one plant, the 
development of the stigmas is always considerably in advance of that of the anthers. 
The stigmas are ripe whilst the anthers are still closed. Under these circumstances 
the first flowers of a plant, whether pseudo- or truly hermaphrodite, can only receive 
pollen from other plants which have been in bloom for several days, and whose 
dehisced versatile anthers have been robbed of their pollen by the wind. It may 
further be taken for granted that any hundred plants of Rumex obtusifoliua, 
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growing together in a clump, will not all blossom together, and consequently 
innumerable crossings take place between the flowers of the individuals of this 
same species. Tlie first ripe stigmas of the earliest plants of Rumex ohtusifoliua 
within an hour’s walk can only receive their pollen during the first two days from 
other species of Dock, and therefore, when they first blossom, hybridization only 
can occur. It has already been stated that plants of Marjoram (Origanum vulgare, 
a Labiate), which bear pseudo-hermaphrodite female flowers, blossom fully eight days 
liefore those with truly hermaphrodite flowers. To this we might add that the 
plants which blossom first in any given district cannot obtain pollen from the same 
species, and that consequently, if the stigmas are, nevertheless, pollinated by insects, 
the pollen must have been obtained from some other species. In Compositaa, 
whose capitula contain both truly hermaphrodite and pseudo - hermaphrodite 
female flowers, the latter always mature some days before the former, and con- 
sequently the pioneer flowers in a given locality can only obtain pollen from 
species which bloom still earlier, so that again hybridization occurs In the 
floral region of the Black Sea man}’ Fleabanes grow side by side (Inula Oculus- 
Christi, enaifolia, Gemnanica, aalicina^ &c.), and in the summer they blossom 
in definite succession, so that one species always begins to fade when another is 
in its prime. Each capitulum of these Inulas consists of tongue-shaped pseudo- 
hermaphrodite female flowers on the circumference and tubular hermaphrodite 
flowers in the centre. The former unfold earlier than the latter, and for each 
species there is a certain period, if only two days, when the pollen, brought ly 
insects to the stigmas of the pistillate flow'crs on the circumference, can onl}’ have 
been obtained from another species, since their own pollen is not obtainable. Man}' 
other examples of the same kind might be quoted, all pointing to the fact that 
hybridization at the commencement of flowering and the subsequent legitimab* 
crossing depend mainly on the incomplete dichogamy obtaining in these plants. 

It is the same with plants which have true hermaphrodite flowers. In hetero- 
styled species either the long-styled or the short-styled flowers may develop first. 
The long-styled flowers of Primula Auricula and the short-styled flowers of 
Primula longiflora are the earlier, consequently, the stigmas of the first long-styled 
Primula plants can only be fertilized with pollen from other species. This is 
often actually effected by insect-agency, and gives rise to numerous Primula hybrids. 
The same thing is repeated in hermaphrodite flowers which are not heterostyled. 
When a plant is protogynous, as, for example, the open-flowered Pas(iue-flower, 
Pulsatilla patens^ the earliest flow’ers can receive no pollen from anthers of their 
own species, because not one is open, but it would be possible for them to be 
provided with the pollen of other species of the same genus which inhabit the same 
locality but blossom earlier. This, of course, only holds good for the commencement 
of the flowering period, and only for those plants of the species which are the first 
to open their flowers in a given place. At a later period of flowering legitimate 
crossing will occur, because by that time the earliest plants have shed their pollen, 
and it may be collected and transferred by insects. Among hermaphrodite plants 
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there are many whose flowers are not protogynous but protandrous. Here tlie 
stigmas of the earliest flowers of a species cannot be pollinated, because they are 
immature and inaccessible. What, then, becomes of the pollen of these first prot- 
androus flowers? If it is carried by the wind or by insects, as soon as it is liberated 
from the anthers, to any stigma, that stigma must of necessity belong to another 
sj)ecies which has already become receptive. Towards the end of the flowering 
period, the pollen usually runs short in most protandrous species, whilst the stigmas 
of these stragglers have only just attained maturity. They could only obtain 
pollen from flowers which had not developed so far. But if these flowers are the 
last in the locality, and they are protandrous, there is no more pollen to be had 
from that species, and obviously they must be satisfied with pollen from some other. 
Accordingly hybridization is a matter of necessity in the latest flowers of herma- 
phrodite plants which are protandrous, just as it is in the earliest flowers of those 
which are protogynous. 

From these facts we may infer that every dichogamous plant has an opportunity 
for illegitimate crossing or hybridization at the beginning or end of its flower- 
ing, and that dichogamy — especially incomplete dichogamy— is the most important 
factor in its production. Of course this does not exclude dichoganiy from playing 
an important part in legitimate crossing as well. On the whole, however, we can 
maintain the view that the separation of the sexes by the maturation of the sexual 
organs at different times leads to hybridization, whilst their separation in space 
promotes legitimate crossing. The fact that the separation of the sexes in time 
and space usually occur in conjunction, harmonizes with this conclusion, i.e. that 
the dievcious, moruecious, and pseudo-hermaphrodite flowers, as well us those herma- 
phrodite flowers who.se sexual organs are separated by some little distance, are 
in addition incompletely dichogamous, because by this contrivance the flowers of 
any species obtain (1) the possibility of hybridization at the beginning or end of their 
flowering period, and (2) of legitimate crossing during the rest of that time. This also 
explains why incomplete dichogamy is so much more frequent than complete dicho- 
gamy; why there are no dioecious species of plants with completely dichogamous 
fltiwers; and why, if one ever should occur, it would of necessity soon disappear. Let 
us suppose that somewhere or other there grows a species of Willow with completely 
protogynous dioecious flowers, that is to say, a species in which the female flowers 
mature first, and have ceased to l»e receptive before the male flowers in the same 
region discharge their pollen. Hybridization only could occur in it, and the young 
Willow plants resulting from it would all lie hybrids whose form would no longer 
agree absolutely with that of the pistilliferous plant. The species would therefore 
not be able to reproduce its own kind by its seed, and it would leave no descen- 
dants of similar form ; in other words, it would die out. 

Two varieties of legitimate crossing, caused by the separation of the sexes by 
actual distance, have already been mentioned (see p. 301), viz., Xenogamy and 
Oeitonogamy. We speak of xenogamy (from a stranger, and yd/ios, marriage) 
when the flowers in question belong to different individuals of the same species. 
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and of geitonogamy (from yeirtau^ a neighbour, and ydiios, marriage) when the two 
flowers are on the same plant. We cannot, however, draw a sharp line between 
the two. 'The offshoots of a plant, which become ultimately isolated, forming inde- 
pendent plants, arc, in point of origin, identical with the branches of a plant which 
remain attached. Accordingly, when a crossing occurs between flow^ers produced on 
plants that have arisen from one another by offshoots, the process is not essentially 
different from the crossing which takes place between flowers on adjacent branches. 
It is nevertheless convenient to keep the two cases distinct, on account of certain 
processes connected with the greater or lesser distances between the flowers. 

Both in xenogamy and geitonogamy the transport of the pollen is effected 
partly by wind and partly by flower-visiting insects. How this is carried out, 
and the endless variety which exists, has been dealt with in detail in previous 
chapters. Geitonogamy is not infrecpiently, however, brought about in other ways, 
as by the pressing of mature stigmas on the liberated pollen of neighbouring flowers, 
or by the actwil falling of pollen upon them. Since these methods of cross- 
pollination have only been incidentally touched upon, they must be described here 
somewhat more fully. 

The conditions for crossing between neighbouring flow^ers are simple when the 
flowers are crowded in heads, umbels, bunches, spikes, and the like, stainling so 
close together that the stigmas of one flower can easily touch the pollen-covered 
anthera of another. And since this kind of crossing is actually very wide.spread 
and is repeated in certain species with great regularity, generation after generation, 
we are justified in regarding these Ibnns of inflorescence as being pajjticularly 
associated with geitonogamy, and in assuming that a not unimporbint advantage 
of a crowded inflorescence lies in the jx).ssibility of crossing between the neighbour- 
ing flowers of a plant (see vol. i. p 740). 

As w^e might expect, this particular form of crossing occurs with great frequency 
in Compositffi, wliose flowers are crowded so densely into capitula that the whole 
inflorescence might be taken, at firat sight, for a single flower; consequently this 
extensive family of plants, which includes more than 10,000 species, will be the most 
suitable in which to descriV>e the phenomenon of geitonogamy. We will commence 
with those Composites whose heads only conttiin “ray” or ligulate florets. The 
term ray or ligulate floret is applied to florets whose corolla is tubular only at the 
base, the free end being flattened and projecting outwards like a tongue or strap, as 
in the Dandelion. In Prenanthes each capitulum consists of only five such ray- 
florets. In each floret the long, thin style is inclosed in a tube of anthers. The 
style is covered with stiff outwardly-directed bristles which are called “ sweeping 
hairs”. When the style elongates, immediately after the opening of the flower, 
these hairs sweep out the pollen which has been already shed into the interior of 
the anther-tube. The long style, rendered quite yellow by the pollen it carries, now 
projects from the empty tube of anthers. The two branches of the style which 
bear the stigmatic surface are at first folded together, but they soon separate, and 
the stigmas can then be fertilized by the aid of insects with pollen brought from 
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other plants, but not with that which lies on the sweeping hairs below the stiginas. 
As soon as the strap-shaped corollas begin to wither and shrivel, the two stylar 
branches diverge strongly, and twist and turn like tiny snakes sideways and 
downwards. At the same time adjacent styles come nearer to one another, and it 
is therefore natural that the stylar branches of neighbouring flowers should get 
entangled. In this way the stigmas of one flower (which are still in a receptive 
state) necessarily come in contact with the pollen on the sweeping liairs of another, 
and pollination ensues. 

The same process occurs in the flowers of the Lettuce {Lactuca), the Alpine 
Sow-thistle (Mulgediuon), and in Chondrilla, only here the Leads conbiin more 
florets than in the form just described. The stylar branches do not undergo snake- 
like movements, but the^^ diverge widely and roll hack a little, an action altogether 
sufficient to bring them into contact with the styles of neighbouring flowers and 
to promote a crossing. It is worth noticing that the corollas of the T-ay-florets of 
Prenanthes roll outwards when they begin to fade, while those of the Lettuce and 
of the other Composites mentioned fold up and form a hood over the stylar 
branches during crossing. The Salsify {Tiftgopogon), TIawkweed {Hieracium), 
Grepln^ Scorzonera, ITawkbit ( Leontodon ), Dandelion (Tayaxanitn), and many 
other Composites, of which these plants may be regarded as typical, contain in each 
head as many as 100 ray-llorets arrange<l in spiral series (c/. fig. 222 '*, p. 112). The 
strap-sliaped corollas separate in the morning and fold together in the evening, and 
similarly the anther-tubes and styles are inclined somewhat to the circumference 
(jf the capitulum in the morning, but come close together and assume an upright 
position in the evening. This gradual approach ultimately becomes actual contact, 
and since the development of the protaiidrous florets proceeds from the circumfer- 
ence towanls the centre of tlie capitulum, the stigmas of the outer florets are 
mature at the time when the pollen has only just been swept out of the anther- 
tubes of the inner florets. The contact of the adjoining flowers, therefore, neces- 
sarily leads to cross-] lollination. The fact that the corollas of the ray -florets in 
any capitulum are of unequal length (fig. 222®, p. 112) has also a close bearing on 
this process. If they w'ore all equally long this contact and crossing would be 
impossible, for divi.sion walls would be interposed between the styles of the outer 
and inner florets. But the inner corollas are just short enough to allow the styles 
to touch one another. In many of these plants, e.g. in the Salsify {Tragopogon\ 
geitonogamy is also assisted by the arrangement of the flowers in each capitulum, 
each flower of an outer row being placed exactly between two of the next inner 
series. When the capitulum closes, the two curved stylar branches of an outer 
floret, with their exposed stigniatic surfaces, become applied to the pollen-covered 
‘styles of the inner flowers immediately to right and left in front of them. 

There are comparatively fmv species of Composites having exclusiv’ely tubular 
florets in which cross-pollination occurs between the members of the same capitulum. 

Hie most remarkable of these species belong to the Hemp Agrimony genus (e.g. 

aT<yrn/iticv/fti and cannahinu/nVf see figs. 294 ^ and 294 -). The capitula 
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contain but few florets; tliose of Eupatorium cannahinum have five, which open one 
after another in the course of 5-8 days. Younger and older flowers are therefore 
always close together. The styles are rather different from those of other Composites, 
being divided almost half-way down into two long threadlike branches which 
bear the stigmatic tissue only on their lower portions. The rest of the branch is 
thickly studded with short bristles, the aforesaid sweeping hairs. The styles are 
parallel and folded together as long as they are inclosed in the anther-tube (see 
fig. 294*), and they remain closed for some time after they have elongated and 
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1 Crossing of thu Ktjrlar bianclies of ncigh)*ourjiig florets iu the capltuluni of Hujiatorium eannabmum. s Loitgitiiilliial section 
tiirough the upper part of a don't of Kupalunum, the two stylar tininohes iiie parallel noil iiielnseil hy the aiither-tulie, 
which IB again Hiirroiiinleil hy the curolla-tnhe > Umbel of ChmrophyUnm aroinatirum, the tiuly hermaphrodite tlowers 
are open, the pseiido-hrmiaphroilite mule flnwrrR are etill closed * The same nnibel; the true Iiermiiphioditc flowers 
hs's lost their pollen: the male flowers are now open, and their anthers droji pidlen on the stigmas of the liennaphrudite 
flowers. All the flgiiies bomewhut enl.n.'ed 


pushed their way above the anthers. During the elongation the sweejiing hairs 
brush the pollen from the anther- tube, and it then adheres in abundance to the 
outer side of each style-branch. This condition, however, does not continue for long. 
The stylar branches soon diverge at an angle of 40-50“. The branches of adjacent 
styles now cross one another like rapiers, and when the pollen is detached from the 
sweeping hairs it falls on to the mature stigmatic tissue. The closed pollen-covered 
stylar branches, as they emerge from the anther-tube, come in contact with the 
divergent branches of older neighbouring florets, and thus the pollen is transferred 
to the stigmatic tissue of the latter. 
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The capitiula of the Colt’s-foot (TussUago) and of the Marigold (Calendtda) 
contain two kinds of florets. In the centre are psendo^hermaphrodite male flowers, 
whilst true pistillate ray-florets form the fringe of the capitulum. The latter open 
earlier than the disc-florets, and therefore at first can only be fertilized with pollen 
from other capi tula which are further advanced. But soon the pollen is pushed out 
of the disc-florets of the same capitulum, and is deposited in a small clump at the 
top of the anther-tube. This pollen is conducted to the stigmas of the neighbouring 
ray-florcts by different methods in the two genera mentioned. In the Colt’s-foot 
the numerous ray-florets at the periphery are expanded horizontally during the 
daytime, but towards evening they fold up, and in this way, as they bend over the 
tubular florets, contact with their clumps of pollen is unavoidable. The pollen is 
transferred to the ray -florets, and when the capitula open again next morning, and 
the ray-florets bend outwards, the adherent pollen is freed, and slips down to the 
ripe stigmas at the base of the corolla. The process is far simpler in the Marigold. 
The stylar branches of the ray-florets arc bent inwards over the adjoining disc- 
florets while the latter are still closed. When they open, and the pollen is swept 
out of their anther-tubes, it of course passes inevitably to the stigmas of the neigh- 
bouring ray-florets which are situated just al)ove. 

The Golden-rod (Solidago\ Aster (Aster), and many other Composites classed 
together in the gi-oup of the Asteroideje, closely resemble the Colt’s-foot and Mari- 
gold in outward appearance, but their sexes are differently arranged. The tubular 
disc-florets are all truly hermaphrodite, and the outer ray-florets are truly pistillate. 
The latter mature first, and are adapted to hybridization, as we have already 
remarked. Two days later the hermaphrodite flowers of the disc open — ^those 
towards the circumference being the first. Their pollen is pushed out, and mean- 
while the flowens bend slightly outwards, so that the pollen lying on the anther- 
tubes in the form of small clumps either comes into direct contact with the ripe 
stigmas of the marginal ray-florets or falls on to them from a short distance. 

In very many Composites the capitulum contains only hermaphrodite flowers 
with tubular corollas, ’fhe development of the flowers again proceeds from the 
circumference towards the centre of the capitulum, and in each flower, soon after 
the corolla has opened, the pollen is sAvept and pushed out of the anther-tube by 
the sweeping hairs or waists on the outer side of the style. The pollen forms a 
small clump at the mouth of the anther-tube, but does not retain this position long. 
The two stylar branches which have hitherto been folded together (their outer 
surface being coated with pollen) soon separate and often bend back in a curve so 
as to expose their ripe stigmatic surfaces. The pollen is thus for the most part 
detached in small crumbling balls which simply tumble down. In this way they 
reach the ripe stigmatic tissue of the older neighbouring flowers and geitonogamy 
ensues. Various contrivances are met with in these Composites to prevent the pollen 
which falls from the younger flowers from missing its mark, and to ensure its 
arrival on the stigmas of the nearest older flowers. In HomogyTie tU/pma (an alpine 
plant related to the Butterbur) the tubular florets on the flat receptacle of tho 
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capitulum are of unequal length. The marginal florets are irather shorter than the 
central ones, so that the stylar branches of the former are lower than those of the 
latter. But this is not enough to bring the pollen which has fallen from the higher 
stylar branches on to the stigmatic tissue of these older lower ones — since the lower 
are situated rather nearer the circumference of the capitulum, and it is therefore 
necessary that the pollen-bearing styles should incline outwards if their pollen is 
to reach its proper destination. This is what actually happens. The oHginally 
straight and erect styles bend outwards at an angle of 70-90**, even before their 
branches have separated, and while they yet retain the pollen which they have 
collected from the anther-tubes. When it is thrown off, it thus unavoidably reaches 
the lower stigmas of the older flowers. Or sometimes it happens that the divergent 
stylar branches of the younger flowers with attached pollen come into direct con- 
tact with the stylar branches of older flowers, and that geitonogamy is oflected in 
this way. 

Numerous other Composites whose capitula are composed entirely of tubular 
hermaphrodite flowers exhibit the same processes as Homogyv^, which })as been 
chosen here as a type. The Wormwoods of mountain heights, e.g. Artemiaia Mutel-\ 
lina and apicata, exhibit a slight deviation. In them the central florets are raised' 
above the marginal ones, not only by their greater length, but because the receptacle 
on which they stand is considerably arched. Obviously the florets at the top of the 
dome will stand higher than those round its circumference. In very many Com- 
posites (e.g. in Doronicum glaciale and acoipioidea, in Senecio cordatua, in Tdekia, 
Buphthalrnum, Anthemia, and Matricaria), the receptacle is at first flat or but 
slightly arched; but during the flowering period it rises up so much that it assumes 
the form of a hemisphere, or even of a cone. This elevation in Z)oro7ucum-capitula, 
for example, amounts to 1 cm., and it is relatively even more in species of Anthemia 
and Matricaria. The immediate consequence of this change in the receptacle is of 
course an alteration in the direction of the flowers which stand on it. Flowera 
which stood erect on the receptacle of the capitulum when it first opened, a.ssunie 
later an almost horizontal position. But the most remarkable thing is that these 
changes keep pace with the advancing development of the flowers. In capitulate 
inflorescences the marginal flowers open first, and those in the centre last (see vol. i. 
p. 740). The flowers of each outer series arc therefore always further advanced than 
those of the adjoining inner scries, and when the mature stigmas are already opened 
in the outer flowers, the pollen of the inner ones is only just being pushed out of the 
anther-tubes and shaken off the stylar branches as they separate. A wonderful 
contrivance now meets our gaze — the mature stigmas of the outer flowers are 
brought directly under the inner flowers so as to catch their pollen as it falls, a 
condition brought about by the alteration in form of the receptacle on which all the 
flowers stand. Sometimes the pollen does not need to fall, for the flowers stand so 
closely side by side and above one another that the divergent stigmas of the older 
flowers come at once into direct contact with the pollen of the younger flowers. This 
is the case in various species of the Groundsel genus (Senecio) where the two stylar 
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branches diverge, not in a horizontal but in a vertical plane, the consequence being 
that one of the stylar branches comes in contact with the clumps of pollen just 
pushed out from a neighbouring higher flower. Of course there exist among Com- 
posite flowers quite a number of forms intermediate between those here described, 
all of which promote geitonogamy, but we cannot enter upon them further. 

Among Umbelliferous plants, as in CompositsB, the numerous small flowers are 
crowded so closely together that the stigmas and pollen of neighbouring flowers can 
easily touch and combine, and a glance at these inflorescences is enough to suggest 
the possibility of geitonogamy. 'J'lic conjecture is confirmed on a closer scrutiny, for 
the Umbelliferee, as a matter of fact, exhibit an even greater variety of contrivances 
for geitonogamy than do the Compositse. The most important of these will now 
be detailed. First, let us examine the group which is typified by the genera 
Eryngium and liacquetia. In these the flowers arc crowded' together in capitulate 
masses surrounded by broad conspicuous bructs. They are all hermaphrodite and 
protogynous. The stamens with closed anthers are bent inwards in each flower 
like hooks, and the petals arc still unfolded, but the sticky, shining stigma on the 
top of its long style already projects some distance out of the bud. At this stage 
the stigma 'can only be pollinated with pollen from other plants, indeed, from other 
species. Later, the stamen-filaments elongate and straighten, whilst the anthers 
dehisce, and pollen appears through the clefts. This pollen comes into contact 
either at once or very soon with the still receptive stigmas; for the long styles have 
meanwhile inclined more to the side, so tluit their stigmas are placed in such a 
position with regard to neighbouring flowers that either they brush against the 
])ollen-covercd anthers, or else are pollinated with the crumbling pollen which falls 
from these anthers. 

The genera Sanicula, Asfrantia, and Laserpitium, differ somewhat from this 
group of UinbelliferaB. The chief modification is that in the species of these three 
genera staminate as well as hermaphrodite flowers occur. In Sani<?u,la each umbel 
consists of 3 true hermaphrodite flowera in the centre, and 8-10 staminate flowers 
arranged round them like a wreath. The hermaphrodite flowers are protogynous 
and the flrst to develop, so that at the beginning of flowering the stigmas can only 
be fertilized with the pollen from plants of other species. The stamens straighten 
afterwards and project like the style far out of the flowers. But the anthers and 
stigmas of the same flowers do not touch, since the styles stand up erect, whilst the 
stamens have an oblique direction. A crossing soon takes place, however, between 
the hermaphrodite flowers and the adjoining staminate flowers, in the following 
way. The stamens of the hermaphrodite flowers wither and fall oflT, and the 
stigmas of these flowers become divergent, curving slightly outwards, so that their 
still receptive surfaces are brought into the surrounding circle of stamens. The 
anthers of the male flowers have meanwhile dehisced and are shedding abundant 
pollen.’ The stigmas are necessarily pollinated either by the direct contact of 
stigmas and anthers, or, by the falling of the pollen from these anthers. The 
s-rrangement of the flowers in Astrantia has already been described on p. 296; it 
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agrees with SanicuXa in having hermaphrodite and staminate flowers in each 
umbel, the hermaphrodite flowers developing first and being protogynous, so that 
again the sticky stigmas of the first-opened flowers in a given locality can only be 
fertilized by the pollen of other species. Ltater, the stigmas of the hermaphrodite 
flowers separate, and to a certain extent offer themselves to the pollen of the neigh- 
bouring staminate flowers which is now being shed. Laaerpitivm exhibits the 
same general arrangement of flowers as SanicuLa and Aetrcmtia, but the herma- 
phrodite flowers in the large, loose umbel are protandrous instead of protogynous. 
Geitonogamy, however, obtains, just as in Astrantia, by the stigmas at the top of 
the divided style exposing themselves to the pollen from the anthers of the neigh- 
bouring staminate flowers. Since the protandrous hermaphrodite flowers open 
before the staminate ones, their stigmas are mature exactly at the same time that 
the^thers of the latter shed their pollen. 

A notable exception to these UmbellifersB which have been described, where the 
stigmas of one flower obtain the pollen from neighbouring flowers by the elongation 
and bending of their styles into their neighbour’s domain, thus producing geitono- 
gamy, is afforded by others whose styles and stigmas retain their original position. 
The stamens, however, elongate and straighten, and assume such a position that 
the pollen liberated from their anthers can reach the stigmas of the neighbouring 
flowers. One group of such species, of which PachypUurum, so abundant on the 
mountain heights of Europe, may serve as a type, develops a single flat umbel at 
the end of the stalk bearing flowers all hermaphrodite. They are also protogynous 
— their sticky stigmas can receive pollen, while their anthers are still closed. When 
flowering first begins, therefore, crossing can only be with other plants. Then the 
stamens straighten and stand out on all sides like a star till the long filaments place 
their anthers in the line of the neighbouring flowers. Since the stigmas are still 
receptive some of the pollen falling out of the bursting anthers inevitably reaches 
the stigmas of one of these flowers. The process which occurs in the umbel of 
Siler is but slightly different, although the flowers are exclusively protandrous, and 
not protogynous like those of Packypleurwm. In spite of this difference in the 
times of maturation the end attjiincd is the same, as we shall see. The flowers in 
an umbel of SiUr do not mature simultaneously like those of Pachypleurum, but 
the development proceeds very gradually from the circumference towards the centre 
of the umbel, so that the anthers of the central flowers do not dehisce until the 
outer ones have lost their pollen and matured their stigmas. Some of the crumb- 
ling pollen which falls out of the shrivelling anthers is now deposited on these 
ripening stigmas, since the thread-like filaments are long enough to reach to the 
middle of the outer flowers, and thus geitonogamy almost invariably ensues. 

Both Pachyplev/rum and SUer and all the Umbelliferae typified by them 
contain only hermaphrodite flowers in their umbels, and in this respect they differ 
from species of A^Aamanfa, Spignel (Mevm), and Chervil {ChmrophyUAim, see 
figs. 294 ^ and 294 ^ p. 320), whose umbels contain both hermaphrodite and stami- 
nate flowers like those of Astrantia and Scmicula. But this arrangement of the 
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flowers causes no alteration in the process of fertilization described. We would 
merely observe that in these plants the hermaphrodite flowers always open earlier 
than the staminate flowers of the same umbel. Not until the stamens of the 
hermaphrodite flowers have dehisced and fallen away, whilst their stigmas have 
been waiting for two days for pollen from other plants, do the anthers of the 
staminate flowers open after growing up far beyond their corollas. Their pollen 
then falls on the stigmas of the hermaphrodite flowers Since there are so many 
more staminate than hermaphrodite flowers, the success of the process is doubly 
assured. For example, the umbel of Chceropkyllv/m aromaticum (see figs. 294 ® and 
294*) contains 20 staminate flowers besides one central and 3 5 peripheral herma- 
phrodite flowers, and therefore to 8-12 functional stigmas there are about 100 
anthers. Moreover, the hermaphrodite flowers in those Umbellifer.*© assume such a 
position at the moment the staminate flowers open that a pollination of their stigmas 
by the falling pollen is almost unavoidable (fig. 294 *). 

One of the most remarkable instances of geitonogarny is observed in such 
ITmbelliferre as the Beaked Parsley (Anthriscus), Fennel (Fcsniciblum), Coriander 
(Coi'iandrum), Water Parsnip (Sium), and Ferulago. All the species of these 
genera, have two kinds of inflorescence. The umbels which blossom firat contain 
principally true hermaphrodite flowers with a few isolated staminate flowers here 
ami there; the later umbels consist only of staminate flowers. The hermaphrodite 
flowers which come first are completely protandrous; the anthers, borne on very 
thin filaments, are brought one after the other to the centre of the flower, where they 
dehi.sce and scatter their pollen, and the day following they drop ofi*. After all the 
five stamens have dropped off the stigmas become mature and receptive. They 
continue in this condition for two days, and during this period are liable to crossing 
with the pollen of other plants. Then the umbels bearing only staminate flowers 
come under consideration. The pedicels which bear them have meanwhile 
elongated, and have thus obtained such a position that these umbels stand right 
over the hermaphrodite flowers with their mature stigmas, so that they seem to 
form an upper story, so to speak, in the inflorescence as a whole. Now, when the 
anthers in the staminate flowers of this upper story open, and when their walls 
shrivel up, the pollen is thrown out and falls vertically downwards in minute 
crumbling masses. The stigmas of the lower, older flowers are thus subjected to a 
rain of pollen, and it is easy to see that the majority of the stigmas are pollinated 
in this manner. 

The instances of geitonogarny described in Compositse and UmbcUiferro may be 
regarded as typical of what occurs in many representatives of other families. The 
Btellatse section of Rubiacem, Caprifoliacere, Comacem, Scrophulariacem. Rosacem, 
Polygonocese, Liliacem, and Aroidem, whose flowers are crowded together in capitula, 
^lls, fascicles, spikes, and racemes, repeat these processes sometimes down to the 
minutest detail. For example, the two styles in the protandrous fascicled flowers of 
a Woodruff, Asp&nda taurvm, elongate, separate from each other and bend over 
just like those of Laaerpitium; by this alteration of position they get into the 
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region of the younger flowers, where pollen is being shed, and their stigmas thus 
actually come into contact with the pollen. The process is still further proipoted 
in this species of Woodruff by the fact that the last flowers to be produced are 
staminate. In the Red-berried Elder (Samhucua racemoaa), various species of the 
Gomel and Dogwood genus {Gomua fiorida, maa, aanguinea), in the Vines (Vitia), 
which bear true hermaphrodite flowers, in the Tufted Ijoosestrife {Lyaimachia 
thyrsiflora\ and in many Spiraeas (Spiroea), the arrangements for geitonogamy 
resemble those of Siler trUohum in that the direction of the style and the position 
of the stigma remain unaltered, but the filaments of the anthers elongate and bend 
over so as to deposit the pollen on the stigmas of adjacent flowers. In the Way- 
faring-tree and Guelder-rose {Vihirnum Lantana, V. Opulua) we have yet another 
contrivance — the pollen which is shed from the bent anthers of one flower falls to 
the bottom of the cup-shaped corolla of an adjacent one, where the large cushion- 
like stigma is situated. 

The process of geitonogamy in the Snake-root (Calln palust'^'in) and in Saxi- 
fraga juniperifoLia to some extent resembles the fall of pollen in Compositas. The 
flowers in the.se plants are crowded in short spikes or fascicles. They are proto- 
gynous, the stigma in the lower half of the inflorescence not ripening until the 
upper flowers are shedding their pollen. Now, when the anthers begin to shrivel 
and the pollen is thrown out, it necessarily falls on the fertile stigmas below. In 
those species of Veronica which have spicate inflorescences (Veronica maritima, 
apicatat aparia^ &c.), the method of geitonogamy is slightly different, for here the 
style undergoes peculiar movements during the flowering period. The crowded 
flowers are all protogynous, and the stigmas of the flowers which first unfold are 
exposed to the pollen of plants of other species. 'I’his continues for two days. 
Meanwhile the stamens of the lowest flowers on the spike have elongated and 
pushed their anthers into the place first occupied by their stigmas; the anthers 
then dehisce and shed their pollen. But shortly before this the style has Ijent 
sharply downwards so that it is impo.ssible for its stigmas to come in contact with 
this liberated pollen. Not until all the pollen has fallen down by the shrivelling up 
of the anthers or has been carried away by insects do the styles again straighten 
and project almost horizontally from the axis of the spike. The upper flowers on 
the spike undergo the same course of development, but the stages here are two days 
later. On this account the pollen falls from the anthers of the higher flowers just 
when the styles of the lower flowers again become straight. The still fresh stigmas 
at the ends of the styles thus come into line with the falling pollen and are 
efl5.ciently pollinated by it. 

A similar process occurs in Eremurua (see fig. 293®, p. 309), but here there is 
no fall of pollen. The stigmas at the end of the just straightened style are brought 
by their change of position directly into 'contact with the orange-yellow pollen still 
clinging to the withered anthers of the higher flowers. Many of the styles, of 
course, brush by the anthers without effecting this contact, and accordingly many 
stigmas in the racemes of Eremurua remain unpollinated. The transfer of the 
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pollen by insects occurs but seldom in this plant, so that from the many ovaries in 
the inflorescence of £remurua usually only a few fruits are matured. This is the 
more remarkable as these flowers have remarkably long-lived stigmas, a peculiarity 
which is generally very advantageous in bringing about cross-pollination. The 
stigma is already mature when the perianth opens; when the tips of the perianth 
roll back and assume the form of aphides (see p. 171), and when the style moves 
like the hand of a watch towards the axis of the inflorescence, the stigma is still 
receptive, and remains so even when the style has again straightened and assumed 
an oblique upward direction. 

A peculiar instance of geitonogamy is observed in A Ilium Victoriedis. Each umbel 
is composed of flowers of very different ages. Before tlie first flowers bend over, 
wither, and shrivel up, their pollen-covered anthers project well over the edge of the 
perianth. In the younger flowers, at the same time, the anthers are still closed and 
covered by the perianth-leaves, but the stigmas are ripe and project beyond them. 
These young and hitherto short-stalked flowers are now raised by the elongation of 
their pedicels and inserted between the older flowers, so that, as a matter of course, 
their stigmas are brushed by the pollen of the older flowers, if it docs not indeed fall 
on them. 

The geitonogamy in the Bistort {Polygonum Bislorta) is very strange. It is 
rendered rather complex, as a peculiar distribution of the sexes is combined with a 
pronounced dichogamy and a peculiar way of opening. The inflorescence, which 
looks like a spike, is really composed of numbers of tiny two -flowered groups 
crowded together. One of the two flowers of each little group is long-styled and 
truly hermaphrodite, while the other contains a short style, well-formed stamens, 
and a rudimentary ovary which develops no fui-ther. It is therefore a pseudo- 
hermaphixxlite staniinate flower. In each group the long-styled hermaphrodite 
flower opens first, beginning at the b*ise of the apparent spike and gradually 
working up to the top. The staminate flowers do not get their turn until the 
highest of the long-styled flowers has opened; but after this they behave exactly 
like their neighlx)urs, i.c. the lowest develops first. The long-styled flowera are pro- 
tandrous. At the commencement of flowering the pollen-covered anthers project 
a millimetre from the perianth; the styles, however, are still short and hidden in the 
interior. At this time pollen Ciin only be removed from the flowers. Then the 
anthers fall off and the styles elongate so as to protrude some 3 mm. beyond the 
perianth. The whole spike is at this stage beset with receptive stigmas which can 
only be fertilized by insects with pollen from other plants. But this state of things 
does not last long, for now the staminate flowers open one after another in quick 
succession. Their anthers, containing abundance of pollen, protrude 3 mm. beyond 
the perianth and come into contact with the still receptive stigmas of their neigh- 
bours, so that geitonogamy resulta As soon as this is effected the staminate flowers 
become detached from the axis of the spike and fall to the ground. This geitono- 
gamy is of course useless to the stigmas which have already received pollen from 
other plants by insect agency, but it is of the greatest importance to the flowers 
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which have not been so visited, for they would otherwise wither without being 
pollinated. In this sense we may regard the staminate flowers of Polygonmn 
Bistorta as reserve flowers which, in case of absence of insect-visits, can come to the 
rescue in the last extremity with their own pollen. 

Many plants related to the Bistort belonging to the Rhubarb and Dock genera 
(Rhevm, Rvmex), and many species of the Meadow-rue (Thalictrum) belonging to 
the Ranunculaceee, agree for the most part with the case just described. The her- 
maphrodite flowers of the Rhubarb are protandrous. The anthers project, one after 
the other, above the edge of tlie tiny bell-shaped perianth, where they open and 
emit their floury pollen. This is easily shaken off by the least movement, and soon 
afterwards the anthers tumble off their filaments. At this time the tliree styles on 
the top of the ovary are bent back, and the large, swollen, cauliflower-like stigmas are 
so hidden at the base of the perianth that the pollen can gain no access to them. 
Not until all the anthers have fallen off do the stjdes straighten and place tlieir 
succulent three-lobed stigmas in front of the edge of the perianth. Since the 
development of the extensive inflorescences of the Rhubarb takes place only 
gradually, one flower withering when another near it has just opened, the pollen 
shaken from the anthers of the younger flowers usually falls on the stigmas of the 
older ones. Sometimes the pseudo-hermaphrodite staminate flowers, which also occur 
in the inflorescence of the Rhubarb, and which are the last to open, have to provide 
the pollen for the adjoining hermaphrodite flowers, and after having performed 
their task they fall off. The course of development in the Alpine Dock {liumex 
alpinua) gives rise to geitonogamy, but the process differs from that in the 
Rhubarb, since the stigmas do not emerge from their hiding-place in the depths 
of the perianth by the straightening of the style, but are rendered conspicuous by 
the folding back of the perianth-leaves, whilst in several Meadow-rues {2'haLictrvm 
alpinv/m, fmtidurn, and minus) the stigmas, which are at first concealed under the 
petaline sepals, are exposed and rendered accessible to the pollen of neighbouring 
flowers by the falling away of the sepals which cover them. 

The.'sc plants have floury pollen which, in the absence of wind, may fall verti- 
cally on the stigmas of neighbouring flowers, but whose transport is usually effected 
by breezes. They therefore aflbrd a transition to such plants as have hermaphrodite 
flowers in which geitonogamy is chiefly brought about by the wind, although it 
may also result in the same way as in the Meadow-rues and the Docks and 
Rhubarbs. These plants were mentioned when we were considering the inadvis- 
ability of dividing plants into those which are respectively anemophilous and ento- 
mophilous (see p. 129), These plants would belong to both classes; at first they are 
insect-fertilized, and later on they are fertilized by the wind. The Mediterranean 
Heath {Erica camea), which grows in Alpine districts from the valley-floor almost 
to the summits of limestone mountains, may be taken as the type of some two 
hundred Ericaceae. This plant is much frequented by bees, and their visits are 
the cause of manifold crossings, sometimes between the flowers of the same plant, 
sometimes with other plants. In this plant, however, the crossing of neighbouring 
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flowers is more often effected by the wind. This process will be rendered clearer 
with the help of figs. 295 ** *• The flowers are arranged in a row, with their 
mouths directed to one side pointing obliquely downwards (296*^). Flowering 
begins at the top of the branch, and then works gradually downwards. The stigma 
comes into sight simultaneously with the opening of the corolla, and protrudes 
some distance in front of its mouth by the elongation of the style. ^ The anthers 
surrounding the style are still closed, and are either wholly or half hidden in the 
corolla (295 *). Bees coming to suck the honey at the base of the flower inevitably 



Fig 296 —Oeltonoganiy with diiBt-llke poUen. 

' Eriea eamea-, lirniirli with flowers on nno mclfl only. < Flower of the iiniiie in its first stage > 1 lie same flower in its last 
stage « Single stamen <if Eriea eamea * iMtkiaa S-iuatnaria, upper part of Inflorescenco. ‘ Front view of a flowei 
vrhlch hna Just opened, t Two antliers with closed loculi fiom the same flower ■> Front view of u flower at u later stage. 

Longitudinal aeutions of three flowers In the first, second, anil third stages respectively. I'wi' anthers whose 
floury pollen has fallen, leaving empty loculi * luid * uut. size, ttie others soiiiewimt enlarged 


brush against the stigma in consequence of its peculiar position. If they have 
brought pollen with them from other Heaths, a crossing between different plants is 
the result. Meanwhile large pores have formed in the anthei's (see fig. 295 *). But 
niuce the pores on adjacent antliers are in immediate contact with one another, 
<'md since the anthers themselves are held together by the corolla (which is rather 
constricted at ics mouth), as if by a ring, the pollen remains stored up in the anther- 
cavities and the pollen-tetrads do not fall out unless disturbed in some way. The 
anthers are disturbed whenever a bee inserts its proboscis into the flower in search 
of the honey, and therefore the same bee which at first brushed against the project- 
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ing stigma is, in the next instant, smothered in pollen over its proboscis, head, and 
thorax. Cross-pollination must ensue if this bee shortly after visits the flowers of 
another plant, and wherever Heaths which flower simultaneously grow together 
there is no lack of hybridization. Whether the stigma of a flower is pollinated by 
bees with pollen of another plant of the same or of another species or not at all, it 
always begins to wither in two days’ time and ceases to be receptive. The stamens 
in the same flower now elongate and push their anthers out of the corolla mouth. 
The restriction being removed the anthers separate, and pollen will fall out of 
their compartments at the slightest movement (see fig. 295 ®). The merest swaying 
of the flowering branch is sufl[icient to cause the pollen to fall. The still receptive 
sticky stigmas of the younger flowers on the same branch, and indeed of flowers on 
other branches of the same plant at some distance, are thus necessarily pollinated 
with the dust-like pollen. 

In the inflorescence of the Toothwort (Lathrcm Squamaria) the crossing is 
effected in exactly the same way. The flowers, like those of the Heath, are all 
turned towards the side from which insects may be expected to arrive (see fig. 295 *). 
They are protogynous, and the ripe stigma projects beyond the margin of the corolla 
before the latter has properly opened and when the anthers below are still closed 
(see figs. 295®' ^»®). At this stage the stigma can only be pollinated with the pollen 
of other plants whose development is further advanced. Corolla, style, and filaments 
continue to elongate, the style, which has hitherto been bent like a hook, straightens, 
the stigma, which was formerly in front of the narrow entrance to the flower, takes 
a higher position, the anthers dehisce, and the flower now enters upon its second 
stage (see figs. 295® and 295’®). Pollination is effected at this time by insects. 
Humble-bees suck the honey secreted by a succulent cushion below the ovary, and 
so transfer the pollen of the Toothwort from flower to flower. When they come to 
a flower they brush against the projecting stigma and deposit pollen on it which 
they have gathered elsewhere; they then push their probosces between the anthers, 
which are held together by soft hairs. They are obliged to take this path, for 
otherwise they would soon come to grief. The filaments below the anthers are 
studded with little pointed thorns (sec fig. 295’®), and the humble-bee carefully 
avoids any contact with them. He therefore passes between the contiguous anthers 
of the sprinkling stamens (cf. p. 271), separating them slightly, and thus causing a 
fall of dusty pollen which covers his proboscis and head. And now comes the third 
and last stage. The style and stigma wither and dry up, and the stamens elongate 
and push their anthers beyond the margin of the corolla (see figs. 296 and 296 
The anthers no longer cohere. The pollen retained in their cavities is carried away 
by the wind, and will be deposited in part on the still receptive stigmas of neigh- 
bouring, younger flowers. If a flower has already been visited by a humble-bee 
very little pollen will remain in its anthers, but if there has been no insect-visit the 
anthers are full of pollen when they are extended from the flower, and this is wafted 
in small clouds to the stigmas of the younger flowers in the upper part of the spike. 
Here again, as in so many instances, geitonogamy does not supervene till towards 
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the close of flowering. At first the plant seems to offer facilities for hybridization, 
later for a crossing of different plants of the same species, and not until both these 
processes have faihid, owing to lack of insect- visits, does it fall back on cross- 
pollination between neighbouring flowers of the same plant. The processes and 
contrivances in the flowers of CLandeatina rectijlora^ Bartsia aljiina and of some 
other Rhinantliaceie agree in the main with those of the Toothwort, so that there 
is no need to describe them in detail. In conclusion, the Persian GrvxiianeUa 
stylosa, one of the Stellatas group of the Rubiacea), must be considered especially 
with regal'd to the geitonogamy of its hermaphrodite flowers. This plant has 
already been mentioned (pp. 265, 267), and it was stated that the tips of the corolla- 
lobes formed a hollow cone which at a touch suddenly burst open, scattering the 
pollen hidden beneath (fig. 272). If an insect is the cause of the disturbance it 
becomes covered with the liberated pollen, and should it then visit other flowers of 
this same Crucianella it is not too much to say that the pollen it carries on its body 
will be deposited on the stigmatic tissue at the thickened end of the slender styles 
projecting far above the corolla (see fig. 272*'*). If the flower is not visited, however, 
it will burst open and scatter its pollen spontaneously. The dust-like pollen is then 
diffused into the surrounding air, and so easily reaches the ripe stigmas of the 
neighbouring flowers. 

AUTOGAMY. 

By the term Autogamy is understood the transference of pollen from the 
stamens to the stigmas of the same flower, in other words — self-pollhuition. Auto- 
gamy can, therefore, only occur in hermaphrodite flowers, but it must not be 
inferred that the only method of reproduction in hermaphrodite flowera is by auto- 
gamy. In the last chapter we showed the en'or into which Linnasus fell by making 
this assumption, and referred to the almost interminable list of contrivances to 
bring about cross-pollination in hermaphrodite flowers between different species, 
between different individuals of the same species, and between flowers on the same 
individual. This important result of modern investigation has led not only to a 
correction of the views of the celebrated Swedish Botanist, but to the belief that 
autogamy is avoided in the vegetable world. Darwin even held the opinion that 
there must be something injurious in autogamy to account for the number of 
obstacles placed in its way. This statement, though commonly made in text-books 
as embodying a law of nature, is, however, not a correct expression of the facts 
observed. It is true that cross-pollination appears to be the primary object aimed 
at, but it is not true that autogamy is avoided. If cross-pollination takes place 
there is naturally no necessity for subsequent autogamy, but if cross-pollination 
fails autogamy assumes an importance of its own, and the contrivances which have 
been observed to bring about autogamy are no less numerous than those which 
favour cross-pollination. That flowers should be adapted at different times to two 
such diverse purposes as cross- and self-pollination is one of the marvels of floral 
constimction. 
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As the above conclusion forms the main basis of the theory concerning the origin 
of species to be presently unfolded, some preliminary account of the observations on 
which it is founded must now be given, but the task is not an easy one. For five- 
and-twenty years I have been studying, with special reference to the phenomena in 
question, the flowers of many more than a thousand species in all stages of develop- 
ment from budding to fruiting, some growing wild in their original habitats, some 
in the Gardens under my direction, and my notes are so nuinerous that even the 
briefest outline of the cases observed would fill several volumes. I must, therefore, 
content myself with presenting the different instances in groups according to their 
degrees of similarity. Even the number of groups, however, is surprisingly large, 
and only their general description can be attempted. The best way will be to 
select a representative species for each kind of adaptation that we have to deal 
with, and to point out in a few words its more important characteristics. As the 
processes to be described as taking place during the flowering period all tend to 
the same result though differing greatly in other ways, and as the terms used must 
be applied over and over again to the phenomena which are common to all the 
cases, it is impossible to avoid a certain monotony in the descriptions that follow, 
and the reader is begged to exercise some patience in the perusal of this chapter. 

The simplest case of autogamy occurs as follows. The flower opens revealing 
the stigma stationed in front of the entrance to the receptacle and already mature, 
whilst the antliers arc closely adherent to the stigma but arc still closed. Autogamy 
is, for the time, impossible, whereas cross-pollination may be effected through the 
intervention of wind or insects. In the second half of the flowering-period the 
anthers adjacent to the stigma open, and the stigma is instantly covered with the 
pollen set free from them. There are only a few varieties of this simplest case of 
autogamy worth mentioning. It has been observed to occur in particular in annual 
plants with small flowers (e.g. Centuncuhis minimus. Geranium pusillum, Litho- 
spei'mum arvense), and again in several bulbous plants belonging to the section of 
Liliflorem, e.g. several species of FritUlaria and Narcissus, all the species of 
TrilliiLm and Uvularia, and in a few species of Crocus. In Trillium grandijlorum 
and Uvularia grandiflora, two anthers are stationed in each of the three angles of 
the spreading stigmas, and in the process of autogamy only the pollen from that 
half of the anther which is turned inwards is used, whilst the pollen from the out- 
ward-facing halves of the anthers may be carried away by insects, even after auto- 
gamy has taken place. In the Crown Imperial {FritUlaria imperialis) only the 
pollen from the three longer stamens falls upon the stigma of the same flo\ or. 
There are six stamens in the flowers of this plant, three of which are longer than 
the rest and alone have their anthers appressed to the tridentate stigma. These 
anthers open a day later than the others. Dehiscence is accompanied by a very 
considerable shrivelling and shortening of the anthers, and the result of this con- 
traction is that the liberated pollen is scraped off the anthers by the edges of 
the stigmatic lobes. In Crocus alhiflorus, which covers alpine meadows in early 
spring with its blossoms, the anthers at first rest with their arched backs in 
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contact with the stigma. The loculi, full of adhesive pollen, face outwards, and are 
so placed that insects coming in quest of honey must rub off the pollen emerging 
from their slits. The stigmas, on the other hand, assume such a position that the 
insects are obliged to touch their receptive tissue before brushing the anthers. 
Owing to the relative positions of stigmas and anthers cross-pollination is no doubt 
effected by insects in a large number of cases, and as only the backs of the anthers 
rest upon the stigma autogamy is, for the time, impossible. But towards the close 
of the flowering period the anthers are twisted round, with the result that the 
pollen of each loculus touches the stigma. Another circumstance contributory to 
this autogamy is that during the time of flowering the perianth-tube elongates from 
5 to 15 mm., and the filaments, which are adnate to the perianth, from 3 to 4 mm. 
The anthers are in consequence pushed past the stigmatic margins and leave more 
pollen upon them than would otherwise be the case. 

Convolvulus Siculus, a native of the shores of the Mediterranean, may be taken 
08 a type of several annual Bindweeds wherein the style bifurcates into two narrow 
filiform branches of considerable length which bear the receptive tissue and represent 
stigmas. One of these stigmas is erect, and continues the style in a straight line, 
whilst the other stands away at an angle of 60®, and forms a barrier in front of the 
approach to the floral receptacle. The stamens are adherent to the style, and at 
the time that the corolla 0 [>eu 8 the anthers rest against the erect stigma. At the 
period of dehiscence the anthers face outwards so that the upright stigma encom- 
passed by them cannot receive their pollen when the flower first opens. On the 
other hand, the position of the anthers is favourable to the abstraction of pollen by 
insects seeking the honey in the interior of the flower. Later on, when the anthem 
shrivel they become covered all over with pollen, and then it is that a portion of 
it is transferred to the erect stigma, thus eflecting autogamy. The second stigma, 
which lies across the entrance, seldom has pollen from the anthers of the same 
flower aflixed to it; but pollen conveyed from other flowers is rubbed off insects on 
to this stigma, so that here we have an instance in which one stigma is adapted to 
autogamy and another to cross- pollination. 

The process of autogamy occurs in pendent flowera, the anthers of which are 
joined together in a central cone, through a relaxation of the filaments towards the 
close of the flowering period, in consequence of which the loculi full of pollen no 
longer close together so tightly as before. The mealy pollen falls from the dislocated 
cone upon the stigma, which is still in a viscid and receptive condition. As types of 
this category of plants we may take the Snowdrop {Oalanthus), Soldanella, of which 
previous mention has been made (see fig. 278', p. 275), and Dodecatheon, which is 
allied to Soldanclla, but in respect of the form of its flowers resembles Cyclamen. 
During the first part of their flowering-period they are adapted to cross-fertilization. 
The style projects far beyond the cone of anthers. Insects in search of honey begin 
by brushing against the stigma and then for a moment dislocate the anthers, letting 
a sprinkling of pollen fall on their heads. On visiting other flowers they rub this 
liollen on to the stigmas and so promote cross-fertilization. If, however, no insects 
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visit a flower, the anthers are still full of pollen at the close of its flowering period, 
and being then displaced let fall their pollen upon the slightest vibration of the 
pendent blossom, or even when it is quite still. The pollen falls straight down and 
is caught by the stigma below. 

The process above described is only observed to take place in pendent flowers 
where the pollen is of floury consistency and the stamens are united into a conical 
cap. Flowers borne on horizontal stalks, and facing sideways, may exhibit the 
same phenomenon in connection with separate stamens. Only an important 
circumstance in this case is that some of the anthers should be exactly over the 
stigmas at the time of dehiscence. With a view to cross-fertilization, lateral flowers 
of the kind are protogynous, and have their anthei*s closed when the buds open; 
but later on the anthers dehisce, and a portion of the pollen then liberated falls 
out,' owing to the contraction of the vralls of the anthers, and besprinkles the 
stigma of the same flower. This method of autogamy has been observed in par- 
ticular in the flowers of Tofieldia and the Bog Asphodel (Narthecium). 

Even in upright flowers autogamy sometimes takes place in the second half 
of their time of flowering through a fall of pollen, and that without any change 
of position on the part of petals, stamens, or style. To make cross-fertilization 
possible, in the first instance, flowers of this kind are protogynous. Subsequently, 
after the dehiscence of the anthers, a portion of the crumbly pollen becomes 
detached, and is deposited on the stigma below. In the case of erect flowers with 
funnel-shaped corollas, the pollen slips down the smooth sloping wall of the funnel 
to the stigma, and it is not essential for the antliers to stand vertically above the 
stigma, since the corolla acts as a sort of conduit for the pollen. The Lilac 
(Syringa) is an example of the plants of this category. It is also remarkable for 
the fact that, though its flowers are only protogynous for a very short time, yet, 
for one or two days after the dehiscence of the anthers, autogamy cannot take 
place, becau.se the anthers face outwards. So long as the anthers are in this 
position the pollen cannot be transferred without extraneous aid to the corolla- 
tube; it is not till later on, when the anthers get covered all round with pollen, 
owing to the gradual shrinkage of their walls, that some of the pollen drops on to 
the stigma standing underneath in the tube of the funnel. 

Very often in erect or obliquely ascending flowers autogamy is brought about 
by an elongation of the filaments during the period of flowering, the result being 
that the anthers, which are originally lower down than the stigmas, are elevated 
to the same level as the latter, and are thus enabled to deposit their pollen upon 
them. Most of .the species belonging to this group are protogynous; the filaments 
are erect, and are either adherent or else parallel to the ovary or style. At first 
the anthers are so far from the stigma that the pollen would not of itself dust 
the stigma in the same flower, but the subsequent elongation of the filaments 
is BO regulated as to carry the anthers to the same level os the stigma by the 
time they are coated with pollen. The anthers then adhere to the receptive 
stigmatic tissue, and autogamy is the result. The following are instances of plants 
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in which this is observed to occur: — the Moschatel {Adoxa Moachatellina), most 
of the species of the Knawel (Scleranthus), Pcaderota Bonarota, of wide dis- 
tribution in the Southern Alps, the curious Aponogeton diatachyont native to 
South Africa, and a large number of Cruciferse, Saxifragaceie, Willow-herbs, 
Geraniaceas, Convolvulaceas, and Caryophyllaceae. 

Of the large family of the Cruciferje we may mention Arghia cceruleat 
Braya alpina, Oardamine alpina, and Rhizohot'rya alpina, all of which are small- 
flowered species growing in the upland hollows of high mountains, and in addition 
the annual or biennial species named Lepidium campeatre, L. aativum, Siaym- 
hrium Alliaria, S. Thalianum, TJdaapi alliaceum and Thlaapi arvense. In these 
plants the stigma is sessile on the ovary in the shape of a small round cushion, 
which becomes visible the moment the imbricate petals of the bud begin to 
move apart. At this period only cross-pollination can take place, as all the 
anthers in the flower itself are still closed; but the four long stamens now grow 
up along the wall of the ovary until the anthei's are exactly on the same level aa 
the stigma. The anthers have dehisced by that time, and their pollen cannot but 
1)6 deposited on the receptive cells at the periphery of the stigmatic cushion. 
Another observation which has been repeatedly confirmed, is that only one of the 
four anthei-s parts with its pollen to the adjacent stigma, while the rest, though 
quite close to the stigma, arc not in immediate contact with it. The pollen of 
these three anthers is apparently placed there so that it may be carried off by 
the small flies which visit these cruciferous plants and transferred by them to 
younger blo.ssom8. 

'l^he Saxifrages (e.g. Saxifraga androsacea) here in question have two linear 
or oblong stigmas. After the anthers arc raised, the pollen is usually brushed off 
them on to the sides of the stigma near its base. But here again it is note- 
worthy that for the mast part only one of the five anthers devotes its pollen to 
the process of autogamy, whilst the others remain a little below the stigmas, and 
do not come into contact with them. 

In a number of small-flowered Willow-herbs (Epilobium collinum, E. TnontanuTn^ 
E. parmfiorurrif &c.) the stigma is composed of four thickish divergent lobes 
arranged in a cross with four angles between them. Upon the first parting of the 
petals, which always happens early in the morning, the anthers may be seen to be 
underneath the mature cruciform stigma, but in the course of that very day the 
filiform filaments grow to a sufficient length to place the antlicrs in the re-entrant 
angles of the cross. Meanwhile, dehiscence has taken place, and by the evening 
of the first day autogamy ensues. During the night the petals close up, and 
the flower droops a little; the next morning the petals open again, and it is then 
evident that the filaments have grown rather longer, two or three pollen-covered 
anthers standing above the stigma and partially concealing it. The place occupied 
by the stigma on the previous day is now filled by an assemblage of anthers laden 
with pollen, which is brushed off by insects and transported to other flowers. 
Thus we And in these Willow-herbs that on the flrst morning cross-fertilization 
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alone is possible, in the evening of the first day autogamy takes place, and on 
the next day pollen is again supplied to fertilize younger flowers — an alternation 
which clearly sliows that autogamy is not invariably merely a last stage in the 
phenomenon of flowering. 

Similar events occur in several small-flowered species of the Crane's Bill 
(e.g. Geranium columhinwm, 0. lucidum, G. Rohertianwm). In the middle of 
the newly-opened flower is a receptive stigma with five radiating arms, and around 
it are ten stamens, all of which are still closed. Five of the stamens are longer 
than the rest, and hold their anthers nearly on a level with the stigma; the 
other five anthers form a belt underneath the stigma. By the evening of the 
first day the anthers of the longer stamens are already open, and transfer their 
pollen to the tips of the adjacent stigmatic lobes. In Geranium lucidum the 
phenomenon is not even delayed till the evening, but takes place four hours after 
the flowers open. The flowers are not, however, then over. They close for the 
night, and nod or droop to protect the pollen (see figs. 225^ and 225 ^ p. 121), but 
next morning they again become erect. The five stamens standing in front of 
the petals then grow until the anthers reach the niches between the radiating 
lobes of the stigma, whereupon there is a transference of pollen to these lobes. 
Some of the anthers are afterwards lifted still higher, evidently for the pui*pose 
of dispersing, by aid of insects, such portion of the pollen as has not been applied 
to the process of autogamy. 

Several Convolvulacese, of which the well-known IpoTncea purpurea is a type, 
have only two or three of their five stamens adapted to autogamy. The stamens, 
which are parallel to the style and usually adherent to it, are of uiieciual length, 
the shortest being 9 mm., the longest 17 mm., and the others 11 mm., 13 mm., 
and 15 mm. in length respectively. The anthers consequently stand at different 
heights and at the same time they are so disposed relatively as not to cover one 
another, an arrangement which has the advantage of presenting a comparatively 
large expanse of pollen along the passage leading to the honey in the interior of 
the flower. But even the anther of the longest stamen is 3 mm. lower than the 
stigma when the flower first opens. Owing to this arrangement and to the cir- 
cumstance that the flowers are protogynous, only cross-fertilization through the 
intervention of insects can take place at the commencement of their flowering 
period. Later on, however, there is a lengthening of the stamens and the anthers 
pertaining to the longest two or three reach the same level as the stigma, and 
yield up their pollen to it. The process of autogamy is further facilitated by the 
involution of the corolla, which occurs at the close of flowering, whereby the 
anthers coated with pollen are pressed against the stigma. 

From these Convolvulacece we pass to a long series of protandrous Caryophyl- 
lacem, mostly annual plants, such as Agrostemma Githago, Sapona/ria VaccaHa, 
and SUene conica^ in which the anthers are brought into contact with the stigmas 
by a similar elongation of the stamena The various changes occurring in flowers 
of the kind ensue with great regularity as follows: — (1) The petals separate, leaving 
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the approach to the floral receptacle open. Dehiscence has already taken place in 
the case of the anthers of the stamens inserted in front of the sepals, and their 
pollen is available for cross-fertilization by means of insects, but not for auto- 
gamy, owing to the fact that the receptive tissue of the style in the same flower 
is still inaccessible. (3) The anthers of the stamens inserted in front of the 
sepals drop oflT, or else their filaments become reflexed and are exserted beyond 
the periphery of the flower. The styles move asunder and arrange themselves 
like the spokes of a wheel in the middle of the flower, where they are liable to 
be covered with pollen brought by insects from other blossoms. The anthers 
of the stamens inserted in front of the petals are still closed. (3) Owing to a 
growth of the erect filaments of the last-mentioned stamens, their anthers are 
brought to the same height as and in direct contact with the spreading stigmas. 
Dehiscence ensues, and the liberated pollen is deposited on the receptive stigmatic 
tissue. In annual caryophyllaceous plants — e.g. in Silene conica — the whole pro- 
cess takes place in the course of a single day, whereas in the perennial Dianthus 
glacialifi it occupies five or six days, or, if the weather is bad, from seven to nine 
da3^s. 

One of the commonest contrivances for effecting autogamy is the following. 
Anthers and stigmas stand at the same height, though, owing to the position and 
direction of the filaments, the anthers are so far from the stigma that no transfer- 
ence of the adhesive pollen to it can tiike place. At the proper moment, however, 
the straight and rigid filiform filaments perform certain special movements with the 
object of conveying pollen from the anthers to the stigma in the same flower. The 
filaments incline themselves towards the centre of the flower, bringing the anthers 
into contact with the stigma there situated and pressing the pollen issuing from 
tlieir loculi on to the receptive tissue. In some plants belonging to this category 
the displacement of the stamens, which is like the motion of the hands of a clock, is 
preceded by an elongation of the filaments, and in this respect the plants in question 
form a transition from those previously described, in the flowers of which autogamy 
is due to the growth of the filaments. As instances of these transitional forms may 
be mentioned Azalea procumbenSt Draha aizoides, HaplophyUum Bieherateinii, the 
numerous Saxifrages comprised in the groups of Aizoonia and Tridactylites, and 
more particularly many Alsineas and other Caryophyllacero. The Saxifrages exhibit 
a number of individual peculiarities into which we cannot enter in any detail. We 
must content ourselves with describing two species as representatives of the two 
groups above referred to, and will select for the purpose Saxifraga Bv/rseriana, a 
plant which grows in the eastern Dolomites, and flowers in early spring, and Saxi- 
fraga controveraa of the group Tridactylites. The flowers of Saxifraga Bwaeriana 
are protogynous, and the two spreading stigmas are already susceptible of pollina- 
tion at the time when the petals are only just open, and the anthers are still closed 
and held near the bottom of the flower on quite short filaments. During this first 
period of flowering the blossom is adapted to cross-fertilization. Soon afteiwards 
the stamens in front of the sepals lengthen in definite succession, and the anthers, 
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which meanwhile have undergone dehiscence, are brought to the same level as the 
stigma. Although the horizontal distance between the stigma and anthers is very 
small, it is still sufficient to prevent the stigma from becoming coated with pollen 
from the anthers. Moreover, the stamens standing opposite the sepals incline out- 
wards soon after, thus increasing perceptibly the distance between anthers and 
stigma. Synchronously with the outward inclination of these stamens there is an 
up-growth of those which stand in front of the petals, and here again the operation 
takes place according to a definite law of succession, and continues until the anthers 
are raised to the height of the stigmas. These anthers, like the others, do not adhere 
at first to the stigma, and it sometimes happens that the stigma remains unsupplied 
with pollen even on the sixth day of flowering if none is brought by insects. But, 
at la^t, on the seventh or eighth day some, if not all, the filaments move towards the 
centre of the flower, and the pollen-covered anthers are pressed against the stigma, 
which has not yet lost the power of receiving the pollen. Usually the five stamens 
opposite the sepals act in the same manner, and all the ten anthers then ultimately 
form a ring surrounding the stigma from which pollen may still be transferred by 
insects to other flowers. The flowers of Saxifraga controversa are likewise proto- 
gynous, and adapted to cross-fertilization in the first period of flowering. Of the ten 
stamens, the first to elongate are the five opposite the sepals; the anthers borne at 
their extremities ascend to the level of the stigma and during the process accomplish 
their dehiscence. For a short time anthers and stigmas are separated by a small 
interval of space, but soon afterwards the filaments incline a little towards the centre 
and deposit pollen upon the stigmas. The five stamens in question then slope away 
from the centre, and their empty and shrivelled anthers fall off. Meanwhile the 
five stamens opposite the petals have grown up to the level of the stigmas and offer 
a fresh supply of pollen for dispersion. But this pollen cannot be used for autogamy 
owing to the fact that the stigmas shrivel up after tliey receive the pollen of the first 
five stamens, and are no longer capable of playing a part in fertilization. The 
second supply of pollen can, therefore, only be appropriated to the fertilization of 
younger flowers through the instrumentality of insects. In other words, the five 
anthers in front of the sepals devote their pollen to autogamy, whilst the five 
opposite the petals devote theirs to cross-fertilization. 

As in these Saxifrages so also in AlsinesB we find two whorls of stamens opposite 
the sepals and petals respectively, and a certain general resemblance unmistakably 
exists in the whole arrangement of the various parts of the flowers. The Alsinese 
that we here have to deal with are protandrous, and as examples may be taken 
Ceraatiwm longvrostre, Mcdachivm aquaticvm, Sagina aaxatUis, Spergula a/rvenaia, 
and SteUaria Tnedia, Dehiscence takes place in the anthers opposite the sepals 
synchronously with the opening of the corolla, and the pollen exposed thereby is 
available for cross-fertilization. At that period the styles are still coherent, and the 
stigmatic tissue, which is composed of short transparent hairs, is inaccessibla Soon 
afterwards, however, the styles part asunder, and the stigmatic tissue assumes such 
a position as to ensure cross-fertilization in case insects bringing pollen from other 
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flowers should visit them in quest of honey. In a short time the stamens opposite 
the petals raise their anthers to the same height as the stigmatic tissue of the 
divergent styles; but the filiform filaments slope away from the axis, so that there 
is always some interval, however small it may between anthers and stigmas, and 
there is still no autogamy. It is not till the last moment, when the fiowers begin 
to close, that the stamens opposite the petals incline towards the centre of the 
fiower, and, laying their anthers upon the stigmatic tissue, cover it with a quantity 
of their still abundant store of pollen. In most of the Alsinese, of which we are 
speaking, the anthers in front of the sepals also come into contact with the stigmas 
at the same moment, but in a few cases they project above the stigmas and petals, 
and their pollen is then not available for autogamy. It is remarkable that in the 
tlie latter, which may be represented by Sagina saxatUis, the cliaracteristic fact 
of the pollen of the five stamens opposite the sepals being devoted to cross-fertiliza- 
tion, and that of the five stamens opposite the petals to autogamy, is exactly the 
reverse of the arrangement found to exist in the Saxifrages above described. 

Next to this series of plants of which the Saxifrages of the Aizoonia and Tridac- 
tylites groups and the Alsinese above-named are the chief representatives, comes 
another composed predominantly of Gruciferae. They are for the most part annual 
species with small flowers, which are but little visited by insects, and the majority 
of their fruits must be looked upon as products of autogamy. CochUaria Qreen- 
landicat Draha borealis, Draha vema, Clypeola Messanensis, Lohvlaria nummvr 
laria, Hutchinsia alpina, Schieverekia Podolica, Lepidium Draha, Alyssum 
calydnum, are a few examples, and the selection shows incidentally that the range 
of the cruciferous plants in question extends from the extreme North to the latitude 
of the Sahara, and from high altitudes to the level of the deep-lying steppes; in fine, 
that this same process of autogamy recurs under the most diverse external condi- 
tions. All these Crucifersa are protogynous, and have six stiff stamens, four long 
and two short The anthers of the former are still closed when the fiower opens, 
but are already on the same level as the stigma. Autogamy is, however, prevented 
immediately on the dehiscence of the anthers, owing to there being a little horizontal 
interval between them and the stigma. It is not till the flower is almost over that 
the erect filaments move sufiSciently towards the middle of the flower to deposit the 
pollen upon the stigma. The pollen of the shorter stamens does not get transferred 
at all to the stigma in the same flower except in a few species. It is carried away 
by insects and used for cross-fertilization, whilst the pollen of the longer stamens 
mainly subserves the purpose of autogamy. Lepidvam Draha exhibits a curious 
contrivance to prevent the four longer stamens from being touched by insects and 
despoiled of their pollen during the first part of the time that the flower is open. 
The stamens referred to bend outwards and hide themselves for a time behind 
the petals. The advantage of this movement is that in no circumstances can there 
be a deficiency of pollen for the ultimate process of autogamy. In Hutchinsia 
alpina usually only one of the four longer stamens approaches sufliciently near to 
the stigma to cover it with pollen, and after it has effected this object, it removes 
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itse]f again away from the axial position. All these movements are performed as 
a general rule with great rapidity. In Alyasfum calydnv/in they take a few hours, 
in Dmha vema the interval between morning and evening. 

Some annual species of the Wood-sorrel genus — such as Oxalia atricta, for 
example — have five short and five long stamens in each fiower. The anthers of the 
latter are of the same height as the stigmas, but begin by being at a little distance 
from them, so that at this period cross-fertilization may be effected by insects 
alighting upon the stigmas. Within the space of a few hours, however, the longer 
stamens incline towards the stigmas and deposit their pollen upon them. Here, 
again, the pollen of the five shorter stamens does not reaeh the stigma in the same 
flower, but is devoted to cross-fertilization. As in these annual species of Wood- 
sorrel* so also in the majority of species of St. John’s- wort (Hypericum), the unequal 
length of the stamens, combined with the fact of the non-simultaneity of sexual 
maturity (dichogamy), is of advantage to the plant in that it ensures that auto- 
gamy shall take place just before the flower fades, whilst permitting at an earlier 
period cross- fertilization by the pollen of other flowers through the agency of ifjsects. 
In Hypericum perforatum, which may be chosen as our example, the pistil is encom- 
passed by a number of filiform filaments of unequal lengths, so arranged that the 
longest are in close proximity to the central pistil and the shortest near the peri- 
phery of the flower. The anthers do not liberate their pollen simultaneously, but 
one group does so after another. Dehiscence takes place first in the short stamens, 
next in those of median size, and last of all in the long ones. As soon as an anther 
opens, the filament bearing it inclines inwards, and thus one after another, the 
short, median, and long filaments stand up and approach the middle of the flower. 
It being only the anthers of the longest stamens that are on the same level as the 
stigmas, autogamy cannot occur till quite at the last, not long before the flower 
withers. 

The widely-distributed Star of Bethlehem (Omithogalum umbellatum) exhibits 
on the optining of the flower six stamens arranged in two whorls with three in each 
whorl. The stamens of the inner whorl are the longer, and their anthers dehisce 
a day sooner than the others. All six filaments look erect in the newly-opened 
flower, but are really sloped slightly outwards, with the result that the anthers are 
separated by an interval of about 3 mm. from the small stigma in the middle of 
the flower. So long as they maintain this position the pollen cannot be directly 
deposited upon the stigma, and the aim of the flower at this stage is to secure cross- 
fertilization through the intervention of honey-seeking insects. Towards the end 
of the flower’s period of bloom both the long and the short stamens approach the 
centre, but only the anthers of the three shorter ones are applied to the stigma and 
besmear it with pollen; the other three do not come into contact with the stigma 
owing to their standing at a higher level. Thus the Star of Bethlehem differs from 
the cases previously described in that it devotes the pollen of the shorter stamens 
to autogamy and those of the longer stamens to heterogamy (cross-pollination). 
This is partly due to the circumstance that the anthers of the three longer stamens 
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are placed just in front of the approach to the nectaries of the ovary and in such a 
position are certain to be brushed by insects, whilst no honey is to be found behind 
the anthers of the three shorter stamens, and insects, therefore, make no attempt to 
enter past them. These anthers, consequently, retain their pollen, and when the 
flower is nearly over yield it up for the purpose of autogamy. 

A curious contrivance is exhibited by Aphyllanthea MoTiapdieTisia, a plant 
indigenous to Southern Europe. Like the Star of Bethlehem, it has three long and 
three short erect stamens in each flower, and the anthers are not at first in contact 
with the stigma. But before the final closing of the perianth all the stamens slope 
towards the stigma, which is subdivided into six lobes, thrf^e at the top and three 
lower down, so that the pollen of the three shorter stamens is deposited on the lower 
stigmatic lobes, and soon afterwards that of the tliree longer stainons is deposited 
on the three upper stigmatic lobes. 

In many plants where all the stamens are of the same length, and where the 
anthers are already on the same level as the stigma at the time wlien the flower 
opens, the process of autogamy is essentially identical with that above described. 
The anthers are held by erect filaments at a little distance from the stigma, but 
later on, after various movements have been accomplished by the filaments, they 
adhere to the stigma and deposit their pollen upon it. This is the case, for instance, 
in Paris qaadrifolia, in several species of Sdlla, in Chelidonium and Rcemeria, in 
SamoltLs Valerandif in Androsace elongata, A. maxima and A. septentrionalis, in 
Lysimachia 'tiemomm and in Swertia perennis and S. punctata. It is not possible 
here to discuss all these plants individually, and only a few' points in connection 
with them wdll be referred to. In the Herb Paris {Pams qriad/rifolia) the period 
during which each flower remains open is very long. The stiff stamens at first 
stand out radially, but later they describe an angle of 80" tow'ards the middle of 
the flower, where they converge over the pistil and press their anthers upon the 
stigmas. In the plants of the order PrimulacesB — viz. Samolus Valerandi, Androsace 
dongata^ A. maxima^ and A. septentrionalis — the corolla is salver-shaped, and the 
short filaments, which are adnato to the tube of the corolla, only need to incline 
slightly towards the axis in order to transfer their pollen to the stigma in the 
same flower. The majority of these plants are protogynous; the flowers of Swertia 
perennis and 8 . punctata alone are markedly protandrous. There is, therefore, in 
the case of the latter no chance of cross-fertilization at the beginning of the period 
of flowering, the stigma being still closed. On the other hand, pollen is available for 
transport by insects to flowers that happen to be at a later stage of development. 
The next step is for the stigma to open and so dispose its two lobes that flies 
arriving with a supply of pollen from younger blossoms are obliged to effect cross- 
fertilization. To prevent restriction or frustration of this process of heterogamy, 
and also to ensure the preservation of some pollen for autogamy in the opposite 
case of an absence of insect-visitors, the five stamens bend outwards simultaneously 
with the opening of the stigma, exserting their anthers and hiding them under the 
stellately-expanded petals. If no insects come, and cross- fertilization is therefore 
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excludedi the filaments straighten themselves again and then move like the hands 
of a clock towards the middle of the fiower, where they press their anthers, which 
still retain a little pollen, upon the stigma. 

The stamens, which are instrumental in effecting autogamy by movements of 
inclination in the direction of the stigma, are straight at the commencement of the 
period of flowering in all the plants above enumerated. Sometimes they curve 



Fig 2»U. ^Autogamy effected by the iiiLlinatioii of curved atunipna. 


1 Pariido-hermaphrodite mala flowerH of the Venus' Comb (Seandvi heeten- V'enerit) *, *, * Successive poHitiniis nssiiined by the 
true hermaphrodite flowers of the V onus' Comb at first witli a view to cross-fcrtillKatioii, afterwards with n view to nutogniny. 
t, •, f Snccesslve positions assumed by the true hermaphrodite flowers of the Foul's Parsley {JSUiuMa Cympiutn) nt Itrst 
with a view to oross-tcrtlllzatlon, afterwards with a view to aiitugaray. All the Qgures magnllled. 

outwards for a short time, but before the flower fades, and particularly at the 
moment of autogamy, they are invariably erect again. 

There is, however, another group of plants to be considered in which the 
filaments are already infiexed in the bud, and continue so at the time when pollen 
from the anthers at their extremities is deposited upon the adjacent stigmas. 
The most important examples of plants exhibiting this autogamy by means of 
an inclination of infiexed filaments are afforded by several annual Umbellifers 
with protogynous flowers {jEthuaa Gywvpivm,^ CaucaUs daucoidea, Scandix PecUn- 
Veneris, Turgenia latifolia, &c.). Two kinds of flowers are associated together 
in the umbels of the Venus’ Comb (Scandix Pecten- Veneris; see fig. 296 ''*'*'*). 
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namely, pseudo -hermaphrodite (c/. p. 294) male flowers (flg. 296*) and true her- 
maphrodite flowers (figs. 296^*'*). The latter open earlier than the former, 
which, indeed, never come into play until the hermaphrodite flowers have cast 
both stamens and petals. Directly the petals open in the hermaphrodite flowers 
a finely-granulated honey-secreting disc and two short styles are revealed in the 
middle of the flower. The stigmas at the extremities of the styles are already 
mature, but the stamens are incurved like hooks and have their anthers still closed 
(fig. 296 ‘). The day after, also, when the petals have opened further back and 



Fik. 2U7.— AutogRiiiy effected by iDcllnatlmi uf curved Btamene 

I Ctretra alpina. > A newiy-opeiiod flower of Ctrcaa alpirui wi«h the front petal i-emoved. ■, « Tlie ume flower at a later etage 
of development. • Fruit ol Cireoa alpwia. * Agnmonia E^tpatona. ^ Bucceuivephaaesof aflowerof ^primimia 
Eupatoria, which la at tint adapted to heterogaray (crow-pollluatlon) and Bubiequently to autogamy, n Voung fruit of 
Agrimonia Eupatona >, •, it natural aize , the rest of the flgures niagiilfled. 

the filaments have straightened out (fig. 296^), the anthers surrounding the stigma 
in a circle are still closed, so that pollination can only take place at this period in 
the event of insects bringing pollen from other flowers. The anthers and filaments 
have, however, now entered upon an active phase. The curved stamens bend 
successively at short intervals, one after the other (after one has started, the next 
to follow is the stamen next but one to the left, and so on till all have done) 
towards the centre of the flower, bringing their anthers, which have meanwhile 
undergone dehiscence and are covered with pollen, into contact with the stigmas 
precisely in the manner shown in fig. 296 Each stamen only stays a short time 
in this position, and then executes a backward movement and makes way for the 
next in order. When all the stamens have accomplished these evolutions, they as 
well as the petals become detached and fall to the ground. The secretion of honey 
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on the rough surface of the pad of tissue in the middle of the flower ceases, the 
pollinated stigmas turn brown, and the period of bloom for that particular flower 
comes to an end. The imperfect staminiferous flowers do not unfold until all the 
hermaphrodite flowers ai*e over, a fact which can only be interpreted as indicating 
that their pollen is to be devoted to the fertilization of protogynous hermaphrodite 
flowers of other individuals which are still in the first stage of flowering. Fool’s 
Parsley {jEthuaa Cynapivmi, see figs. 296 ^ differs from the Venus’ Comb and 
the other annual Umbellifcrs above referred to in that all the flowers of an umbel 
are hermaphrodite, and that the filaments, which in the bud are tucked in like 
springs (fig. 296*), not only straighten out when the flower opens, but elongate, 
and thus raise the anthers to a higher level than the stigma. Also in Fool’s Parsley, 
as has been mentioned before, the anthers are not laid right against the stigmas, 
but ibmain a little higher, and let their pollen fall upon them from above (see 
fig. 296^). This at least is what I saw in the case of the common Fool’s Parsley or 
jEtkiisa Gynapium; the small jfJthtLsa segetalin, on the other hand, according to 
my observation, much more frequently brings its anthers into contact with the 
stigmas in the same manner as the Venus’ Comb (see fig. 206*). 

Autogamy of the same type as that described in tlie above instances of annual 
UmbellifersB also takes place in many small-flowered Bed-straws (e.g. Galium iiifea- 
turn, G. MoUugo, G. tricoi'ne), in the Dodder (Cijbscuta)^ in the Alpine Enchanter’s 
Nightshade (CirccBa alpina), and in Agrimony (Agrimonia Eupatoria). Of the 
Enchanter’s Nightshade (see figs. 297' ® * *), it is only needful to note that the 
number of stamens is limited to two, and that sometimes one anther alone is laid 
upon the stigma (297 *), but not infrequently both subserve the purpose of auto- 
gamy in that manner (297*). In the latter case the stigma looks as if it wore 
grasped by the two limbs of a pair of tongs. ’'J’he flowers of Agrimony have fi*om 
12 to 20 stamens, and are protogynous. The anther-filaments are very slightly 
incurved, each corresponding to about a sixth part of the circumference of a circle 
(fig. 297^), but as soon as dehiscence takes place the filaments bend one after 
another towards the centre of the flower (see fig. 297 ®) until they are in the form 
of semicircles, and some of the anthers covered with pollen come into direct contact 
with the stigmas, which are still in a receptive condition (fig. 297 ®). Soon after the 
stigmas have thus been furnished with pollen the anthers drop oflT the filaments, 
5uid the latter coil up still more as is shown in fig. 297 

Several species of Stonecrop (e.g. Sedum annuum, S, atratum, S. daayphyUvm), 
and some House-leeks (e.g. SempervivuTU montanum, S. Ruthsniewin) have two 
kinds of stamens in each flower, namely, those inserted in front of the sepals and 
those inserted opposite the petals. The anthers of the former are the first to open, 
and as they are quite close to the stigmas only a slight inclination of the curved 
filament is necessary to bring about autogamy. After a deposition of pollen upon 
the stigmas has already taken place, the filaments opposite the petals also curve 
over inwards, and the anthers, which meantime have undergone dehiscence, are 
held right over the stigmas. But, seeing that the latter are by this time withered 
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and have no further need of pollen, we are bound to infer that this fresh supply is 
offered for the purpose of effecting by insects* aid the fertilization of other flowers 
in which there is as yet no available pollen although the stigmas are accessible and 
mature. Opuntias and all the numerous species of the Rose genus {Road) behave in 
a similar manner. In them also some of the anthers devote their pollen to auto- 
gamy, whilst the others devote theirs to cross-fertilization. The filiform filaments 
are curved and of unequal lengths. The anthers borne by the innermost whorl of 
filaments open first, but their pollen is of no use for autogamy, notwithstanding the 
})roximity of the stigmas, because the anthers are lower than the stigmas and do 
not spontaneously come into contact with them. Only the filaments of the outer- 
most whorl are of the right length, and these alone curve over and lean towards the 
middle of the flower until their anthers rest immediately upon the stigmas. As, 
however, these anthers are the last to dehisce, autogamy does not ensue till the veiy 
lust moment of flowering; for the whole of the time up till now the flower is 
adapted to cross-fertilization only. 

In a number of Ranunculacese, such as Anemone Hcpaiica, A. 7'rarissylvanica, 
Ranunculus alpcstris, R. acer, and R. montanus, the structure of the flowers 
resembles to a certain extent that of Roses. A group of pistils with short styles 
^ind almost sessile stigmas ris(?s up in the middle of the flower, and is surrounded by 
a large number of stamens which are arranged in several whorls and are in their 
turn encompassed by the petaloid sepals. The flowers are protogynous, and at the 
commencement of their period of bloom can only undergo cross-fertilization through 
the agency of insects. At a subsequent stage also after the dehiscence of the 
anthers of the outer whorl and the exposure of their adhesive pollen, the flowers are 
still adapted to heterogamy; for the distance of these anthers from the stigmas is 
romparatively great, and insects always alight on the group of carpels in the centre 
and make their way from them over the anthers to the circumference, whence they 
again take flight in order to visit another flower. But by degrees the stamens of 
the inner whorl also mature; the filaments, which hitherto have been very short, 
grow considerably and curve inwards, laying upon the stigmas their anthers which 
have meanwhile burst open. The sepals of these Ranunculacese close up when it 
begins to get dark, and the flowers assume a nodding position owing to a slight 
inflection of their pedicels. It might be supposed that these movements also are 
accessory to autogamy, and, as a matter of fact, in many other Ranunculacess, which 
'^vill be the subject of discussion later on, such co-operation does occur; but, in the 
Anemones and Ranunculuses above referred to, no supplementary action of the kind 
is necessary, and the closing and nodding of the flowers in wet weather and during 
•he night are resorted to merely with the object of protecting the pollen from 
moisture. 

To this long list of plants with protogynous flowers must now be added a few 
j)rotandrouB species from the genera Gypsophila, Saxifraga, and Cuphea. The 
flower of GypaophUa repena contains ten stamens, of which five are inserted in front 
of the sepals and five in front of the petals. In the bud they are all tucked in like 
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hooks; in the open flower they are straight and slope outwards. Contact with the 
central stigmas, which meanwhile have become mature, is impossible so long as the 
stamens maintain the latter position; but shortly before the flower fades, the stamens 
become indexed, and their anthers are thus brought against the stigmas. The 
Saxifrages also have two circles of stamens in each flower. In the species of the 
sub-genus Cymbalaria (Sc^xifruga Cymhalaria, S. Hueiitma, &c.), the first to 
straighten out are those standing opposite the sepals. Their anthers open and 
display their pollen at a time when the adjacent stigmas are closed together, and 
are not as yet capable of taking up pollen. This supply of pollen is not therefore 
used for autogamy, but is obviously available for crossing with other flowers. 
After exposing their pollen one after another in definite order for a couple of days, 
these stamens incline outwards and let their anthers fall. The styles, now, for the 
first time, move asunder, and their stigmas become capable of receiving pollen. As 
the anthers of the stamens opposite the sepals have dropped off, and those of the 
stamens opposite the petals are still closed, the stigmas are only liable at this stage 
in the development of the flower to be dusted with pollen from other flowers or 
other plants. Eventually signs of vitality are also exhibited by the stamens 
opposite the petala They become strongly indexed, their anthers dehisce, and, the 
stigmas being still receptive, the period of the flower’s dui'stion is brought to a close 
by the anthers being pressed against the stigmatic surface and effecting autogamy. 
The same sort of thing is observed in the case of the protandrous flowers of several 
species of the genus Cuphea, as, for instance, in Cwphea emin&na. These flowers, 
of which mention has already been made on p. 235 (figured on p. 237), face sideways 
and contain eleven stamens of varying length whose anthers are disposed in two 
irregular rows above the expanded calyx-tube. The style is short at the commence- 
ment of flowering, and is concealed, together with the immature stigma, underneath 
the anthers. Dehiscence occurs on the upper faces of the anthers which are turned 
away from the style, and the pollen issuing from the sutures is fated by its position 
to be rubbed off by honey-sucking insects, and to be eventually used for cross- 
fertilization. Two days later the style, which has in the meantime increased in 
length some 11 mm., projects above the stamens, bringing the stigma into the line 
of entrance to the honey (fig. 262 *, p. 237). Should insects now visit the flower, 
bringing with them foreign pollen, cross-fertilization is certain to ensue. But, in 
the event of an absence of insects, the longest stamen bends up to the stigma and 
presses that face of the anther which is coated with pollen against the stigma. 

The degree of inflection of the filaments in the cases hitherto described scarcely 
corresponds to*the third of the circumference of a circle, and is but seldom actually 
spiral. But that more pronounced movements of inflection do occur for the purpose 
of eflecting autogamy, is shown by the case of Nicandra, a plant belonging to the 
SolanacesB, and that of CalaTidrmia compresaa, belonging to the order Portulacese. 
In Nicamdra the long filaments bend down to the extent of at least a semicircle 
to reach the stigma in the event of a failure of pollen from extraneous sources, and 
in the ephemeral flowers of Calamdrinia compreasat the filiform filaments curve 
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gently away from the velvety stigma at 9 A.M., i.e. shortly after the expansion of 
the petals, whilst three or fours hours later, when the petals close up again, they 
undergo spiral inflection from right to left and lay their anthers upon the stigmas. 

The cases in which the stigmas are the agents in the operation of transfer to 
themselves of pollen from the anthers of the same flower may be classed in two 
divisions, (1) those in which a direct contact between the stigma and the anthers is 
effected by some deflnite bending or other movement of particular parts of the 
pistil; and (2) those in which the pollen is first deposited by the anthers and stored 
in some part of the flower other than the stigma ; ultimately the stigmatic tissue is 
brought in contact with it in the same manner as in (1), i.e. by some movement on 
the part of the pistil. 

The cases comprised in the first division fall naturally into four groups. 

To the first group belong all those in which autogamy is produced by contraction 
of the style. The Cactiform plants of the Mexican plateaux, in particular, various 
species of the genera Cereits, EchinopsiSt and Mammillaria, esfhibit in their flowers a 
number of filiform stamens, arranged in a close spiral around the passage leading to 
the honey secreted on the floral receptacle. In the midst of this thicket of stamens 
stands a long style which terminates in a stellate stigma. The anthers are already 
covered with pollen when the petals unfold, but the stigma, which projects consider- 
ably beyond the anthers, is still closed, its fleshy lobes being coherent and forming 
a kind of club, so that there can be no possibility of its being dusted with pollen. 
Thus the flowers are markedly protandrous, and the pollen liberated during the first 
part of their period of bloom can only be used for cross-fertilization. The next step 
is the opening of the stigma and spreading out of its lobes into a star in front of the 
entrance to the nectary. Insects now alighting are obliged to brush against the 
stigma before they can get at the nectar, and in so doing they deposit a portion of 
the store of foreign pollen with which they are laden upon the stigma and initiate a 
process of cross-fertilization. This stage may last a few hours only, or several days, 
or over a week, according to the species. When the term of the flower’s duration is 
nearly reached the style contracts in length, and the stigma, which has hitherto been 
above the anthers, is drawn into the midst of them, so that it cannot fail to get 
covered with the pollen, of which there still remains a quantity clinging to the 
anthers. In Cereuc danyacanthuH the stigma soon after the opening of the flower 
projects 1 cm. beyond the anthers. The length of the style bearing the stigma is at 
that time 20 cm. When the flower is nearly over, the style is only 16*5 cm. long, 
and the stigma is therefore drawn in through a space of 3'5 cm. and no longer 
surmounts the stamens, but, on the contrary, is 2'5 cm. lower than the anthers 
of the longest stamens. 

The second group includes all cases where autogamy is brought about by an 
elongation of the ovary or the style. Epimedium alpinvm, a native of the warm 
valleys of the Southern Alps, has four sepals arranged crosswise and beneath these 
—the flowers being partially inverted as shown in figs. 298^'*** — four petals 
fashioned like little slippers and containing an abundance of honey in their blunt 
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saccate interiors. The ovary is spindle-shaped, and bears at the end of a short style 
a stigma covered with little papillaB. The stamens, four in number, rest with their 
dorsal surfaces in contact with the ovary; their anthers face outwards, are lanceolate 
in shape, and each carries on its apex a small foliaceous scale like the point of a 
spear (see fig. 298 ^). The flowers are protogynous, or, in other words, the papillose 
stigma, which is hemmed in by the four scales just referred to, is already mature at 
a time when the anthers are still closed (fig. 298 ^). At this stage the stigma may 
be dusted with pollen from other flowers. The next step is the dehiscence of the 
bilocular anthers, which takes place in a very peculiar manner. The wall of each 
anther-half which faces outwards becomes detached, and is lifted up in the form of 
a flap with the whole of the pollen of the corresponding cavity sticking to its inner 
surface. The two flaps then shrivel and roll up, with the originally internal surface 
outside, until the only point of attachment is just below the pointed scale at the 
apex of the anther ; the free flaps arch over this foliaceous anther tip (fig. 298 *), 
and also over the stigma, which is close to the scale (fig. 298 *). The process is simul- 
taneous in all four anthers, the result being that the stigma is roofed over by a vault 
composed of eight curved flaps, and as the exposed surfaces of the latter are thickly 
coated with pollen, the whole arch presents externally a continuous covering of that 
material (sec fig. 298 ^). Should insects now visit the flower to obtain the honey 
stored in the slipper-shaped petals they must brush past this pollen-covered vault ; 
nor can they fail to be besmeared at the very spot where at a previous stage in the 
flower’s development they would have had to brush against the stigma. This con- 
dition of affairs lasts usually for two days. In the meantime changes affecting the 
pistil are taking place which, notwithstanding their inconspicuous nature, are of the 
greatest importance in relation to the eventual accomplishment of autogamy. If the 
stigma is not dusted by insects with foreign pollen at the first expansion of the 
flower the pistil now elongates sufficiently to raise the stigma into the vaulted cavity 
just described ; and as the flaps composing the vault curl up still more (fig. 298 ®) 
as the flower approaches its end, the stigma must inevitably come into contact 
with the pollen adherent to them (cf. fig. 298 ®). 

A similar process is observed to take place in several CruciferaB, of which the 
Charlock {Sinapis arveuNis) is a typical instance. The flowers of this plant are 
protogynous. The bud opens early in the morning, revealing still closed anthers 
with their faces turned inwards {introrae), whilst the stigma is already mature and 
projecting somewhat above the anthers. At this stage of development no pollen 
except what is brought by insects can be deposited on the stigma. A day later the 
flower presents quite a different appearance. The four longer stamens have stretched 
and curved a little away from the axis, and the anthers are lifted above the stigma. 
By a rapidly executed twisting of the filaments the anthers have been turned round 
so as to face outwards, and extrorse sutural dehiscence has meantime taken place. 
The stigma is completely withdrawn from observation, and is also safe from any 
possibility of being dusted with pollen, for the anthers in the same flower have 
turned away their pollen-coated faces, nor is it possible for any extraneous pollen 




•1-nd the ovary has undergone elongation, currying the stigma into the midst of the 
<lome of anthers, where it becomes thickly overlaid with pollen 

Again, in the nodding flowers of Atragene alpiva, and in tliese of Clematis 
^'^‘tegrifolia^ which grows freely in the swampy meadows of the Hungarian plains, 
find autogamy effected by means of an advance of the pistil into proximity to 
the anthers laden with pollen. Huth plants are protogynous— the stigmas being 
mature for a short time before the anthers dehisce— and in both the newly-opened 
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flowers are adapted to cross-fertilization. The stamens lie one upon another like the 
tiles of a roof, and together form a short tube at the bottom of which are a number 
of dosely-clustered carpels, whilst at the free edge of the tube the anthers expose 
their store of pollen. The first anthers to open are those pertaining to the outer- 
most and longest stamens, the next belong to those of median length, and the last 
to the shortest, which are in the immediate vicinity of the carpels. The pollen of 
the outermost anthers serves mainly for cross-fertilization, and can hardly ever be 
used for autogamy on account of its position; but even in the case of the latest 
anthers belonging to the shortest stamens, no pollen could reach the stigmas were 
it not for the elongation of the carpels, which occurs during the last two days of the 
flower’s duration. The anthers still contain pollen at this late period, and a quantity 
adheres, besides, to the silky hairs clothing their filaments, so that the slightly 
divergent stigmas get covered with an abundant supply of pollen as the carpels 
lengthen and push them up through the pollen-coated tube (see fig. 246*, p. 174). 

The flowers of the Lady’s Mantle {Alchemilla vulgaris) are likewise protogynous. 
When a flower opens, the anthers of the four short staiiicus are still closed, whilst 
the stigma is already mature, and is seen in the middle of the flower projecting 
through and slightly above a kind of diaphragm which is stretched across the floral 
interior and secretes honey. At this stage cross-fertilization alone is possible; but 
in the course of twenty-four hours the style grows in an oblique direction, until its 
extremity bearing the stigma strikes against one of the four anthers, which have 
meanwhile undergone transverse dehiscence; it thus receives a sprinkling of pollen 
(see fig. 226 p. 125). The pollen of the three other anthers is still available for 
transference by flies to the stigmas of other flowers. 

The above are a few instances of the methods in which autogamy is effected by 
elongation of the style or of the entire pistil. Taken generally this process must 
be classed among the rarer forms of the phenomenon, though it is surprising that 
it should be so considering the frequency of autogamy by means of the elongation 
of stamens. The accomplishment of autogamy through the inclination of a style 
otherwise straight is of even less usual occurrence. The most striking example of 
this process is afforded by the bilabiate flowers of the North American GoUimsonut 
Canadensis. In the newly-opened blossom the long style stands midway between 
two exserted stamens which are almost os long as the style. Towards the end of 
the flower’s period of blossom, the style begins to slope towards one of the stamens, 
moving like the hand of a clock through an angle of from 20® to 40® until its stigma 
comes against the pollen-covered anther home by the stamen in question. 

A much more common method of bringing about autogamy is for parts of the 
pistil — usually tlie style — to bend so as either to bring the stigmas into direct 
contact with the anthers belonging to the same flower, or to place them in such a 
position beneath the anthers as to ensure their catching any pollen that may fall 
out of the loculi. The direction of the style’s inflection depends upon the form and 
mode of insertion of the flower, and more particularly on the position assumed by 
the anthers. The flowers of the Great Mullein ( Verhascum Thapsus), of the Corn- 
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salad {ValeriaTieUa AwriciUa, V. carinata, &c.), and of the non-twining species of 
Honeysuckle (Lonicera alpigenaf L, nigra^ L. Xyloateum) are protogynous, and the 
style is so placed when the corolla opens that its stigma must of necessity be brushed 
by insects as they make their way to the receptacle. There is evidently at this stage 
no possibility of any but cross-fertilization. Ijiter on, when the anthers open and 
expose their pollen, the stigma is taken quite out of the way, the style becoming 
bent downwards or to one side, so that the stigma cannot come into contact with 
anthers of the same flowers either spontaneously or through the agency of insects. 
Not till the flowering period is nearly over does the style return to its original 
position; when this happens, the stigma is raised by the straightening up of the 
style, and is pressed against the anthers, which arc still coated with pollen. The 
flowers of the Martagon Lily (Lilium Martagon) are nodding, and have their 
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perianth-lobes strongly reflexecl. In each petal there is a groove which is roofed 
<jver and closed in the middle by two coalescing rims, so that the honey stored in 
the groove can only be sucked out by insects at the two extremities where the 
groove is open. The flowers are protogynous, and, when they are newly open, the 
ntyle is straight and holds its stigma in such a position that it is sure to be touched 
by insects sucking honey from the inner orifice of the groove. As the anthers are 
f<till closed at this stage, only foreign pollen can be affixed to the stigma. Subse- 
quently dehiscence ensues, and the position of the anthers in front of the external 
«)rifice of the groove ensures their pollen being brushed off by insects trying to suck 
tile honey at that end, whilst the stigma is left untouched by them. In this second 
stage of the flower’s development the style begins to bend a little to one side, and, 
towards the end, the curvature increases to such an extent that the stigma comes 
into contact with one or sometimes two of the anthers, and dusts itself with pollen. 
Often enough, it is true, the stigma misses its mark, and in consequence autogamy 
IS not so certain to occur in the Martagon Lily as in most of the other cases. It 
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must also be noted that the inflection of the style only takes place should the stigma 
have not previously been supplied with extraneous pollen. If there has been cross- 
pollination at the commencement of flowering the inflection either does not occur at 
all or is so trifling as to be of no signiflcance. 

The transference of pollen to the stigma by means of a bending down of the 
style is observed in various species of Tricyrtea, Morina, (Enothera, and Epilobiv/m, 
in several Rhinanthacese, Caryophyllacem, and Ranunculaceae, and in most of the 
Malvaceae. The flowers of Tricyrtea pUoaa, of which figures are given above, are 
protogynous. Each of the three styles is bent down, and has a bifurcated extremity, 
so that it looks not unlike a claw. The stigmatic tissue is situated at the end of 
the claw, and is brushed by insects on their alighting to suck honey from the saccate 
ba^s of the perianth-segments. The free extremities of the filaments curve down 
in semicircles, and the anthers are suspended under the claws of the style (fig. 299 '). 
At the time when the anthers have their pollen exposed they are so situated as to 
stand in the way of insects coming in quest of honey. Without the assistance of 
insects there could be no transference of pollen to the stigma so long as stigmas and 
anthers remained in the same relative positions, and the flower remained upright. 
But the chance of insects not visiting the flower is provided for by a downward 
bending of the claws of the style, which continues until the stigmatic tissue at their 
extremities comes into direct contact with the pollen-coated anthers (see fig. 209 ®). 

The process above described takes place in the course of a week in Tricyrtea 
inloaaj but in Morina Peraica, one of the Dipsaceie (see figs. 299 ® it is all 
accomplished within a few hours. The ditfci’ence between the times at which 
stigmas and anthers respectively attain maturity in Morina is scarcely half an 
hour, but even this short interval suffices to render cro.ss- fertilization possible 
during the first stage of flowering, whilst in the second stage autogamy obtains. All 
the species of the genus Morina — including Morina Peraica, the type here selected 
for illustration — unfold their flowers at dusk. As soon as the corolla-limb expands 
the thick pulvinate stigma becomes visible in the middle of the flower just above 
the entrance to the honey. The receptive tissue is on the upper surface of the 
stigma. The two anthers are stiitioned behind the stigma, and when insects insert 
their probosces into the long honey-filled tube of the corolla they are certain to 
effect cross-fertilization, provided they have previously visited flowers at a some- 
what later stage of development. In the case of other plants whose flowers open 
in the morning it would l)e scarcely likely that insects should alight immediately 
after the opening of the passage to the honey, but the flowers of MorvMi are 
adapted to crepuscular and nocturnal moths, which only have two or three hours of 
darkness in which to get the honey, and must, therefore, make great haste and 
employ the whole of the time if they are not to fail in their quest. As a matter of 
fact the moths in question leave their haunts within a quarter of an hour of the 
time when the flowers of Morina open, and one may be sure that wherever Sphin- 
gidre and Noctme with probosces 3 or 4 centimetres in length abound, one or more 
will come flying to suck the honey as soon as the floral receptacle becomes acces- 
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Bible. Thus, dichogamy, involving hardly half-an-hour’s interval between the 
attainment of maturity in stigmas and anthers respectively, is sufficient to ensure 
cross-fertilization at the commencement of the period of bloom in each flower of 
this kind of night-flowering plant. A further adaptation with a view to hetero- 
gamy is shown in the position of the stigma in front of the anther in the first stage 
of floral development (see fig. 299^). On the intrusion of insects — Sphingidas, 
Noctuoe, &c. — into the interior of the flower the large stigma is the first object 
encountered, and next to it come the anthers, and there is therefore a possibility 
that even during the time that the anthers are open and have their pollen exposed 
cross-fertilization may take place through the agency of insects. If, however, no 
insects visit the flower the style bends down the very next morning in an open 
curve and lays the stigma flat upon the anthers (see fig. 299 *). The pollen readily 
adheres to the surface of the stigma, as may be seen by removing that organ after 
it has become appressed to the anthers, when a thick layer of pollen will be found 
sticking to it (fig. 299 ®). 

Inflections of the style in all respects similar to those exhibited in Morina occur 
in the flowers of numerous RhinanthaceaB, e.g. in Rhinanthua minor^ Trixago 
apvla, Mdampyrum pratenae, Eiiphriiaia winiwa (see figs. 299** and 299^). In 
these plants we find, in general, a repetition of the entire process above described, 
except for the circumstance that the pollen is not adhesive but mealy, and is not 
transferred to the recejitive tissue by appression of the stigma to the anthers — it 
being sufficient to place the stigma under the anthers by means of an inflection of 
the style. The stamens in this case are of the sugar-tongs type (cf. p. 271). In 
the first and second stages of floral development the mealy pollen only falls out of 
the anthers on the occasions when the stift’ filaments of the stamens are forced apart 
by insects. Should no insects visit the flower the pollen remains in the loculi. In 
the third stage of flowering the filaments become flaccid, as does also the portion of 
the corolla adjacent to them, and in consequence the anthers, which have hitherto 
been closely coherent, move a little apart from one another and let the pollen fall 
out. ]\I can while the style has bent down sufficiently to bring the viscid stigma 
under the front piiir of anthers, so that a portion of the pollen is caught upon its 
glistening surface, with the result that autogamy is effected (see fig. 299 ^). It is 
not uncommon for the inflection of the upper third of the style to be so strong as 
to amount to an involution, and the stigma is then pushed between the disuniting 
anthers and comes into contact w’ith the hairs w hich clothe the anthers, and w^hich 
are usually powdered all over with pollen. 

Tricyrtea, Morina, and the Rhinanthacess just mentioned, are all protogynous, 
whilst on the other hand, the Evening-primrose, Willow-herb, Campion, and Mal- 
low, in which autogamy likewise occurs in consequence of the style bending dowm 
to the anthers, are protandrous. When the petals of the Evening-primrose (CFno- 
thera biennia, (E, muricata, &c.), or of the large-flowered species of Willow-herb- 
(Epilobium hirmtvm, E. anguatifoliuvi, see fig. 300) expand, the four branches of 

the style, which bear the receptive tissue and constitute the stigmas, are closely^ 
Vou II. 7S 
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coherent, whilst a further condition, which would also render pollination impossible, 
consists in a lateral inclination or sharp inflection of the style which removes the 
stigma out of the way leading to the honey. The eight anthers then stand in front 
of the spots where honey is to be obtained, and liberate their pollen in turn. A 
little later — half an hour in Evening-primroses, and 24 hours in the large-flowered 
species of Willow-herb — the style straightens itself and takes up a central position 

in the flower, whilst its four 
branches open back and present 
themselves in the form of a 
cross in front of the entrance to 
the honey. The stigmas remain 
in this position for a short time, 
and there is no need to enter 
into more detail to make it evi- 
dent that cross -poll illation may 
now be effected by the humble- 
bees which come in search of 
honey and bring with them a 
store of pollen from younger 
flowers. Soon afterwards, the 
four stigmas bend or roll back, 
bringing their receptive tissue 
into conflict with the pollen still 
adhering to the anthers (see 
fig. 300, the lower flowers). This 
act of autogamy is usually pro- 
moted also by the stamens becom- 
ing rather more erect and by an 
inflection of the stalk -like infe- 
rior ovary in a gentle curve to- 
wards the ground, the result of 
Fig. 300.- Autogamy in the flowera of tlie Willow-herb i • i • i. iu « j 

(JSpilobtum anffmtijolium). WillCIl IS tiiat the llOWerS nOQ, 

i.e. are half-inverted. 

Of the Ranunculacem, u few species of Love-in-a-mist (Nigella) exhibit the same 
kind of contrivance. Tlie flowers are protandrous. The first event to take place 
after the expansion of the sepals is a bending of the stamens in regular sequence 
towards the periphery of the flower, whereby the open anthers are posted just 
above the nectaries full of honey. Insects coming in search of honey must inevitably 
rub against the anthers in that position and dust themselves with the pollen. 
After the stamens have all accomplished these movements, the styles, which have 
hitherto stood stiffly erect and stationary, enter upon an active phase and bend 
outwards until their terminally-placed stigmatic tissue, which, meantime, has be- 
come mature, rests over the nectaries. In this position the stigmas are certain to 
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be dusted with pollen from younger flowers brought by the insects which come in 
search of honey. The process of outward inflection of the styles is, however, not 
yet completed, but continues until the stigmas strike against tiio anthers and take 
from them some of the pollen still clinging to their surfaces 

There are also some caryophyllaceous plants {Lychnis alpiTia, Alsine Gerardi, 
Ceraslium a/rvense, C. lanatum, Stellaria graminea, S. Holostea) which exhibit, just 
before the flowers wither, inflections enabling the stigmas to possess themselves of 
the pollen of the anthers in the same flower. The flowers are incompletely protan- 
drous. First of all, the stamens inserted opposite the sepals come to maturity while 
the stigmas in the same flower are still incapable of receiving pollen. The pollen 
offered by these stamens can therefore only be used for cross-fertilization. The 
next day their filaments bend as far as possible towards the periphery of the flower, 
and many of them lose their anthers. Meanwhile, the stamens standing opposite 
the petals grow longer and their anthers dehisce so that their pollen also is ren- 
dered available for transference by insects. A day later these stamens bend 
slightly towards the periphery of the flower, but they never lose their anthers, 
which continue to offer their pollen till the flower withers. ( >n the fourth day the 
styles, which have hitherto stood in the middle of the flower, separate from one 
another, curve over backwards, and, in some species, become twisted into spirals. 
The stigmas are thus brought into contact with the anthers last mentioned and take 
up some of the pollen with which they are covered. 

In the Caryophyllace® whose names are given above the inflections of stamens 
and styles take four or fiv(* days; in Mallows {M(dva borealis, M. rotundifolia, 
&c ) the same processes are completed within 48 hours, and in llibucua Trionum, 
and in Abutilon Avicennw within from three to eight hours. When the flower of a 
Mallow is just open a sheaf of filaments bearing round anthers covered with pollen 
may be seen enveloping and roofing over the styles. Soon after, however, the fila- 
ments of which the sheaf is composed become reflexed and a bundle of styles is 
then seen occupying the place previously filled by the stamens. The stigmatic 
tissue has matured in the meantime. The parts of the flower do not remain 
long in this position, which is obviously adapted to cross-fertilization by ipsect 
agency; the styles coil into the shape of an S and at the same time bend down 
until the fiinge of papillm constituting the stigmatic tissue comes into contact with 
the pollen of the anthers which have shortly before been lowered by the inflection 
of their filaments. In Abutilon Avicennee, which grows abundantly in Ilungaiy 
on the banks of the river Theiss, the sheaf of filaments does not at any time form a 
roof over the style, but, from the moment the petals unclose, five slender styles, 
terminating in spherical red stigmas with velvety surfaces, may be seen projecting 
above the anthers. Insects alighting upon the velvety stigmas or brushing against 
them may cause heterogamy at this period; but a couple of hours later the styles 
curve down, and the stigmas are appressed to the anthers which are covered with 
an abundant store of pollen. Other Malvacem, e.g. Anoda hasiata, behave in an 
opposite manner as regards the inflection of the style. In the buds of these plants 
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both filaments and styles are sharply bent over towards the fioral receptacle. After 
the expansion of the petals, the filaments straighten out and together constitute a 
sheaf of filiform stalks, each of which bears an anther covered with pollen. A little 
later it is the turn of the styles to become erect. They perform the same move- 
ments as have previously been executed by the stamens, and push themselves into 
the midst of the stamens. By these evolutions the stigmas of the longer styles are 
placed a little above the anthers, whilst those of the shorter styles are brought into 
direct contact with the anthers, and take from them some of the pollen of which 
there is always a certain quantity left so that autogamy invariably ensues. 

The method of self-fertilization adopted by the Sun-dew (Drosera) is somewhat 
like that just described. In Drosera the spherical ovary supports three styles, each 
of which divides into two spatulate lobes bearing the stigmatic tissue on their 
upper surfaces. The open flower is cup-shaped, and in it these lobes may be seen 
spread out horizontally like the spokes of a wheel (see fig. 279^®, p. 279). The 
stamens, on the other hand, are erect, and cross the lobes at right angles, holding 
the anthers above the stigmatic tissue. As soon as the petals begin to close, the 
stigmatic lobes rise up until they touch the authors. 

In several Labiates and Lentibulariacess autogamy is dependent on inflections, 
not of the style but of the stigma. This occurs, for instance, in the Hemp-Nettle 
(Galeopsis ockroleuca, G. Tetrahit, &c.), where the flowers are protandrous, and so 
adapted as to ensure cross-fertilization in the event of insects visting them. 
Towards the end of the flowers period of bloom the stigmatic extremity of the 
lower arm of the style bends downwards and backwards until it touches the pollen- 
coated anthers of the longer stamens; in the case of many species of the Wound- 
wort genus {Stachys palustris, S. sylvaiica, &c.) both stigmatic anns bend down 
a short time before the flower fades and take the pollen from the anthers. Th' 
flowers of the Butterwort iPi'nrjuiWula,] already desci’ibod at vol. i. p. 14‘2h which 
face sideways, contain two ascending .stamens tcnniiiating in patellifonu antliers, 
and above them an egg-shenped ovary surmounted by a larg(j lobate sessihi stigma. 
The lower border of the .slignia wliich bears the rof(‘ptive ti.ssue hangs down like 
a curtain over the anthers. Insects, iq the act of inserting their probosces into the 
honey-containing spur, brush first against this stigmatic border, and next against 
the anthers behind it. Thu.s they du.st the stigma with the pollen they bring from 
other flowers, and the next moment load themselves with a fresh store which they 
carry off to yet other plants. Tlic conditions are, in the first instance, adapted to 
cross-fertilization, and very frequently this form of reproduction occurs in the 
plants in question; but if no insects visit a flower the pendent stigmatic border rolls 
up sufficiently to bring the receptive tissue against the anthers. There being still 
plenty of pollen on the anthcjrs, autogamy is then certain to ensue. The same 
phenomena may be observed in flowers of the Bladder- wort {Utricvlaria), and 
probably in those of the majority of Lentibulariaccse. 

A comparatively rare method of autogamy is for both filaments and style to coil 
up in spirals and become entangled just before the flower fades, the stigmas being 
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brought in the process of involution into contact with the pollen of one or more 
anthers. Most of the plants which exliibit this curious phenomenon have the 
common property of being ephemeral, but they belong to most different families. 
In a number of ComrnelynacesB — Commelyna coileatis, for example (see fig. 301) — 
the stigma is situated in front of and lower than the anthers when the flower, 
which faces sideways, is quite newly open (fig. 301 * ). Honey is secreted on curious 
palmately-lobed nectaries, and if in this first period of the flower’s development 
insects come in quest of the honey they make use of the anthers to alight on, and 
in so doing besmear themselves with the pollen, which is already emerging through 
the lateral sutures of dehiscence of the anthers. Soon afterwards the stamens 
become spirally coiled, and the style, which meanwhile has grown to the same 
length as the stamens, curves in such a manner as to bring the stigma to a some- 
what higher position than it previously occupied, and to make it the most con- 



Flf; SOI.— Autogamy b> means of bplral tMistiiigs of stamens and style 

1 Flower of CominelytM ealfttit in its first stage - lu its second stage > In its third stage of development All in 
luiigitudiiial section and slightly inagniilod. 


venient place for insects to settle upon (fig. 301 “). The arrival of insects which 
have visited younger flowers is at this stage sure to be accompanied by cross-fer- 
tilizatiou. This state of affairs, however, only lasts a very shoi-t time. The style 
then winds itself into a spiral, and l)ecomes entangled with the coiled stamens, with 
the inevitable result that the stigma comes into contact with one or other of the 
anthers, and gets covered with pollen (fig. 301 ®). The whole process occurs in 
almost exactly the same manner in the flowers of Allionia violacea, of Mirahilia 
Jalapa, and several other Nyctaginaceae. As regards Allionia, violacea, it is only 
necessary to observe that the flowers are protogynous, that the stigma is higher 
than the anthers at 6 a.m., when the flower opens, that a few haul's later the 
anthers are raised to a higher level than the stigma in consequence of certain pecu- 
liar movements of the style and stamens, and that by 10 o’clock the involution of 
the filaments resulting in autogamy has already begun. In the newly-opened 
flower of the Marvel of Peru {Mirahilis Jalapa) the dot-like stigma is situated in 
front of the anthers, and in the event of insects coining in search of honey, it is firet 
tlie papillss of the stigma and afterwards the anthei-s that are touched by the 
intruders. No raising and lowering of filaments or style takes place in this case. 
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but a process of involution like that exhibited in Allioma ensues, and as soon os 
autogamy has been initiated the limb of the perianth folds up, turns pulpy, and 
then forms a kind of stopper above the knot of twisted filaments and style. The 
flowers of the Purslane (Portulaca oleracea) difier from those of Goimnelyna, Allio- 
nia, and Mirahilis in having five stigmas which are like delicate feathers in form, 
and are spread out in a star in the middle of the erect flowtir-cup. The stamens 
project obliquely from the receptacle, and are arranged in a circle round the stigma; 
but when the flower opens first, there arc little spaces between anthers and stig- 
mas, and this prevents a spontaneous transference of pollen to the stigmas. After 
the lapse of a few hours the petals, which in the sunshine are expanded in the form 
of a cup, draw together, and the flower begins to close up; all the five feathery 
stigmas bend over to the same side and gradually coil up into spirals. The thread-like 
stamens also undergo inflection, at first into semicircles, and subsecjuently into 
spirals, and the pollen-coated anthers are in consequence pressed against tlie stig- 
mas. At this period, in the Purslane as in the Marvel of Peru and other plants 
whose flowers are ephemeral, the petals may be seen in a pulpy condition covering 
over the knot of tangled filaments. 

As has been said before, this form of autogamy occurs chiefl}'^ in flowers which 
last only a single day. Where the whole period during which ilie flower is open is 
but a few hours the movements in question may all be followed by the observer. 
In the few species, which resemble the foregoing in respect of autogamy, but differ 
from them in that their flowers remain open two or three days, oi* even longer, 
these movements cjf inflection and toraion take place nundi more slowly. I'hrifts 
(A'l'meria alpma, A. vulgaHs, &c.) display in the middle of each of their cup- 
shaped flowers five stigmas disposed in the same manner as those of Purslane- 
flowers. The stigmas in this case, however, are not feathery, but in the forai of 
slender cylinders covered with short, closely -packed papilhe, which give them a 
velvety appearance. The stamens arc adnate to the short corolla-tuV>e, and rise 
up in front of the petals holding their anthers between the rays of the stigma. 
Notwithstanding the proximity of the anthers to the stigmas, neither in the first 
nor in the second stage of the flower's development is any pollen transferred, with- 
out extraneous aid, to the receptive stigmatic tissue. At first the stamens are so 
placed as to have their anthers brushed by insects visiting the flower, whilst the five 
stigmas are still erect. A little later the anthers and stigmas change places as in 
so many other cases; the stamens stand up and bring the anthers together nearer 
the middle of the flower, whilst the stigmas diverge from one another, and place 
themselves close to the way leading to the honey. Attention has been so often 
directed to the connection between an interchange of position of this kind and 
the accomplishment of cross-fertilization that it is needless to repeat the facts of 
the case. Supposing, however, that insects do not visit the flower, and that, in 
consequence, heterogamy fails, the styles wind themselves up spirally, and move at 
the same time towards the middle of the flower, where they become entangled with 
the filaments, which have likewise undergone spiral torsion. In these circum- 
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stances, the velvety stigmas cannot fail to receive the pollen that still adheres to 
the anthers. 

It appears from what has been said concerning autogamy that in a large number 
of plants the pollen developed in the anthers, especially if it be of the adhesive 
variety, still occupies the recesses of the anthers, or sticks to the reflexed margins 
of the lobes after their dehiscence, at the time when the flower* fades. Even after 
insects have brushed oft’ a portion of the pollen and transported it to other flowers, 
there is still invariably an abundant supply for the purpose of autogamy, and it is 
only in rare cases that loculi, in which adhesive pollen has l:)een matured, are com- 
pletely emptied by the end of the flowering period. In some plants, however, the 
adhesive pollen is swept out or removed in some other way from the anthers by 
means of special contrivances as soon as it is mature, and is then deposited on some 
particular spot in the flower w’here it is exposed for dispersal. In the case of the 
pollen of Composites it is well-known that it is pushed out of the tube of connate 
anthers by the style, owing to the growth of the latter organ which is sheathed 
within the anther-tube, and that it appears at the top of the tube in the form of a 
lump Ciipping the extremity of the style. In Bell-flowera (Canipanida), the entire 
contents of the anthers are stored upon the surface of the style, and the same thing 
hap[>ens in the various species of the Rampion genus (Phyteuma) and in some small- 
flowered Gentians. The shrivelling of the anthers is in many plants the cause of 
their shedding a jiortion of their pollen, and it may then collect on capillary append- 
ages of the ovary, in cup-shaped petals, or on some other part of the flower where it 
h stored up for future use. It must often happen, too, that when insects are in the 
act of taking the honey they push against the stamens, and that the pollen shaken 
out of the anthers by their impact adheres to particular parts of the corolla, calyx, 
or perianth. This pollen is just as available for fertilizing purposes as that which 
remains sticking to the anthers, and we meet with cases where the stigmas fetch the 
pollen developed in the same flow’cr from its temporary resting-place, and so bring 
about autogamy. Contrivances for this purpose ai*e not numerous, but the number 
of species in which this form of autogamy prevails is extremely large. The abstrac- 
tion of pollen deposited on the outer surface of the stylar column or its arms by 
stigmatic tissue situated on the edges or the inner surface of these style-branches 
occurs in hundreds of Campanulas and thousantls of Composites, and shall therefore 
be chosen as our first example of this type of process. 

Two modes of operation may be distinguished : first, a crossing; and, secondly, a 
spiral revolution of the style-branches. The former process is observed particularly 
in the Asteroidem {Aster, lidlidiastrum, Erigeron, Solidago), especially in the 
tubular flowers in the middle of the capitula of these plants ; but it is also seen in 
many Composites possessing ligulate flowers only. In Aster alpinus, the species 
selected for illustration (see figs. 302 '*®'*), the stylar arms are short and thickish; 
their inner surfaces are smooth and flat, whilst their outer surfaces are a little 
arched, and towards the free extremities are furnished with papilla-like sweeping- 
hairs. The receptive stigmatic tissue is situated on the margins of the style- 
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branches below the sweeping-hairs, and may be recognized by the granulated 
appearance of its turgescent cells. The behaviour of the stylar branches from the 
commencement to the termination of a flower’s bloom is shown in fig. 302 where 
the three tubular ilorcts are in successive stages of development. Almost simul- 
taneously with the opening of the tubular corolla the two style-branches are pushed 
up above the anther-tube, and the pollen is swept out of the tube by the hairs pre- 
viously referred to. The style-branches at this period are in close contact, and the 
receptive tissue of the stigmas is not yet accessible (fig. 302 ^ left-hand floret). 



hiii! 3U2.— \uioKaniy by nipans of a crossing or a bending back of the style-branrhes. 
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Neither cross- nor self-fertilization of the flower in question can at present be 
effected, and the pollen is only exposed that it may be carried away by insects to 
fertilize other blossoms. The two style-branches are subsequently lifted still 
higher and move a little apart, with the result that the pollen clinging to their 
hairs, if not already removed by insects, is for the most part pushed off, falls down, 
and is appropriated to the purpose of geitonogamy (see p. 321). A small remnant of 
pollen is, however, invariably left hanging to the lower collecting-hairs, and this it 
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is which is devoted to autogamy (see fig. 302 *). The process of self-pollination is 
the last to take place. The two style-branches bend and cross one another, and in 
so doing bring the pollen adhering to the lower hairs of the one arm into immediate 
contact with the receptive tissue on the margin of the other arm. In this position 
the two style- branches resemble the beak of a cross-bill, as may be seen in fig. 302 
The style-branches of those Composites whose capitula consist entirely of ligulate 
florets, are always much longer than those of the Asteroideae; they are of thread-like 
ap})earance, and the lower parts of their external surfaces arc beset with collecting- 
hairs. In one section of these Composites, including, for instance, Crej/t^ graruli florae 
Hieraciutn UTnhellatuTn, and Leontodon hasttle, there is likewise, shortly before the 
flowers fade, a siiimltaneous inflection and spiral involution of the two branches of 
the style resulting in autogamy; it reminds one, even more forcibly than the case 
of AsteroideaB, of the action of a person when he crosses Iris arms. 

The second kind of process, viz. the spiral re-voiution or bending back of the 
style-branches, may be particularly well seen in the Gi-oundsels — Snierio Ftichaii 
and S. nemorensU — and in Centaureas. We will select as an example Centaurea 
montana (see figs. 302 which grows abundantly in the lower Alps. 7’he 

styles are l'ashionc<l (juite ilifierently from those of the composite flowers to which 
reference has been made alK)ve. 3’he stigma tic tissue is spread out over the inner 
surface of the style-branches, especially ov(»r the ])art near the free extremity, and 
the collecting-hairs are confined to a narrow zone underneath the point of bifurca- 
tion of the style. The pollen is swept out of the anther- tube (sec fig. 302^) in the 
same manner as in the othm* Composites, but in Centaurea the process of extru- 
sion is JUicelerated b^’ a sud<len contraction of the irritjible filaments of the sttimens 
when they are touched by insects {cf. p. 2o2). After most of the extruded pollen 
has been removed by insects or scattered by the divergence of the style-branches 
(tig. 302 •'‘), the receptive inner faces of the latter are so disposed as to ensure cross- 
])ollination in the event of insects coming laden with pollen from other capitula. 
This state of afiaii-s, however, only la.sts a short time; the two style-branches soon 
roll back and bring the receptive tissue of their originally inner faces into contact 
with the pt^llen left upon the hairs, thus eftecting autogamy (see figs. 302® and 302"). 

Bell-flowers (Campanula) exhibit for the most part the same bending back of 
the style-branches, and the phenomenon has the same significance in them as in 
composite flowers, but the manner in w^hich the pollen is transferred to the external 
surface of the style is somewhat different Within the closed bud the long anthers 
are adjacent to the central column of the style, as in Composite, and form a kind of 
tube round it These anthers open inwards, too, and deposit the whole of their 
pollen on the outside of the style, which is furnished with delicate transparent 
papillm, and is in consequence well adapted to the retention of the pollen. The 
pollen is not, however, swept out of the tube of anthers, but the anthers, after 
<lej)ositing their pollen upon the stylar column, separate from one another and 
shrivel up, and only persist as shrunk and empty relics at the lK)ttom of the flower 
(see fig. 302 ®). The style-branches are by this time divergent, and occupy a posi- 
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tion in the mouth of the corolla, which necessitates contact between the receptive 
tissue at their tips and the bodies of the humble or hive bees, which find their way 
to the flower in search of honey. If these insect-visitors brinfij with them pollen 
from other flowers, cross-fertilization is inevitable. As they push lower down into 
the flower, the bees receive an additional load of pollen from the stylar column, the 
surface of which is coated with it, and this new store they may convey to other 
blossoms. When the time for the flower to fade is near at hand, the style-arms 
become revolute, and press the receptive tissue of their tips upon the stylar column, 
taking from it a coating of pollen, of which there is still a sufficient quantity cling- 
ing to the surface (see fig. 302®). The large-flowered Caynpanula persicifolia has 
been selected as a type of these Bell-flowers. The style-arms in this species are 
from 1 cm. to 1‘6 cm. long, and they coil into spirals of from 1 1 to 2 involutions. 
'In most of the other Bell-flowers (c.g. C. harhaia, G. carpatica, G. pyramidalis, G. 
Rapunculus, G. apicata) the re volute style-branches have only from 1 to 1-J- coils in 
each spiral, whilst in some few (e.g. C. patula, G. rapuvcidoules) there are rather 
more than 2 complete coils in each. The Rampion genus (Phyfeuma), here exempli- 
fied by Phyteuma orhicidare (see figs. 302 and 302 ” ), differs from the iiell-flowers, 
which are its nearest allies, in the circumstance that the deposition of pollen and 
retraction of the emptied anthers occurs at a time when the tips of the petals are 
still connate into a tube. For a short time the end of the stylar column may be 
seen covered with pollen projecting beyond the corolla, and in this j)ositioii the two 
arms disunite and expose their stigmatic tips to pollination by insects (see tig. 302^®). 
If no insects visit the flower the style-branches roll Ixick and bring their ti})8 into 
contact with the pollen on the stylar column (see fig. 302 ^'). In all the species that 
have been examined {Phyteuma confumm, P. fiemiephcBricum, P. Ilalleri, P 
orhidblare, P. spicatum) the style-branches are wound into from 1 to 2 comph S 
coils. In the case of Phytev/raa Ilalleri the further observation was made, that 
after the accomplishment of autogamy the transparent hairs on the stylar column 
and the pollen adherent to them rapidly dry up, whilst the branches of the style 
unroll again. 

Of the Gentians, the little Oentiana prostpata, which grows on the mountjiins 
in the vicinity of the Brenner Pass in Tyrol, affords a striking example of the 
phenomenon in question. The flowers are protandrous: the anthers in the bud are 
contiguous to the short style and closed stigma, and, when they open, their pollen 
is deposited upon those organs. Upon the expansion of the corolla, the pollen is 
available for other flowers through the agency of insects. Somewhat later the 
stigmatic lobes part, and if after this insects visit the flower, they brush against the 
receptive spots of the stigma, and may dust them with extraneous pollen. Lastly, 
the two stigmatic lobes curl back until the receptive tissue upon their upper sur- 
faces reaches the residue of pollen still sticking to the short style. 

Much less common modes of operation are for the revoluto stigmas to take the 
pollen from the edge of the tube of connate anthers, from hairs on the corolla, from 
bristles on the pappus, or from depressions in the petals. The case of abstraction 
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of pollen by stignios from the edge of the anther-tube I obsei*\’^ed in several Com- 
posites, as, for instance, in the species of the genera -d denoatyles and Cacalia, and 
in Arnica montana. The external surface of the style in Adenostylea is beset with 
papilloe, which give it the rough glandular appearance whence it derives its name of 
Adenoatyles ( = glandular style); it has no collecting-hairs, and the pollen is therefore 
not swept but squeezed out of the anther-tube. The edge of the tube is furnished 
with prongs, each of which is slightly rcvolute and is concave almost to the extent 
of being boat-shaped, so that it is able to retain some of the cxtnided pollen. This 
pollen is only used for autogamy in the event of the stigmas not being dusted in 
any other way. In that case the two style-branches roll back until the receptive 
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tissue comes into contact with the edge of the anther-tube. The style-branches in 
Arnica Tfiontana (see figs. 303 '■ *• ^’ *■ **’ have collecting-hairs on the surface of 
their slightly-thickened tips only, and in this case the pollen is regularly swept out 
(figs. 303^ and 303*). A small quantity of the pollen is always left behind upon 
tlie 6-toothed edge of the anther-tube. The manner in which the pollen is trans- 
1 erred to the stigmatic tissue by means of the re- volution of the style-arms is shown 
in the accompanying figure 303 

As illustrations of the abstraction of pollen from the hairs of the corolla we may 
take a campanulate, a labiate, and two caryophyllaceous species. The corolla of 
the Nettle-leaved Bell-flower (Campanula Trachelium') has a thick coating of hairs 
‘'n- its inner surface. In the bud these hairs are directed horizontally towards the 
“xis, and touch the style and the anthers. The deposition of the pollen upon the 
^tylar column takes place in the same way as it does in the Bell-flowers already 
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discussed (see p. 361), but the moment the anthers are retracted some pollen is 
invariably caught by the hairs of the corolla, and when the flower opens a portion- 
of the pollen is always to be seen adhering to them. The humble and hive bees 
which visit the flower may, of courae, bring about cross- fertilization, just as they 
do in the other Bell-flowera. The style-branches in Campanula Trachelium do 
not, at the close of the flowering period, roll back so far as the central column; a 
less degree of bending is here adequate to bring the receptive tissue on the tips of 
the style into contact with the pollen sticking to the hairs. 

In Dianthus Tieglectus, a species of Pink indigenous to the Southern Alps, and 
in the Glacier Pink {Dianthus glaclalis)^ the laiiiinie of the petals are beset with 
hairs. The pollen is first exposed to the chance of dispersal by insects, but after- 
wards the stamens curve outwards, and some of the pollen becomes aflixed to the 
hairs of the petals, which usuall}’ receive in addition a small deposit as a result of 
the scattering action of insect- visitors. The flowers are protandrous. The stigmas, 
which are situated in front of the entrance to the floral interior, wait till the period 
of the flower s bloom is nearly at an end, for the chance of being touched by insects 
bearing extraneous pollen. But sometimes no insects come, and in that case the 
pollen stored upon the hairy lamiinB of tlie petals is made use of at the last 
moment. The transparent papillose stigmas wind thtiinsclvcs into the sliape of the 
letter s, and, sweeping like a brush over the petals, collect tlie pollen from them. 
This operation is materially assisted in both the Pinks under discussion by the fact 
that the lamina3 of the petals grow some millimetres longer during the flowering 
period, the result of which is to bring the hairs besmeared with pollen a little nearer 
to the stigmas. In Dianthus neglectus there is besides an involution anrl iqaising 
of the laminae in the evening, which, likewise, assist the process of sweeping up the 
pollen by the stigmas. 

In BalLota nigra, a Labiate with protandrous flowers which grows commonly in 
hedges on cultivated land, some of the pollen falls at the very commencement of the 
flower’s bloom upon the hairs clothing the borders of the upper lip. If no pollen is 
brought by insects to the stigma of a flower of this plant, the lower style-arm bends 
down at the end of the flowering period and takes up the pollen from the hairy 
mantle above referred to. The same kind of thing happens in a few other Labiates, 
as, for instance, in Bahia viridis, of the Mediterranean flora, whose style bends 
down in the event of a failure of insects, and brings the stigma into contact with a 
store of pollen resting upon the under-lip, where it fell at the very commencement 
of the flower’s bloom. I have hitherto observed only in the cases of Tozzia alpha 
and Pyrola media the phenomenon of a style curving down to take poUen from 
cup-shaped hollows in the corolla in which it has lain stored, but it probably occurs 
in many other plants besides. 

The curious case of the pollen being taken from the hairs of the so-called pappus 
by the stigma is illustrated in figs. 303 In the Stinking Groundsel (Senech 

viacoaua), which will serve for an example, the style-branches are furnished at the 
tips only with bunches of collecting-hairs. As the style elongates these hairs sweep 
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the pollen out of the tube of anthers and leave it in a round lump at the top of the 
tube (see fig. 303 ^), whence it may be carried ofi* by insects. At this stage the 
corolla and the hairs of the pappus are 6 mm. long. Soon afterwards the two style- 
branches, which have undergone rapid elongation, part asunder, and the pollen, if 
not already removed by insects, is shaken ofi*, and falls on to the pajjpus-hairs, 
where it is caught by the asperities on their surfaces (see fig. 303 **). The receptive 
tissue on the inner faces of the style-branches, which are now the upper surfaces, 
are in a position to get dusted with pollen brought by insects from otlier fiowers. 
Meanwhile an elongation of every part of the (lower has taken place; the pappus- 
hairs have attained a length of 7 mm , and the corolla of 6‘5 mm. Lastly, the 
flower enters upon its third stage of development. The two style-branches curve 
down, bringing the stigmatic tissue into contact with the pollen sticking to the 
pappiis-haij*s, which have by that time grown another millimetre, and are therefore 
reached all the more easily, as they even project above the arms of the style (see 
figs. 303 ‘’and 303'“). 

In all the CAses hitherto dealt with the only parts of the flower which are con- 
C(‘rnod in bringing about autogamy are the stamens and pistils. The filaments in 
some instances, the parts bearing stigmatic tissue in others, undergo inclination or 
iiitU'Ction, whilst sometimes both organs mutually approach one another. No direct 
part in the process of autogamy is taken in any of these plants by the whorls of 
petals surrounding the stamens. We will now proceed to describe cases in which 
the petals are instnimental in effecting self-fertilization. 

The simplest ciise of the discharge of this function by petals is to be found in 
flowers which are in the shape of tubes, cups, or basins, and whose anthers are 
adnate to the inner surfaces of the petals, and are brought into contact with the 
stigma ill consequence of a contraction or closing together of the corolla — Thymehm 
Passerina, a low shrub belonging to the Tbymelacea), will serve as an example. 
The small inconspicuous flowers of this species contain nectar, and by its perfunm 
attract insects wliich brush pollen from the anthers as they suck the honey and 
convey it to the stigmas of other flowers. The anthers are adnate to the inner face 
of the cup-shaped perianth, and are at first at a distance of only J mm. from the 
stigmas. Notwithstanding this proximity the viscid pollen is not spontaneously 
transferred to the adjacent stigma when the flower is first open. It is not till the 
flower is nearly over that a slight contraction of the upper third of the perianth 
causes the anthers to be pressed against the stigma, which stands at the same level 

themselves. In Claytoriia perfoliata, one of the Portulaceae, autogamy is effected 
in the same manner, the only difference being that the anthers are borne on special 
filiform filaments which are adnate to the bases of the petals. These filament3, 
however, share in all the petals’ movements, and the anthers at their extremities 
are pressed exactly upon the stigma when the corolla closes up. 

In other cases the epipetalous stamens hold their anthers at the commencement 
of the flowe rin g period underneath or behind the stigmas, and are pushed upwards 
during the flowering period by an donation of the petals, in consequence of which 
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they rest in the last stage against the lateral edges of the stigmas. This process is 
very common in plants of the order Solanacese (Hyoacyamus, Lyciu/m, NicotiaTM, 
Phyaalis^ Scopolia), and it has also been observed in Gentianacea) (e.g. Erythrcea 
pMtXcheUa, Oentiana campeati^ia, 0. glacialia). In some of these plants the elonga- 
tion undergone by the corolla-tube is very considerable as compared with the size 
of the flower. In the American Tobacco plant (Nicutiana Tahacum) it amounts to 
nearly ^ cm., whilst in the little Centaury {Erythma) it is only 2 mm. 1’he elon- 
gation of the corolla-tube is accompanied in most instances by a stretching of the 
filaments. In consequence of this combined growth the anthers are, in the case of 
the short-styled flowers of Lycium barharum, raised J cm. in 24 hours. In the 
Henbane {Hyoscyamiui niger) the anthers are 7 mm. lower than the stigma in the 
morning when the flower is nearly open, but by the evening of the same day the 
simultaneous elongation of the corolla-tube and of the stamens adnate to it has 
raised the anthers to the level of the stigma and pressed them upon it. It is scarcely 
necessary to mention that in these plants, which are all protogynous, cross-fertiliza- 
tion is possible in the first part of the flowering period, and it is as a matter of fact 
very frequently effected through the intervention of insects. 

A very curious variety of the phenomenon in question is exhibitetl by the large- 
flowered species of the Eyebright genus {Eupkraaia Itosticoviana, E. versicolor, 
E. apeciosa), and by the allied Yellow Rattles (Rhinanthua anguatifoliua and R. 
hirsutiis). The flowers of these plants face sideways, and the corolla has a tri-lobed 
under lip and a bi-lobed helmet-shaped upper lip. Four stamens of the pollen- 
sprinkling type, which we have compared to sugar-tongs, arc adnate to the corolla- 
tube. The anthers are concealed beneath the upper lip; the long filiform style is 
in the shape of the letter S and lies above the anthers, and when the flower is first 
open it projects considerably beyond them (sec fig. 277^, p. 273) Stigma and 
anthei's are then so jilaced as to make it inevitable that insects which enter the 
flower shall first touch the stigma, and the next moment become dusted with a 
shower of polUm from the anthers. If several blossoms are visited in succession 
cross-fertilization is certain to take place. If, however, insects stop away, the tube 
of the corolla elongates and carries up with it the epipetalous stamens. As the 
style retains its original length, the terminal stigma, which hitherto has projected in 
front of the anthers, now rests by the side of the anthers or just above them. Thus 
the stigma is in a sense overtaken by the anthers. In the large-flowered species of 
Eyebright the tense style then preases upon the anthers, forces them asunder, and, 
sinking down, brings its stigma between the anther- valves, where it caimot fail to 
get coated with the pollen of which they are still full. In the species of Yellow 
Rattle above mentioned, the stamens become flaccid towards the end of the flower’s 
period of bloom and the pollen falls out and is left sticking to the hairs of the 
anthers or to the involute folds of the corolla, so that the style in brushing by 
usually removes it. 

It is much less common for the caZyx to play this part in bringing about 
autogamy. Tellvma grandifiura, a North American Saxifragocea, is the only cose 
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known at present in which the stigma after l)eing at first rather higher than the 
anthers is overtaken by them and besmeared with pollen owing to an elongation of 
the calyx and consequent raising of the stamens, which are adnate to the tube of 
the calyx. 

In many plants autogamy depends upon the fact that as the corolla falls off, its 
tube slips over the stigma, so that the latter rubs against the anthers, which are 
still laden with pollen, or against tlie inside of the corolla, which is also besmeared 
with that substance. This proc(*ss presupposes that when the flower is in full 
bloom the anthera are overtopped by the stigma, and that the latter is still in a 
receptive condition at the time the corolla becomes detached and drops. Both these 
conditions are as a fact fulfilled in all plants of this category. In the species of the 
genus Gilea (PolemoniacesB), and in the Brazilian plant Payclioti'ia leucocephala 
(Kubiacess), the long filiform styles branch into divergent arms, which bear the 
delicate stigmatic tissue; and at the period of full bloom, these style-arms project 
far above both the limb of the corolla and the anthers. Consequently, insects 
alighting on these flowers encounter first of all the stigmas, and if they are laden 
with foreign pollen they occasion cro.s.s-fertilization. There is, on the other hand, 
in this form and position of the stigmas the further advantage, that, in case of a 
dearth of insect-visitoi's, the stigma may still acquire a supply of pollen when the 
coi’olla falls off— that is, at the very last moment of flowering. It is not unusual in 
llu-si* plants to set) the corolla, after it has become detached, hanging for quite a 
long time from the long style and divergent stigmas, and this delay in the proce.ss of 
Sfverance must matt^ially assist the accomplishment of autogamy. The detached 
cr>rollji persists in a similar inumier in flowers with capitate, or .short-lobed stigmas, 
as, for instance, in IVaHUniviidron hirsuium, in Digitalis, Anchusa, Oestrum, and 
various other Scrophularinceje, Boraginacea*, and Solanaccse. In the case of lihodo- 
ilrndron hirsuturn, as the corolla slips along the style, the stigma brushes oft* the 
]>ollen, which has invariably been discharged from the anthers before the flower 
o])(‘us and been caught upon the haira in the interior of the coi-olla-tube. In 
Oestrum aurantiacuvi, the anthers, which are l)ome upon stiff and slightly-inflexed 
filaments, are pressed against the style, and the corolla is left hanging from the 
style, usually for a couple of days after its detachment, and does not fall till after 
fertilization has taken place, when the style also drops off. A great variety of con- 
trivances exi.st8 with the object of promoting this method of autogamy b}’ means of 
a falling corolla. A brief account of three of them will now be given. The flower 
of the Moth Mullein {Verhascuin Mattaria), which may be taken as the type of a 
large number of flowers of Scrophulariaceie, has a corolla with a very short tube 
and the limb spread out at right angles to it {rotate). Adnate to the tnlm are five 
J^taniens clothed witli woolly hairs of a violet colour. The three upper stamens are 
a little shorter than the two lower ones, and all of them project obliquely beyond 
fhe limb of the corolla. The central style is still further exserted, and serves as a 
perch for insects to alight upon. It is obvious that so long as the parts of the 
flower are disposed in this manner every insect which arrives with a supply cf 
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pollen must effect cross-pollination. As in so many other cases, autogamy is re- 
served for the last moment of bloom. With a view to its ultimate achievement, the 
two longer filaments cross themselves over the moiitli of the corolla-tube in some- 
what the same attitude as a pair of folded arms. This brings their two anthers, 
which are still full of the orange-coloured pollen, beliind the stigma. The corolla 
riow becomes detached from the receptacle and falls forward, but remains for a 
short time suspended to the long style, where it undergoes slight torsion. Finally, 
it drops with a gyratory motion, and as it does so the stigma must inevitably be 
brushed by one or other of tlie anthers lying in front of the mouth of the flower. 
The Pimpernel (Aiuigdllis), which belongs to the order Primulacea3, has a corolla 
resembling that of the Moth Mullein in being rotate and in containing five stamens 
clothed with violet hairs. The stamens in this case are very long, and the style is 
bent to one side, and passes between two of the stamens. Thus the stigma is out of 
reach of the anthers, and cannot, in the first stage of the flower’s development, be 
dusted with their pollen. On the other hand, cross-fertilization may be effectAid by 
the small insects which creep over the flat limb of the corolla in order to feed on 
the hairs of the stamens. The flowei-s of the Pimpernel belong to the category of 
those in which the corolla opens and shuts periodically. The operation of closing is 
due to the expanded limb being thrown into superincumb(.‘nt folds. On the second 
occasion of the flower’s closing, the anthers come into contact with the part of the 
corolla that is folded in, and leave some of their pollen sticking to it. This pollen 
is still to be seen adhering to the inner face of the corolla on the following day, 
when the limb expands again, and there it remains till the evening, when the 
corolla closes for the third time. After this the corolla does not open any more, 
but falls off still closed, and, as it does so, brush(*8 the style, which is held betw(‘e:i 
two stamens, and leaves upon the stigma the pollen that was sticking to its iin. i 
surface. Again, there is the case of Soldaiiella aljtlna, to which we have already 
several times had occasion to refer in other connections, and also as affording an 
instance of a second foi-m of autfjgamy (p. 333) besides that now in question. The 
style stands up in the form of a column in the middle of the bell-shaped corolla, and 
has the five stamens close to it. The anthers are united into a cone, and act as 
sprinklers in the dispersion of their pollen. When an insect pushes into a flower it 
rubs first against the stigma, and du.sts it with foreign pollen, and as it forces its 
way further in it displaces the various parts composing the cone of anthers, and is 
conse(iuently besprinkled with pollen. If no insects visit the flower the anthers are 
still full of pollen when the time comes for the corolla to drop off, and as the style 
is drawn through the dislocated cone of anthers, the pollen in the interior of the 
latter is caught up by the stigma, and self-fertilization is effected. 

Next to these plants, in whicli autogamy takes place on the fall of the corolla 
owing to its tube slipping over the stigma, there comes a group of species in which 
the same result is attained in the following manner. At the time when the flower 
opens, the petals are slightly smeared with pollen, and this deposit fonns a reserve 
store. Should the stigma not have received any pollen from extraneous sources, the 
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flower being nearly over, certain movements are undergone by the petals which 
result in the transference of the pollen sticking to their surfaces, margins, lobes, or 
folds, as the case may be, to it. The instances of this mode of effecting autogamy 
are very numerous, and it will be best to class them in small sub-groups, and to 
take a well-known example from each as an illustration. 

In Argcnioiiie, H t/'pecourn, and Specularia^ which will serve as types of the first 
group, there is no considerable elongation of the pollen -flecked petals during the 
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period of the flower’s bloom. This period is only a single day in the case of Arge- 
nione, and the process takes place in a very simple manner. In the morning, as 
soon as the petals are wide open and the tension of the sheaf of stamens surround- 
ing the pistil is somewhat relaxed, there is on immediate fall of pollen on to the 
concave surfaces of the petals (see fig. 304 1). The flowers are erect, as also is 
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the pistil, and the stellate stigma, which offers the best alighting place for insects, 
rests at a slightly higher level than the anthers, and at a sufficient horizontal dis- 
tance from them to prevent their pollen from reaching, spontaneously, its receptive 
tissue. In the course of the day insects arrive with pollen from other blossoms and 
cause cross -pollination. When the evening comes the petals close up over the 
pistil, and one of them brings its inner surface, which is covered with pollen, into 
direct contact with the stigma (see fig. 304 ®). 

The case of the Ilypacoam is far more complicated. The flowers of this plant 
have two small sepals and four large tri-lobed petals (see figs. 304 ^ and 304 ^). The 
latter are arranged in two pairs at right angles to one another, one pair being 
inserted a little higher than the other. The middle lobe of each of the petals 
belonging to the upper pair is curiously modified; its surface is concave, and in the 
young flower has the shape of a spoon with fringed edges. The function of these 
lobes is to collect all the pollen from the anthers at the very commencement of 
flowering. The anthers are, like those of Gompositse, coherent into a tube inclosing 
the style; but instead of opening inwards as the latter do, they are extrorse, i.e. 
dehisce outwards. At the time of dehiscence and of the discharge of the pollen the 
two spoon- or pouch-shaped central lobes of the upper petals are in close proximity 
to the anthers, and they receive the whole of the pollen (see fig. 304 ®). Aftei this 
transfer has been accomplished the two lolwis now containing the pollen separate 
from one another, the first parts to disunite being the free extremities at the top, 
then the lateral edges (see fig, 304**), The pollen is thus exposed and may be 
carried off by insects which come for the honey concealed in a little depression at 
the base of each lobe (fig. 304 ®). The two linear stigmas being in close contact 
at this stage, their tissue is not as yet accessible; they do not disunite till two 
days after the first opening of the flower, but when that interval has elapsed thf y 
diverge, and then constitute the most convenient place for insects to settle upon. 
They are now in exactly the same position as was previously occupied by the 
pollen-laden lobes (see fig. 304 ^), and therefore if an insect alights upon them after 
visiting younger flowers, it is sure to dust the stigmatic tissue with foreign {X)llen. 
Meantime the petal-lobes which received the pollen become much more reflexed, 
especially at their lateral edges; the back of each lobe, which was originally convex, 
is now deeply concave like a boat, and the whole structure is in a manner turned 
inside out. The direction of the two divergent stigmas is at right angles to the two 
upper petals, and their tips point towards the median line of the two outer ones. 
In consequence of this arrangement the stigmas are at such a distance from the 
pollen on the, lobes that no autogamy could take place without some special inter- 
vention. The requisite assistance is afforded by the two outer or inferior petals, 
and their mode of action is as follows. When evening comes the flower closes; the 
two lateral pollen-free lobes of each superior petal rise up first of all, and then 
the two inferior tri-lobed petals wrap themselves over them (see figs. 304® and 
304^). On the second or third day, when the margins of the pollen-laden lobes 
have curled back, contact ensues between the two closed petals and the revolute 
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margins of these lobes, and some of the pollen sticks to the petals, so that next day 
when the flower opens again a streak of pollen may be seen along the middle line 
of each of the outer petals (see fig. 304 "). On the last day of bloom the tw'o 
atigmatic arms curve down, and when the flower closes once more at dusk, they, 
being directed towards the median lines of the outer petals, are brought into contact 
with the pollen adherent along those lines (see fig. 304”), and thus at the last 
moment autogamy is eflected. 

The flowers of the Venus’s Looking-glass { SpecuUii'ia see figs. 

304 Uf 12, IS, 14, 15) protandrous like those of the common Hell-flower {Cam- 
panula)\ their antliers form a tube in the newly-opened flower (see figs. 304'® and 
304"), dehisce inwards and deposit the whole of their pollen on to the delicate hairs 
which clothe the external surface of the stylar column. When the tiilx- of anthers 
breaks up through the shrivelling of their empty lobes, an axial column covered 
with pollen is exposed to view, and is used by insects as an alighting place. For 
the present pollen can only be taken away — not deposited — by iiis<‘cts, lor the style- 
arms are still united, and the receptive tissue is inaccessible. Lvery evening the 
erect basin-shaped corolla folds up longitudinally in such a manner as to form five 
re-entrant angles (sec fig. 304 '^). The in-folded angles of the corolla reach inwards 
as far as the central column (see fig. 304 ''*), and get besmeared with some of the 
pollen with which it is coated. The next morning when the corolla opens linear streaks 
of pollen may be seen upon its internal surface. Meanwhile the three short arms 
of the style have disunited and spread themselves out, whilst the pollen has fallen 
oft' the stylar column (see fig. 304 '*), or been carried away by insects. If at this 
stage insects alight on the divergent style-arms fresh from visiting younger flowera, 
(5ross-}X)llinatioTi is certain to ensue. As night approaches the flower closes in tlie 
same way as on the previous evenings, and the pollen sticking to the lines of the 
internal folds comes against the style-arms, which are spread out and slightly 
reflexed (see fig. 304'®), and thus effects self-pollination. In the event of the 
stigmatic tissue having already received a deposit of foreign pollen, this act of self- 
pollination is superfluous, but otherwise the process is eft'ectual, and always results 
in the formation of fruit. A similar phenomenon may be observed in the nodding 
or pendent flowers of various Solanacero, particularly in the Potato plant {Solanv/m 
tuberosum), for here also there is frequently a transfei*ence of pollen to the corolla, 
and from the folds of the corolla to the stigma. Hut in this case the pollen issues 
from the anthers through tenninal pores, and falls irregularly and not necessarily 
upon particular parts of the corolla, so that autogamy is not so certain to take place 
in these plants as in Specularia, 

From the above descriptions it will be seen that in Argemone, Hypecoum, and 
^pecula/ria, although the corolla is the part of the flower which is instrumental in 
effecting autogamy, the process does not involve any noticeable elongation of the 
pollen-besmeared corolla during the period of flowering. We have now to deal with 
another group of plants in which the petals perform just the same function as in 
1*116 foregoing cases with respect to autogamy, but in which a very important part 
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of the operation consists in an elongation of tlie corolla. Types of this group are 
afforded by Gentianaceoe of the subdivision Coelanthe {Oentiana asclepiadea, 0. 
PTieumonanthet &c.), Liliaceas (Colchicum), Ainaryllidaceaj (Stemhergia), Iridaceie 
of the genus Sisyrinchiujn, and those Composites whose capitula are furnished with 
ligulate florets (Grepia, Bieracium, Hypochxtria, Leontodon, &c.). 

Gentiana aarlepiadea (see fig. 305) is one of the sub-alpine species of the Baltic 
flora, and has protandrous flowers. The anthers are united into a tube, as in the 
case of Composites and Bell-flowers. I'liey do not, however, discharge their pollen 
into the tube, but behave in this respect in the same manner as those of Hypecoum, 
that is to say, the 3 ^ open by longitudinal fissures down their external faces, so that 
after dehiscence the outside of the anther- tube is covered all over with pollen 
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(see fig. 305®). The linear style-branches bearing the stigmatic tissue are at this 
stage closely united and as yet immature. Humble-bees are attracted in large 
numbers by the rich store of honey in the floral interior, and as the funnel-shaped 
corolla is wide open in the daj’^time the insects enter, and are often entirely engulfed 
in the flower. If the visit is paid to a young, newly-opened flower the insect 
loads itself with pollen by coming into contact with the tube of anthers. Two days 
later the linear stigmas separate and curve over downwards. Their position now 
renders it inevitable that they should be touched by the bees, of which a large 
number continue to visit the flower, there being still plenty of honey in it. If these 
visitors have recently visited younger flowers they are sure to effect cross-fertiliza- 
tion. The corolla is disposed in peculiar folds, aa is shown in figs. 305 ^ and 806 *; 
to describe them sufliciently briefly for our present purpose would not be possible. 
When the flower expands in the morning these plaits open out; at sunset they are 
again drawn in towards the middle of the funnel, and at the same time a movement 
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of torsion takes place which brings the folds into the position shown in transverse 
section in fig. 305*. The re-entrant angles come into direct contact with the 
surface of the anther-tube (see figs. 305^ and 305*) and take from it some of the 
pollen, which is very adhesive. On the next day, and on the third and fourth days, 
the fiower opens and shuts again. During that time almost every part of the 
flower grows in length; the filaments gain 1 mm., the pistil 3 mm., and the inferior 
half of the corolla as much as 5 mm. In consequence of this growth the pollen 
transferred to the folds of the corolla from the aiither-tube is raised 5 mm., and 
rests at the Lsame level as the stigmas, which have in the meantime become diver- 
gent. When darkness sets in, and the corolla once more falls into folds and closes 
up, the pollen affixed to the re-entrant angles is transferred to the stigmatic tissue. 
The process is greatly facilitated by the fact that, at this final stage of flowering, 
the internal folds assume a somewhat ditferent form and position (.see fig. 305®)^ 
for in conse(|uence of this change the parts besmeared with pollen are brought still 
iieai*er to the middle of the flower. This marvellous contrivance for promoting 
autogamy may also be observed in Gentiana Pneumonanthe, a s}>ecies which grows 
in damp meadows in England and all over the continent of Europe, and in this 
instance the elongation of this funnel-shaped portion of the corolla in the interval 
between the fii*st and last occasions of the flower’s closing amounts to some 7 mm. 

"I'hc‘ phenomenon occurs in a much simpler form in Sternberc/ia and Colchieum, 
Uilonging to the orders Amaryllidaceie and Liliacere respectively. The flower of 
Sternbergia latea has an erect fiuinel-shap»;d perianth composed of six segments, 
three of which arc rather longer than the other three. The six upright stamens 
have nectar secreted at their bases, and are adnate to the segments of the 
}»erianth; they are aiTanged in two whorls round the styles, and have their 
anthers turned outw'ards. The styles rise up in the middle of the flower in the 
fonii of three long threads. The stigmas, in which the styles terminate, are higher 
than the anthers throughout the period of bloom, and as, after the dehiscence of 
the anthers, the pollen adheres to the internal walls of the loculi, it is not spon- 
taneously transferred to the stigmas in the same flower. The flowers are protogy- 
nous, and at the commencement of their bloom are adapted to cross -pollination 
through the agency of insects. Even after the extrorse anthers have dehisced, 
insects entering the blossom in quest of honey brush first against the stigmas, 
and only subsequently come into contact with the anthers resting at a lower level. 
H'he perianth is open in the daytime alone; in the evening its segments close 
together so tightly that their inner surfaces touch the extrorse anthers and become 
Mneared with pollen. This happens the very first evening following on the dehis- 
cence of the anthers. The pollen affixed to the perianth-segments does not reach 
the level of the stigmas till the following day. Its ascent is due to on elongation of 
the lower regions of the perianth-segments. There is a simultaneous growth of the 
other parts of the flower, but it is surpassed by the extraordinary increase in the 
length of the perianth-leaves. Whilst the styles grow 4 mm., and the stamen- 
filaments from 9 to 10 mm., these segments grow 18*5 mm. Afterwards, when the 
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perianth closes for the night, the pollen is transferred from the inner faces of its 
segments to the stigmas. Two subsidiary circumstances co-operate in bringing 
about this act of autogamy. The first is, the fact that the free extremities of the 
styles which bear the stigmatic tissue curve outwards when the flowers end 
approaches, and the second is, the circumstance that the excessive elongation is 
especially marked in the three perianth-segments which are opposite the stigmas. 

Tlie same events take place in the flowers of the Meadow Saflron {Colchicnm 
autumnale). Anyone crossing a meadow in the autumn in which this plant is 
growing may see what a great difference exists between young and old flowers in 
respect of the length of the perianth-segments, and can easily convince himself of 
the connection between this diversity and the operation of autogamy as exjjluincd 
above. In the Meadow Saffron the phenomenon is somewhat complicated by the 
circumstance that heterostylism (see p. 302) plays a much more imporbint part 
in this instance than in the other Liliacese. Colchicum possesses long-styled, 
mid-styled, and sliort-atyled flowers, which all grow promiscuously together in one 
and the same meadow, and the elongation of the perianth-segments is anything but 
uniform in these three forms. Careful measurements of some five hundred specimens 
gave the following remarkable result. In long-styled flowers the three longer 
perianth-segments grow 9 mm. and the three shorter 12*6 mm.; in short-styled 
flowers the longer segments grow 10 mm. and the shorter 15 mm., and in the mid- 
styled flowers the longer segments grow 13*5 mm. and the shorter 18*5 inm. I shall 
return to the subject of heterostylism again presently, and shall then have an oppor- 
tunity of entering more fully into its significance; at present it is only necessary to 
mention that the stigmas of the short-styled flowers, when tlie latter are nearly 
over, come into contact not only with the pollen sticking to the perianth-segment'>. 
but also with the tips of the anthers themselves, for in this form there is a j)rop(e 
tionate growth of the filaments. 

This same process, whicli in Colchiciim autumnale, in Stornbergias and in Gen- 
tians of the Ccelanthe tribe only culminates in autogamy after the lapse of a week, 
is accomplished in the delicate plant Sisyrinchium of the order Iridacem in the 
course of a few" hours. Apart from tlieir ovaries, which are inferior, the flowers 
of Sisyrinchium are constructed similarly to those of Ijiliacem. The three small 
petaloid stigmas, in which the styles terminate, project above the anthers. The 
latter are coherent into a tuVjc and open extrorsely, wliilst the flower is still in the 
bud state, and the consequence is that some of their pollen is affixed to the con- 
tiguous leaves of the perianth. The flower opens out into a cup, and insects may 
then cause heterogamy; but on the approach of evening the perianth closes again, 
and autogamy takes place owdng to the fact, that in the course of those few hours 
the petals have lengthened exactly enough to bring the pollen sticking to their inner 
surfaces to the level of the stigmas. 

Reference must also be made to those Composites in which autogamy is brought 
about by means of on elongation of the ligulate corolla, and the consequent uplifting 
of the pollen adherent to it In most and probably in all species of Crepis, Hiera- 
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ci/iim, Leontodon^ and Hypochceria, in whose capitula the peripheral ligulatc florets 
are considerably longer than those of the centre, it is easy to see that when the 
capitula close in the evening the ligulate petal in each flower rises up and lays its 
inner surface upon the pollen which has Ixjen extruded from the tube of anthers in 
the course of the day. Tlie pollen remains sticking to the petal during the two 
succeeding days, and in the meanwhile the latter grows about r. couple (ff milli- 
metres in length and carries the pollen up with it. At the same time the style 
undergoes elongation and protrudes out of the top of the tube of anthers, holding 
its two arms, which are now divergent and expose the receptive stigmatic tissue 



Fir S<K(.— Aut»RHiii> i-iterted by ineaiiB of the cofoUh. 

• I'etitculdrut iHcarnata ^ A flutter «if I'edtfulant ineamata ttrhlch luw Just become acresRible to iDRects ■ LongltiulliiaT 
Mctimi tbroiiHli the Biinie flower * The Bnnie flower tn a later Btnge of development. • LonRltudlnal soetion throURh the 
flower of *. 0 The same flower Bhurtb before the corolla fades, the upper Up Is bent di>wu and the mealy pollen fallliifr 
out of the liioaeued valveBof the aiithera is trlckliiiK through the tubular upper lip upon the BtiKina Btationed In fn>nt of 
the mouth of the tube f LoiiKitiidiniil Beetiun throiiRli the flower of • i iiat Bue; the other flgureB <luuhle their nat ahee. 

upon their surfaces, at the same level as the pollen sticking to the ligulate corolla. 
VVhen next the capitulum closes, the pollen is transferred to the stigmas, and auto- 
gamy ensues. This adaptation of the marginal florets of the capitula is all the more 
interesting, seeing that in the central florets in the same plants, geitonogamy has- 
been found invariably to prevail (<’/. p. 319). 

One of the moat curious contrivances for efiecting autogamy consists in a special: 
inflection of the corolla, on the termination of the flower s period of bloom, enabling 
it to conduct the pollen which falls from the anthers to the stigmas. The poUen in. 
these cases is of mealy consistence. Two species of the Lousewort genus (Pedicu- 
Uiria^ may be used to illustrate this form of adaptation, and we will first tak& 
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Pedicularia incamata (see fig. 306), a species which grows abundantly in Alpine 
meadows. The flowera of this plant are arranged in spikes, and their development 
proceeds from below upwards (fig. 306^). The corolla is bilabiate; the lobes of the 
under lip are at first upturned (see fig. 306 ®), but subsequently are expanded in a 
slanting plane (figs. 306 * and 306 ®). The upper lip is helmet-shaped and rolled into a 
tube at the apex (figs. 306 2- The stamens are of the sugar-tongs type, and 
their anthers are concealed underneath the ni*ch of the upper lip (figs. 306 
The long style is bent at an angle to correspond to the form of the upper lip; its 
anterior extremity passes through the tube and rests in front of the orifice and at 
the same time in front of the entrance to the floral interior. The liiimble-bees which 
make use of this entrance are obliged to rub against the stigma, and if they come 
laden with pollen from oilier flowers cross-fertilization ensues. Owing to the fact 
that the flowera are protogynous insect-visitors cannot, in the first stage of bloom 
(figs. 306 ® and 306 *), cairy off any pollen, but can only leave behind upon the stigma 
what they have brought with them; at later epochs, how(‘ver, the insects, though 
still brushing first against the stigma, are next moment besprinkled with the mealy 
pollen which falls from the anthers in consequence of the <iisturVjance of the tongs- 
like stamens. Under the galeate arch of the upp^u* lip there is a slit (fig. 306 *) to 
allow the polh'ii to fall freely, and whenever an insect enters between the under and 
upper lips this gap is enlarged. The head is the part of the humble-b(?e that 
receives the pollen, and the latter may, of course*, th(}n be conveyed to other flowers. 
If no insects visit a flower, the pollen remains for rath(‘i- a long time dormant in the 
anthers; but, in the last stage of bloom, the filaments become flaccid and give way, 
and the pollen then falls of itself upon the edges of the slit. At the same time the 
upper lip uiidergors a marked downward Iwmding (fig. 306®), whereby that part of 
it which is predonged into a tube, is brought into a vertical j)osition, so that th< 
pollen rolls down it, and is dir<-cted on to the stigma, which hangs right in front of 
the mouth of the tube (fig. 306"). Sometimes the stigma is drawn into the tube in 
the process of bending above referied to and sticks there, like a cork in the neck of 
a bottle; in which case self-jiolliuation takes place inside the tube. Autogamy of 
the type exhibited in Pi^dicvkiris ivearvata occurs with alight variations in all 
species which have the upper lip of tlie corolla produced into a tubular beak. The 
cases of this kind especially subjected to inve.stigatiou were Pedicvlaris aivpUnifolioL, 
P. Porteri8cldaf/ii, P. roatrata, and P, tuheroaa. 

Very different behaviour is ob8erve<l in several specit^s of the same genus in 
which the upper lip has the form of a cowl or a helmet truncated in front, as, for 
example, Pedicularia QUderi, P. foliosa, P. comoaa, and P. recutita. Of these we 
will take for illustration Pedicularia (Ederi, which grows abundantly in Alpine 
meadows in the neighbourhood of the Brenner Pass in Tyrol. As regards the con- 
struction of its flowers, this species differs from P. incamata in that the stigma is 
stationed in front of the truncated helmet forming the upper lip, and also in having 
projecting ribs on both sides of the corolla, which act like a system of levers in 
causing the inflection just before the flower fades. The entire upper lip at this 
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stage bends down so sharply as to look os if the flower had been wilfully broken. 
The back of the upper lip, which originally constituted a direct prolongation of the 
corolla-tube, now forms with it an angle of (>0°, and later an angle of 90". The 
movement is shared, of course, by the style and by the tongs-like stamens concealed 
beneath the upper lip. The consequence is that the stigma at the end of r-he style is 
no longer in front of the anthers, but underneath them, and that the anthera, which 
hitherto have been held tightly together, move asunder and let tlieir pollen fall. The 
stigma is situated in the line of descent of the pollen, and, being veiy viscid, it catches 
a quantity of the particles of the shower, and thus secures the accomplishment of 
autogamy {cf. fig. 270, p. 272). The same changes of position, which, spontaneously' 
initiated at the close of the flowering period lead to autogamy, may, curiously 
enough, be brought about at an earlier stage by tliu liumble-btM's which fasten on to 
th(* flower, but in that case they njsult in cross- and not self-fertilization. For a 
d<‘scription of the processes involved the reader is referred to the account of them 
given on p. 272, where Pedicidaris recatiUi is the species dealt with. We may here 
remark that the whole of the pollen which falls from the anthers in the last stage 
of flowering is not <h‘voted to autogamy; the few pollen-cells which stick to the 
viscid stigma are sufficitMit for that purpose. A larger number of pollen-cells fall 
past the stigma iiit(» the air. where they may be caught up by a gust of wind, and 
caiTied away in the form of a tiny cloud of dust. If mature stigmas of other 
PcdVcjtZa^u^-flowors happen to lie in the direction in which the dust-cloud travels, 
individual cells of the cloud are left behind on these stigmas, and cross-fertilization 
thus ensues in the same way as in the flowers of the Tooth wort (see p. 330). 

Of the Khiminthacese most nearly' allied to the genus Pediciilaris a few species 
of the Cow-wheat, which may be represented by' Melampyrum sylvaticum, remain 
to be mentioned as instances of plants exhibiting the form of adaptation above 
<lescribed. The sole difTeronce is that in Melampyrvm sylvaticum the tube of the 
corolla bends at a sharp angle at a point only 2 mm. above the base, whilst the limb 
itself, composed of the lips, undergoes no independent flection. The result is the 
Maine as in those species of Pcdicularis of which an account has been given, inas- 
uiuch as the pollen falls, in consequence of the inflection, from the anthers of 
stamens of the sugar-tongs type on to the stigma beneath. 

A kindred process to the prcce<ling consists in the anthers with their coating of 
pollen being brought into contact with the stigma by means of an inflection of the 
corolla. The pollen is not mealy in this cose, but adhesive. No one w'ho will take 
the trouble to examine the inflorescence in one of the twdning species of Honeysuckle 
{Lonicera Caprifoliumj L. Ktinisca, or L. Periclymenum) can fail to notice that 
the corolla-tube, in buds which are alK)ut to open, ascends in an oblique direction, 
that in newly-opened flowers it is horizontal, and that, a short time before a flower 
fades, it is bent downwards. The angle through which the axis of the flower is 
displaced relatively to the flowering stem varies from 46" to 90"; in the case of 
horizontal stems it is less, and in that of erect stems greater, but the object invari- 
‘ifjly aimed at is that the open corolla shall, os night comes on, be disposed in 
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the most convenient manner possible for nocturnal moths to visit it. In flowers 
adjusted in anticipation of such visits, the stigma takes up a position which pre- 
cludes the possibility of its being dusted with pollen from the anthers in the same 
flower. In the act of introducing their long probosces into the honey secreted in 
the interior of the flower, Sphingidse come into contact first with the stigma and 
then with the anthers, and as they travel from flower to flower they are the means 
of effecting cross-pollination in this as in so many other cases. But should no 
moths come upon the scene, autogamy invariably takes place through the inflection 
of the corolla-tube already referred to. The stamens are adnato to the corolla-tube, 
and undergo inflection with it, thus bringing the anthera, still covered with pollen, 
into direct contact with the stigma, which, in the horizontal position of the flower, 
was stationed a little lower than, and in front of, the anthers. 

In respect of the manner of their autogamy the last-mentioned })lants exhibit 
a transition to a large group in which self-fertilization is prevented during the 
early stages of flowering by the relative positions of anthers and stigmas, but is 
effected towards the end of the period of bloom, when certain changes in the 
position and direction of the flower -stalks have taken place and brought the 
pollen and stigmas into conjunction. These alterations of position are usually 
associated with one of the many other contrivances already described. Thus, for 
instance, the styles or the filaments may undergo elongation and inllectioii, or the 
corolla may grow up and carry with it pollen aflixed to its petals, or the stamens 
themselves, and so forth; but these processes would not of themselves be sufiicient 
to induce autogamy if it were not for the part played by the flower-stalks. To put 
it briefly, the stigmas and the anthei's become, in the absence of cross-fertilization, 
so situated by the growth and inflection of the flower-stalk as to render autogamy 
inevitable. When we consider that the changes in the position and dii-ection oi 
pedicels, and the consequent drooping or straightening up of flowers, serve other 
purposes of great importance in the life of plants, and that, in particular, to these 
inconspicuous movements are often due the protection of pollen from moisture and 
the placing of the entrance to a flower in the position most convenient to insects 
whose visits are profitable to the plant, we cannot be surprised to find that this form 
of adaptation is one of the commonest of all. A combination of advantages, either 
simultaneous or in rapid succession, is secured, and contrivances of this kind which 
best contribute to the economy of plant-life are found by experience to be invariably 
the most widely distributed. 

We will first consider flowers in which the stigma begins by being situated 
outside the line of descent of the pollen as it falls from the anthei's — a circumstance 
which is advantageous inasmuch as it favours cross-fertilization — but where subse- 
quently the entire flower assumes a difTereiit position in consequence of a growth 
or an inflection of the flower-stalk, whilst the direction and situation of stamens, 
style, and stigmas remain the same as before. In several species of Narcissus, e.g. 
the graceful Narcissus juncifolius, and in some Boragineie, such as the common 
Wood Forget-me-not (Myosotis sylvatica), the flowers at first have their mouths set 
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in a lateral direction; the stigina is stationed behind the anthers, and the pollen 
that falls out of the anthers does not come upon the stigmas so long as the corolla- 
tube is horizontal. During that period the branch of the inflorescence to which 
the horizontal ity of the corolla is due is curved, but it subsequently straightens out 
and raises the corolla- tube to a vertical position whereby the stigma is brought 
into the line of descent of the pollen as it falls from the shrivcllmg anthera. This 
occurs in Tuli'pa sylveatris, Polemonium coeruleum, Saxifraga hieracifolia, Chryao- 
aplenium altemifoliv/m. Rhododendron Ckamceciatiia, Vaccinium, Arctoataphyloa, 
Gerinthe, Symphytvmit and Cyclamen. The process may be most clearly traced in 
the various species of Cyclamen^ which are at present so commonly grown in pots. 
The first day that the flower is open and the petals reflexed, the peduncle, which 
rises up from the ground, has its extremity bent over almost at a right angle. The 
short bent piece of the stalk is inclined at an angle of from 50'" to 60“ to the 
horizon. The variation in the size of the angle is due to the fact that the longer 
inferior part usually ascends obliquely from the ground, and is only in rare cases 
quite vertical. From day to day the angle of inclination may be seen to diminish 
by aliout 10“ until at the end of the flower’s period of bloom the short down-bent 
portion at the top and the long upright portion of the peduncle are almost parallel, 
and the whole has the form of a crook. As the style lies in the direct line of 
prolongation of the short piece of the peduncle and projects beyond both the tube 
of the corolla and the cone of anthers, autogamy cannot take place in the first 
stage of the flowers development, when the style is inclined at an angle of from 
50“ to 60“ to the horizon. Insects visiting the flower at this period first brush 
against the stigma at the end of the projecting style, and may occasion cross- 
fertilization ; but even if it should happen that the displacement of the anthers 
caused by an insect’s intrusion has the eflTect of letting some of the pollen fall out, 
the shower does not descend upon the stigma, for it is not yet situated vertically 
beneath the anthers. Towards the close of the flowering period, on the other hand, 
the stigma is moved by means of the inflection of the peduncle above refen-ed to 
into the path along w'hich the pollen descends; the filaments become flaccid, the 
anthers disunite, and the pollen stored in the cone is sprinkled upon the still recep- 
tive surface of the stigma. 

This will be the best place to describe the curious case of autogamy which is 
exhibited by the Calceolaria Pavonii of South America. The flowers of this plant 
are protogynous, and when first open they are borne on almost horizontal stalks. 
The anthers, which are still closed, are concealed beneath the shortl}^ truncate 
upper-lip. Th(i style bearing the already mature stigma is borne horizontally, its 
tip only being bent down like a hook at a short distance from the stigma (as is 
shown in figs. 307 ' and 307 *) so as just to touch the roof of the inflated under-lip. 
The short-tongued Hymenoptera which come in quest of the honey secreted 
within the lower-lip make use of its roof as an alighting-place. The instant one of 
them settles upon it the lip drops as in the case of the Snapdragon, the movement 
being regulated by the powerful ribs on each side of the corolla. The result is 
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twofold: the jaws of the flower are set wide open and the honey-secreting lobe 
hitherto concealed in the hollow of the lip is brought out so as to enable the insect 
which has caused the nioveiiiont to lick up the honey without difficulty. In doing 
so, however, it rubs its back against the stigma, and should it have previously 
visited older flowers cross -pollination ensues. These are the conditions at the 
commencement of flowering. The next day or the day after that, the anthers 
open by comparatively laige pores, one at the top of eaclj loculus. The connectives 

are articulated to the fila- 
int‘nts, so that when the latter 
are j>ushe<l the anthers are 
set swinging and let fall some 
of their mealy pollen. If 
under these circumstances a 
rather large Hymenopter 
alights on a flower in quest 
of honey, he must necessarily 
knock against the filaments 
and be sprinkled by the pol- 
len which desc(‘nds in conse- 
quence, especially seeing that 
the filaments have meanwhile 
increased in length sufli- 
ciently to bring the upper 
lobes of the anthers upon the 
higliest part of the arcla**] 
external surface of the undej - 
lip. If the flower is not 
visited by insects, a quantity 
of the mealy pollen falls of 
itself upon this convex sur- 
face (see fig. 307 ®). So(jn 
afterwards the flower -stalk 
curves down, causing a steep 
inclination of the roof of the under-lip, which still bears on its highest part the 
heap of pollen deposited by the anthers. The pollen slips down the inclined plane, 
and is thus brought into contact with the stigma, which still retains its receptive 
power (see fig. 307 ®). 

The acccomplishment of autogamy, by means of a combination of movements 
and inflections of the flower-stalks with similar action on the part of the stamens 
and style is of as common occurrence as it is varied in respect of details. The 
drooping Star of Bethlehem (Omit/iogalum nutans) derives its name nutans 
from the attitude of its flowers, but the latter really do not assume that position 
until quite at the last; in the bud-stage they are erect, and even after the leaves 



Fig. 807 — Autriiganiy ennsf-d by iiiflectinn of the fluwur-^talk aod the adjiist- 
meiit of the under Up to form an inolitied plane down which the pollen 
deposited upon the under-lip slides to tlie stigma Cale 0 olaria Pavunii. 

t. > Side view of the flower in the three successive stages leading to auto- 
gamy « Longitudinal section thiougli a flower in the first stage of de- 
velopment All the figs slightly magiiiflud. 
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of the perianth have expanded the pedicels stand out horizontally from the axis 
of the inflorescence, and the flowers face sideways. The flowers are protandrous. 
The anthers of the three stamens, situated in front of the little pits in the oxar)’^ 
in which honey is secreted, dehisce at the same moment os the perianth-leaves 
expand, and these anthers arc [>laccd in such a position as to be touched by 
insects as they enter the flower. The stigma is still immature at thi^ stage. 
A little later, when the stigmatic tissue has developed the power of retaining pollen, 
the stamens move out of the way of insects b)wards the periphery of the flower 
and thus render it possible for cross-pollination to be effected by such of these 
visitors as bring with them pollen from younger flowers. In the third stage of 
the flower’s duration the j)edicel bends down until the flower is at last truly 
nodding. Tlu; stamens have meantime executed a reviTse movement towards the 
middle of the flow'er, and the stigma is found to be jusi underneath one of the 
anthers belonging to a stamen of the shorter class. These anthers alw’ays have 

some pollen left in them, for they do iK»t open till the second stage of the 

flowers development and cannot have undergone contact with insects. The 

gradual shrinkage of the anthers now cau-ses this store of pollen to fall out of 

them on to the adjacent stigma, and thus autogamy is effected just before the 
flower fade.s. 

Tin' hermaphrodite flowers of cei’tiiin llosacew — Dnjas^ octojyetalay Gexim 
oaccl noum, G. 'inoiitanuru, G, reptana, Poieniilla at roftnii guinea, P. repeuB, and 
\V alcUieAn'ia ffeoides — and tho.se of some Ranunculacoa', viz., Adonis vernalis, 
Anemone alpina, and A. haldensis afford particularly instructive examples of 
autogamy. In all those plants the flowoi's are protog\mous and are characterized 
hy having a large number of carpels crowded together in the centre and surrounded 
by equally numerous stamens, which are disposed in several whorls. In the 
Rosaccje in question the stamens are tucked down before the bud unfolds, and 
they do not straighten out until the anthers arc nearly ready to open. Dehiscence 
occurs first in the anthers which belong to the outermost whorl of stamens, and 
are> furthest away from the stigmas of the bunch of ovaries in the middle. This 
relative position of the tw'o sets of organs excludes all possibility of autogamy, 
especially when the flower is erect; on the other hand, cross-poll imition is quite 
likely to be effected by insects, which alight on the stigmas, thence proceed 
towards the circumference of the flower, licking up honey and collecting }x>llen 
on the way, and finally take wing from the edge to visit other flowers. By 
degrees, the stamens of the innermost whorl come to maturity; they straighten 
out and elongate, and their anthers with pollen exposed upon them are brought 
to the same level as the stigmas of the central pistils. A transference of pollen 
to some of these stigmas is now certain to ensue, and is rendered all the more 
inevitable by the outward inclination and inflection of the styles belonging to the 
pistils most remote from the centre which now take place, and bring the corre- 
8])onding stigmas into direct contact with the pollen. But if this were all, the 
Rtigmos in the centre might get no share of pollen in the event of an absence 
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of insect visitors. To obviate this possibility the flower-stalk bends in a gentle 
curve to one side so as to bring the last-mentioned stigmas into the line of descent 
of the pollen when it falls from the anthers at the end of the flowering-period. 
The process in the Banunculacese referred to only differs from that just described 
in trifling respects. In Adonis vemalis no outward inflection of the style can 
take place on account of its shortness, but on the other hand the stamens nearest 
to the ovaries curve inwards and deposit their pollen upon the adjacent stigmas. 
In Anemone alpina the anthers of the innermost whorl of stamens are the first to 
open, and the order of development is from that whorl outwards. Owing, however, 
to the fact that the styles are crowded close together in a dense tuft at that earliest 
stage, autogamy is not effected at once; later on the styles become bent and twisted, 
and some of the stigmas touch the anthers in consequence; and when in addition 
ffhe pedicel undergoes inflection and causes the flower to nod, the rest of the stigmas 
are brought vertically under the anthers and catch the pollen wliich falls from 
them. In Pyrola uniflora (see fig. 308 a native of fir-wootls, autogamy is 
brought about at the close of the flower’s period of bloom bj’ means of a marvellous 
co-operation of the stamen-filaments and the flower-stalks. The bud about to op(‘n 
(see fig. 308 and the young flow'er whose petals have* just expanded (see figs. 
308 ^ and 308 are borne on stalks which are strongly curved, and they are thus 
inverted and pendent. The style is vertical, with the stigma pointing downwards. 
The filaments are S-shaped ami hold the anthers, which are of the pepper-castor 
type, with the two pores invariably ujjpcrrnost so that the pollen does not fall out 
of itself or at any rate cannot come upon the stigma (fig. 308 ^). Insects approach- 
ing from below brush firet against the stigma and directly afterwards against the 
anthers which are in conse<]uence upset, and besprinkle the intruders with pollen 
This pollen is then carried to other flowers of Pyrola uvifl.ora, where it is retained 
by the viscid stigmas and fertilizes the ovules. During the period of bloom two 
changes are effected, which though not very striking in them-selves arc yet of 
extreme importance with a view to autogamy. In the last stage of the flower 
the curve of the pedicel no longer amounts to a semicircle, and consequently the 
flower is no longer absolutely pendulous hut only facing obliquely down (fig. 308^); 
the style is no longer vertical, but with this new position of the flower points also 
obliquely downwards and the stigma is thus brought underneath some of the 
anthers. The filaments are still curved in the shape of the letter S but in the 
opposite direction to that held by them at the commencement of the flowering- 
period (c/. figs. 308^ and 308®); the anthers are therefore inverted and have their 
pores directed downwards. The least shaking of the slender stem by the wind is 
now sufficient to cause a fall of pollen, and, in its present position, the viscid 
stigma cannot fail to get sprinkled with some particles from the shower which 
descends on such occasions (see figs. 308 * and 308 ®). 

In Phygeliua capensis, a plant belonging to the Scrophulariace*© of the Cape, 
and alvso cultivated elsewhere in gardens for the sake of its deep scarlet flowers, the 
branches of the uiflorescence and the pedicels stand out nearly horizontally from 
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the stiff upright stem (see fig. 309 '). The pedicels are thickened just where they 
pass into the fiowers and bent down so as to hold the flowers, when they are newly 
open, approximately at right angles to their stalks, which gives a curious appearance 
to the inflorescence as a whole. The flowers are protogynous, and, on the first day 
that they are open, the stigma can only be dusted witli extraneous pollen from older 
flowers. The style is originally curved, so that the receptive tissue is held fn front 
of the entrance to the floral interior where honey is abundantly secreted, and in 
this position it is inevitably brushed against by insects visiting the flower (fig. 309 



riK. 308 -'AiitogAiny cnuied by the combined Inflections of pedicel and stnnicn-fllHDientB . Pyrola uniHora 


' '^■*>i>tfitudlnal section through a bud about to opi’ii " The whole plant with its flower In the first stuKe of development 
” ^l*'wer In the first stage of development a1ii'htl> niagnlfled . the front petals are cut away * The entire plant with its 
flower In the last stage of development * nnigittidiiial section of a flower In the last stage of developnieut, slightly 
iiidgnlfled. 

iht* right-hand flower). The next day the style straightens out, and the stigma is 
consequently moved away from the passage to the hone 3 % whilst, on the other hand, 
the anthers open and place their pollen-coated faces exactly in the path of insects 
coming in search of honey (fig. 309 the middle flower). On the third day the style 
hecomes curved again and takes up the same position as it occupied on the fii-st day. 
■At the same time the pedicel undergoes further inflection and brings the tubular 
corolla nearer to the main axis of the inflorescence (fig. 309 h the left-hand flower). 
• he result of those combined inflectioiLS is that the viscid stigma is brought right 
'inder the anthers at the time when they are shrivelling and catches a portion of 
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the crumbly pollen as it falls from them. Even if the pollen does not fall upon the 
stigma autogamy does not fail; for the corolla slips along the style as it drops, and 
is certain to touch both anthers and stigma, and to transfer to the latter the last 
grains of pollen adhering to the anthers (see fig. 309 "). 

Reference has often been made in former chapters to the splendid creeper named 
Cohasa acandens, one of the Polemoniacem native in tropical America, but capable of 
thriving luxuriantly in the gardens of Central and Southern Europe, where it is 
used for clothing espaliers, wliich it covers in the height of summer with deep- 
purple bell-shaped flowers (see fig. 310 *)• The anthers are borne on long fllaments 
with hairy bases, and are situated, at the cumineiicement of the flowering- period. 




Fig 309.— AutngHiny ensuing in c(iuBC( 4 uuuLe of tlie inflocUon of the fietlicel and the disarticulation of the corolla 

Phygelint eajtengu. 

> Portion of ail influicat enco , tlio tlowers borne by a horizontal braiiUi of tho iiifloresuunrc in the siicresHlve stages of devcloit- 
mont leading to autogamy (from right to left/ 3 a single flowei ut the nionifUt of the detuehiuent of the cuiolla oiiil the 
nibbing of the aiiMii'rs against tbe stigma 

right in the mouth of the flower, where they are certain to be touched by insects 
which enter the flower to get the honey. The style is still short at this stage, and 
has its free extremity concealed under the anthers, whilst the three tenninal 
branches of the style which bear the stigraatic tissue fire closed tightly together (see 
fig. 310 ®). A little later anthers and stigmas cliange places; the filainents elongate 
and twist themselves into the form of corkscrews, and tlie antliers then rest lower 
than the three style-arfiis, which diverge and place tliemselves in a position to 
receive pollen brought by insects from younger flowers (see fig. 310*). If no insects 
make their appearance, and there is consequently no crcjss-fertilization, the pedicel 
undergoes inflection to the extent of about 45®, and the flower, hitherto nodding, 
becomes completely pendent. At the same time the style curves, and the coils of 
the stamen-filaments are drawn claser together. The result of all these move- 
ments is that the anthers are brought into contact with the stigniatic tissue, which 
is still receptive, and autogamy ensues (see fig. 310*). 
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AUivm Omnamoly (see fig. 311 ‘) is an example of the plants, in whose flowere 
autogamy is effected by concurrent moyements of the pedicel and the style, t^ 
former undergoing inflection, whilst the latter is inclined in the direction of ^ 
spots where the pollen has been deposited. The small white flowers are 
J^very Uttle way above the ground; at first they face the sky. and are half hidden 
amanffst the long green ribbon-shaped foliage-leaves. Nevertheless, t^ are 
assidSusly sough! o!t by small insects, the honey, which is secreted in UtUe depres- 
sions on the surface of the ovary, being in great request. During the ^ s^ of 
flowering cross-pollination alone is possible; the stigma is posted in the middle of 




Fig, 810.— Autogamy reaultiug from an inttecUon 
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the mouth of the flower, and its tissue is already rweptive whilst the 

still closed and appressed to the walls of the perianth (see g. )• . 

the filaments undergo inclination towards the middle of the 

burst open, become Covered all over with the pollen which issure 

and together form a yellow knob which occupies the centre 

interio! of the flower, and is brushed by all intruding insecta ^ T 

stage hidden behind the anthers (see fig. 311 »), and is not torched ^.y i^ . 
for any reason whatever, insects do not visit a flower, autogamy ^ 
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pollen lying on the lowest perianth-loaf or with tliat still sticking to one or other 
of the anthers (see fig. 311 *). 

Of the plants in which autogamy is brought about by inflection of the pedicel 
combined with inflection or folding of the petals, two groups will be taken here as 
representing two different forms of the phenomenon. I'hese groups consist of the 
Violacem of the Melanium tribe and the stemless Gentians. The manner in which 
the pollen is transferred to the stigma in Violets through the agency of insects has 



Fig. 811.— Autogamy reaultiiig fnnii inflection of the pedlcol conibiupd witli iin-Iliiotinii of tli<> iit>Ie to the plai's where the 

pollen haibeen depoatted. AlUum Chamtrtnuly 

I ShowK the adiial portioria of the plant, tiat alzc 3, « Single Itowen with the front pununth-leavea removed; Bllghtly 
iniigiilflctl Tiiey are iii tlie Hucceuive Htiiges luuding to aulugainy 

been already described on p. 280, and illustrated in figs. 279 ® on p. 279. The 
pollen thus deposited by insects on the slightly-projecting flap of the capitate 
stigma is derived, of course, from other flowers, and the result of its transference is 
a crossing between the flowers either of one or of two species. Autogamy is in 
general scarcely possible in the Violet during the first part of the flowering-period. 
If pollen is shaken out of the cone of anthers on to the proboscis of an insect which 
is in the act of dusting the front surface of the stigmatic lobe with foreign pollen, 
this new supply may, perhaps, be rubbed ofl* on to the back of the stigmatic lobe as 
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the proboscis is withdrawn, but it does not even then come upon the receptive 
surface of the stigma. As regards the pollen which, though shaken out, is not 
carried away by the insect, but left lying underneath the cone of anthers in the 
trough of the spurred petal, it also does not reach the stigmatic tissue during the 
first stage of the flower’s development, for the groove is still closed by th^project- 
ing lobe of the stigma. Towards the end of the flower’s duration, however, the case 
is very different. The Violas of the Metanium tribe may be represented by the 
Field Pansy {Viola arvensis), it being the most widely-distributed species of the 
section. In these plants the cone of coherent anthers gi’adually breaks up of itself, 
and the pollen falls out, and fills the hinder part- of the channel of the spurred 
pebLl. At the same time the lamina of this petal bends in such a manner that 
its trough is no longer closed by the stigmatic lobe, and the pollen is free to slip 
towards the mouth of the flower. The only condition now requisite is some change 
capable of setting the pollen in motion, and this is afforded by an inflection of the 
flower-stalk. Although the flower-stalk in the Field Pansj', Heart's-ease (F. tri- 
color)t and other species of the Melanitim tribe undergoes sharp inflection (see 
vol. i. p. 531) on clear nights, this movement has no influence in promoting auto- 
gamy at the time when the flower is in full bloom. At the last, however, it causes 
the mealy pollen to slip further and further down the groove in the lowest petal 
until it reaches the receptive stigmatic tissue. 

There is a remarkable resemblance lietween this process and that observed to 
take place in those Gentians which are called by Descriptive Botanists “acaulescent” 
or stemless species {Oentiana acaulis, G. angustifolia, G. Cltusii, see fig. 312). The 
flowera of these Gentians are of the type of “revolver-flowers” {cf. p. 250). The fila- 
ments are adimte to the lower part of the funnel-shaped corolla, and project in the form 
of five stout ridges towards the ovary, which appears as a column standing up in the 
middle of the flower; the ridges and the ovarian column, coming into contact with one 
another, divide the corolla into five tubular passages leading to the honey which is 
secreted abundantly at the bottom. Hie anthers are a little higher than half-way 
up the funnel of the corolla, and are connate into a tube which surrounds the style, 
l^ach anther dehisces extrorsely by two longitudinal slits, and immediately after the 
tlower opens the anther-tube is covered all over with pollen. Above the tube is the 
■stigma, which is composed of two notched and lacerated white lobes. The positions 
of the stigmas and anthers, respectively, ensure cross -pollination through the 
instrumentality of the humble-bees which fly from flower to flower. If, however, 
unfavourable weather prevails, and the bees, stop away, the pollen giadually falls 
irora the anthers as they shrivel, and is transferred to the stigmas in the same 
Mower through the agency of the corolla and pedicel in the following manner. As 
long as the flower remains upright or ascends obliquely (see figs. 312' and 312*) 
the pollen falling from the shrinking anthers collects above the bases of the fila- 
uioiits, where they coalesce with the corolla, and when the corolla folds up for 
the night or to protect the pollen from rain, the pollen falls down between the 
bids, which, starting from close to the bases of the filaments, extend nearly to the 
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mouth of the flower. These furrows constitute, in fact, the channels through which 
the pollen is afterwards conducted to the stigmas. The only movements needful for 
the attainment of this object are the inversion of the flower, and the placing of the 
stigma in such a position that its fringed edges may reach to the furrows in ques- 
tion. Both these conditions are complied with. The inveraion of the flower is 
brought about by a considerable elongation of the pedicel, which is very short when 
the flower first opens, and by its semicircular inflection at the approach of night 
and in wet weather (see fig. 312 ®). The introduction of the stigmatic margins into 
the furrows is due to the growth of the style, which carries the stigma up into the 
conical cavity formed near the apex of the flower when the corolla-limb folds up. 


.< 



Fig. 312 —Autogamy reiultlng from Inflection of the pedicel combined with the folding up of the corolla 

1 Oentiana Cluni showing the flower as it is when opened for the first time s The aniiie plant with its fl«»wer In the lost stugt 
of development, ilic corolla closed and tlie pedicel oloogated and curved downward in a sent ici rule. * l^ingitiidinul 
section through a iiowly-opened flower * Longitudinal aection through a fl(;wur wliich haa closed for the last tune. 


All the furrows of the corolla-tube open into this cavity, and converge into such 
proximity to the axis of the flower that contact with the edges of the stigmatic 
lobes, which occupy the middle of the conical cavity, is inevitable. If, under these 
conditions, the drooping flower is shaken by drops of rain fulling upon it, or by 
gusts of wind, the pollen slips along the smooth furrow right down to the stigma, 
and is caught by its fringed margins (see fig. 312*). It is worthy of note that 
Oentiana acaulis, 0. angustifolia, and G. Ciivsii — the plants to which the above 
description applies — grow for tlie most part on grassy slopes, and on the ledges of 
precipitous rock-faces in the Alps; thousands of flowers of these species may he 
seen in situations of the kind with their heads drooping in wet weather so as to he 
parallel to the slope of the ground, and fruits are invariably developed from these 
flowers, even after long-continued rain. On the other hand, flowers growing on flat 
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meadows sometimes have no opportunity of becoming nutant. In them, as might 
be expected, autogamy fails, and if the weather is bad, and no humble-bees are 
about, cross-fertilization may also be prevented; therefore it is not unusual to find 
many ovaries unproductive in level places of the kind. 

The Pasque-flowers, Anemone Pulsatilla and A. vernalis^ may be taken as 
representatives of the cases in which autogamy is achieved by means of an inflection 
of the pedicels combined with an elongation of the sepals. The flowers of these 
plants have very short stalks and face the sky when they first open. They remain 
in that position for aliout forty-eight hours, opening in the da3'time when it is fine, 
and closing at night and when it rains. No drooping of the flowers is to be j^er- 
ceived during the first two days, and indeed such a change would scarcely be possible, 
considering the shortnes.s of the stalks. The flowers are mai'kedl}’ protogj’nous. 
The stamens are crowded together in large numbei*.s, and i-heir closed anthers, 
grouped in the middle of the flower, resemble the grains of a head of maize. Above 
the anthers rises a sheaf of stjdes bearing mature stigmas. Insects, esj)eciall3J' hive- 
and humble-bees, are attracted at this stage of floral development by the honey 
which is secreted b^’ small club-shaped nectaries interspersed amongst the sepals 
and stamens. On entering a flow^er they rub against the sheaf of stigmas, even if 
they have not actually used it as an alighting-place, and, in the event of their 
bodies having been besmeared with the pollen of older flowers a cross with some 
plant which may lie either of the same or of another species ensues. When two 
da^^s have elap 8 e<l, the aspect of affairs is altogether changed. The peduncle has 
become considerably longer, and the flow-er nods .slightly" when darkness sets in; the 
inner stamens are no longer stiff but curve outwards, whilst those anthers which 
are nearest to the styles have undergone dehiscence and offer their pollen for 
dispersion. The sepals, which are concave towards the middle of the flower, have 
elongated somewhat to protect the pollen. Insects now come in quest of pollen as 
well as honey, and are certain to get dusted with a quantity of it which the}’ may 
then transport to other flowers. When a flower closes in the evening, pollen from 
the anthers of the reflexed stamens is invariably affixed to the inner surface of the 
superincumbent sepals. At this stage, too, pollen is liable to be shaken out of the 
anthers of the longest stamens, and this falls, in the case of a nodding flow'er, on to 
the central stigmas of the fascicle of styles. Two days later, again, the condition of 
the flower is as follows: — The stalk is from ten to twenty times as long as it was, 
and the flower is nutant in the daytime as well as by night. The stamens have all 
••elaxed from their rigidity; the filaments are curved outwards, and the anthers are 
‘'pen. The sepals have more than doubled their original length, and the pollen 
affixed to their inner surfaces has consequently been raised to the level of the 
^itiginas. In addition, the form of the three inner sepals has changed; the concave 
^>mer face is now convex, and the external surface is concave. The result of these 
'^‘hanges is that the stigmas at the periphery of the fascicle now receive their share 
h’om the elongated sepals, which are appressod to them and yield up to their 
receptive tissue the pollen sticking to their inner surfaces. 
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The processes which lead to autogamy in the Water Avens (Oevm rivaled the 
Raspberry {Ruhus Idoiua) and some other Rosaceeo allied to these are even more 
complicated than those above dedcribod. Thus, for example, the flowers of Oevm 
rivale, on the day that they open, face laterally and have their stalks horizontal; 
the filaments are short, and the anthers are all closed, while the stigmas which 
project in a tuft 2 ram. beyond the anthers are already mature. At this stage 
insects may occasion cross-fertilization, but autogamy is not yet possible. Subse- 
quently, the filaments lengthen and the anthers of the longest stamens open and 
come into contact with some of the stigmas at the periphery of the bundle of styles. 
The pedicel is now curved and the flower nods; consequently, the pollen which falls 
from the anthers above, when they shrivel, is forthwith received by the outer stigmas 
of the fascicle of styles, that is to say, by those of the outer stigmas which appertain 
to the upper half of the flower. The pollen w'hich falls from the anthers of the 
under half of the flower when the}’’ dry up, is caught, on the other hand, by the 
petals on that side of the flovrer, and is afterwards transferred, by means of an 
elongation of these petals, to the stigmas of the adjacent reflexed styles. A couple of 
days later the pedicel is curved into a semicircle, and the flower hangs down with 
its mouth towards the ground. By this time the anthers of the shorter stamens 
are open; the whole flower has become loosened, and the fascicle of styles resembles 
a sheaf of corn. All the styles, including those in the middle, become twisted and 
reflexed to the extent necessary to bring the stigmas underneath the most recently 
opened anthers, and when these anthers shrivel and the pollen is forced out, it falls 
upon the central stigmas, which hitherto have not been furnished with any. Thus, 
in this case we have (1) the inflection of the pedicels, (2) the elongation of the petals, 
(3) the elongation of the stamens, and (4) the inflection of the styles — all co-operatirg 
towards the same end, namely, that in the event of no insects visiting a flower .u’! 
the stigmas may receive pollen from the anthers developed in the flower itself. 

The foregoing descriptions, though extremely brief and cursory, give a general 
idea of the many kinds of contrivances whereby autogamy, as well as heterogamy, 
is promoted in hennaphrodite flowers. It is evident from them that any mechan- 
ism which leads to autogamy has full scope for its operation only if cross-pollina- 
tion has not previously been eflected. Again and again we have found that certain 
processes only take place in the event of a flower being unvisited by insects through 
whose agency cross-fertilization would have been brought about. In this connection 
we have also the remarkable phenomenon that many flowers adapted to cross 
fertilization by insects do not open at all when there is no chance of their being 
visited by the agents in question. In the mountainous districts of the temperate 
zones it often happens that rainy weather sets in just at the time when the flowers 
are about to open, and that it lasts for weeks. Humble- and hive-bees, butterflies, 
and flies retire to their hiding-places, and for a considerable time cease to pay any 
visits to flowers. The growth of the plants is not, however, arrested during this 
period, and even in the flowers themselves development quietly progresses if the 
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temperature be not too low. The stigmatic tissue becomes receptive; the anthers 
attain to maturity, dehisce and liberate their pollen notwithstanding that no ray of 
sunshine penetrates the clouds and that rain falls continuously. In such circum- 
stances the mouth of the flower is not opened; autogamy takes place in the closed 
flower, and all the adjustments evolved with the object of ensuring cross-fertilization 
are ineffectual. This is the case, for instance, in the following: — AUvn^ rubra, 
Anagallia phvenicea, Arabia ca&rvXea, Azalea procumbens, Calandrinia compressa, 
Centunculus minimum, Drosera longifolia, Gagea lutea, GentioTia campestris, 0. 
glacialia, 0. proatrata, Hypecoum pendulum, Hypericum humifusum, Lepidium 
sativum, Montia fontana, Oxalia comlctdaia, 0. striata, Polycarpon tetraphyllum, 
Portulaca oleracea, Sagina aaxatilis, Silene noctiflora, Siayrinchium ancepa, Sper- 
gula arvensis, Stdlera Passer tna, Veronica alpina, 1^ bellidimdes and F. Chamce- 
drys — plants which grow in widely different habitats, but which all have the com- 
mon property that their flowers open for but a short period, if at all. In plants 
with long-lived flowers it is of not uncommon occurrence for autogamy to be 
accomplished during a spell of wet weather, and for the petals to open subsequently 
all the same, and so afford the possibility of the remains of the pollen being carried 
away by insects. This phenomenon has often been observed, for example, in 
Rhododendron hiraufum, the Bog-bean (Menyanthea trifoliata), and the Greater 
Dodder {Cuacuta Europoia). 

There is also the case of such plants as Aliama natana, llleceh'um verticillatum, 
JArnosella aquatica, Peplia Portula and Subularia aquaiica, which live in pools or 
on the banks of ponds where the level of the water is variable. If the buds of 
these plants are submerged at the time when they are about to open, they do not 
unfold, and autogamy takes place in the closed flowers under water. It must be 
observed that the water does not penetrate into the air-filled interior of the flowers, 
so that we have here the curious phenomenon that the transference of pollen to the 
stigma, though accomplished under water, is yet a case of pollination in the medium 
of the air. 

An allied phenomenon is exhibited by some of the Knotweeds (Polygonum 
Hydropiper, P. minus, and P. mite). Isolated plants of any of these species, in 
which all the flowering branches are exposed to the sunshine, and are both visible 
and accessible to insects, unfold all their flowers; but, if hundreds of one species are 
crowded close together, only a limited number of the flowers open their perianths. 
I'he flowers growing on the upright branches alone of such crowded plants unclose, 
and receive insects' visits, whilst those which grow on the under, procumbent 
branches, and are conseijuently concealed and not easily reached by insects, remain 
Hhut. Nevertheless autogamy is effected with obvious success in these also. 

Plants of the kind just alluded to form a transition to those which normally 
produce two kinds of flowers, viz.: some which open and are adapted to cross- 
fertilization through insect-agency, and some which remain closed and exhibit 
autogamy with great regularity. The latter have received the name of cleistogamic 
(»cXei(rToi=that can be closed, 7 <£mos, marriage) flowers, and amongst them may be dis- 
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tinguished a series of very wonderful forms. A common characteristic of them all 
is the stunted development or complete abortion of petals which would otherwise 
attract insects by their scent, colour, or honey. The only function of the petals is that 
of an envelope under cover of which ovules and stigmas, anthers and pollen, attain 
maturity and are able to enter into combination with one another. In many cases 
there is no trace of a corolla to be seen; green sepals alone are developed into a 
floral envelope, and they are kept fast closed and cover the stamens and pistil in 
the form of a liollow corie. Thus, for instance, Aretnonia agHmonioides, a plant 
growing abundantly in the forests of Camiola, has cleistogamous flowers about a 
millimetre in diameter, in w^liicli stamens and sepals spring from the edge of the 
excavated disc, whilst petals are entirely absent. In other cases, though petals 
exist, they remain small and of a gi-eenish-white tint. Precisel^^ tliose parts of the 
Isorolla which in open flowers are most conspicuous in form and coloration are here 
abortive. Thus, in the cleistogamous flowers of several species of Violet, the 
spurred petal, which in the open flower is the most striking, is scarcely recognizable; 
its lamina is oval in outline, and is rolled into a hollow cone covering the anthers 
and stigma. The anthers in most cleistogamous flowers are so situated that when 
the pollen is ripe and issues from the loculi it comes immediately into contact with 
the stigma. Sometimes, it is true, there is a tiny interval between the pollen 
adherent to the anther-lobes and the stigma, but in that case tulK'S are put forth bj’ 
the pollen-cells in the direction of the stigma, and these tubes lay themselves upon 
the papillsB on the stigmatic surface and thence pursue their way to the ovules. In 
the cleistogamous flowers of the Henbit Dead-nettle (Lamium amplexicavle) it has 
even been observed that the anthers do not open, but that, nevertheless, pollen-tubes 
emerge from the pollen-cells, perforate the walls of the anther and grow in the 
direction of the stigma until they reach it. If a cleistogamous flower of this kit. 1 
is examined after autogamy has been accomplished within it, one might at first 
sight think the anthers and stigmas were adnate to one another, so flnii is the union 
of the pollen-tubes with the stigma. 

As has been already said, all species of plants which produce cleistogamous 
flowers also develop other open ones. For the most part these latter possess very 
striking forms, scents, and colours, and are adapted to receive the visits of insects 
and to undergo cross-fertilization through their agency. It is interesting to note, 
however, that these open flowers possess none of the contrivances for effecting 
autogamy in the event of a dearth of insects. From these observations we are 
justified in supposing that we have here a sort of division of labour, inasmuch as 
the functions, usually discharged by one form of hermaphrodite flower alone, are 
here divided between two kinds of flower — both also hermaphrodite — viz., cross- 
fertilization is assigned to those that open, self-fertilization to those that remain 
closed. 

Amongst Grasses, Rushes, Scirpuses, and other plants of the kind, which produce 
dust-like pollen in their hermaphrodite flowers, only a few species are known to 
possess cleistogamous flowers. The oldest established example is that of Oryza 
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clandestina, a widely-distributed bog-grass allied to the Rice-plant. The panicles 
of this Oryza include chiefly flowers which remain closed and are adapted to 
autogamy; they develop only on their very highest branches a few flowers which 
open and may be cross-pollinated by the agency of the wind. On the other hand, 
the number of species possessing cleistoganious flowers to be found amongst plants 
with adhesive pollen, and liable to be crossed by insect agency, is veiy large. 
Numbers of tropical and sub-tropical Asclepiadacem, Malpighiaceic, l^apilionaceae, and 
OrchidacesB afford instructive examples of this phenomenon. The splendid colours 
of the open flowers in these plants attract insects, and if the flowers are visited 
cross -pollination is rendered inevitable by the various kinds of apparatus for 
j)ressing, sprinkling, or shooting the pollen upon the insects with which the flowens 
are furnished; but if in spite of allurements no insects arrive, the stigmas are not 
besmeared with pollen at all, and these great open flowers wither without foiming 
fruit. It then comes to the turn of the cleistogainous flowers. I’liey are developed 
in the axils of special leaves as small, greenish, bud -like structures, which are 
ilestitute of means for alluring insects, but are none the less sure on this account to 
produce ripe fruit and fertile seeds. There is, besides, in temperate zones, no lack 
of plants in which the same phenomenon may be observed. A host of Bell-flowers, 
Rock-roses, Balsams, Polygalaceie, Oxalidaceie, and Scrophulariacem (e.g. Cam- 
panvla, Specularia, IleUanthemnm, Impatiens, Folygala, Oralis, Linaria) and, in 
particular, the Violas of the and Disc/ndiuvi sections, exhibit the same 

difference in the functions assigned to their two kinds of flowers. The beautiful 
Viola mirahilis has scented flowers stored with honey, which unfold great violet 
petals in the spring. If these blossoms are visited by hive- or humble-bees they 
are cross-fertilized; but many are not thus visited, and their fate is then to wither 
without eflecting that process of autogamy which has been described (p. 387) as 
taking place in the species of Violet belonging to the Melanium section. In the 
summer, however, special branches of the same individual plant bring forth small 
gi’een flower- buds which do not open, but nevertheless produce soon afterwards 
large ripe capsules full of seeds. This phenomenon, in apparent contradiction to 
the ordinary idea of the result of the flowering process, did not esc^ipe the attention 
of the Botanists of the eighteenth century, and they named this species of Violet, in 
which the majority of the large open blossoms fail to produce fruit whilst the closed 
hud -like flowers are invariably productive, Viola mirabilis, or the Wonderful Violet. 

In Viola mirabilia and in all its allied species, called “caulescent” in the 
language of descriptive Botany, the cleistoganious flowers are developed on special 
shoots, and these shoots are either erect or else prostrate in long zigzags. This is 
also the case in several species of the Wood-sorrel genus {Oxalis) and in Aremonia 
^^grimonioidea, A few Papilionacem (e.g. Vicia amphicarpa) and Crucifer© (e.g. 
Cardamirie cJienopodiifolia) arc known too, whose cleistogainous flowers spring 
Irbm underground runners or stalks, whilst the open flowers are lx)me upon aerial 
shoots. In several Violets of the kind called by descriptive Botanists “ acaulescent”, 
such as Viola cMina and V. aepiTicola, the cleistoganious flowers develop likewise 
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underground, their ntalks springing from special shoots of the rootstock. In all 
these coses the two kinds of flowers are always borne on the same plant, though on 
diiferent branch systems; there are, however, also instances, such as the Yellow 
Balsam {Impatiens Noli-tangere), where the open flowers are developed on different 
individuals from those whicli produce the closed ones. To be accurate we should 
say that the statement in each case expresses the general rule for the plants in 
question, for instances of transition are by no means uncommon. Thus, for example, 
individual plants of the Yellow Balsam do occur in which open flowers with large 
corollas, half-open flowers with stunted corollas, and small cleistogamous flowers 
stand side by side; and, again, on the zigzag runners of the Sand Violet {Viola 
areTiaria) flowers with large expanded petals have often been seen growing in 
company with the cleistogamous flowers. The same remark applies as regards the 
time at which cleistogamous flowers make their appearance. In the majority of 
coses they are not developed until the open flowers have withered and disappeared, 
but in Cardamine chenopodiifolia it has been observed that the subterranean 
cleistogamous flowers ore produced earlier than those which are borne on above- 
ground stems and unfold their petals to the air. 

In former times it was asserted that plants exist which never bear tuiy but 
cleistogamous flowers. Thus the Toad -rush {Juticus hufonius) was stated to 
produce cleistogamous flowers only. Later investigations have, however, established 
the fact that this plant possesses two kinds of flowers — viz. terminal flowers with 
three stamens which are cleistogamous, and lateral flowers with six stamens which 
open, like those of other Rushes, under the warmth of the noonday sun. It was 
also supposed that the Afrioin species of Salvia, to which the name of Salvia 
cleistogaiiia was given, produced cleistogamous flowers only, but after repeated 
sowings plants have been obtained with flowers which opened. Anyone who has 
only seen the Yellow Balsam growing on the heaps of detritus brought down by 
the mountain-streams in the upland valleys of the Tyrol might think that this 
plant also was an instance of a species producing cleistogamous flowers only; for in 
those localities open flowers are not found on this species. But if seeds from these 
cleistogamous flowers are sown in good vegetable mould, in a partially shaded spot 
in a garden, a few individuals with large open yellow flowers spring up, as a general 
rule, even after a single sowing. There is a species of Violet named Viola s&pincola 
which gi'ows deep in the shade of the woods clothing the hills at the foot of the 
Solsteiu chain in the Innthal district. I saw it there for the first time about the 
middle of May, and it was then covered with an abundance of ripe fruit. In folio w- 
ing years I looked for flowers of this plant early in the spring, as soon as the snow 
had melted, but found that not a single individual had developed open flowers with 
expanded petals on erect above-ground stalks. On the other hand, there were a 
number of cleistogamous flowers concealed under the fallen leaves and partially 
buried in the earth, so that it looked very much as if the species produced no other 
kind of blossom. But plants subsequently reared in a part of my garden which was 
exposed to the sun’s rays during some hours of each day developed, in the next 
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year but one after their being sown, in addition to cleistogamous flowers, beautiful 
scented blossoms of a violet colour which were borne on erect stalks and in due time 
unfolded their petals. 

This result throws some light on the nature of the stimulus which causes the 
formation of the flowers in question. No open, aerial flowers were produced by 
Viola aepincola so long as it grew in the cool shade of a d.ense wood, but when 
transferred to open ground, accessible to sunlight, such flowers were developed. 
One can hardly err in ascribing to the sun’s rays a very important influence in 
stimulating plants to the inception of flowering shoots, especially such as bear 
blossoms possessing bright-coloured petals. Indii-ectly, however, this advantage 
accrues to the plants in question that, living as they do in the deep shade, where no 
bees would, in any case, visit them, even if they had open flow^ers, they can confine 
their constructive energy to the inception and development of cleistogamous flowers 
and save themselves the trouble of producing open flowers adapted to cross-pollina- 
tion (but useless in the place in question). If the spot where the Violet grows becomes 
exposed to the sunlight through the trees shading it being blown down or felled, 
humble- and hive-bees make their appearance in search of honey, and, buzzing from 
flower to flower, cross one with another. In such circumstances the open, sweet- 
scented Violet blossoms are in request, and the same plant-individual, which for 
years in the dark shade has developed none but cleistogamous flowers, is now stimu- 
lated by the sun’s rays into producing flowers with expanded petals. 

A similar instance is aflbrded by the Henbit Dead-nettle {Lamiv/m, awjplexi- 
caule), which grows on cultivated ground — in kitchen-gardens, vineyards, and 
amongst crops. This plant bears two kinds of flowers, viz. some with purple 
corollas 15 mm. in length, which keep the entrance leading to their honey wide 
open, and, secondly, cleistogamous flowers with abortive corollas and small green 
calices, which remain closed. As is the case with many other annual weeds, Dead- 
nettle plants which have germinated late in the season maintain their vitality 
through the winter and into the following spring, and accordingly they may be 
seen at all seasons flourishing, fresh and green, in situations such as are mentioned 
above. Flowers, too, are initiated and developed by them at all seasons of the year, 
but it is interesting to note that only in the warm summer, when flower-seeking 
insects are about, are the beautiful purple corollas of this plant to bo seen; in the 
late autumn and early spring, when it is cool, and there are no flower-seeking 
insects, this Dead-nettle is able to do without the luxury of corollas, which are the 
means of alluring insects, and as a fact only cleistogamous flowers make their 
appearance at those seasons. It must not, of course, be imagined that the plant 
exercises an intelligent discretion of its own when it abandons the development of 
corollas. The connection between this efiTect and the aforesaid conditions is indirect, 
and we must conceive that the nature of the stimulus which results in the inception 
of flower-buds is different, when a plant is subject to the influence of the short days 
Old low temperature of late autumn and early spring, from what it is under the 
conditions prevailing on warm summer days. 
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Amon^t the contrivances mentioned in the last chapter aa being adapted to 
bring about cross-fertilization at the commencement of a flower’s period of bloom, 
was the production of heterostylcd flowers (see pp. 302 and 312). It was pointed 
out (p. 316) that in heterostyled plants the very first, or last (as the case may be), 
of all the flowers of a particular species are, in consequence of the dichogamy which 
prevails, fated to be crossed with flowers of another species, or, in other words, to 
undergo hybridization, and that, according to experience, this crossing is often 
eflective. Consiilering the results obtained in the cases of otlier plants with herma- 
phrodite flowers, one 'would expect to meet with some pn)vi8ion for the timely fulfil- 
ment of autogamy in heterostyled species as well, i,e, that in the event of no insects 
visiting a plant of the kind, the stigmas should at the proper moment be dusted 
with pollen from the anthers in the same flower. This expectation has been, in 
fact, confirmed; all the investigations directed to this question having resulted in 
showing that a process of autogamy takes place also in heterostylcd flowers, but is 
always confined to one only of the forms which together constitute the species. In 
one section of the heterostyled species, including, for example, those which belong 
to the genera Gfintiana, Menyantkes, and Thesium, the short-styhsd flowers ai*e 
adapted to autogamy, whilst in othei-s, such as the heterostyled species of Mertenaia 
and PulmoTuiria, autogamy takes place in the long-styled flowers. In Primvla 
longiflora and P, minima it is the short-styled flowers which have their stigmas 
dusted with pollen from their own anthers, whilst in Primula Auricula, and P. 
gluHnosa it is the long-styled flowers which thus accomplish self-fertilization. All 
those variations are exactly adjusted with reference to the other arrangements for 
promoting autogamy in the flowers in which they are exhibited. 

One contrivance which deserves mention here is the disparity in the size and 
coiispicuousness of the floral envelopes in the two forms of flowers of the same 
species. In Primula longiflora and P. minima the long-styled flowers, and in 
Primula Auricula and P. glulinoaa the short-styled flowers have a larger and 
more striking limb to their corollas than the other forms in each case. It may be 
taken to \)e a general rule that the flowers adapted to cross-fertilization, in which 
no autogamy takes place, are larger than those in which the accomplishment of 
autogamy is assured. This phenomenon has been explained by the circumstance 
that flowers destined to be crossed with others require to be more plentifully 
equipped with the means of attracting insects than those which are certain to 
undergo fertilization even if no insects visit them. 

The means whereby autogamy is achieved in species with heterostyled flowers 
are in the main the same as they are where the flowers are not heterostyled. In 
some cases the stamens, or the petals with pollen affixed to their surfaces, elongate 
sufficiently to enable the stigmas to come into contact with them: in others the saniO 
result is attained by an inclination or an inflection of filaments or style; in a third 
series the stigma is dragged through the ring of anthers when the corolla falls ofif, 
or the petals by opening and closing effect the transference of the pollen from the 
anthers to the stigma; and lastly, in some instances, the pedicels undergo elongation 
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and inflection, which result in bringing the stigma underneath the anthers, so that 
when the latter shrivel their pollen must fall upon the receptive tissue. Of the 
host of observations relating to this matter, we can here only select a few to serve 
os examples, and the most suitable for our purpose will be the Primulas, to which 
reference has already been frequently made, viz. Primula Av/ricvla, P. glutinoaa, 
P. longijlora, and P. minima. 

The corolla in the short-styled flowers of Primula Auricula has a comparatively 
large expanded limb, the surface of which is slightly concave; the five stamens are 
adnate to the contracted throat of the corolla, where the tube passes into the 
limb, and the anthers form, at that part of the flower, a ring through the middle of 
which insects must penetrate in order to enter the floral interior. The style is short, 
and the spherical stigma at the top of it stands at a level corresponding to only a 
third of the length of the corolla-tube. At the time when the dehiscence of the 
anthers takes place, the flowers are in a nodding or horizontal position. In these 
circumstances no pollen can reach the stigma, and, unless visited by insects, the 
flower remains unpoUinated until it fades, nor does the fall of the corolla operate as 
a means of conveying pollen from its own anthers to the receptive tissue. It is quite 
different with the long-styled flowers of the species in question. The limb of the 
corolla is rather smaller, and is hollowed into the shape of a basin; the five stamens 
are adnate to the lowest third of the tube, and their anthers stand at the same height 
as does the stigma in a short-styled flower. The stylo is long, and the stigma may 
be seen in the middle of the flower’s tliroat. In other respects there is no diflerence 
worth mentioning between the two forms. The stigmas of the long-styled flowers 
are liable to be dusted with pollen brought by insects from the anthers stationed in 
the throats of short-styled flowers. Whether this occurs or not, the receptive tissue 
under any circumstances gets covered with pollen when the corolla becomes detached 
and falls off, for the stigma is then dragged through the ring of anthers in the 
corolla-tube, and is certain to remove some of the pollen which still adheres in more 
or less abundance to them. 

Altogether diflerent is the process of autogamy as manifested in Primula longi- 
flora. In this case the corolla of a long-styled flower has a shorter tube and larger 
limb than that of a short-styled flower. The anthers are situated in the throat just 
Whind the mouth of the corolla-tube. The style is long and projects far beyond the 
throat, whilst the stigma is held considerably above, that is to say, in front of the 
ring of anthers. The flowers are either horizontal or else ascend obliquely, and 
neither of these positions admits of pollen being deposited by the anthers upon the 
stigma. As in this species the corolla does not drop but persists even when withered, 
no autogamy takes place in the long-styled flowers when the plant is growing wild. 
On the other hand, every insect which enters the flower must necessarily touch the 
stigma, stationed where it is in front of the passage, and cross-fertilization then 
. <!!n8ues. The short-styled flowers have a longer tube and smaller limb to the corolla. 
Their anthers, unlike those of many other Primulas, are situated in the throat close 
beneath the corolla-limb in the same position as in the long-styled flowers; but the 
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style does not project outside the throat, and its stigma rests only just above the 
tips of the anthers. Under these conditions cross-pollination is as likely to be 
brought about through insect-agency as it is in the case of the long-styled flowers; 
but in addition aubjgainy takes place towards the end of the period of bloom. The 
manner in which the latter is effected is as follows: — During the period of the 
flower’s bloom the corolla-tube grows some nillimetres in length until finally the 
ring of anthers, which are adnate to the throat of the corolla, is brought up to the 
same level as the stigma. The stigma then stands in the centre of the ring and 
receives an abundant supply of pollen from the adjacent anthers. 

In Primida miniTna (see figs. 288 ^ and 288 p. 302) the heierostyled flowers 
are erect and maintain this position unaltered till the corolla withers. The limb of 
^the corolla in the long-styled form (see fig. 288 ') is larger than it is in the short- 
styled form. The anthers in the long-styled flower are inserted on the lower part 
of the tube; the style projects above the ring of anthers and the stigma rests some- 
where in the uppermost third of the tube. On entering a flower an insect would 
first come against the stigma, and would then probably dust it with foreign pollen. 
Autogamy scarcely ever takes place. In the wild state of the plant the corolla 
withers without falling off; only in rare instances does it happen that the corolla 
becomes detached from the receptacle, and is carried away by the wind. On such 
an occasion the stigma might touch the ring of anthers and get covered with pollen. 
Self-fertilization is, on the other hand, all the more carefully ensured in the short- 
styled flowers. Here the anthers are attached to the highest third of the corolla- 
tube, and the stigma capping the short style rests below the ring of anthers. When 
the flower’s period of bloom is nearly at an end both the corolla-tube and the anthers 
begin to wither and contract, with the result that the pollen falls from the anthers 
down the tube, and is caught upon the stigma. 

Thus, autogamy is effected in the long-styled flow^ers of Primula Auricula ami 
P. (flutinosa by the stigma being dragged through the ring of anthers as the corolla 
falls oft', in the short-st^ded flowers of Primula longiflora by the elongation of the 
corolla-tube and elevation of the anthers to the level of the stigma, and in the short- 
styled flowers of Primula miniTna by the anthers shrivelling and letting their 
pollen fall. The fact of the occurrence amongst Primulas alone of three kinds of 
contrivance for promoting autogamy gives us some idea of the immense variety 
which prevails in this respect amongst heterostyled plants in general The impos- 
sibility of entering here into the further details of this subject is the less to be 
regretted, seeing that to a great extent such an account would involve a repetition 
of facts which have already been stated. 

The number of species possessing heterostyled flowers is far larger than was 
formerly supposed. The list of such species known at the present day includes 
members of the following families: Boroginacess, Caprifoliacess, Caryophyllaceai, 
Colchicacess, Crassulacess, Ericacese, Qentianacem, Globulariacees, Iridacese, Linacess, 
Lythraceas, Onagroceas, Oxalidacesa, Papaveraceas, PlantaginacesD, Plumbaginaceae, 
Polygonaoeas, Primulaceas, Rubiaceas, Santaloceie, Solanaceas, and Valerianacees, and 
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it is probable that more thorough investigation will result in the addition of many 
more instanceSi especially amongst tropical plants. In most cases the species of one 
genus produce only two forms of flowers; but there are also genera — such as Linum 
and Oxalia — in which some of the species develop long-, mid-, and short-styled 
flowers, others long- and short-styled forms, and others again none but flowers 
with styles of equal length. The determination of the point as to whether hetero- 
stylism exists or not in a particular case is, in many species, attended with some 
difficulty, owing to the stamen-filaments increasing in length during the period of 
the flower's bloom in both the long-styled and the short-styled flowers — a circum- 
stance which greatly complicates the relations subsisting between the two forms in 
respect of the lengths of their different pai*ts. There is also some danger of mis- 
taking for heterostyled species a class of forms which do not in reality come under 
that category. In the species alluded to, a proportion of tlie individual plants 
produce apparently hermaphrodite flowers, with ovaries, styles, and stigmas which 
can be clearly identified as such, but which nevertheless are not capable of under- 
going fertilization. 

The results of the investigations into the subject of autogamy recorded in this 
chapter may be summed up as follows. In plants whose flowers ai*e hermaphrodite, 
but neither cleistogamous nor heterostyled, both cross- anti self-fertilization occur in 
one and the same flower at diflerent epochs; in plants with cleistogamous flowers a 
division of labour is established between two kinds of hermaphrodite flowers, of 
which the one form opens and is adapted to heterogarny, whilst the other remains 
closed and can only result in autogamy; and, lastly, in heterostyled plants, each 
species includes two or three diflerent forms of individual, varying in respect of the 
structure of the flowers, which in the one case aim at cross-fertilization, and in 
another especially at autogamy. 

In view of the detailed consideration which the methods for promoting autogamy 
ill various plants has received in the foregoing pages, it may not be without interest 
to allude here briefly to the I'elative prevalence of this mode of pollination in certain 
I'loras. During the passage of the present edition of this work through the press, 
a notable addition to our knowledge of Floral Biology has been made by E. Loew 
{ Miitenbiologische in the form of a treatise wherein are summarized the 

vast number of observations upon flowers and their relations to insects, &c., so far 
as the Floras of Europe and Greenland are concerned, that have been published in 
one place and another during the last ten years. This tabulating of observations 
lias enabled the author to make many interesting comparisons between the Floras 
of various regions, and, supported by statistics, to exhibit the relative prevalence of 
types adapted to this or that method of pollination. Though many of the results 
<lo but confirm views already the common property of Biologists, they have an 
altogether special value from the manner in which they have been obtained. 

As regards autogamy, it appears from statistics that it shows an increase in high 
Alpine forms as compared with plants from a lower level. The accompanying 
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table, taken from Loew, contrasts alpine and sub-alpine plants in regard to the 
relative prevalence of autogamy: — 

(I.) Of 130 entoinophilouB plants in tvh-tdpint regions — 

35 species » 26*9% are lurely or never autogamous. 

86 species = 66*1% are autogamous aa well as heterQgainous. 

9 species = 6*9% are invariably or usually autogamous. 

99*9% 

(II.) Of 133 entomophilous plants in high alpine regions — 

36 species =; 26*3% are rarely or never autogamoua 

78 species = 58*6% are autogamous as well as heterogamoua 

20 Biiecie8= 15‘0% are invariably or usually autogamous. 

99*9% 

Thus we see that 20 high alpine species show pronounced autogamy as compared 
with 9 sub-alpine forms. 

In the mountain Flora of Scandinavia the prevalence of autogamy is even more 
marked. 

(111.) Of 74 species from the Dovrefjeld — 

12 species = 16*2% are nirely or never autogamoua 

40 species = 54*0% are autogamous as well as heterogamoua 

22 species =29*7% ore usually autogamoua 

99*9% 

As compared with the high alpine plants (table II.) we note a diminution of 107^ 
in those which are always heterogamous, and an increase in those usually auto- 
gamous of some 157o» 

In plants whose distribution is restricted to the Arctic regions, the number of 
autogamous ])lauts is in the majority. 

(IV.) Of 15 species of purely Arctic plants— 

0 species = 0*0% are almost exclusively hoteroganious. 

14 species = 31*1% are autogamous os well as heterogamous. 

26 species = 57*8% are usually autogamous. 

5 species = 11*1% are doubtful. 

100 % 

Precisely what factors in their environment have led to this increased preval- 
ence of autogamy in liigh alpine and far northern species is at present not certainly 
determined. A lack or comparative rarity of insect-visitors on the one hand, or 
unfavourable climatic conditions on the other, might either of them well lead to 
such a condition. Regarding the alleged paucity of insects in the Alps, one so well 
qualified 'to speak as Hermann Muller says^: — I have not been able to convince 
myself that alpine flowers are, on the whole, less frequently visited and crossed by 
insects than are those of the plain”. Nor does Loew, with the statistics before him, 
dissent from Muller's opinion. So also with regard to the northern types, concern- 
ing which the view is widely spread that their preponderating autogamy is connected 

* Alpaiblume^f p. 547. 
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with the paucity of insects. Loew is of the opinion that the insects there are 
adequate for the work they have to do, i.e. are sufficiently numerous for the main- 
tenance of the species of plants which depend upon their visits. 

Putting aside the visits, and proceeding to consider the climatic conditions, we 
are on much surer ground. Both on the mountains and in the far north the period 
of vegetation is a short one, and the shoHness of the summer, combined with the 
broken character of the weather, which is common to the Alps and Arctic regions 
during that period, can hardly fail to promote autogamy amongst the plants grow- 
ing in those regions. Such as have flowers that can pollinate themselves spontane- 
ously will be more sure of ripening their seeds before the brief summer ends than 
will such the flowers of which must wait for insects. In the foregoing pages 
several instances have been described in which autogamy is promoted by the closing 
of the flowers. By these movements the pollen is mechanically transferred to the 
stigmas. It may well be that by the considerable increase which must accrue in 
these closing movements, owing to the frequency of unfavourable weather in alpine 
and arctic regions, a further condition favouring autogamy is obtained. 

FERTILIZATION AND FORMATION OF FRUIT IN PHANEROGAMS. 

Pollination^ or the dusting of the stigma with pollen, is only the prelude to 
the phenomenon known as Fertilization. It is important to distinguish clearly 
between these two events, especially as the term “fertilization” is frequently used 
by authors when they really mean “pollination” — indeed, this substitution is almost 
inevitable in many cases, the custom being what it is. Fertilization can only occur 
in Phanerogams after previous pollination, though pollination does not invariably 
connote a subsequent fertilization. Thus, cases are known in which flowers, polli- 
nated by insects at the proper time, do not produce fruit, and others in which the 
i)ollen of the same flower falls upon the stigmas with u like failure of result. In 
'•tiler words, both cross-pollination and autogamy may be without result. 

It must be explained, to prevent misunderstanding, that the older accounts of 
this lack of result attending pollination should be received with caution. Formerly, 
judgment was passed rather hastily as to the results of pollination in hermaphro- 
dite flowers, as it seemed obvious that the sexual elements must, unavoidably, come 
together. If no production of fruit took place in a really hermaphrodite flower, it 
was assumed that pollination was without result, and no precautions were taken to 
demonstrate that pollination had actually occurred. Thus it happened that certain 
plants were regarded as sterile, although this sterility had only been observed upon 
isolated specimens growing in gardens. In many cases the flowers of the plants in 
question were strongly protogynous, i.e. at the time when the stigmas should have 
been pollinated there was no pollen, there being no plants growing near with 
flowers in a more advanced staga Similarly, such flowers cannot be autogamous, 

the two sets of organs are never at maturity simultaneously. They are marked 
out for cross-pollination. When for any reason this does not take place, fertilization 

Voi. IL 7« 
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and fruiting obviously cannot occur. It is instances of this kind that are adduced 
by the older botanical writers to prove that the hermaphrodite flowers of certain 
species are infertile. 

Plants have also been regarded as sterile from the fact that the particular 
insects necessary for the transfer of their pollen were absent from the locality in 
which the observations were made. Thus, Paederota Ageria, a plant not infre- 
quently found in rocky crannies in the Southern Alps, and cultivated in large quan- 
tity in the Innsbruck Botanic Garden, was always found to be sterile in the last- 
mentioned locality, although it flowered profusely. The flowers of the plant require 
insects to pollinate them, as the relations of the parts are such that autogamy can- 
not occur. Since the particular insects which visit it in its own habitat are absent 
from the Botanic Garden, the plant is infertile from lack of pollination. In its own 
home in the Southern Tyrol and Krain, where these insects are present, it ripens 
an abundance of fruits. The same is the case with several introduced plants which 
have become partially wild. The Sweet Flag (A corns Calamus)^ truly indigenous 
to Eastern Asia, has spadices of densely-crowded, hermaphrodite flowers. The indi- 
vidual flowers are strongly protogynous, and when the anthers open, the stigmas 
of the same flower are already faded. Autogamy is consequently excluded. The 
opening of the flowers is from below upwards, and when the anthers of the lowest 
flowers are discharging their pollen the stigmas of the uppermost flowers are still 
capable of pollination. Could the pollen pass from the lower to the upper flowers, 
geitonogamy would take place, but this is only possible through the agency of 
insects, as the pollen is adhesive. In Europe, where the plant is not originally 
indigenous, this never happens, as the insects which visit it are absent; consequently, 
with us, Acorvs is always sterile. But further east, where it is indigenous, its 
flowers are pollinated by insects, and it produces its fruit in spikes of red berries. 
The Day Lily {Uemerocallis fvlva) has ephemeral flowers which open in the morning 
in summer-time between 6 and 7 o’clock, and close between 8 and 9 in the evening. 
Its flowers are protogynous for a very short time. For half an hour before the 
opening of the flower the mature stigma projects from the tip of the perianth. 
Simultaneously with the folding back of the perianth, the anthers liberate their 
adhesive pollen. The style being longer than the stamens, its stigma is not auto- 
matically pollinated. For pollination insect visits are necessary. Honey is secreted 
at the base of the tube of the perianth, which is 2 cm. long. The entrance to this 
honey is so narrow that only a very delicate proboscis can gain access. Beetles, 
flies, bees, and other short-tongued insects cannot get it, nor would they be of any 
use for pollination if they could. The whole flower seems adapted for the visits of 
some large butterfly with a long, thin proboscis, but curiously enough the flowers of 
Hemerocallis fuLva are never visited by butterflies in Europe. As autogamy is 
excluded, the flowers remain unpollinated, and are sterile. Neither in gardens, 
where it is much cultivated, nor in its semi-wild state does the Day Lily ever fruit 
with us. It is more than probable that HemerocaUia is visited, in Northern Asia 
and Japan, where it is truly indigenous, by some butterfly absent from Europe. 
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It has been already mentioned (p. 156) that the flowers of the American Yuc^s 
are pollinated by small moths, unknown in Europe, and that these flowers set no 
fruit with us. Also, that several species of Catchfly, indigenous to the Southern 
and Eastern Alps, though robbed of their honey by humble-bees, are but seldom 
pollinated and fruitful (p. 239). 

Lastly, many cultivated plants, depending on insects for fertilization, flower in 
gardens earlier or later than in their wild surroundings. In nature, their period of 
flowering coincides with the time of flying of certain insects; in gardens — even 
when the insects in question occur — the flowers may be too early or too late for the 
insect season. From what has been said above, it will appear that sterility in many 
cases is only apparent, and is due merely to the lack of the normal and necessary 
conditions for bringing about pollination. 

In other cases it may happen that although the stigmas are pollinated, the pollen 
cells are abortive and incapable of producing pollen-tubes. This condition of the 
pollen obtains most frequently in gardens amongst plants on rich, well-manured 
soil, artificially-produced hybrids, and plants whose stamens are partly converted 
into petals. At the same time it must not be supposed that by any means all plants 
which show a “doubling” produce bad pollen; for instance, many double Roses pro- 
duce pollen which is used by gardeners for artificial pollination with good results. 
Still, in the majority of such plants abortive pollen is the rule, pollen which is non- 
eflective on the stigma. 

In nature, especially in places where many plants flower at the same time, as on 
the borders of a wood, in meadows and heatlis, it is unavoidable tliat the pollen of 
various species should be deposited on one and the same stigma. Insects certainly 
show a preference for a single species for considerable periods, particularly when 
this species is flowering in quantity on a confined space; still, anyone who closely 
observes insects visiting flowers can easily convince himself that the flowers visited 
are changed from time to time. A bee which has just dusted itself with pollen in 
the flower of a Winter Aconite (JEranthia) will fly across to visit a bush of Salix 
daphnoides, and as it passes a plant of Daph/ae Mezereum it will suck its honey; a 
moment later it will swoop down to the flowers of Crocus vemua in the meadow 
near by, and then fly on to the Sweet Violet {Viola odorata). On the stigma of the 
last-mentioned plant will be found the pollen of all or several of the just-visited 
flowers, on the Crocus that of the Willow, and so on. The case is similar vi ith 
'vind-pollinated flowers. I have found the pollen of the Spruce Fir (Abies excelsa) 
and of Dog’s Mercury (Mercurialis perennis), both brought by the wind on to the 
stigmas of the Herb Paris (Paris quadrifolia); and on another occasion the stigmas 
of Oagea hitea were so thickly dusted with the pollen of Alnus viridis that there 
would have been no room for any pollen mora 

That the pollen of the Willow will fertilize the Crocus, that of Dog’s Mercury 
the Herb Paris, or that of the Alder the Gagea is a priori improbable. Only such 
changes take place in the pollen as always occur when it is placed on a moist 
substratum; all further stages in its development are arrested. The commencing 
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pollen-tubes, sometimes found, though in some cases they penetrate the tissues of 
the stigma, do not fertilize the ovules. It is another question whether or no this 
“foreign” pollen is entirely without effect, whether it does not possibly influence the 
stigrnatic tissue so that less foreign pollen, arriving later on the same stigma and 
developing pollen-tubes, is affected. But this subject can only be dealt with later 
on; here it suflices to state that all pollen falling on a stigma is not necessarily 
suitable, and that the stigma has, in a manner of speaking, to make a selection. 

It is very difficult to say what conditions come into play in this choice of pollen. 
Experimental inquiry into this matter has not been wanting, but its results tell us 
little as to the fundamental processes at work. By it we ascertain little more than 
whether this or that artificial pollination leads to a production of seeds or not. 
Thus in one cose no seed will be formed, in another a few, and in a third case an 
abundant crop. The sources of error in this class of experiment are considerable, 
nor do the results by any means always harmonize. Thus, in experiments of my 
own as to the fertility of certain Catchflies when pollinated from allied forms, no 
result would be obtained in one year, whilst in the following year their repetition led 
to the production of a certain number of seeds. Other observers have had the same 
experience; and it would seem that whatever care be exercised, absolute reliance 
cannot be placed on the result— especially where it is a negative one. Caution must 
be used, therefore, in generalizing from such experiments, especially in cases where 
their number is limited. In the main, the general results are very instructive, and 
must not remain unnoticed here in so far as they relate to the connection between 
fertilization and the origin of new species. 

These results may be shortly summarized as follows. When the pollen of one 
species is placed on the stigma of another species, pollen-tubes capable of fertilizing 
the ovules are developed only when the two species belong to the same genus or to 
the same natural family of plants. Families and genera are conceptions devised by 
Botanists, and although their limitations are to some extent arbitrary or dependent 
on the personal equation of individual observers, in the main there is little differ- 
ence of opinion as to these limitations in the case, at any rate, of families. How far 
new discoveries may lead to a revision of their present limits must remain un- 
decided, but, of families as at present laid down, we may say that crossings of pollen 
between species of two different families (orders) is without result, whilst between 
species of two different genera very rarely is seed produced. 

The crossing of species of the same genus results, in most cases, in fertilization, 
and eventually in the production of hybrids. It is certainly remarkable, in this 
connection, that external similarity between the two species crossed has little bear- 
ing on the result or absence of result. One of the commonest of naturally-produced 
hybrids is one which owes its origin to the union of Primula glutvnosa with 
Primula m^mima, two species very dissimilar in the form of their foliage and 
flowers. On the other hand, hybrids of the very similar Cowslip and Bardfield 
Oxlip {Primvla officinalis [veria] and Primula elatior) are but rarely met with in 
nature, whilst artificial pollinations between them only occasionally lead to any result 
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If ripe pollen from the male flowers of a plant be placed on the mature stigmas 
of female flowers of the same species, the result may be regarded as certain. This 
holds good equally for moncecious and dioecious plants, and for such also as have 
apparently hermaphrodite flowers in which one or other set of sexual organs is more or 
less abortive, so that the flowers in question are to all intents and purposes unisexual. 

It has been shown that for plants with true, non-heterostyled, hermaphrodite 
flowers, a transfer of ripe pollen from the anthers of one flower to the mature 
stigma of another, belonging to the same species, constantly leads to fertilization. In 
those cases only in which the stamens are of unequal lengths is pollination attended 
with unequal results, according as the pollen has been taken from the longer or 
shorter stamens. 

The behaviour of plants with hermaphrodite heterostyled flowers is peculiar. 
PoUen from the anthers of a short-styled flower applied to the stigma of a long- 
styled flower, or from a long-styled flower applied to the stigma of a short-styled 
flower, gives the best result. The other possible combinations, i.e. pollen from long- 
styled or short-styled flowers applied to the stigmas of the same class of flower give 
indiflerent results, and frequently none at all. Experiments have shown in the case 
of the Loosestrife {Lythrum SaLicaria), which, as we have seen (p. 303), possesses 
long-, mid-, and short-styled flowers, that crossings between stamens and styles of 
the same length (“legitimate unions”) are fruitful, whilst all other crossings (“illegiti- 
mate unions”) are either quite sterile or followed by only a sparing production of seed. 

It has been demonstrated that the pollen-cells of heterostyled flowers vary both 
in size and colour according to the length of stamen (or height of anther or corolla) 
producing them. Thus, in the Loosestrife, the dry pollen-cells of the long stamens 
are green, and 30-38 fi long and 20-26 broad; those of stamens of the middle length 
are yellow and 23-26 long and 13-16 1 * broad; those of the short stamens are also 
yellow, but 20-25 /x long and 11-13 /* broad (/* = nnnr millimetre). In the Cowslip 
{Primula, offijcinalis [ = veris]) the pollen-cells, produced by anthers at the mouth of 
the corolla-tube (and destined for a long style), have a diameter of 30 /*, those arising 
from anthers low down the tube (and destined for a short style), a diameter of only 
20/*. The explanation ofiered by Delpino of this difterence in size — that, other 
things being equal, pollen-tubes which have to traverse a greater distance to reach 
the ovules require a more ample supply of reserve-materials than those which have 
less far to penetrate — sounds plausible, but the problem is probably a rather more 
complex one than appears at first sight. As a general result of experiments upon 
heterostyled plants we may say that the most copious production of good seed 
results from a pollination of stigmas with pollen from stamens of similar height. 

As to the result of autogamy (self-pollination) in ordinary hermaphrodite 
flowers, it would appear, in all cases where the stamens are of unequal heights, 
that the pollen has a dissimilar effect according as it comes from a longer or shorter 
• stamen. If pollen, which would not wnaided reach the stigma of the same flower, be 
artificially transferred to that stigma, the product is usually very small. If, however, 
pollen which would ultimately reach the stigma of the same flower be artificially 
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transferred thither a good crop of seed results. Artificially produced autogamy in 
hermaphrodite flowers, in which the stamens are all of one length, is generally 
productive, nor does it appear to matter whether the pollen used for pollination be 
taken from the first stamen to open or the last. The number of species in which 
artificial autogamy is unfruitful is extremely small. Cramhe tataria, Draha repena, 
LUivm huWiferum, Lysimachia nmrm/ularia^ and a few Orchids and Fapilionacese 
may serve as examples, though even in these cases it is quite possible that some 
source of error, such as was mentioned at the commencement of this chapter, has 
been overlooked. 

We may now proceed to discuss what is known as the pr&potency of foreign 
poUen over own pollen. The term '' foreign ’* is used of pollen upon a stigma which 
has been brought from another flower of the same or of some other species; “own” 
pollen, on the other hand, is applied to such as has originated in one of the anthers 
of the same flower. These terms are employed for the sake of brevity. If one 
examines a flower of Coryddlie early in the morning of the day on which that flower 
will become accessible to insects, one finds that the anthers have already dehisced, 
and that the stigma is covered with own pollen. The stigma, lying between the two 
spoon-shaped petals, is regularly embedded in pollen. But as yet the stigma is 
immature and unreceptive, so that the absence of any interaction between pollen 
and stigma at this stage is intelligible. When insects come in duo course, a portion 
of this pollen will be removed (cf. p. 266). Should the insects have visited Corydalie- 
flowers previously, they will leave some of the foreign pollen with which they are 
dusted upon the stigma at the moment when they remove some of the own pollen. 
The stigma is now in contact with both own and foreign pollen, nor will additional 
insect-visits materially alter this state of aflairs. In due time the stigma becomes 
receptive and exerts a selective action upon the pollen. Though the process, ai it 
takes place here, cannot be followed step by step, still we are justified in assuming, 
on the results of many experiments of artificial pollination, that the foreign pollen 
receives the preference. It has been shown for Gorydalis cava that the flowers are 
absolutely barren to their own pollen, only slightly fertile to pollen from another 
flower on the same plant, and only thoroughly fertile when impregnated with pollen 
from a different plant. For other species, however, e.g. Gorydalis capnoideSyfahacea, 
and ochroUucay it has been shown that the plants are fertile to their own pollen, so 
that if no insect- visitors come, the flowers do not remain sterile. 

These results show how fallacious it would be to make the condition obtaining 
in Gorydalis cava the basis of any far-reaching generalization, such as that auto- 
gamy is prevented, and without result. In point of fact, autogamy is highly pro- 
ductive in most species of Gorydalisy and occurs, in such plants as are unvisited by 
insects, in the closed flower in a manner recalling that form of autogamy known as 
cleistogamy (cf p. 391). That foreign pollen is prepotent in Gorydalis capnoides, 
fahaceay ochroUucoty &c., when both foreign and own pollen are present on the stigma- 
together, is neither asserted nor denied, though, in view of all the circumstances, it 
seems probable. 
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In agreement with CorydaUa stand numerous species of Fvma/ria, and a great 
number of Fapilionacess, especially those whose flowers possess a piston-apparatus 
(cf. p. 260). Fisvm and Erwm, Lotus and Mel/ilotuSf the various species of Tri- 
foliv/nii almost all of them, when unvisited by insects, ripen seed, only a few species 
here and there being infertile when dependent upon their own resources. Thus we 
may say that when the stigma has to choose between own and foreign pollen, the 
latter probably gets the preference, though, when o\m pollen alone is present, it is 
adequate for fertility. 

A similar condition obtains amongst the Scabiouses {Scabioaa) also. Their 
flowers are hermaphrodite and protandrous, and united into heada At the time 
when the anthers dehisce, the pollen remains hanging to the stigmas, although these 
are not as yet actually receptive. For the time being, this pollen is without effect. 
By the visits of insects a portion of this pollen is removed and replaced by foreign 
pollen, which is ultimately, on the maturing of the stigmas, probably preferred to 
the own pollen. In the absence of insects, however, the flowers are undoubtedly 
fertile to their own poUen. 

Likewise, in many Labiates (e.g. Leonwnis heterophyllus) and Scrophulariacem 
(e.g. Linaria littoralia and minor), has essentially the same state of aflairs been 
shown to exist. One more instance only need be described, that of a Catchfly (Silene 
noctiflora). This plant opens its flowers at about seven in the evening. If, however, 
the flowers be opened artiflcially a little earlier, at about six p.m., it is found that 
all the anthers have already dehisced, and that the delicate stigmatic papillae are 
already dusted with the pollen from the five short stamens. Thus, already in the 
bud, autogamy has taken place in a manner not unlike cleistogamy. As the flowers 
open in spite of this, it can only be on the chance of crepuscular or nocturnal moths 
visiting them and bringing foreign pollen. The flowers of this Catchfly are not very 
eagerly sought after by insects, still now and again a Plusia or other owlet moth 
may be seen flitting from flower to flower, sucking honey and bringing and taking 
pollen. Thus, again, a selection of pollen by the stigma probably occurs with 
preference for the foreign; otherwise, why need these flowers open at all since the 
stigmas are already coated in the bud with own pollen? In the absence of insects 
the own pollen will be potent and lead to seed-production. In wet, cold weather 
also, when the flowers do not open at all, the ovules ripen into seeds, no doubt 
impregnated by their own pollen. In all the cases enumerated the behaviour is. 
essentially the same, in the early stages of flowering the opportunity is given for* 
cross-pollination by insects, but, wanting this, autogamy or self-pollination ensues. 

We may now pass on to speak of the germination of the poUen-grain upon the 
stigma and of the development of the pollen-tube. The pollen is at this stage 
influenced by the receptive stigma. There would appear to be a taking up of fluid! 
matter by the grain, though its exact nature has not been accurately determined^ 
Since, however, pollen-grains germinate readily in a 3-per-cent sugar-solution, it is 
extremely probable that sugar is an important component of this stigmatic fluid. 

The flxst demonstrable stage in the production of the pollen-tube is the pushing 
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out of the delicate inner coat of the grain in the form of a tube through the thin 
places in the extine. The structure and distribution of these thin spots has been 
already described (p. 102); it need only be added that a tube may be pushed out 
at each or any of them. When pollen is artificially cultivated in a prepared sugar- 
solution several tubes arise simultaneously from difierent spots, but, in nature, on 
the stigma, the production of a single tube is the rule. The tube which contains the 
whole of the contents of the poUen-grain (spermatoplasm) forsakes the extine, which 
remains beliind as a dead shell. Very soon after its appearance through one of 
these holes in the extine, the pollen-tube comes to have a considerable diameter, 
often approaching that of the grain in size. The tube now elongates, growing always 
at the expense of the stigma. Its mode of growth is similar to that of a fungal 
hypha, and its relation to the stigmatic tissues resembles that of the hypha of a 
parasitic fungus to its host. Like the parasite, it is able to penetrate the subjacent 
tissue and to make its way through it for long distances. 

This penetration by the pollen-tube is certainly amongst the most remarkable 
properties of fiowering plants. The object of these wanderings is to reach and 
fertilize the ovules contained — in Angiosperms — in the closed chamber of the ovaiy. 
Whether the stigma be sessile upon the ovary or situated upon a style, the distance 
to be traversed is considerable, and, in a very large number of cases, the way leads 
through closed tissues. As the pollen-tubes travel as a rule by definite rows of cells 
or tracks, we may assume that these latter are in some way specialized for their 
conduction; still it is very puzzling to understand exactly in what manner these 
cells become thus qualified. In all likelihood the pollen-tubes are attracted by 
certain substances secreted by the tissues, which they have to traverse in order to 
reach the ovules. Of these sugar seems to be the most important, and by a continuous 
secretion of this (and possibly other substances), the tubes are led on to the ovules. 
Casual allusion has already been made to the fact that the motile spermatozoids of 
Cryptogams swim through the water to the archegonia (amphigonia) in response to 
a somewhat similar stimulus (p. 68). 

Investigations into the course followed by the pollen-tubes in passing from the 
stigma to the ovules show that it varies in different cases. Simplest, and perhaps 
typical of what was formerly supposed to be the route universally followed, is the 
case of the Martagon Lily {JAlium Martagon, cf. fig. 313 ^). If the columnar style 
of this plant be cut longitudinally one sees that it is penetrated by a canal which 
narrows below towards the ovary, but widens out into a funnel at the stigma, where 
it opens by a tri-radiate slit. The lips of this aperture bear numerous papillae; to 
these the pollen-grains become attached and here commence to form their tubes. 
The tips of tlie pollen-tubes curve down into the funnel and grow along the cells 
which line the style-canal (fig. 313 '). Passing down this canal, which is at this 
time more or less mucilaginous, the pollen-tubes are led ultimately to the cavity of 
the ovary in which are contained the ovules. 

Very different is the mode of travelling of the tubes in Grasses, of which Avena 
datior (fig. 313 *) may be taken as type. Upon the spherical ovary of this plant 
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two delicate featheiy stigmas are inserted (cf. fig. 231, p. 139). The shaft of each 
of these stigmas consists of elongated, succulent, colourless cells, whilst the barbs of 
the feather are extremely delicate and filamentous in character, and have the upper 
extremities of the cells of which they are composed continued as little papillm (fig. 
313 ‘). Neither in the main axis nor in the branches of the stigma are canals present. 
The cells fit edge to edge, and the pollen-tubes must bore a way for themselves in 
order to traverse the tissues in this case. The pollen-grains are attached to the 





Fig 818 —Development of PoUen-tiibes. 


^ Longitudinal aectlon of the atigma and upper portion of the style of Lilium JUartagon. The pollen-grains present on 
the stigmatic papiUtt are sending their tubes down the mudlaglnoui veils of the style-caiisl (after Dodel-Port); xllO. 
* Portion of the feathery stigma of Avena elatwr. Pollen-gnlns are attached to the papillae, and their tubes may be seen 
boring in between the cells of the atlgmatiu branches, x 17a 

papilloB, and as the little pollen-tubes are produced, these latter bend round so as 
liO grow down along the inner face of the papilla. To do this they often execute 
' ory complicated curves, or they may grow spirally round the papillss. Having 
1 cached the angle at the base of a papilla, they bore themselves a passage between 
, superficial cells and grow henceforward down to the ovary in an intercellular 
‘•hannel of their own making. 

In the Grasses not only is no pre-existing canal present, but the cells between 
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which the pollen-tube penetrates show no demonstrable difference from their neigh- 
bours. In this respect the Grasses differ from the very large number of plants 
which, although they do not possess an open style-canal as in LiLivm Mwrtagon, 
have a loose axial string of mucilaginous tissue in their styles through which the 
pollen-tubes readily penetrate. Examples of this condition are the Solanacees and 
Scrophulariaceas. In other cases the conducting tissue is not differentiated from its 
surroundings, so that the whole of the substance of the style and stigma serves for 
the conduction of the pollen-tubes, as in Cislua, HeUanthemum, and Orchids. 

A curious condition prevailing in the Cactuses has been observed in the fre- 
quently mentioned Cerevs. Here, although a narrow style-canal is present, the 
pollen-tubes prefer to make their way to the ovary embedded in the tissue surround- 
ing the canal. From this it would appear that it is of advantage for the pollen- 
tubes to travel thus inclosed by other tissues. 

Different again is the course followed by the pollen-tubes in the Malvacesa and 
in many Caryophyllacem. The stigmas here are in some degree like those of 
Grasses. As there, so here, the superficial cells are produced into long, thin- walled 
papillss; to these papiUm the pollen-grains become attached by the agency of insects. 
Tlie pollen-tube as it develops from the grain at once perforates the wall of a 
stigmatic papilla and continues its growth in the cell-cavity. The course now fol- 
lowed is remarkable. In the Com Cockle (Agroatemma Oithago) the pollen-tube 
often zigzags from one side of the cavity of the stigmatic papilla to the other, not 
infrequently taking first of all the wrong direction and bending up towards the tip 
of the papilla, and then bending completely round again. Having reached the base 
of the papilla, the tube bores through into the conducting tissue in the interior of 
the style, but in its further course down to the ovary grows solely between the cells, 
not in them. It sometimes happens that more than one tube arises from a sjngle 
pollen-grain; the accessory ones, however, are for purposes of firmer attachment, 
and though they occasionally enter a stigmatic papilla do not continue their growth 
down the tissue of the style. One functional pollen-tube only is produced from 
each pollen-grain. In the Malvacem (e.g. MeUva aylveatria) the pollen-tube entirely 
fills a stigmatic papilla, broadening out at the base. Ultimately the contents of the 
tube escape from their membrane and travel down the style in an elongated mass, 
destitute of wall, like the plasmodium of a Myxomycete. 

Whatever be the manner of its travelling, whether with or without a wall 
of its own, the aim of the protoplasm of the pollen-grain is to reach one of the 
ovules in the ovary. Having entered the cavity of the ovary, a pollen -tube 
shapes a course for an ovule. The particular portion of the ovule aimed at — m 
the vast majority of flowering plants — ^is the micropyle (cf, vol. i. p. 644), the 
little receptive spot at which the coats of the ovule are discontinuous, and at 
which access to the embryo-sac (wherein is contained the egg-cell) can be gained. 
Only comparatively rarely is the micropyle situated immediately below the point 
at which the pollen-tube must enter the ovary, as represented, for instance, in 
fig. 208 p. 74. Sometimes the micropyle is directed towards the side wall of 
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ihe ovaiy, sometimes towards the central column, as in the Star of Bethlehem 
(Omitiiogalum, figs. 315 *»*•*); whilst frequently the ovule is inverted so that the 
micropyle faces the base of the ovary (cf. fig. 211 ®, p. 79). Since, in the majority 
of plants, several ovules are contained in a single ovary and each is fertilized by a 
separate pollen-tube, we find a number of tubes traversing the style, and, on their 
entering the cavity of the ovary, diverging to the several ovules. One would 
expect now to find this portion of the route to be followed by the pollen-tubes well 



Fig. 314.— The course of the polleu-tubes in a Sock-rnse (Hslisnihsmum mar^foliufn). 


« A Bingle flower, natural else. > A flower, stripped of its sepoU and petals, showing stigma and style and ovary In longitudinal 
section ; the pollen-tubes are seen passing down the style to the ovary and there going one to each ovule (the tubes are 
Indicated enoueoualy as going direct to the mlcropyles ; actually they follow a more devious courso, first down the Inside 
wall of the ovary and then up to the mlcropyles); x 22. • Stigma and upper portion of style in longitudinal aeotion ; shows 
pollen-grains attached to the stlgmatlo papilla and tubes penetrating the tissues ; x 66. 4 a dry pollen-grain; x SOO. • A 
moistened pollen-grain developing Its tube; x 800. •An ovule— which In this plant is of rather unusual form, the 

micropyle being at the end of the ovule distant from the point of attachment; x60. 

indicated, either mechanically as by furrows and grooves, or by lines of secretory 
Hud nutrient cells leading to the micropyle. This, however, seems to be very rarely 
the case. As a rule such obvious guiding mechanisms are wanting. The pollen- 
rubes creep along the inner wall of the ovary to the places where the ovules are 
uome and then turn up and enter the mlcropyles, one pollen- tube to each ovule. 
1 lie adjacent figure 314 * shows for a Rock-rose the whole course 

the tubes from the stigma to the mlcropyles. As the tubes enter the cavity of 
the ovary they diverge and pass one to each ovule. A slight error, however, has 
I ept into the figure in question in that the tubes are represented as passing direct 
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to the micropyles. In point of fact they follow a more roundabout course, creeping 
along the ovary wall, and then up the individual ovules to the micropyle. 

It has been stated above that the pollen-tube enters the ovule at the micropyle 
in the vast majority of flowering plants. But this is not universally the case, as 
recent investigations have proved. In several of the trees belonging to the group 
of the Amentaceus the pollen-tube follows an altogether different course. This 

was first established for the case of 



Flff 814 a.— C halazoganiio fertilization In the Hornbeam 


Casuarina, a curious switch -plant 
indigenous to Australia and certain 
parts of Eastern Asia. A small por- 
tion of a branch of this tree is shown 
in fig. 69 ^ (vol. i. p. 299). Ga,mai/rvm 
is wind-pollinated, the flowers being 
unisexual, though both male and 
female flowers are borne on the same 
individual. The pollen -grains ger- 
minate in due course on the stigma, 
and their tubes traverse the tissues of 
the style. The tubes do not, however, 
enter the cavity of the ovary, but con- 
tinue their growth immersed in tlie 
tissues of the ovary. They thus make 
their way to the points of insertion 
of the ovules, where they enter them, 
and at once travel to the base or 
chalaza. From the base of tlie ovule 
the pollen-tube penetrates towards 
the apex of the ovule, reaching the 
egg-cell from below, not from above 


(CofTtnuz BetuhU). 

The drawing diowz a longitndinal section of an ovule almost fill- 
ing the cavity of the ovary. The micropyle (m) and the two 
integuments are shown above the apex of the nucellus (In 
whose cells the nuclei are Indicated). Within the nucellus 
three embryo-sacs are represented; a pollen-tube (p.L), pass- 
ing down Into the substance of the ovule from the placenta, 
follows the course of the raphe and at the base of the nucel- 
Ina (chalaza) bends sharply round and enters one of the 
embryo-sacs; Its tip penetrates to the egg-cell at the apex 
of the embryo-sac. Much enlarged (from a drawing by 
Mrs. Macdonald). 


as in cases in which the pollen-tube 
entered the ovule by the micropyle. 
This type of fertilization has been 
termed chalazogamic in contradistinc- 
tion to the more usual micropylar or 
poTogamic method. Quite lately h 
renewed examination of many common 


trees belonging to the Amentaceous 
group has shown that in several of them also fertilization is chalazogamic. This is 
the case in the Hazel {CoryVae) and Hornbeam (Ca/rpimnie, fig. 314 a), belonging to 
the Corylacem, as also in the Birch (Betula) and Alder {Almbs, fig. 314 b), belonging 
to the BetulacesBi. In the Hazel and Hornbeam the pollen-tube, after reaching the 
base of the ovule, passes straight up to the egg-c^ll in the embryo-sac (cf, fig* 314 a, 
p.t) in a manner similar to Casuarina, but in the Birch and Alder its course is 
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not 80 direct. Here it passes by the embryo-sac on one side and then turns sharply 
down again, reaching the egg-cell from the same direction as it would have done 
had it entered by the micropyle (c/. fig. 314 B,p.^.). It is interesting to note that 
in many nearly allied Amentacess, as in the Cupuliferse, which includes the Oak 


iJiuercua), Beech {Fagus), and Chestnut (Gastanea), fertilization is by the micropyle. 
The following table indicates the method of fertilization as at present known in 


the various families comprehended in the group 
Amentacese: — 


AMBNTAGE.dS. 

1. Betulacete. 

Betfila ) 

Alnua ) 

2. CorylacesB. 

Hazel {Corylua) ) 

Hornbeam (Carpinua) ) 

Hop Hornbeam {Oatrya) ... 

3. Cupuliferee. 

Oak {Quercua) 

Beech {Fagua) 

Chestnut {Caatanea) 

4. Juglaudaceee. 

Walnut ... 

Carya^ IHero-^ryay &c. 

5. Myricacesa. 



MoAt ftrtVLixation. 
Ghalazogamic. 

Chalazogamic. 
Not ascertained. 

Porogamic. 

Porogamic. 

Not ascertained. 



Sweet Gale (Afynca) ... Porogamic. 
6. CasuarinesB 


Fig 314 B — Chalazogamlc fertilization in the 
Alder (A Iniu glvAvnota) Diagrammatic. 


CoMiarina... 

7. Saliciueae. 

Willow {Salix) ] 
Poplar ^ 


Chalazogamic. 

Porogamic. 


Many experiments have been made from 
time to time with a view to explaining the 
phenomena attendant on the wandering of the 
l)ollen-tube from the stigma to the micropyle. It 
has been shown that the pollen-tube is extremely 
sensitive to various external conditions, and that 


The dm wing showa one half of a longiindinal 
aectioii uf tlie ovary. 'J'hr wall of the ovary 
la thick, and Iihh a hardened middle layer 
(aliaded dark) At the top » the base of the 
Btyle, from which the pollen-tube (p.f.) can 
he traced paaHing straight on through the 
BiibstHDcn of the ovary to the ovule. Enter- 
ing tile ovule by its point of attachment to 
the placenta the pollen-tube liends sharply 
upwards (at the chalaza) into the nucelluB. 
It now passes by the small oval embiyo-sao 
on the inner side, and when below the micro- 
pyle turns sharply down to the apex of the 
embryu-soc Tlie vascular supply of the 
ovules, which forms a column in the placen- 
ta, is shaded dark Considerably enlarged 
(from a drawing by Mrs. Macdonald). 


appropriately varying these the direction 
followed by the tube in its growth may be controlled. Pollen-tubes are especially 
sensitive towards sugar-solutions, and bend out of their course towards the sugar. 
• hey also tend to grow away from the air, and show a preference for spaces satu- 
rated with aqueous vapour to such as are less humid. Of all the conditions which 
affect a pollen-tube, most conspicuous is the attraction which sugar exerts upon it. 
Various portions of the pistil exert a similar chemical stimulus on pollen-tubes, very 
.riarked being the action of the micropyle in this respect. A few of the experiments 
vlcmonstrating this attractive property of stigma and ovules may be briefly 
described. If a fresh mature stigma be cut off and laid on a plate of gelatine, and 
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the gelatine in its immediate neighbourhood be dusted over with pollen-grains of 
the same plant, in the course of a few hours, as the pollen-tubes are developed, it 
will be found that they converge upon the stigma in an unmistakable manner. 
Pollen-tubes, even at so considerable a distance from the stigma as seventy times 
their own diameter, have been observed to be influenced in this way. Similar 
results obtain when sections of a style are employed instead of a stigma, but the 
attraction is not so strong. Isolated ovules laid on the gelatine exert a very marked 
attraction upon pollen-tubes. In one ^se as many as forty pollen-tubes were 
counted converging upon the micropyle of an ovule of ScUla patvXa. Ripe ovules 
ready to be fertilized exert the strongest attraction, though younger and as yet 
immature ovules are not without influence. 

Noteworthy is the fact that an ovule is found to attract not only pollen-tubes 
from pollen of the same species, but of others far removed from it in point of 
affinity. Thus the pollen-tubes of SciUa patula (a Monocotyledon) were found to 
be attracted by the ovules of Diervilla rosea and Rammculus acer (Dicotyledons), 
tubes of Primula sinensis by the ovules of Antirrhinum majus and Digitalis 
grandijlora, those of Hesperis matronalis by ovules of Lonicera Periclymenum, 
&c. In these experiments these strange pollen-tubes were not only attracted 
towards the micropyle, but actually in a few cases penetrated it StiU, no suggestion 
is made that anything of the nature of fertilization could be accomplished by these 
foreign pollen-tubes. 

Nor is this attraction limited to pollen-tubes. The delicate hyphse of several 
mould-fungi are similarly attracted, as also, when the surface on which the ovule 
rested was moistened, was that common micro-organism of decomposition, Bacterium 
Termo. 

Thus it appears that substances are present in the stigma, style, and ovules, 
which exert a chemical attraction upon pollen-tubes, gradually leading them to the 
micropyle. Though it has not been possible to determine in all cases what these 
substances are, it is extremely probable that they are of a sugary nature. In the 
case of plants with chalazogamic fertilization, in which the pollen-tube, as we have 
seen, never enters the cavity of the ovary, it would be of interest to ascertain if the 
micropyle is destitute of attraction for pollen-tubes. 

As stated, the attraction exerted by a given ovule or portion of a pistil is not 
limited to pollen-tubes of the same species, but seems common to pollen-tubes in 
general, and indeed to fungal hyph® and the like. Thus it happens that instances 
are recorded in which fungal spores fell on the stigma, and germinating there, sent 
their hyph© down the style to the ovary like pollen-tubes. And so with foreign 
pollen. Though it is often stated that the pollination of the stigmas of a plant A 
with pollen from B (a plant not allied to A) is without result, what is actually infh" 
eated is that no seed has been ripened by the pistil thus pollinated. Experiment 
has shown that, just as the pollen-tubes of one plant may be attracted towards tbe 
micropyle of an ovule of a plant of entirely diflerent family, so pollen will germin- 
ate on the stigma of a similarly remote plant and form tubes which penetrate 
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c^dewble fiances down the style, though they perish eventuaUy. Still even 
sho^d these foreign pollen-tubes actually get access to the micropyle, a fertUization 
of ae egg^U by the foreign spermatoplasm would be impossible, owing to the 
iMb^ty ot the sexual protoplasm to cdmbine outside a veiy narrow range of 
affimty. We have already seen that many plants can be fertilized either by pollen 
from another flower of the same species, or. wanting this, by their own pollen. 



Tig. 81 B —Fertilization 
****'0“S*‘ ovule of Ephedra (a Gyranosporm); 


uaceUasor « ”* x8. a Aplunl portion of a longltiniinal aection of tlie 

through SieT^ S the excavated apex with tlieir pollen-tubeB; x 100. » Longitudinal section 

through stiimw^Ji^ OrrUthogalwn nuCafu; x 2 * Transverae aection of tiie aame fivary; x 3 * Longitudinal section 

tube Saaain^Ho!?^* /i. Omitho(,alu7n showing a pollen-gralii on the stigma witli its pollen* 

OmitLne^hL the style-canal to the micropyle of an ovule; x 8. •Longltiniinal section through an ovule of 

•ftrge^tnd^r, *" ■®®" ^ ^ "8ht In the latter there is a 

egg-cell ’^hlch contoins certain small cells; towards the apex two together of which one Is the 

nucellar ti.„« ° ‘he base two antipodal cells ore represented. Around the embryo-sac is a layer of 

intogumontl A n ** **** "'**'*** ‘*""“® ™°*’® (« 0 HtentB dotted) Around the nucellua are the 

ill contact wifi, ♦iP®“*" *“’*® **“ “‘1 perforated the npez of the embryo-sac It is represented 

wun tue egg^iell and one synergida. The other synergida Is not shown, x 100 (Pai tly after Strasburger ) 


^ o categories of pollen-groins are competent to develop tubes and to fertilize the 
exaLff these circumstances it would be very interesting to know what 

the ^ pollen-grains of both these categories are present on one and 

® same stigma; whether (as is probable) both develop pollen-tubes, whether both 
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sets of tubes reach the ovary, or whether one set receives a check of some sort In 
fact we want to know whether foreign pollen is prepotent over own pollen (where 
both are competent to fertilize), and if so how the prepotency is accomplished. This 
and a host of similar problems await solution. 

Passing on now to the union of spermatoplasm and ooplasm it is first of all 
necessary to describe the structure of the ovule in some detail. The egg-cell which 
has to be fertilized forms but a small portion of the ovule. It is produced in 
Flowering Plants within a large cell prominently developed and termed the Ewhryo- 
sac. This embryo-sac is one of the cells of the central portion of the ovule known 
as the Nucellus, and this cell as the time of maturation of the ovule approaches 
grows much in size, in part at the expense of its neighbours. Ultimately the 
embryo-sac occupies a large portion of the nucellus, being still inclosed by a layer 
of small nucellar cells. Outside this are the integuments. They are not completely 
closed, but at one spot an opening (the micropyle) is left, the entrance by which 
the pollen-tube gains access to the embryo-sac. The general relations of the embryo- 
sac to the other portions of the ovule are shown in fig. 315 ^ a longitudinal section 
of the ovule of Omithogalum. In fig. 316 three stages of the embryo-sac of Mono- 
tropa are shown just at the time of fertilization. At an earlier stage the embryo- 
sac is a uni-nucleate cell, and before the arrival of the pollen-tube at the micropyle 
its contents divide up into a number of small cells, which, though devoid of cell- 
membranes, are readily distinguishable from one another. At the apical or micro- 
pylar end three of these cells are situated. The two uppermost, side by side, are 
known as the synergidcB, whilst close below them and slightly to one side {cf. tig. 
316) is the egg-cell, destined to be fertilized. These three cells constitute the “ egg- 
apparatus”. At the other extremity of the embryo-sac, i.e, at the base, three cells 
are present which are known as the antipodal cells. These, soon after their forma- 
tion, develop walls around themselves and appear to play no part in subsequent 
phenomena. Besides these, there are two nuclei (the so-called polar nuclei) lying 
in the protoplasm of the embryo-sac, one close above the antipodals, the other just 
below the egg-apparatus (fig. 316 ^). These two approach one another at about the 
moment of fertilization and 'fuse (figs. 316 ^ and 316 ‘) about midway between egg- 
apparatus and antipodals. They give rise ultimately to the food-material which 
nourishes the young fertilized egg-cell during its early stages of development. 

The egg-cell and its attendant synergidro contain each a well-marked nucleus 
tind vacuoles. In the egg-cell the vacuole is above the nucleus (fig. 316 ®), in the 
synergidas the vacuoles are below the nuclei (fig. 316 ®). The nucleus of the egg- 
cell is often very large. The structure and changes of cell-nuclei have already been 
briefiy reviewed at vol. i. p. 581. 

Meanwhile, in the pollen-tube changes have also taken place. Actually in i-*'® 
pollen-cell before the pollen-tube is produced two nuclei are present. Though both 
of these enter the tube one is quite sterile and soon atrophies. The other, however, 
surrounded by a small portion of protoplasm, but destitute of wall, constitutes the 
male sexual cell. It is carried, embedded in the general protoplasm of the pollen- 
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tube, near the tip, and so is gradually brought down to the embryo-sac. The male 
cell divides into two, and both are brought down to the embiyo-sac; these two male 
cells are both of them used in the process of fertilization. When the tip of the 
pollen-tube reaches the micropyle (as in fig. 315®, though the contained male cells 
are not shown), the male sexual cells are well up to the end of the tube. The 
pollen-tube forces its way down the micropyle, and perforates the apex of the 
embryo-sac. The tip of the tube is now opened, and the male sexual cells pass 
out, and, traversing the synergidm, enter the embryo-sac. The synergidm seem 
to promote this transfer of the male ^ 

sexual cells, though the precise part ^ 

played by them is not fully understood. 

With the passage of the male cell the yv M 

synergidm collapse and shrivel; their If 

part is played. One of the two male 

cells enters the egg-cell, and its nucleus 1 t / 

approaches and fuses with the nucleus r. / 

of the egg. The other approaches the / 

polar nuclei (shown in process of fusion / 

in figs. 316^ and ®) and with them takes \ f 

part in an act of triple fusion. The \ j fe*' '* 

result of this triple fusion is the de- \ J / / 

finitive nucleus of the embiyo-sac from \ / / 

which the endosperm is produced. Thus \»|^^| / / 

it seems that two several processes of 
fertilization take place in the embryo- I 

sac. From the one the embi^’^o is pro- ' ' ' 

• **** S 10 .— Embryo-Mc of Jfonotropo. 

cluced, from the other (the result of 

. 1 «• 1 • 1 Tliree stages are shown Just preoeding feTtllisatluu. In the 

a triple fusion) the food-tissue at the order >,>.•. in each of them we see the gmup of antipodal 

1 1 1 cells at the base, and the egg-apparatus at the apex. i and 

cost Ot Which the embryo develops. a Bhow the two syneigide side by Bide and the egg-cell ad- 

-RTA Jacent to them In > the synergldm are on tiie left, seen 

ertll zed egg -cell, wh C we through one another, both their nuclei showing; the egg- 

may now term the embryonic cell soon The process ot fusion of the ao-caiied 

. . , , ^ , polar nuclei is shown in the figs.; in i they are not yet 

gives indication of the change which detached from their respective groups, in a they have ap- 

• , . - _ prooched one another, in > they are In process of fusion. 

iTi has undergone. It secretes a cell- 

wall aroimd itself. Had it not been fertilized the egg-cell would have remained 
naked and inactive, and ultimately would have perished. 

In the account of the fertilization of the Angiosperm just given, the main faets- 
have been related in their barest outline; the discovery of the triple fusion is still 
(juite recent, but its existence has been confirmed in a sufficient number of familiea 


Fig S 10 .— Embryo-sac of Monotropa. 

Tliree stages are shown Just preceding ferUlisatlou, In the 
order >, >. •. In each of them we see the gmup of antipodal 
cells at the base, and the egg-apparatus at the apex. i and 
a show the two synergide side by side and the egg-cell ad- 
jacent to them In a the synergldm are on tiie left, seen 
through one another, both their nuclei showing; the egg- 
cell on the right The process of fusion of the so-called 
polar nuclei is shown in the figs.; in i they are not yet 
detached from their respective groups, in a they have ap- 
proached one another, in > they are In process of fusion. 


of both Monocotyledons and Dicotyledons to arouse the confident expectation that 

it will prove to occur generally throughout the whole series of Angiospermous 

plants. The significance of the process is hardly appreciated as yet at its true 

value, and it will be necessary to wait some years before we see it in its true light. 

Investigation into the minutest features and processes of ovular morphology and. 
voL. n. w 
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physiology is now so active that many matters once regarded as settled have come 
to the front again as open questions. 

In the Oymno8fp&rm8t the group of Flowering Plants with exposed ovules, 
though the essential facts of fertilization — the fusion of the male sexual cell with 
the female sexual cell (egg) — are the same as in the just described, 

in many subordinate points they exhibit marked differences. The male flowers of 
Gymnosperms produce stameus with anthers in which pollen-grains are developed 
much as in Angiosperms. The arrangements, however, associated with the produc- 
tion of ovules are simpler than in the Angiosperms, and recall to some extent the 
characters presented by certain Ferns. In the Ferns and other Cryptogams it will 
be remembered that fertilization is under water, whilst in Phanerogams this is 
accomplished through the medium of the air {cf. p. 71). The spermatozoids of the 
Cryptogams reach the egg-cell in the oogonium or arcliegonium by swimming; they 
are naked protoplasmic masses, and need no enveloping and protective cell- wall. It 
is otherwise in the Phanerogams, where aerial fertilization obtains. Here a mem- 
brane around the spermatoplasm is of great value; it serves to protect the contents 
of the pollen-grain during its journey through the air, and afterwards, in connection 
with the pollen-tube, is of the utmost value in conveying the male sexual cell to the 
egg. It is interesting to note, however, that in certain Fern -like Gymnosperms, i.e, 
in Cycads, and in Ginkgo ^ although pollen-tul:)e8 are produced, they do not reach 
to the egg-coil, but liberate motile spermatozoids which swim the last bit of tlie 
way. Cryptogamic methods are thus retained in the most primitive Gymnosperms. 

Tlic ovules of Gymnosperms show the grosser characters of those of Angiosperms. 
In fig. 335 ^ is shown a scale from a female flower (cone) of the Scotch Pine {Finns 
aylvestris). Right and left at its base are the ovules, two in number. Each «Dvule 
exhibits a central nucellus and a conspicuous integument surrounding it, leaving a 
wide, funnel-shaped micropyle giving access to the tip of the nucellus {cf, also fig. 
208®, p. 74, representing an ovule of Cycas), Within the nucellus a large cell 
becomes marked out, as in Angiosperms; this is the embryo-sac. The embryo-sac 
becomes filled with an extensive tissue, the endosperm, and produces at its apical 
end (towards the micropyle) a number of egg-cells. These vary in number from 
2-15 in various Gymnosperms, but in any case they are all assembled together 
beneath the micropyle. Associated with each egg-cell is a neck, recalling that 
structure in the archegonium (or amphigonium) of Ferns {cf p. 67). Fig. 316* 
shows the tip of a gymnospermic ovule in section, considerably enlarged. Note 
the funnel-shaped micropyle (with germinating pollen-grains in it) and two large, 
oval egg-cells in the endosperm below. The slight shading above the tips of the 
two egg-cells indicates the necks. The contents of the egg-cells in this figure have 
already given rise to several cells, as in the stage represented fertilization has just 
occurred. The cells here shown in Ephedra (fig. 315 or in most other Gymno- 
sperms a limited number of cells (often four) cut off at the base of each egg-cell, 
develop into little embryos, of which, however, ultimately one only survives for each 
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seed. A characteristic feature, occurring shortly before fertilization, is the cutting- 
off of a small cell from the summit of the egg-cell. This little bi-convex cell (shown 
at the tip of the right-hand egg in fig. 315^) is known as the “ventral canal-cell”. 
A similar cell is cut ofiT in the Ferns, &c., and lies at the base of the neck of the 
archegonium just above the egg-cell. It is afterwards absorbed. 

From a comparison of the structures in the ovule of a Qymnosperm with those 
arising on the Fem-prothallium, or Moss-plant, it seems probable that the egg-cell, 
with its neck in the former, corresponds to the archegonium of the latter, though 
the archegonium in the Oymnosperm is somewhat reduced when compared with the 
exposed archegonium of Ferns and Mosses. 

The number of egg-cells (=archegonia) produced in the ovule of a Oymnosperm 
is various. In the Spruce Fir and Pine there are from 3 to 5, in the Cypress and 
Juniper 5 to 15. In the Firs and Pines the egg-cells are well isolated from one 
another by layers of endosperm, in which they are embedded; in Cypresses and 
Junipers the egg-cells are all in immediate contact, forming a rosette-like cluster 
at the top of the endosperm under the micropyle. The tissue in which they lie 
embedded, the endosperm, is in Gymnosperms pretty extensive, and being well- 
stocked with food-materials, forms, after fertilization, a nutritive bed for the young 
developing embryos, and is ultimately absorbed by them. 

In the Angiosperms, on the other hand, the ovules are not exposed on open 
scales, as in Gymnosperms, but inclosed in definite chambers, the ovaries. Pollen is 
brought to the stigma (not to the micropyle, as in Gymnosperms), and fertilization 
is accomplished by the development of pollen-tubes, which penetrate the tissues of 
the style to the ovules. In Gymnosperms there are no ovaries or styles or stigmas. 
Pollen is brought by the wind direct to the micropyle of the ovules. Various 
arrangements exist for bringing the pollen-grains into the micropyle and for hold- 
ing them thera Just at the time when pollen is liberated from the male flowers 
the micropyle is opened wide, and its lining cells are rendered sticky by a mucila- 
ginous secretion, so that the pollen brought by the wind sticks to it. This mucilage 
often projects as a little droplet from the micropyle, and in it the pollen-grains are 
caught; as this drop gradually dries up and contracts the pollen-grains are sucked 
into the micropyle, so that the grains come to lie right on the tip of the nucellus of 
the ovule, from which point they germinate, putting out their tubes (c/. fig. 316 *). 
These drops of mucilage can be well seen in early spring on the exposed ovules of 
the Yew-tree {Taouvs baccata). This plant is dioecious, and on the female plants the 
tips of the ovules project from a few scale-like wrappings, which envelop the base 
of each ovule (c/. figs. 336 * and 336 ®). At the time when the male flowers are 
intrusting their pollen-grains to the wind (usually in March) one may see the 
female plants, on a sunny morning sparkling in the sunshine as it were with dew- 
Irops. These “dew-drops” are in reality droplets of mucilage, excreted from the 
inicropyles of the ovules, awaiting the chance deposition by the wind of pollen- 
grains. By and by they dry up and the entangled grains are sucked into the 
micropyle. In Gymnosperms it is the micropyle, not the stigma, which is pollinated. 
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After the entrance of the pollen-grains into its mouth the micropyle con- 
tracts somewhat, so that the pollen is, so to speak, imprisoned. In Gymnosperms 
the active development of pollen-tubes only occurs some considerable time after 
pollination. In the Fine the pollen-grains put out short tubes soon after pollina- 
tion, but these tubes remain dormant from the spring in which pollination takes 
place through the summer, autumn, and winter, and only continue their growth 
after the lapse of about a year. Meanwhile changes take place within the ovule 
leading to the production of the archegonia with mature egg-cells. Actual fertili- 
zation occurs about thirteen months after pollination. 

The contents of the pollen-cell, before it leaves the anther (Pines and Firs), or 
shortly after its reception in the micropyle (Taxvs and Cupresaus), divides several 
times, a number of small cells being cut off at one side of the grain and their 
substance being separated from the rest of the contents of the grain by cell-mem- 
branea Of these small cells one is the male sexual cell, and ultimately effects ferti- 
lization. The big cell (known as the "vegetative cell”) produces the pollen-tube. 
The male sexual cell ("generative coll”), becoming free from its attachments 
(membranes), passes into the pollen-tube, where it divides into two cells. Ulti- 
mately one of these cells fertilizes an egg-cell (the other not being required). In the 
Juniper, where one pollen-tube fertilizes more than one archegonium, both these 
generative cells — and possibly others, the result of their further division — ^would 
appear to be utilized. The generative cells are carried along with the tube near 
its growing tip — much as in Angiosperms. Bit by jbit the pollen-tube penetrates 
deeper into the substance of the ovule which forms the floor of the micropyle. 
Ultimately the tube reaches the neck of an archegonium, and pushes in between 
the neck-cells, carrying the male cells to the mature egg-cell. In the Cypress 
and Juniper, where several egg- cells are clustered close together, the tip of the 
tube widens out, sending a little branch to each of the egg- cells (archegonia), 
every one of which it is competent to fertilize. Li the Pine, Firs, and otlicr 
Gymnosperms, distinct tubes from separate pollen-grains penetrate to the several 
archegonia. 

Fertilization happens much as in Angiosperms (described on p. 417); the male 
cell enters the egg-cell, and the male nucleus fuses with the female nucleus. 
Probably the other elements of the male cell are also taken up by the egg-cell. 
Indeed, the whole process of pollen-tube development and fertilization is exceed- 
ingly similar to these events as described in the Angiosperms. A chief point of 
diflerence consists in the absence of distinct cell -walls between the cells which arise 
in the pollen-grain of the last-named group. 

The develo 2 >ment of the e/mbryo from the fertilized egg-ceU is diflerent in Angio- 
sperms and Gymnosperms. ' In Angioaperme the egg-cell, after surrounding itself 
with a cell-wall, becomes partly attached to the apex of the embryo-sac. It divides 
by a transverse wall into two cells, one directed towards the micropyle, the other 
towards the base (chalazal end) of the embryo-sac. The upper (i.e. micropylar) 
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these two cells stretches, and is repeatedly segmented; thus a string of cells is 
formed, known as the suspenaovt bearing at its lower extremity the embryo- ceU^ 
which gives rise to the greater portion of the young plant. The suspensor, by its 
elongation, brings the embryo -cell well down into the cavity of the embryo-sac, 
where it is embedded in the substance of the endosperm which has meanwhile 
developed. The nutrition of the young plant is thus assured during its early 
stages. In many Parasites and in Orchids the full-grown embryo shows but little 
differentiation, and is little more than a mass of cells exhibiting no distinction of 
stem and leaf-structures; but in the great majority of Angiosperms it soon shows a 
differentiation into parts — into a little root at one end and a stem at the other, with 
the rudiments of leaves (c/. vol. i. p. 599, figs. 141 ^ and 141 ®). These loaves, the 
cotyledons^ are a conspicuous feature of the embryo, and in several plants they are 
coloured green by a precocious development of chlorophyll in their tissues (e.g. 
Styphnolohium japonicum). In a large number of plants, as, for instance, the 
Apple and Oak, Bean and Pea, garden Nasturtium (Tropceolum) and Water 
Chestnut (Trapa, cf. vol. i. p. 607, figs. 144 ®), the cotyledons become much 

enlarged and succulent, and take up large quantities of food - material, which 
remains stored up in them as reserve-material for the further development of the 
young plant at germination. When this happens the cotyledons usually come to fill 
the whole cavity of the seed right up to the integument {testa). In the majority 
of plants, however, the cotyledons remain small and thin, and do not take up the 
whole reserve of food-material which envelops the embryo. Under these circum- 
stances the embryo is provided with a special reserve-tissue, destined for its con- 
sumption when it is separated from the mother-plant. This tissue is analogous to 
the yolk of a bird's egg, and consists of a tissue of cells filled with fat, starch- and 
proteid-granules. This food-tissue is variously known as endosperm^ albumen, &c,, 
but the terminology associated with it does not reflect great credit upon the 
Botanists who are responsible for the introduction of the various terms. 

The starting-point for this reserve-tissue consists of the nucleus which arises 
in the embryo-sac from the triple fusion of the two polar nuclei and the second 
male nucleus already described at p. 417. Around these nuclei a certain amount 
of protoplasm collects, and after their fusion into the so-called definitive nucleus 
(fig. 316 *), a very active cell-division sets in, which results in the formation of a 
parenchymatous tissue which occupies the embryo-sac and becomes filled with food- 
materials (fat, starch, and proteids). This tissue is the already-mentioned reserve- 
tissue of the seed or endosperm. Most frequently, as we have stated, the embryo 
enters on a resting period embedded in or adjacent to this reserve, and absorbs it 
at germination. In other cases, as in the Bean, Oak, &;c., as mentioned, the 
cotyledons of the embiyo forthwith take up all this food, so that when the resting- 
Btage comes on, the greatly swollen embryo fills the whole cavity of the seed. This 
former class of seed is spoken of as albuminous, the latter as ex-albuminous. There 
just this difference between albuminous and ex-albuminous seeds: in the former 
the embryo only takes up the food-material at germination, in the latter, relatively 
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early, before the seed enters on its resting-stage. The ultimate fate of the food- 
material is the same in both cases, i.e. to nourish the young plant. 

The relations of the efmhryo to its reserve-tiasm are very various. In many 
plants, e.g. Pimpernel, Wood Sorrel, Snapdragon, and Strawberry-tree (AnagaUis, 
OxaUs AcetoaeUa, Antirrhinvm majua, Arhutua Unedo, cf. figs. gi78.4.AA7,8,9, 
the straight embryo lies embedded in its reserve-tissue. The same relations obtain 
in the Rue (Ruta graveolena, cf. figs. 317 ^ and 317 ®), the embryo here being slightly 
bent; whilst in Phytolacca decandra (fig. 317 on the other hand, the embryo is 
outside its reserve-tissue, and curved around it like a horse-shoe. In SapindacesB 
and ChenopodiacesB the embryo is spirally twisted. In the Grasses it is laterally 
placed to its reserve-tissue (cf. vol. i. p. 599, figs. 141 ^ and 141 *), and the manner 
in which it utilizes its reserve has been already fully described in vol. i. p. 604. 



Flff. 817.— Seeds with a Seserre-tlssae. 


1 RhUl grawdefu, the Intact seed. 9 Longitudinal section of the same. > Oxalit AeetoBtUa, Intact seed. * Longitudinal 
section of the same. • Anagallts phamicea. Intact seed. • Longitudinal section of the same 7 Arbutut Untdo, intact 
seed. > Longitudinal section of the some. * Antirrhinum majuii. Intact seed, tv Longitudinal section of th.'^ same, 
tt Longitudinal section of seed of Phytolaeea decandra. (After Balllon.) 

Both the embryo and its reserve-tissue increase at the expense of the tissue 
immediately external to the embryo-sac; and in the ripe seed very slight traces of 
this tissue are to be found. Only in relatively few seeds is food stored in this 
peripheral tissue (i.e. in the tissue of the nucellus between the integument and 
embryo-sac). Under these circumstances this nucellar tissue assumes very much 
the character of the more usual reserve-tissue (endosperm) which is formed wUhi/n 
the embryo-sac. Its cells become filled with fat, starch, and proteids, which serve 
later on as food-material for the young plant. Reserve-tissue when stored within 
the embryo-sac is termed endoaperm', this, which arises external to the embryo-sac 
is, in contradistinction, termed periaperm. 

It is worthy of note that a formation of reserve-tissue does not take place m 
ovules which are not fertilized. The act of fertilization obviously exerts an influence 
not limited to the embryo. One may compare this influence to the impulse gene- 
rated when a stone is thrown into still water. Just as waves travel in ever- 
widening circles from the centre of disturbance, so it is with the changes in the ovule: 
first, changes are noticeable in the egg-cell, then successively in the embryo-sac. 
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integuments, in the carpels, and, finally, in the flowering axis which bears the whole 
of the structures concerned. These changes, which become manifest in the form of 
growth, are executed on a definite plan in every plant, and depend on the peculiar 
constitution of the protoplasm. The aim of these growth-changes is not difficult 
to determine. The new organism which has arisen from fertilization must be 
adequately provided for the future; it is detached sooner qr later from its parent- 
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Fig. 818.— Seeds with winged end hairy appendages. 

' Dehiscent fruit of Eriodendron\ the seeds embedded in a hairy inTestinent are visible between the valves. > Dehisoent fruit 
OoKHypium herbaeevm; the mass of seeds is contained in a hairy Investment protruding from the valves. ® Seed of Aspen 
{Poptiliu trtmula) with silky appendage. * The same seed stripped of its silk. > Winged seed of Lejngotium marginatum. 
* Longitudinal section of the winged seed of Voehyaia. ’ Winged seed of Cinehona. * Lougitudlnat section of this seed. 
> Winged seed of Cedrela Toona. lo Longitudinal section of same. «-> mngiiilled. (Partly after Baillun.) 

plant, and has to establish itself in a new place. The embryo requires special 
equipment for its journey and for its start in life; it requires a means of dispersal 
and protection against attacks from animals so long as it remains attached to the 
parent-plant, it requires also protection against unfavourable climatic conditions. 
These various equipments are provided by peculiar changes in the integument, 
carpels, and receptacle, changes which are initiated at fertilization. 
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The integuments of the ovule are altered into the seed-coat, which often exhibits 
a differentiation into two layers. The inner layer takes the form of a delicate, 
colourless membrane which is rarely hardened, or of a mucilaginous, readily-swelling 
layer. The outer seed-coat or testa shows, however, a great variety of form. It 
usually consists of several layers of cells, the successive layers of which are frequently 
very differently fashioned. Sometimes they are soft and membraneous, sometimes 
rigid and parchment-like, woody or homy, whilst in other cases they may be succu- 
lent and fleshy, or converted into a mudlaginous, sticky envelope. The outmost 
layer of the testa is usually brown, gray, and black, more rarely yellow, white, or red 
in colour. The significance of the various slimy layers, which on moistening become 
sticky, of the little pits and furrows, warts, spines, and the like in promoting the 
firm anchoring of the seed on its germinating bed has already been fully pointed 



Fig 810 —Salw polam with opened fruits showing masses of hairy seeds esuaping. 


out (c/, voL i. pp. 614-620). Many seeds, in order that they may be distributed by 
the wind, develop from the outmost layer of the testa wing-like appendages, as, 
for instance, in the seeds of the Caryophyllaceous Lepigonvm Triarginatvm (see 
fig. 318®), in those of the Cinchona-tree (CimchoTia, figs. 318^ and 318®), in the 
tropical Vochyaia (fig. 318®) and Ced/reLa (figs. 318® and 318“), and many others. 
This just-mentioned Foc^ysio-seed is also characterized by the curious wrapping 
of the cotyledons upon one another (fig. 318 ®). Often, again, for the same purpose, 
the superficial cells of the testa grow out, forming a plume or plexus of silky or 
cottony hairs, as in the Indian species of Cotton-plant (Qoaaypivm herbaceum, 
fig. 318*), and in the cotton-producing Eriodend/ron (fig. 318^). In the seeds 
of the Oleander (Nerivm Oleander) the hairs at the apex are longer than those 
at the base, whilst in the Willow-herb (Epilohitim) a delicate tuft of long silky 
hairs is developed at the apex only. 

In a considerable number of plants there is developed from the base of the seed, 
or from its funide, a curious and special structure, which by the time the seed is npe 
envelops the seed like a mantle. This structure is known as the Aril, These arils 
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show very various characters, just as the testa itself may do. In the Willow (SalvCt 
fig. 319) and Poplar (PopuliuSy figs. 318* and 318*) it consists of long, delicate rilky 
hairs; in many PassifloracesB, Sapindacess, and Celastrineas — amongst others, in the 
well-known Spindle-tree {Suonymus), it forms a fleshy, succulent investment, often 
coloured bright red or orange, whilst in the Myristicacese it forms a curious, laciniated 
sheath. In the Nutmeg {Myristica moschata) the seed pauper constitutes the 
nutmeg of commerce, whilst the mace is the aril which grows around this seed. 
When these accessory structures of the seed are only developed locally as little 
ridges or bumps at the base of the seed, or on the funic! e, they are known as 
carunclea. A well-marked, fleshy cock*s-comb-like caruncle is formed on the seeds 
of the Celandine {Ghelidoniv/m, majus). When the swelling is limited to the point 
of attachment of the seed to its funicle, one speaks of a hilar caruncley as is seen in 
the Pansy {of. figs. 320 ^ 
and 320 *). The spot 
where the seed is at- 
tached to its stalk is 
known as the hilumy and 
is • readily seen, even 
when distinguished by 
no special swelling or 
caruncle, on a detached 
seed. It is usually a 
well-defined area, col- 
oured differently from 
the rest of the testa, 
sometimes projecting, 
sometimes slightly exca- 
vated, and not infre- 
quently having the form of a well-marked groove (see fig. 320*). At the place 
where separation has occurred there is a kind of scar, the hilar scar (sometimes 
called the omphalodium). Tlio spot occupied by the micropyle is often recogniz- 
able on the ripe seed, and may be termed the micropylar scar. It usually appears 
as a little hole or pin-point depression bordered by peculiar tissue. In curved (cam- 
pylotropous) seeds, the micropylar and hilar scars are seen near together, but not so 
close as to be inseparable (figs. 320® and 320^; in 320® the point indicates the posi- 
tion of the micropylar, the excavation that of the hilar scar). In the Castor-oil plant 
{Ricinua comTiirniiSy figs. 320* and 320*), the lips of the micropyle undergo con- 
siderable growth, forming a little cushion or micropylar caruncle, very conspicuous 
at the top of the seed. 

Corresponding to the externally visible hilar and micropylar scars is a curious 
internal structure of this portion of the seed-coat. This will be more intelligible 
when it is explained that in many cases the water needed by the resting embryo 
lor its further development only be absorbed at these spots. The tissue here. 



Fig. 320.— Seeds with caruncles and hilar scars. 


1 Seed of rinia tricolor * The same In Inngltndinal section > Seed «f aieuiits oom- 
muiiw. * The same in luiigitiidinal section. * Seed of Phywstigina vetunotum. 
• Seed of Anamirta Cocculuc. f The same In longitudinal section. (After Ballion.) 
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indeed, serves as a mechanism for supplying the embryo with moisture from the 
germinating bed. For its successful operation it is necessary that the seed should 
be favourably situated upon the soil, in other words, that these portions of tissue 
which conduct water to the embryo should be in contact with the damp earth. 
Such a position is promoted by the fact that in cases of the kind under discussion 
the seed is so formed and its centre of gravity so adjusted that in falling the hilar 
scar generally comes to lie underneath. The tissue here is more or less porous and 
provided with lacunse, so that water can be taken up and transmitted to the 

embryo. Not infrequently 
it consists of loose stellate 
cells, and water is absorbed 
from the environment as 
by a sponge and placed at 
the service of the deeper- 
lying regions of the seed, 
especially the embryo. 

In those seeds, on the 
other hand, in which water 
is not absorbed at definite 
spots but over the whole 
surface, there exist scat- 
tered over the surface be- 
tween the thickened imper- 
vious cells, whicli form the 
greater portion of the in- 
vestment, special strings of 
cells or minute canals which 
at the proper time are per- 
meable and serve for the 
taking up of water. Thus, 
for instance, in the hard, 

Fig. 821 — J JJranch ot Mezereon (Daphnt Mezereuw) with berries. « Fraltlng j i i i j c i.u 

branch of the Lime (TtZu») with downy hairs investing the nut-Ilke fruits. roUUd, blaCK SeeClS 01 tno 

‘ '™“ Indian Shot (Qmww), the 

testa, consisting as it does 

of an outer layer of thick -walled palisade-cells with several layers of transversely- 
stretched stony cells beneath, constitutes an exceedingly strong protection for the 
embryo. But over the whole surface of the seed are distributed tiny depressions, 
at thfe base of each of which a stomate opena Each of these stomates leads into 
a canal of minute proportions traversing the layers of the testa and adequate for 
taking up water at germination. 

Intimately connected with the developing seeds is the structure in which they 
are contained, and in which they were originally fertilized. This is known at the 
time of fertilization as the pistil or ovwry, and later, when the seeds are ripe, as the 
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pericarp, seed-cap^ide, or case. As a rule this structure is known to Botanists as 
the' fruit, though this designation is open to criticism. In the broad sense the fiuit 
in Phanerogams should include everything which undergoes alteration after fertili- 
zation cither in the flower or flowering axis All these changes take place in the 
parts in question for the purpose of promoting the interests of the embryo, and 
properly equipping it when the time comes for its severance tom the parent plant, 
consequently the whole of the structures which participate in this object should be 
regarded as the fruit. From this point of view the seed-case or pericarp (derived 
tom the pistil) constitutes only a portion of the fruit Since, however, the seed- 
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Fig 822.— IndehlRcent fruits and ichlzocarpB. 

' ^lupaceouB Nut of Fumaria. ■ The satno in longltudlual lectlon. > IndehlBoent fruit of Callitriche. * The eame In longi- 
tudiniii aectloii * SchlBooarp of Fignieulum armnatieum. * Schizocarp of Fttrotainum aativum. ^ Schizocarp of Carum 
earn. All the flgB. enlarged. (After Balllon.) 

case in a very large number of cases approximates to and essentially constitutes the 
whole fruit, we will not press our quarrel with the descjriptive botanists to the point 
t>i‘ pedantry, but having made our protest fall into line with the usual terminology. 

Types of Fruit — When the seed-case derived from the pistil becomes altogether 
hcshy and succulent, the fruit is termed a Berry. From inferior pistils arise inferior 
Worries. From superior pistils superior berries. The berries of the Bitter-sweet 
^Manwn DuUsama/ra), of the Deadly Nightshade {Atropa BeUadonTia), of the 
t'drberry {Berheris vvlgoi/ris), and of the Vine (Vitis vinifera) are superior; those 
fhe Mistletoe (Visctim album), and of the Gcxjseberry (Riles Orosstdaria) are 
I'jicrior. The beny of the Mezereon (Daphne Mezerevm) is also superior, but is 
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peculiar in that the flesh is contributed not only by the pericarp proper (fruit-wall)y 
but also by the outmost layer of the seed-coat. It is the inner layer of the seed- 
coat which here gives rise to the stone. 

When the outer part of the pericarp is fleshy, and the inner part which imme- 
diately invests the seeds stony, the fruit is called a Drupe or stone-fruit. The 



Fig. 8S8.— Winged Fralti. 


1 Clniter of frulti of the Ash (FroxtniM emutaUn) a A single fruit artIflolaUy opened. ■ Seed of Praminut aweeMor. a ^ 
ume seed In longitudinal aectlou. a Fruit of Baniatena. * Fruit of AngeHea aylvutria. * Fruit of Aiianihui glandwomi. 
the central, aeed-contolning portion seen in section. (Fart^ after Baillon.) 

majority of drupes, e.g. the Sloe (Prunus spinoaa), and Cherry (Prv/MiB aviwnf^)> 
contain only a single stone and seed. That of the Buckthorn (Bhuninus) contains 
two stones, each of which contains a seed, whilst that of the Elder 
nigra), usually described as a berry, is in reality a drupe containing from 2-4 stones 
each with one seed. 

In a very large number of fruits the pericarp is entirely dr/. These dry fi^*^ 
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may be distinguished into Ivdehiecent frwita, Schizocarpe, and dry Dehiscent fruits. 
The indehiscent fruit never opens spontaneously. When ripe it comes away with 
the inclosed seed and is concerned in the dispersal and establishment of this seed. 
The indehiscent fruit is termed a Nut when it arises from a pistil constituted 
of more than one carpel, as in the Lime {Tilia, figs. 321 ® and 321*), an Ackene when 
produced from a monocarpellory pistiL When the contained s^d is entirely fused 
with the lining of the fruit-wall, as in Grasses (cf. vol. i. p. 599, fig. 141 *), the fruit 



Fig 824.— Flowering branch of SanJreta atrrata with thick-walled dehiecent capeulee. (After Balllon.) 


IS termed a Caryopsis, Sometimes the wall of the nut consists of an outer more 
ileshy layer, and an inner harder layer after the manner of a drupe. Such a fruit, 
in the Fumitory {Fuma/ria, figa 322 ^ and 322 *), is known as a drupaceous nut 
As a rule the nut is uni-loculate and contains but a single seed; and this notwith- 
standing the terms of our definition, according to which a nut is the product of a 
inulti-carpellory ovary. Actually in development all the chambers but one (which 
contains the ripe seed) atrophy. Only rarely are nuts multilocular, as in the Water- 
star {Callitriohe, figs. 322 * and 322 *) which has a 4-chambered nut and forms a 
^ ^ansition to the schizocarp. 

^he Schizocarp may be regarded as consisting of a number of Achenes united 
^'^ther. Two or inore carpels, each containing a seed, remain joined together during 
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ripening, and only later, when the seed is ripe, do they separate from one another, 
as though the original fruit had been cut into its component parts by a sharp knife. 
Each of these components (known as Merica/rpa) remains indehiscent like an achene, 
and is distributed with its contained seed. As a type of these schizocarps the 
Mallow (Malva) may be taken. In the Umbellifene the two mericarps into which 
the schizocarp splits remain for a long time suspended from the tips of a forked 
prolongation of the axis, as in the fruits of the Caroway {Ccmim carvi, fig. 322 ^), 
Parsley {Petroael^wm, fig. 322 ®), and Fennel {F(BniculAim, fig. 322 ®). 

As already mentioned, the pericarp of many indehiscent fruits assists in the 
dispersal and establishment of the inclosed seeds. This may happen in two ways. 
The surface of the fruit may bear hairs, curved bristles, or hooked spines which 
become attached to the coats of animals ; or wings, plumes, &c. may be produced, 
allowing the fruit to be readily borne away even by the gentlest of breezes. Such 
winged fruits are termed Samaraa, and many forms of them are distinguished by 
the descriptive botanist. To these remarkable fruits, however, we shall return in 
detail later on when dealing with the dispersal of plants; it will suffice hero to indi- 
cate briefly a few forms. The fruits of the Ash {Fraxinua excelaior) are shown in figs. 
323 *• ^). The pericarp of each consists actually of two carpels joined together; it is 

continued into a well-marked membraneous wing. Fig. 323 ^ represents the samara 
of the Tree of Heaven (Ailanthu^ glandvloaa) which is continued below and above 
the seed-containing portion into a thin, spirally-twisted wing. In the fruit of the 
Umbelliferous Angelica aylveatria (fig. 323®) each half (mericarp) shows a sinuous 
wing-like fringe on either side, whilst in Baniateria (fig. 323 ®) there projects from 
the back of each component a membraneous continuation resembling a butterfly's 
wing. 

Dry dehiscent fruits are also known as Capautes. When ripe their perieiup, 
which is quite dry, opens and liberates the seeds in a variety of ways. The empty 
capsule remains, as a rule, on the parent plant, or comes away in pieces {valves) at 
the time of dehiscence. In neither case, however, has the pericarp any further con- 
cern with the seeds after these are once liberated. These capsules are the commonest 
class of fruit, and as their structure is characteristic of many genera, their various 
modifications have received distinctive names. When the pericarp arises from a 
single carpel, and at ripening opens along one side, along the so-called ventral 
aulv/rCt whilst the opposite side (the dorsal avlv/re) is unsplit, or but partially, one 
speaks of the fruit as a FolUde. As a rule several follicles are collected together 
in a cluster at the end of the flower-stalk, as, for instance, in Monkshood {Aconntvm) 
and in the Star Anise {Rlicium aniaalum, cf. fig. 325^); more rarely are they 
solitary, as in certain species of Larkspur {Delphinium). In the Proteaceas, also, 
a single follicle arises from each flower, and in the Australian *' Wooden Fear 
{Xylomelvm pyriforme, fig. 325 *), belonging to this order, the huge and extraordi- 
narily thickened follicle splits completely down the ventral and halfway down the 
dorsal suture. In Bankaia, also, of which a head with fruits is shown in fig. 324. 
the follicles are very hard and woody. 
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Fig. 82S,— VmIous Oapittlar Fralti. 

•Podiof Aotwoomiduiotia. • Pod <rf Cowto amna. 
‘®CBptuieofOi,iio,j/*^*^^*i »C»p»uleof Fiohi. • Ctpgule of Oawiii. • Oipralo of An^rrAintt!!!! 
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Like the follicle, the Legume or Pod arises from a single carpel, but on ripening 
it splits down both sutures completely to the base into two valves, which at the 
moment of dehiscence become rolled up spirally. This type of fruit is extremdy 
common in the Leguminosse. As examples may be mentioned Lotus corniGulatus 
(fig. 325 ’) and the Senna (Cassia amgustifolia, fig. 325 ^). 

Dry dehiscent fruits, the product of two or more carpels, are termed capsules in 
the restricted sense. We may distinguish several types of capsules; (1) such as split 
into valves from the apex, as in the Birthwort (Aristolochia, fig. 325 Bue (Rutu, 
fig. 325®) and Violet (FioZa, fig. 325^); (2) such as open by means of teeth restricted 
to the apex, as in Caryophyllacess; (3) such as split longitudinally down the side- 
walls, the actual cavities of the fruit opening, as in the Wood Sorrel (Oxalis, 
fig. 325 ®); (4) such as produce several large apertures by the folding back of teeth, 
as in the Snapdragon (Antvrrhmum, fig. 325®); and (5) such as form numerous 


2 



Fig 826 .— Aohenei provided with a plume or pappui 

t Fruit of Valerian (Valeriana offleinalu). * The same In longitudinal aectlon. > Fruit of the Artichoke (Oynara SeoHymiu). 

(After Balllon.) 

small pores by the shrivelling of restricted areas, as in the Poppy (Papcwer). The 
capsules of the Cinchona-tree (Cinchona, fig. 325^®) split into two valves, which 
remain attached at the apex, separating at the base only; whilst many capsules 
dehisce transversely, a lid being removed, as in the Pimpernel (Anagallis,^ig^. 325“ 
and 325 ^®) and Eucalyptvs (figs. 325 and 325 ^*). 

A special form of capsule, known as the SUiqv/i, is characteristic of most 
Crucifers. It is usually described as consisting of two carpels, the exposed walls of 
which come away, leaving a framework (the replum) to which the seeds are attached. 
Stretched upon this framework is the membrane which formed the (“ false ”) parti- 
tion of the ovary. This class of fruit is well shown in Honesty (Lunaria) and in 
the Cabbage (Brassica oleracea, figs. 325 and 325 '®). According to the termi- 
nology given at p. 75 (4), the two valves which come away correspond to the two 
outer non-ovule-bearing carpels, whilst the ribs which remain are the two inner 
ovuliferous carpels. 

Though, in a great number of Angiosperms, the various floral-leaves disarticulate 
and fall away after pollination and fertilization, this is not universally the case; m 
a considerable number some of them remain behind, undergo various changes, and 
form an outside investment or appendage to the fruit which plays an importanl^ 
part in the dispersal or preservation of the seeds. The same is true of the bracts 
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tte **‘1 structures which are present in the immediate yicinity of 

amnn TT “^y distinguish peii^ns 

”f •>»«•. «d. „ ft™; 5„rtk^ 

cn the LT ^ such as are formed from bracts and brecteoles 

limited to ifew 

A cunons form of fruit obtains in the Mulberry (Jlfonrs). The female flowers 



Fig. 327.— The Hornbeam {Carpintu Betulua) In fruit 


ova^ consists of an 

nut insp^Tl 1 four-leaved perianth. From each ovary a tiny 

nute^-’ ™'* resembles a succulent berry rather than a coion of 

into no J^th *'**®'' 'Whilst the ovaries are developing 

ovaries. wSr distended and fleshy, altogether concealing the 

be ^ knowledge of the mode of development, the perianth might now 

In sever^ ®>st^en for the true fruit-wall (pericarp), and the nut for the seed 

P^piliormr axT ”^ agrarium, hadvum, spadioeum) the 

*‘orma a fl • corolla is yellow. After fertilization this turns brown, dries up and 
It ^^fi»’®™ng®nient for the small fruit within (c/. figs. 442 *• *• a ®) 
you2 that the Calyx is retained as an aecessoiy to the 

TS 
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fruit. In the Winter Cheney (PhysaUs Alkehengi), a solanaceous plant often culti- 
vated in gardens, the calyx, originally small and green, becomes much inflated 
during ripening and forms a bright red bladder inclosing the actual berry; in the 
Henbane {Hyoecyamus), belonging to the same family, the calyx tightly incloses 
the capsular fruit, its periphery forming a characteristic funnel around the top. In 
Labiatse the calyx persists as a short tube, or as a bell or pitcher, at the base of 
which the actual fruit is found. In the Water Chestnut (Trapa Tiatana, cf, vol. i. 
p. 607, fig. 144 the four segments of the calyx become hardened and persist as four 
spines arranged cross- wise around the fruit. In many Valerians, Composites, and 
Scabiouscs, the calyx persists, growing, jis the fruit ripens, into a radiating crown 



Fjk> S2H — FrulUi with porslBtont receptiiLlcM. 

1 Iho Carulina AlUpice (Calyeanthufi). s Lougitiidinal aectluH of th« siiiiit'. > Fi uit of Agrtnionia. * Lougltudlnal aection of 
the same (After Balllon.) 

of bristles or feathery hairs. This crown, known as a Pappus^ serves the achene as 
a parachute (c/. figs. 326 ® and fig. 447). 

Amongst the AmeiitaceaB, trees whose flowers are for the most part destitute of 
perianth, the hracts and hract-like scales associated with the flowers often play a 
prominent part in the fruit. In the Grasses also the same feature is noticeable. 
In these latter the actual grain is very frequently closely enwrapped by one of the 
glumes, so tightly indeed, tliat they easily escape observation, as in Barley, Oats, 
and many others. The greatest variety of fruit-investment is met with in the 
CupulifersB and allied AmeiitiicesB, which include the Hornbeam, Hop-hornbeain, 
Beech, Hazel, and several other well-known trees. The actual fruit in all these is 
a nut, but inclosed in a peculiar involucre-like sheath (the cupuie) derived from 
bract-like scales external to the flowers. In the Oak {Quercua) the cupuie is cup- 
like (figs. 329 ^ and 329 *); in the Beech (Fagus) it completely envelops the paired 
triangular nuts, and is spiny outside, at ripening it bursts into four valves like a 
capsule; in the Chestnut (Castanea) it is extremely prickly, and, as in the Beech, 
bursts into valves (fig. 339*); in the Hazel {Corylus) it forms a laciniated, leathery 
envelope to the nuts (fig. 236, p. 147), whilst in the Hornbeam (C7<wyiwtw, fig- 327) 
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it has the form of a three-lobed open scale, to the base of which the ribbed nut Is 
attached. Finally, in the Hop-hombeam {Ostrya, fig. 437 it forms a loose papery 
envelope. 

The Beceptacle of the flower is not infrequently a conspicuous feature in con- 
nection with the fruit. This is well shown in the Carolina Allspice, in Boses, and 
in PomacesB. In the Carolina Allspice {Calycanthua, figs. 328 ^ and 328 an exca- 
vated pitcher-like receptacle, invested on the outside with scales, incloses the achenes; 
in the Bose there is a similar inclosure, here smooth and fleshy, and bearing a flve- 
leaved calyx above, this constitutes the hip. In the Apple, Pear, Quince, and other 
PomacesB, the receptacle forms an extremely succulent mass, in which the actual 

fruit is imbedded, and 

^ ^ with which it is entirely 

\ ^ fused (fc.gr. Quince, Gy- 

hand, the fleshy recep- 
tacle is convex, and 

scattered over its sur- 

ever, is the receptacle 

FiB.3»-FrulUwlthC„p.l» 

Agrimony {Agnmoma 
Eujmtm'ia, figs. 328® 

and 328 *) it forms a dry and woody inclosure for the one or two achenes, and is 
provided with numerous stiff hooked bristles on its periphery. 

Much less frequently does the JLower-stalk (pedicel) take a share in the fruit 
formation. This is so, however, in Anacardiace©, in some Bhamnace©, and in a few 
other groups. Thus, for instance, in the tree which produces Cashew-nuts (A9^a- 
cardium occidentale, fig. 330 ^), the upper portion of the pedicel swells up into a 
fleshy pear-like structure; on its summit is perched the kidney-shaped nut with its 
inclosed seed. In Hovenia dulds (allied to the Buckthorn) a similar arrangement 
prevails, the flower-stalks are swollen, and contain a sweet red pulp appreciated by 
the Chinese and Japanese. To these instances may be added the Fig {Ficua, cf. 
figs. 240 and 240 p. 157), in which the whole receptacle of the inflorescence is 
excavated, um-wise, and becomes very succulent on ripening. The little grains inside. 


1 Quereua pedunculala. 


s Quercus 8et>«Uiflora. 


commonly taken for seeds, are in reality the actual fruits or nuts, each of which 
contains a seed. As a flnal instance may be mentioned the polygonoceous Brunnichm 
^fricaifia from west tropical Africa; in this case the flower-stalk becomes winged 
flown either side, from its point of insertion up to the nut at its apex. It thus serves 
^ a distributing organ for the fruit. 

In many plants whose flowers are clustered very close together it often happens 
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that the fruits of the several flowers as they increase in size become more or less 
fused together; or the axis which bears them, or other associated parts, become fleshy 
forming a succulent matrix for the individual fruits. Such a mass of fruits is termed 
a collective fruit. Good examples of this are the Mulberry {Morua), the Pine-apple 
Anamaaaa saliva), Piperace®, e.g. Betel Pepper {Piper Belle, fig. 331 ^); and Arto- 
carpe®, e.g. the Bread-fruit {Artocarpus incisa, fig. 332) and Jack-fruit {Ariocarpm 
integrifolia). With these collective fruits may be contrasted the clustered crowded 




Fig. m— Fruits in whose structure the receptacle and pedicel take a share. 

> Longitudinal section of the fruit of the Cashew-nut I'ree {Aneteardium oeoidentale), * Longitudinal section through a Quiuvc 
(Cydonia). (After BaiUon.) 

carpels produced from sirigle flowers {aggregate fruits), such as the Raspberry 
{Bubus Idceus), Calycanthus, Rose, &c., already described, also many Anonace®, se, 
for instance, the West-Indian Sour-sop {Ariona mv/ricata, fig. 331 *), the Sweet-sop 
{Anona squamosa, figs. 331 * and 331 ®) and Custard-apple {Ariona reticulata). The 
terminology that has grown up around the types of fruit described in this paragraph 
is extremely confusing and slovenly. We propose to call the compound fruit arising 
from a number of crowded flowers a collective fruit, that from the carpels of a single 
flower an aggregate fruit An altogether peculiar fruit is that of the Lotus Lily 
{Nelumbvwm speciosum, cf. figs. 333 and 334). Here the receptacle is enlarged into 
a huge top-shaped structure in the middle of the flower (fig. 334^); the upper surf^ 
of this top is like a honey-comb, and in each “ cell ”, a carpel is sunk as in a socket 
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(fig. 334 *). When the fruit is ripe and dry, these carpels form hard, woody achenes 
which rattle in their loose sockets like teeth in the jawbone of a skull. 

Our descriptions of the fruit and its various forms and modifications relate, so far, 
solely to the Angiosperms. In the Gymnoaperma, however, several essential differ- 
ences are to be noted. The account of their methods of 'fertili^tion (pp. 418-420) 
was left at that stage at which the male sexual cell had fused with the egg-celL 
The nucleus of the fertilized egg now moves down to the base (away from the 



Fig. 331.— CoUectiTe and Aggregate fruiU. 

> Collective fruit of Betel Pepper (Piper BcUe). > Aggregate fruit of Sweet-sop (Anona tqtMVMsa) formed by fusion of the 
carpels of a single flower. • Transverse section of the same. * Longitudinal section of the aggregate fruit of the Sour-sop 
{Aruma muricata) produced in the same way. (After Balllon.) 

micropyle) of the egg-cell and divides several times, each product of its division 
becoming enveloped in protoplasm and ultimately in a cell-wall. In the Gnetacem 
'^hich many Botanists regard as more nearly allied to the Angiosperms than either 
ol the other two families of Gymnosperms (Coniferm and Cycadaceao), there arise 
this way from 2-8 daughter-nuclei around each of which protoplasm aggregates, 
and a cell-membrane is formed (c/. fig. 315 *, p. 415). Between each of these cells 
there is no connection: each grows out into a tube which penetrates the wall of the 
®gg-cell and pushes its way down into the reserve-food (endosperm) below. From 
the tip of the tube a small cell, the embryonal cell, is cut off and from this cell by 
further division and growth an embryo is produced, which is nourished by the food- 
uiateriaL Of the many embryos which are inaugurated, one only comes to maturity, 
and is foi 2 ]id in the ripe seed. 
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In the Silver Fir, Sprace Fir, Pine, an4 other Conifers, comprised under the 
family Abietinen, the nucleus of the egg-cell divides into four at the base of the 
^gg’Cellf a>od here four little cells are produced, arranged like a rosette at that end. 
Each of these is divided into three stories, and the four cells forming the middle 
story elongate, diverge, and grow down into the endosperm, canying the little 
embryonal cells at their tips. The four cells of the upper story remain attached to 
the residue of the egg-cell, and serve as a fulcrum for the elongating tubes — the 
suspensors. As in the Gnetacess, the embryonal cells become modified into embryos, 



Fig S32 —Branch of the Breod-fnilt Tree {ArtocarpvM tneura) showing a mole Inflorescence (Bausage*shape(l. to the rights n 
female iiiniiresuence (glohnlar, near the apex) and a collectlTe fruit (to the left). (After Balllon.) 

but ultimately only one of them prevails, and, growing at the expense of the food- 
material, is a conspicuous object in the ripe seed (fig. 335 ®). A portion of the 
endosperm remains as a mantle around the embryo, and is only absorbed at ger- 
mination. 

In the Juniper, Arbor Vitae (Thvja), Cypress, and other Conifers belonging to 
the family Cupressineaa, each egg-cell, after fertilization, gives rise to but a single 
embryo (though there are exceptions to this rule). Otherwise the events are not 
very difibrent from those occurring in the Abietineae. 

The Integv/ment of the ovule in Gymnosperms forms the seed-envelope (or testa), 
as in Angiosperms. The Micropyle becomes closed up, and the whole testa very 
hard. In the Pines, Firs, &c. (Abietiness), the micropyle points away from the free 
margin of the open scale which bears the ovules (fig. 335^), i.e. towards the axis of 
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the ccAie; in the Cypress and other Cupressineae, on the other hand, towards .the 
free margin of the scale (figs. 337 *• ®), and away from the axis of the cone. 

In several species, as in the Stone Pine {Finns Pinea) and the Arolla Pine 
{Finns Cembra), the seed -coat attains a thickness of to 2 millimetres, so that 
the seed resembles a nut in appearance. Both these species, indeed, serve as an 



article of diet, being eaten like nuts. The seeds of Pines and Fir-trees are provided 
with a one-sided wing (c/. figs. 335®'*»®) which plays an important part in their 
dispersal by wind. In the Maidenhair Tree {OinJego hiloba) the integument of the- 
8e#^d becomes succulent and coloured a bright orange, so that the seed in a way 
resembles a drupe (c/. fig. 337 In Cycas revolnUi, also, the integument becomea 
red and fleshy {of. fig. 208 ^ p. 74) 
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The ovules of both AbietinesB and Cupressiness are inserted upon scales of vary- 
ing form, the insertion of which on the axis of the cone may be broad or narrow (c/. 
figs. 335 ® and 337 *• ®). These scales form an important constituent of the ripe 

cone, and are known as the ovuLiferovAi ecalea. In not a few cases, as in the Silver 
Fir (Abies pectinata, figs. 335 *) and Larch (Larix, figs. 335 ® and 337 '), there 

exists a second scale, the hract acalct beneath each ovuliferous scale, and subtending 
the same. In the Pine, also, both scales are present, though in the ripe cone there 
are no signs of the bract-scales at the exterior owing to the fact that they become 
entirely overgrown and embedded between the big ovuliferous scales. 

In the AbietinefB the scales of the cones arc inserted in a continuous spiral (c/. 
fig. 335^, and vol. i. p. 403, fig. 101), whilst in CupressinesB the scales are inserted in 
whorls of 2 or 3 scales each (c/. figs. 336®*^ and 337®-®). In both, the margins of 



■ Flower from wlilch the perianth-leavos have been removed ; expanded receptacle in centre. * Longitudinal aection through 
tlie top-shaped enlargement of the receptacle, showing three carpels embedded in their sockets. (After Baillon.) 

the scales overlap, and the seeds are ripened in the slit-like chinks between them 
(c/. 336® and 337®). The whole assemblage of scales constitutes an aggregate fruit, 
and is known as a cone. The scales may be hard and woody, when we have a 
woody cone (335^ and 337^'*'®); or they may be succulent, giving a fleshy cone. 
In such fleshy cones very few of the whorls are succulent, the central axis is very 
short, and the whole structure hsts much the appearance of a berry, as in the 
Juniper (Juniperua communist figs. 336 ^ and 336 ®). 

The section of Gymnosperms known as the Taxinem do not produce cones. 
Their seeds arise alone or in pairs at the ends of special short branches, or upon tlie 
surface of small fruit-scales. The plum-like seeds of the Maidenhair Tree (Ginkgo 
hiloha) are arranged in pairs at the ends of axes which resemble cherry-stalks (see 
fig. 337^). The seeds of the Yew (Tauxvs haccata) occur at the tips of little scale- 
bearing shoots, and when ripe are almost completely enveloped in a sweet, fleshy, 
crimson tissue (see figs. 336 *• ®). This fleshy inclosure, which arises as a circular 
cushion from the place of insertion of the ovule, is not of the nature of a carpel, it 
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is an aril. In Podoca/rpua, also, is developed a peculiar structure of the same 
kind. 

In Cycads the seeds are borne upon carpels arranged in cones, and have a 
woody integument. In some cases they correspond in position to metamorphosed 
lobes of a carpel (c/. fig. 208^, p. 74), and have the outer layer of their integument 
developed as a succulent coat. In the Gnetaceae, the seed at maturity is inclosed 



FIfr 836 —Fruit and Seed of Conlfera. 


' peetinata). > Bract scale and ovuliferous scale of tbe same seen from the outside (the bract 

« T 1 0''“UferouB scale of same seen from above, showing the two winged seeds, and the bract scale behind. 

siimA ovuliferous scales, showing a seed inserted upon the latter. » A winged seed of the 

beani ' t section of the seed. » Ovuliferous scale of the Scotch Pine (Pinu* tylvettru) seen from above ; It 

(with scale of Larch {Larm europcea) showing two ovules on Its surface and bract scale 

V Ml unsue) below It • Longitudinal section of the ovuliferous scale of the Larch. » not size ; the other flga enlarged. 

*11 a fleshy “perianth” in Ephedra] in Welwitachia cone-like collective fruits are 
pixiduced; finally, in Onetum leaf-structures around the seed unite to form cup- 
• <^e receptacles for the seeds. 

From the brief observations on the manner of fructification of Gymnosperms, it 
'' 1 be seen that their methods are very various, and that, in all cases, they differ 
*'oin those of Angiosperms. They agree in the common object of producing a 
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vigorous embryo, and in providing it with adequate safeguards against unfavour* 
able external conditions, and with means of dispersal, when the time comes for the 
seed to be detached from the parent plant and to take up an independent existence. 

Whilst still attached to the parent plant, the embryo needs protection against 
the ravages of animals^ and against unfavourable climatic conditions. Means of 
protection against the former are provided sometimes on the seed-coat, in other 
cases on the wall of the ovary; or they may be on other structures associated with 
the flower, or upon the flowering axis itself. These defensive arrangements fall 
into several groups. First of all, there are thorns, prickles, and spinous bristles, met 



Fig. SSe.— Fruits Rnd Seeds of CoDlfemi 


> fimiich of \kw {'ruxvfi baceata) with ripe soeds, each inclosed Id its uril. > 'J'lp of ovule of sumo projecting from between 
the scales of the little fci tile shout. * Longitudinal section of the same. * Young seed of the same only partly fnclnscil 
in Its aril > Longitudinal section of the ripe seed of tlie same, showing the aril. ■ ISranch of the Arbor Vltw {Thuja 
oruntalu) showing fcmnle flowers and ripe, burst cones. 7 Branch of Juniper {Juniperus ammunui) showing borry-llku 
cones > Longitudinal section of one of these cones. * Female flower of Juniper. >. and f nat. size; the other flgs enlarged 

with especially on the ovary and immediate envelopes of the fruit. The capsule of 
the Thorn-apple (Datura Stramonium), that of the Anatto (Bixa OreUana, see flg. 
338), the long 3-valved fruits of Schranhia (see fig. 339 ®), the pods of the Russian 
Liquorice Plant (Qlycyrrhiza echinata), the persistent calyx of a steppe-plant, 
Amehia comuta, and the cupule of the Chestnut (Castanea vulgaris, see fig. 339 ■^) 
may serve as examples. Several Pines, of which the North American Pinus 
serotina is a type, have cones the scales of which are produced into sharp spines 
(see fig. 337 ®), so that the seeds are inaccessible to animals till such time as 
the scales separate and the winged seeds are committed to the wind. Of interest 
in this connection are certain Crucifers (Tetractivm quadricome, Matlihiol<i 
licomis, M. tricuspidata, fig. 339 ®) in which, at the end of the fruit just below the 
scar of the style, 2, 3, or 4 stiff* spines are formed, which make these fruits unaccept- 





Fig 337. - Goiitferous FruiU iiud Seeds. 

‘ Blanch of the Larch (harix Earupcea) with ripe cutie. > Braucti of iterntina witn ripe cone. > Female flower 

of the Cypress. * Lougltudinal section of the same » Ripe cone of the Cypi ess iinnjtrrmrenn). « Blngle carpel 

of the Cypress with numerous ovules. 7 iiranch of (Jutkgo btloba with unripe fruit >. >. * iiiitural size. The other 

figures enlarged. 


the fruits. As the seeds ripen, the valves fall away from their spiny framework, 
and are, with their contained seeds, dispersed by the wind. As a rule, the valves 
break up at this time into one-seeded segments (fig. 339^), and being very light in 
proportion to their area, are carried considerable distances. 

In the instances just enumerated the protection is provided only up to the time 
that the seeds are ripe. With the severance of the seeds from the parent plant the 
protective function of the spines is at an end. The spinose investment as a rule 
remains upon the plant, and only rarely, as in the winged fruit of GmiyrciLohiwnb 
f'ohiistvm (see fig. 339*), does the thorny ovary wall (pericarp) become detached 
'^'^ith its contained seed. Under these circumstances the spines may play a further 
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part, either by serving as a mechanism of dispersal, or by fixing the seed in the 
germinating bed. 

In the case of plants with succulent fleshy fruits, the seeds of which are dis- 
tributed by birds, it would be extremely disadvantageous for the fruits to be 
provided with spines or prickles when ripe. In point of fact, when such structures 
are present they often disarticulate and fall away as the fruits ripen, so that birds 
may have unhindered access to them. The fruits of the leguminous Mucv/na 

•prwriena are clad during 

bristles, which contain an 

V bristles cause an intolcr- 

n ^ itcliing, or even an 

^ fhey remain on 

tlie^ w^s and^t^ 

PIr. 888 —Protection of ripening Beede ogaltist animalB. remain attached. The 

The Anatto plant (Oixa OreltoTia) with flowers ami fruit. Tin «e of the fruits have c,«o^a nwA niviPrl in 

opened showing the Beeda (After Sai lion.) SCeOB are COUhaiueu 

hard and tiny nut -like 

fruits, which are inclosed in the fleshy and excavated receptacle. They are 
destined to be distributed by blackbirds, jackdaws, and other birds, which devour 
the hips for the nutriment contained in the fleshy investment; the little nuts, how- 
ever, pass out undigested in the droppings in some place more or less distant frtnu 
the Rose-bush. Wliilst these birds, attracted by the coloured fruits, are welcome 


guests, the case is quite the reverse as regards mice and other little rodents; they 
gnaw the nuts, and devour their contents, the seeds. But the Rose-hips are well- 
protected against these animals. The stems and branches, up which they must climb 
to reach the fruits, are provided with sharp prickles with downwardly-directed 
points, which give complete immunity against these animals. I have repeatedlyi 
in the late autumn, when the mice desert the fields and take up their winter- 
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quarters in the abode of man, strewed the ground in my garden with Rose-hips of 
an evening. Invariably, next morning, I found that they had been gnawed and 
demolished by mice, whilst those remaining iti situ on the plants were untouched. 
The fruits of several dwarf Palms are similarly defended against the attacks of 
animals, by zones of spines upon the stem, prickles upon the floral investments, &c. 
The berries of several shrubby Solanacess (e.g. Solanmn sodommum, and 8. 
BisymhriifoliuTn) gain a like protection, as do those of the Blackberry, from 
numerous prickles which clothe the stem and even the fruit-stalk and calyx. In 



Fig. 889 —Protection of ripening leedi against the attack of animali. 

1 Mirtma hispidula a Schrankia. ■ Matthiola trimup^ata * Caatanea mdgaria. • CentroMnum robuitum. 


several members of the Gorse genus, Ulex Gallii, muyrcmthua, and nanus, the pods 
are borne upon branches which bristle with spines. The spines project beyond the 
pods, and their sharp points being directed downwards, mice are prevented from 
climbing up and working havoc. 

Other animals besides these rodents, such as caterpillars, snails, earwigs, centi- 
pedes, and the like, have to be warded off. Some caterpillars find the green ovaries 
acceptable as food, others the seeds themselves. Still, as we have seen, it is of 
direct advantage to several Caryophyllacess, Leguminosse, and species of Fitcca, 
that a portion of the seeds should fall to the lot of insect-larva (c/. pp. 153-161). 
It may be repeated here that prickles and spines, the points of which are directed 
upwards, serve to protect the foliage against browsing animals (c/. vol. i. p. 432). 
lu the above-mentioned case of the Gorse, the spines towards the tips of the 
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branches keep browsing animals away, whilst those inserted lower down, which are 
directed earthwards, prevent mice from climbing up the plant. 

A peculiar protective contrivance has been observed on the calyx of several 
Labiates, e.g. Thymus, Calamintha, Ballota. The corolla falls away after fertiliza- 
tion, but the calyx persists, forming a sheathing envelope for the 4 nutlets. For the 
better protection of these nutlets the mouth of this cup-like envelope is closed by 
the development of a crown of hairs, which is impenetrable to small, seed-devouring 
animals. A further use of these envelopes in seed-dispersal will be alluded to in 
another place. 

In other cases fruits are protected against unwelcome guests, not by spiny 
structures, but by the elongation of their stalks during ripening, rendering them 
inaccessible. Thus it would be a difficult feat for a mouse to reach the pendent 
pods of the Pea (Piaum), or those of the Vetches (Vicia dumetorum, V. pisiformia, 
V. aylvatica). Should by any chance a pod bo accessible to these animals, by some 
other route, it is as good as lost, as the nutritious seeds of these plants are much 
sought after by them. Cherries also, on tlieir long stalks, no doubt derive consider- 
able immunity from earwigs, centipedes, &c., as those which fall to the ground 
are speedily attacked and devoured. 

In the case of seeds whose dispersal depends on the attraction of animals by 
sweet, fleshy pericarps, these tissues are the reverse of appetizing before they are 
ripe; not until the seeds are ready to be separated from the parent plant do fruits 
of this kind become attractive. It is only necessary to cite as instances unripe 
Cherries, Plums, Apples, and Grapes. It was stated on a previous occasion (vol. i. 
p. 462), when dealing with chemical changes occurring in plant-tissues, that tho 
fleshy parts of fruits are rendered disagreeable to animals before they are ripe by 
the presence of bitter or poisonous glucosides, &c. Later on these substance', are 
altered, perhaps under the influence of the acids, which are present in large quanti- 
ties in unripe fruits, and their place taken by sugars and other harmless materials; 
thus, what is at first unattractive, and even repulsive, becomes, on ripening, a 
nutritious food, much sought after by animals, which, at the same time, uncon- 
sciously disperse the contained seeds. In this connection the Walnut (JugUtna 
regia) is very instructive. Until the seed contained in the “nut” (here really the 
stone of a drupaceous fruit) is ripe, the latter is surrounded by a fleshy investment 
rich in tannin. It is not known at this stage that the “nuts” are ever interfered 
with by nut-crackers or other animals. But on the ripening of the seed the fleshy 
envelope splits, and the “nut” becomes accessible. 

In other cases it is not by acids or bitter stuffs that the seeds are protected, but 
by strong-scented resinous or sticky substances, which are contained in the cells 
and passages of the fruit. Thus, in the scales of the cone of the Arolla Pine (Pinus 
Cemhra) quantities of resin are present until the seeds are ripe. If the cones be 
cut with a knife this resin escapes, and can only be removed from the blade with 
the utmost difficulty. Were a nut-cracker to peck the scales at this stage to 
obtain the young seeds, its beak would get all besmirched with the resin. 
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is easy to observe at Zermatt and Arolla in the Pennine Alps, where this Pine 
grows, that the nut-crackers attack only the fully-ripened side of even almost ripe 
cones. As the cone ripens the seeds become easily accessible, but with their manner 
of dispersal we shall deal in a later section of this work. Here we are concerned 
only with the fact that many ovaries and fruit-envelopes render their contents 
undesirable to animals by sticky secretions or disagreeable scents. The pods of 
several Jjeguminosse, e.g. species of Adenocai'pvs (A. decorticans, A. Hiapanicua, 
&c.), are invested both on their flat sides and round the edge with short-stalked, 
sticky, brown glands, which are to be regarded as a protective arrangement for the 
young pod. The same obtains in the Hemp {Cannabia aativa), though here it is 
not the ovary but the scales immediately about it which are sticky and strongly 
odoroua So also in the Hop (Humulua Lvqrdua^ the fniits are invested in scales 
bearing glands which play a like part. Even the ubiquitous sparre/w leaves the 
fruits of these two plants alone during the period of ripening. 

Of not less importance to the young embryo is protection against injurwus 
climatic influences. Among these, undue moisture and dryness are the chief; and 
it is to be expected that due provision against them should be made on behalf of the 
young plant whilst it remains on the parent. Seeds contained in berries, drupes, 
and indehiscent fruits, as well as those which, produced in capsules, are dispersed 
at the moment of fruit -dehiscence, hardly come under consideration here, as the 
opportunities for hurt by weather are relatively small. But in the case of dehiscent 
fruits which open by means of valves, teeth, or pores, and in which the seeds are 
retained for some time after the opening of the fruit before they are scattered, 
provision must be made against the entrance of rain into the cavity of the fruit, 
which might injure the seeds. This class of danger is averted by the fact that the 
various valves, teeth, &c., which guard the apertures of the fruits, are very hygro- 
scopic and close in humid weather; or, what is equivalent to this, they only open in 
dry weather, especially under the influence of drying winds. To make this remark- 
able contrivance intelligible we must briefly describe the arrangements for seed- 
dispersal obtaining in capsules of the kind. Capsules opening by valves, teeth, &c., 
are usually inserted on long stalks, or, if sessile, the axis from which they arise 
possesses considerable length. These stalks are fairly stiff, and oscillating to and 
fro in gusts of wind the contained seeds are shaken out, usually as the capsule 
springs back after the blast. In the case, for instance, of the beaker-like capsules 
of the Nottingham Catchfly {Silene nutans, fig. 340®) the seeds cannot fall out 
of their own accord, the opening being directed upwards; but as soon as the wind 
sets the long stalk in vibration they are jerked out. For this mode of scattering 
of the seeds it is essential that the apertures of the fruit should be directed 
^M^wards. Indeed, in the great majority of cases of this class, this is their position. 
In this Catchfly at the time of flowering the flower-stalks are pendent (see figs. 
238 and 239, pp. 164 and 165), but, as the fruit ripens, the fruit-stalk becomes 
orect; the same thing is well shown in the Martagon Lily. On the other hand, 
^vhen the fruit-stalk bends down after flowering, as in the Bellflower (Cowiptwiuia, 
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fig. 340^) and in the Winter Green {Pyrola, fig. 340®), the holes and slits are not 
formed at the apex of the fruit, which is directed downwards, but at its base, close 
to the insertion of the stalk. This position of the apertures would render the 
inside of the capsule liable to wetting from rain, &c., and the contained seeds to 
injury therefrom, were it not for the fact the openings are closed when this danger 
threatens. The wall of the capsule is very hygroscopic, and the slits and valves 
quickly close in damp weather. In fig. 340 several examples of this opening and 



Fit; 340.— Protection of seeds agaiiist wet 


1 Capsnles of Campanula rapuneuloidM in dry, i' In wet weather, s Capbule of Lyehni$ diurtia in dry, >' In wet weathei 
> Capsules of Linaria Macedoniea in dry, >' in wet weather. « Capsiiles of Cerattium naeroearpum in dry, *' in wft 
weather. • Capsules of StUne nutant in dry, •' In wet weather. • Capsules of Pyrola Oilorantka In dry, in wet weather 
T Capsules of Oymnadmia Corwptea in dry, in wet weather. • Capsule of IHnguiciOa vulgaris in dry, ■' hi wet weather 

closing are represented. In the already mentioned capsule of the Catchfly (fig. 340 ’') 
the apert^ure at the summit is guarded by a number of divergent teeth ; the same 
is true in the case of those of various species of Toadflax (e.g. Liriaria 
fig. 340 ®). In Cerastiy/m macrocarpwm (fig. 340 *) the opening is directed laterally) 
and in the Campion {Lychnis (Uv/rna, fig. 340 the capsule is erect with revolute 
teeth. In the Bellflower (e.g. CampomvZa rapunevZoideaf fig. 340') small, circum- 
scribed portions of the wall near the base fold back as valves, giving rise to as 
many apertures; in the Winter Greens (ag. Pyrola chlorantha, fig. 340®) a number 
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of slits arise near the base, while in the Butterwort (Pinguieida vulgaHs, fig. 340^) 
the fruit splits into two valves. How all these capsules behave is shown in the por- 
tion of the illustration with the shaded background (figs. 340^' to 340^). Closure 
is so complete that the entrance of moisture into the capsules is impossible, and 
the seeds have absolute immunity from premature wetting. Even in the case of 
capsules with lateral slits, where there is a possibility of pioisture entering, the 
same arrangement prevails, as is well illustrated in the Fragrant Orchis {Oymna- 
denia Conopaea, cf. figs. 340^ and 340^'). 

Of capsules with openings directed downwards there are but few, and in these 
the dispersal of the seeds is not accomplished quite in the same manner as in those 
just described. In the Funkias (Funkia ovata, Sieboldi, auhcordata, &c.) the pendent 
capsules open by three valves at their depressed tips, and concurrently some of the 
seeds are shot out into the air — often to some little distance. Those which remain in 
tlie capsule after the sudden opening are not, as one might expect, deposited in a 
heap on the ground close by, but, being attached to the valves by delicate strings, 
and having a flattened form, offer considerable surface to the wind, which ultimately 
loosens them and bears them far away. The fact should be emphasissed that in 
many cases fruits only open under the influence of dry winds, and that the same 
wind which promotes their dehiscence at the same moment scatters the seeds. This 
is very well shown by the Scotch Pine {Pinus aylvestria). Its cones only separate 
their scales in the afternoon when the air is driest and a wind is blowing. When 
the conditions for this are favourable one hears quite a series of noises in the tree- 
top, caused by the separating of tlie scales, and at the same time the winged seeds 
go spinning through the air. The scales protect the seeds in this case against 
wetting, and indeed against other dangers as well. It should be remembered that 
any protective arrangement is but rarely directed solely against one particular 
source of danger. An envelope may protect the embryo at one time against the 
wet, at another against excessive desiccation; sometimes the same envelope may 
also ward off attacks from undesired guests of the animal world. 

Developments on fruits whose chief function is the protection of the seeds 
against deaiccation are, on the whole, scarce. In certain portions of Australia the 
whole vegetation enters upon a sort of summer sleep ; during this period no rain 
falls and the surface of the earth is hardly ever wetted with dew; such a dryness 
of the air and of the soil prevails that plants are compelled to suspend operations 
for a while. It has been already explained how the foliage is protected against 
drying up (cf, vol. i. p. 296); but the embryo also, which has arisen within the ovule 
during the period of vegetative activity, has to be preserved during this period. 
This is achieved by the massive development of the ovary wall, whicli in this 
respect exceeds anything met with in the Floras of other regions of the globe. The 
seeds of the Wooden Pear (Xylomdum pyriforme, see fig. 325 ^ p. 431) are inclosed 

a strong pericarp, the wall of which attains a diameter of 2 centimetres, and can 

resist the greatest dryness for very long periods. So also is it with the seeds of the 

Australian species of Bamksia and EuccUyptua (see figs. 324 and 325 pp. 429 
Vol. n. 79 
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and 431), the walls of their capsules being exceedingly thick and strong. In not a 
few Steppe-plants the seeds within are protected by the nature of the inclosing 
pericarp during the hot, rainless summer season. Remarkable amongst them are 
the big Umbelliferous genera Promgoa and Cachrya, the schizocarps of which are 
protected by a thick spongy wall not unlike elder-pith in nature. Preserved within 
these walls against desiccation, the embryo secures this further advantage, that from 
the relative largeness and lightness of the fruits they are readily dispersed by the 
wind over the Steppe. 

In dry, dehiscent fruits protection against unfavourable climatic conditions is 
extended only so long as the seeds remain attached to the parent plant; in achenes, 
nuts, and schizocarps it lasts longer, however. For in the latter classes of fruit the 
pericarp accompanies the seed after severance, protecting and aiding it during its 
passage, and often assisting it at germination. All those developments of the seed- 
coat, met with in the cases in which the seeds themselves are liberated, are replaced, 
in these non-dehiscent fruits, by the pericarp or other associated portion — calyx, 
bracts, and the like. These structures are fashioned so as at once to preserve the 
seed on its journey, be it by air or water, and to attach it to its germinating-bed 
by various irregularities of surface — ^pits, furrows, warts, or even sticky excretions. 
Further, it is important that arrangements be provided so that the young plant 
should have access to water at certain spots on the fruit wall, and that on germi- 
nation it should be able to push out its young rootlet without undue effort, as, for 
instance, in the Water-chestnut and Bulrush (c/. vol. i. p. 607, figs. 144*' ^*). 

The stage of development at which the embryo is detached from the parent 
plant is not the same in all cases. In the Maidenhair Tree {Ginicyo hiloba) the 
embryo is but slightly differentiated at the time when the plum-like seed falls. The 
egg-cell has been already fertilized, and the enveloping tissues of the seed have 
matured, but the differentiation of the embryo is postponed till after the seed has 
fallen. So, too, in Orchids and in many parasitic and saprophytic plants, such as 
Cvscutat OrohaTicJiCf Monotreypa^ and Balauophoreae, the embryo, at the moment of 
severance of the seed, is of the most rudimentary character. But in the majority 
of Phanerogams the embryo shows a differentiation into plumule, and radicle, and 
<5otyledons. In Geratophyllum the plumule has already slightly elongated and 
exhibits a number of little leaves, and in Nelwmhivm the leaves show a differentia- 
tion into blade and petiole. In the Mangrove Tree (Rldzophora Mangle, see fig- 
341 ^ ) the embryo attains to a very considerable degree of development whilst still 
attached to the parent plant. Its root penetrates the wall of the ovary (fig. 341 
and ultimately attains a length of 30-50 cm. and a thicknftfla of 1-5 cm. and a 
weight of some 80 grams. Finally, the young plant breaks away from its sucker- 
like cotyledon and falls into the mud below, where it speedily unfolds a pair of 
green foliage-leaves {cf. vol. i. p. 604). Thus, in the Mangrove Tree, it is not the 
seed but the embryo which is detached from the parent plant. Comparing the 
Oinkgo to an oviparous animal, the Mangrove might be regarded as viviparous. 

The envelopes which surround the embryo at the moment of detachment vaiy 




, Mg. 841.— Mangrove Tree {RMtophora MangU). ^ 

with flowers and fruits (reduced). • Single fruit, the apex of which Is being penetrated by the radicle of the emhiyo* 

(After Bailion.) 


^nopsea measures 1 mm. in length and weighs *008 gram: that of the Cocoa-nut 
11-14 can. and weighs 800—1100 grams. The Wind Bent-grass (Apera apica- 
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venti) has a grain 1*2 mm. long, '3 mm. broad, and weighs *05 grm.; the fruit of the 
Seychelles Palm (Lodoicea Seckellarvm) measures 32 cm. by 18-25 cm. by 22 cm., 
and weighs 4200-4800 grams. The largest fruits are produced by the Cucurbitacere; 
in a shitable soil Gourds attain a diameter of half a metre, whilst fruits of the 
Melon-pumpkin (Cucurbita maxima) have a greatest diameter of over a metre, and 
a weight of 75 to 100 kilograms. The fruits of the Bottle-gourd (Lagenaria) attain 
under favourable circumstances a diameter of 30 cm. and a length of a metre and 
a half. 


3. CHANGE IN REPRODUCTIVE METHODS. 

Fruits replaced by Offshoots. — Parthenogenesis. — ^Heteromorphism and Alternation of Generations. 

FRUITS REPLACED BY OFFSHOOTS. 

By Annual Plants are understood such as germinate, grow, and conclude their 
flowering and fruiting within the limits of a single year, and after the ripening of 
their seeds die away. The activity of these plants is concentrated on the production 
of a large amount of seed; it is worthy of note that autogamy is frequently met 
with amongst them, followed by good results. They produce just so many foliage- 
leaves as are necessary to provide the materials for their flowers and fruits, aiul 
reserve-substances for their seeds. With the production of seed, the leaves, stems, 
and roots perish without forming vegetative buds or offshoots, so that these plants 
are represented for several months by their seed only. Their rejuvenescence can 
only occur under favourable climatic conditions where an unimpeded germi I'^cion 
is allowed these seeds, and when no interference in the process of development is 
imposed by men or animals. If the weather be unfavourable in the situations 
where the plants have established themselves, if the summer be a cold one, so that 
fruit cannot be ripened, they do not perish at the end of the first year, but prolong 
their existence till another year by means of offshoots, becoming, for the time being, 
perennial plants. We may put it, in a manner of speaking, that when the danger 
of extinction threatens, fruit-production is replaced by offshoots; instead of fruits, 
tubers, buds, or other shoots are produced, and not infrequently these structures 
arise in the position usually occupied by fruits. Among the Crassulacees there ai-e 
several annual species {Sedvm annv/umf glaucum, &c.) which normally die away so 
soon as -their seeds have ripened and been dispersed. But when it happens from any 
cause — as by the premature on-coming of winter — that these processes are interfertstl 
with, little rosettes of leaves arise from the base of the stem in close proximity to 
the root; these are detached, and, as oflshoots, continue the life of the plant inh) 
another season. Similar phenomena are observed in many other herbs whose 
flowers or fruit are destroyed by frost. Indeed by experiment these statements 
can be readily verified. Members of various families (Poa a/n/tma, iSwieoio Tiebro- 
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dcnsiSf 8, wJgariSt -Ajuga ChAj/nw^itys^ HemioTia ghxhrcLt Vioia tvicolort Co/rdavnine 
hi/rsuta, Medicago lv^vlina\ normally annual, are transformed into perennial plants 
when grown in my alpine experimental garden on the Blaser in Tyrol (Gschnitzthal), 
at a height of 2200 metres, there being insufficient warmth there for them to produce 
good seed. 

Interference with fruit-production due, in inhospitable' situations, to an un- 
favourable climate, can be artificially brought about by the removal of the fiowers 
from a plant as they appear. Annual plants pruned in this way produce shoots 
and offshoots which would otherwise have remained undeveloped. These remain 
living till next year, and if the same treatment be continued indefinitely, a plant, 
otherwise annual or biennial, becomes perennial. Upon this fact depends the 
gardening feat of producing little Mignonette trees. Nonnally the seeds of this 
plant germinate in a sandy and humous soil, and the plants arising perish in the 
autumn after flowering and ripening their fruit; but if the inflorescences be care- 
tiilly pinched off, the stem doesn’t die down but produces lateral shoots with the 
object of developing now flowers. If these flowers be removed year after year, 
gradually a little tree is formed, with woody stem and branches; and if ultimately 
it be left alone will cover itself with hundreds of sweet-scented flower-spikes. 
That a much increased production of leafy shoots and offshoots can be stimulated 
in perennial plants by this kind of pruning has long been known ; by its aid many 
modes of propagation, as practised in horticulture and agriculture upon cultivated 
plants, are obtained. 

It sometimes happens in nature that a failure of flowers is due to the plants 
being overshaded. Tliat is to say, many plants growing in shady places cither 
do not produce flowers or their flower-buds do not open and cannot ripen fruit. 
Such plants produce offshoots from the lower portion of their stem in the form 
of leafy shoots, runners, &c., if they are able to do so, and this in a very marked 
degree; in other words, the more flowering and fruit-production is hindered ly 
shading, the more is a development of offshoots promoted. The Willow-herb 
i^^pUobivm cmgustifolium) develops its beautiful flowers only in sunny situations, 
accessible to hive- and humble-bees. The more intense the sunlight, the more 
vividly are the flowers coloured. Should trees grow up and densely overshadow 
the Willow-herbs, the flower-buds atrophy before opening and fall away from the 
axis as small withered structures. Whilst the richly-flowering plants form only 
short offshoots, these shaded plants produce long, subterranean runners, which seek 
to penetrate to a distance, out of the circle of shade. 

Another remarkable phenomenon in the growth of perennial plants, which 
flower and fruit copiously under favourable climatic conditions, is that in inhos- 
pitable situations, where this is restricted, they propagate themselves very 
readily by means of oflfehoots. A Composite, Nardoamia frigida, allied to the 
Butter-bur, is widely distributed over the Arctic regions. Only towards its 
southern limits does it produce flower and fruit; further north flowers are never 
*net with upon it, but, instead, it propagates itself far and wide by means of 
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ofi&hoots. Similar in its behaviour is another Composite, the alpine Adenostylea 
OacalicB, It blossoms and fruits in sub-alpine forests even up to the tree limit, but 
in high alpine regions, above 2200 metres in altitude, it never flowers, but forms 
oflshoots, and in this way fills little depressions on alpine slopes with its vigorous 
foliage. The terrestrial form of Polygonum amphibivm occurs in a little bog 
close to my country house in the Gschnitzthal in the Tyrol at a height of 1200 
metres. For twenty-eight years I have examined this bog every year without ever 
finding a ripe fruit upon these plants. But it propagates itself with rare luxuriance 
by -means of offshoots and forms a broad girdle around the bog. These plants, 
Nardoamia frigiday Adenoatylea CacaUcBy and Polygonum amphihivmy grown in 
a more favourable climate, produce good seed, but their vegetative methods of 
propagation are so restricted that one might almost suppose them to be different 
species of plants. 

Instances in which flowers are replaced by offshoots or bulbils in the inflores 
cence may be mentioned in connection with the above. Polygonum vvviparvm 
and buUnferumy Saxifraga cemuay nivalWy and atellariay Juncua alpinua and 
atbpirmay and the Grasses Aira alpina, Featuca alpina and rupicaprinay Poa 
alpina and ceniaia occur, it is true, with normally developed flowers and fruits, 
but in alpine, and especially in arctic regions, where these plants have their head- 
quarters, one very frequently finds purely vegetative buds or bulbils, which become 
detached from the parent plant and give rise to new individuals, in place of flowers 
and fruit. In the Polygonums mentioned little bulbils replace a portion of the 
flowers. Saxifraga cemua usually produces a single terminal flower at the end of 
its inflorescence, the lateral flowers being replaced by little tufts of bud-like offshoots 
on short stalks (see fig. 342 ®). These buds, when they fall 05“, are either still closed 
(fig. 342 ®), or their thick, fleshy, outer scales are already parted, exposing 8 IHtle 
green foliage-leaf. On the ground they soon produce roots and grow into new 
plants (see figs. 342 ® and 342 ^). In Saxifraga nivalia little shoots are formed in 
place of flowers, each bearing a tuft-like rosette of minute leaves (fig. 342 *). These 
rosettes are readily separable, and producing roots from their abbreviated axes, 
give rise to new plants. So also in the Juncuses and Grasses mentioned, little 
shoots replace the fruits and come away from the inflorescence. These shoots are 
produced in Poa alpina (see fig. 342 ®) and in most of the other Grasses mentioned, 
in the following manner. The axis of eaeh spikelet, after producing several glumes 
at its base, forms green leaves above — as it were a grass-plant in miniature (see figs. 
342® and 342 ^®). I.<ater, these disarticulate, take root, and grow into new plants. 
More rarely do shoots arise laterally on the axis, in the axils of subtending scales; 
when this is the case they fall away in the usual manner. The earlier Botanists 
termed all such Grasses, and indeed all plants which produce bulbils in their inflor- 
escences, vivipa/rouBy the idea being, that in all of them the seeds germinated 
precociously whilst still attached to the parent. This view was probably suggested 
by the common experience of agriculturalists that Rye, Oats, and other cereals 
sometimes “ sprout ”, i.e. that when the spikes are continually wetted by rain about 
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the time of harvest, and the haulm laid flat on the ground, the embryos begin to 
develop whilst the grain is still in the ear. This premature germination, however, 
is quite independent of the parent plant, which has given up all its food-materials, 
and is already dead; the grains, held between the glumes mechanically, are no 
longer in vital connection with the plant which gave them origin. Their germina- 
tion between the damp husks is similar to what would occur between pieces of 
moist blotting-paper. But in these so-called “ viviparous plants ” the phenomenon 



Fig. 842.— Bulbil! replBolng flnwera and fruits. 


1 Saxifraga nivalit with rosettes of little green leaves Instead of flowers (natural slzeX • Two of these rosettes, enlarged; one 
of these has become detached from Its stalk. * Saxifraga eemua (natural size). < A cluster of bulbils of this plant. 
*• *• f Bulbils of same In various stages of development. * Poa alpina with bulbils replacing Its flowers (natural size). 
* A portion of the inflorescence (enlarged). A miniature grass-plant developed between the glumes of a splkeletof Pm 

lUpina (enlarged). 

is quite different from this “ sprouting ” of cereals. In them no flowers or seeds are 
formed, consequently there can be no germination of seeds still united to the parent 
plant. The detached structures, formerly regarded as germinated seedlings, are in 
reality little, leafy shoots which have been pioduced instead of flowers and fruits. 

The plants which we have just been discussing are essentially forms living in 
high alpine and arctic regions, that is to say, in regions in which they have but 
some two to four brief months in the year in which to complete their vital 
processes. In the majority of plants growing under such inhospitable conditions. 
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the flowers for the following summer are already developed in miniature the pre- 
ceding autumn, so that on the melting of the snow and the termination of winter 
the flowers can be at once expanded. When such plants can avail themselves of the 
warmth of the whole summer they are able to ripen fruit and seed. But it is other- 
wise with those which produce their flowers on a leafy axis, and which must first 
form an under-structure on which they can be produced; with these, before 
flowers can be unfolded, a considerable interval of time must elapse. Their blossom- 
ing is delayed, and the ripening of their seed takes place quite at the end of the 
period of vegetation. There is thus always the danger of early frosts or of the 
winter-covering of snow intervening before the seeds can be ripened and dispersed. 
It is in just such plants that preservation and propagation are ensured by a 
development of bulbils; these structures are more speedily produced than seeds, 
nor do they require so much warmth; further, they are not so liable to injury 
from premature advent of winter as are developing fruits. The above-mentioned 
Polygonums, Saxifrages, Rushes, and Grasses are amongst those which flower 
relatively late, and are liable, in unfavourable seasons, to a destruction of their 
seeds. The very frequent substitution in them of vegetative for sexual reproduction 
would seem to be undoubtedly correlated with this liability of seed to fail. And in 
not a few steppe-plants the substitution of offshoots for flowers is probably con- 
nected with the fact that with them, also, the season is not always long enough for 
the formation of stem, flowers, and fruit. 

It has been previously pointed out that a great many aquatic plants, with 
roots fixed in the rnud and stems and foliage floating in the water, raise their 
flowers above the surface and avail themselves of the wind and of flying insects 
for pollination and fertilization. For such plants fluctuations in the level of water 
must be of considerable moment, and it may well be that if the surface is raised 
for any length of time, flowering and fruiting are hampered, and, in many cases, 
rendered impossible. Many marsh and water plants possess, indeed, the capacity 
of stretching to the surface, the stem continually elongating as the level is raised, 
until the flowers can be expanded above the surface. But this growth in length 
has its limits, and it not infrequently happens that, even after on extraordinary 
elongation of stem and flower-stalk, the surface of the water is not attained. And 
these flowers in most cases cannot be fertilized under water; if already formed, the 
flower-buds do not open, but atrophy and fall off without producing fruits. In the 
little meres of the Black Forest, LittoreUa lacuatris, a plant allied to the Plantain, 
grows; but it only flowers and fruits in very dry years, when the expanse of water 
is much contracted and the bottom is in large part laid bare. But this is not very 
often; ten years may pass without the conditions favourable to the flowering 
fruiting of Littordla obtaining. During the whole of this time the plant must 
remain barren were it not for the fact that oflT-shoots, which take root in the mud, 
are produced instead of fruits. Thus it is able to maintain and propagate itself. 
Several Pondweeds and Water-crowfoots {Potamogeton and Bcmtmcul^) behave 
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like LittorelUbf and it would appear that the capacity to propagate by offshoots, so 
common in aquatic plants, is connected with the impediment to dowering so often 
presented by a high water-level. Cymodocea antarcticaf a submerged aquatic 
plant, which grows in great luxuriance on some parts of the coast of Australia, 
flowers so rarely that its peculiarly formed bulbils were for a long time regarded 
as its flowers. Nor has every Botanist seen the flowers and fruits of the Duckweed 
(Zemna); whilst the renowned American Water-weed, Elotlea canadensis^ which 
has been such an obstacle to navigation in canals, &c., but seldom flowers, and owes 
its very remarkable propagation and distribution, not to fruits, but to a quick and 
plentiful production of ofishoots. 

A dearth of water, also, like a too ample supply, can render fertilization im- 
possible and promote the propagation and distribution of some plants by offshoots 
to a remarkable degree. In Ferns and Mosses the spermatozoids reach the arche- 
gonia, swimming in the water which accumulates on or about the sexual generation 
of these plants (c/. pp. 65 and 68). In the great majority of cases, it is rain and 
dew which provide the capillary water wliich invests the plants, and in which the 
spermatozoids swim. And other conditions in the life of Ferns and Mosses besides 
fertilization depend on an adequate supply of water; their existence depends on a 
certain definite amount and on a certain annual duration of atmospheric precipita- 
tion. Mosses, and particularly Ferns, have but a restricted distribution in dry 
localities; or they may be entirely wanting. In humid regions, on the other hand, 
they attfiin to a luxuriant growth. The contrast in this respect is striking enough 
for illustration. Elvend Kuh, a mountain in the interior of Persia, rises to a height 
of some 3750 metros, and is the culminating point of a considerable plateau. The 
rainy season is limited to a period of two months, and a rich and well-marked 
steppe-flora covers the ground. Ferns are absent from an area some 5000 square 
kilometres in extent, whilst Mosses are only represented by a few species which pro- 
pagate by means of thallidia, rarely maturing spore-capsules. In the hill country of 
the West Indies, particularly the Blue Mountains of Jamaica, the vapour condenses 
every morning, and in the course of the afternoon is precipitated as rain. Here are 
found some 500 Ferns, and large numbers of Mosses and Liverworts. The level 
or sloping ground, rocks, the forest floor and decaying tree-trunks, all are covered 
with Ferns of every shape and size; there are groves of Tree-ferns, the trunks of 
trees are invested right up to the crown with delicate, green fronds, whilst tiny 
representatives of the Filmy Ferns (Hymenophyllacess) have actually taken up 
their abode on the foliage-leaves themselves. Within a distance of a hundred 
paces the plant-collector can find fifty difierent sorts of Ferns, and as many 
flosses. 

And between the extremes we have described there are regions with an inter- 
iDcdiate climate, of such a character, that although the fertilization of Ferns and 
• Mosses is not perpetually prevented, still wet years are rare, and several years may 
©lapse without the conditions being favourable for it. Such a region is the Hun- 
garian plains, the fields and woods of which produce only two species of Ferns and 
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some dozen Mosses. The latter have almost entirely ceased developing fruits, 
and propagate themselves for the most part by thallidia, since these can be pro- 
duced much more simply, and their production is independent of enduring drought. 

Certain Ferns must be mentioned in this connection, on the prothallia of which 
offshoots arise instead of normal, sexually produced embryos. It is true that 
they form archegonia, but they are abortive, and propagation is asexual. The 
little Fem-plant arises not from the archegonium but from the tissue in its im- 
mediate neighbourhood; the archegonia remain closed, are not fertilized, turn 
brown, and die. This substitution may be observed in Aspidwm falcatmn, in a 
crested variety of Nephrodium Filix-maa, and in the variegated form of Pteria 
Cretica, frequently cultivated in greenhouses. On the prothallia of normal forms 
of Nephrodiwm FdixrmatAy and on those of wild plants of Pteria Cretica, fertiliza- 
tion takes place in the usual way, so that it is possible that the substitution of 
offshoots for fruits is a result of the conditions of cultivation. To what causes 
exactly the phenomenon in question may be due, is, however, unknown. 

^ As factors in promoting a substitution of offshoots for fruits amongst the 
Mosses, other climatic conditions exert considerable influence. But it would lead 
us too far were we to treat of all these in detail; only a few of the fifty or so 
examples from the European Moss-flora con be mentioned here. Leucodon aciwr- 
oidea^ a Moss which rarely fruits in Northern Europe, produces instead numerous 
leafy shoots (brood-bodies) which, becoming detached, readily root on a moist 
substratum (see figs. 196® and 196'®, p. 23). Campylopua fragilia, again, scarcely 
ever produces fruits in the Alps; it forms readily separable lateral branches, the 
leaves of which are carried away by the wind. Any of these leaves falling on a 
moist spot develops green filaments, upon which little buds arise, originating 
new leafy Moss-stems (see fig. 196“, p. 23). The case of Barhula froffll 'a and 
Timmia Norvegica, growing in the Alps, is similar to that of Campylopua. Of 
several Mosses the fruits have never been seen; such are Dicra/nodontium aris- 
tatum, Barhula pajdlloaa, Ori/mmia torquata, Bryum conoinnatum^ and B. 
Reyeri. They are able to maintain themselves in spite of this by vegetative propa- 
gation. 

In addition to the cases already enumerated, in which climatic conditions, 
excess or lack of water, &c., promote vegetative as opposed to sexual reproduction, 
numerous others are known in which peculiarities in the structure of the flowers 
cause the ovaries to abort, or make it necessary that a formation of offshoots 
should be initiated if the plants are to be maintained. In this connection certain 
hybrid Fuller's Thistles and Mulleins {Ciraium and Verbaacum) must be noted. 
The plants in question are hybrids, that is to say, they are produced by crossing of 
different species. They flower early in the summer, and have ample time to 
ripen seed before the on-coining of winter, but in a number of these hybrids, owing 
to variations in the structure of the flowers and of the pollen, few or no seeds 
are ripened. On the Other hand, just these very plants form aerial buds an 
subterranean offshoots very freely. Ciraium purpureum, a hybrid between 
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Civaiwin heterophyUu/m and epinosiaHmumf and Ciravu/m affi/itie, a hybrid between 
C. heterophyUv/fin and C. olerobceu/nif are very abundant in many Alpine valleys, 
and one may find more examples of these hybrids than of their parents in many 
a meadow. Several of the Fuller's Thistle hybrids, the parents of which are 
biennial, become perennial by a production of lateral shoots from the leaf-axils at 
the base of the stem. Here also, as with climatic conditions, we find vegetative 
propagation replacing fruit-production. 

There are also many species, of which it cannot be definitely asserted that 
they have arisen by hybridization in recent times, which fruit but seldom even 
when the climatic conditions are in every way favourable for this kind of repro- 
duction. According to agriculturists, there are many kinds of Potato which flower 
only occasionally but do not ripen fruit, although the flowers and pollen-grains 
appear quite normal. It is just these Potatoes which are characterized by their 
rich production of tubers, fruit-formation being in them replaced by vegetative 
propagation. 

That plants, with double flowers, the ovaries of which, under the influence *of 
little insects (Phytopua), have undergone a deep-reaching transformation, should 
ripen no fruits is to be expected and has long been known, as also is the fact that 
these plants produce buds and offshoots freely. Of special note in this connection 
is a Bitter-cress {Cardamirie uliginoaa) often met with in damp meadows in the 
neighbourhood of Vienna, Salzburg, and Bied, growing wild with double flowers. 
On most of the plants, the fruits of which are abortive, those curious leaf-buds, 
represented in fig. 200 *, p. 41, are to be found. 

Again, with many species of plants, it may come to pass that the insects which 
should accomplish their pollination are now no longer prevalent in the region 
where the plants grow, or indeed have entirely deserted them. This category of 
plants obviously includes only such forms as are destitute of arrangements for 
promoting autogamy, in the case of cross-pollination not taking place. In a very 
considerable number of these plants, flowers and fruits are replaced by offshoots — 
offshoots of the most varied kinds, including aerial and subterranean tubers, 
bulbils, green leafy shoots, and, in rare cases, little bud-like structures, from each 
of which a thick, fleshy root arises in such a manner that the greater part of the 
offshoot consists of a root. 

As all these varieties of offshoots will be dealt with in a later chapter devoted 
to the distribution of such structures by wind, animals, and special mechanisms, it 
uiust suffice to speak here of a very few cases. Growing in sunny spots, the 
yellow flowers of the Lesser Celandine (Ranunculus Ficaria) are occasionally 
visited by little pollen-eating beetles, by flies and bees; under these circumstances 
heads of fruit are ripened here and there from the flowers. But in shady places, 
beneath bushes, and on the dark forest floor, these insect-visits are much rarer, 
.and almost all the flowers fail to ripen fruit. These shaded plants, however, 
develop little bulbous bodies in the axils of their upper foliage-leaves, which 
hecome detached on the withering of the shoot and give rise to new plants (see 
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fig. 343 ^). Those which ripen fruit, on the other hand, form no ofishoots, or only 
very few. In the Coral-root {Dentaria hvZhifera, see figs. 344 *•) a similar state 

of affairs prevails. Pollination is accomplished only by insect-agency, and where 
insects fail no fruits are ripened. The plant grows sometimes near the sunny 
border of young Beech-plantations where insects are plentiful, and also in the 
forest of older growth in whose dusky glades bees and flies, humble-bees and 
butterflies are rarely met with. Those which grow in the better lighted, younger 


1 



Fig. S4S.— Flow«n and fruits replaced by tubers and bud-Uke offshoots. 

I Oagea Ptrsiea. * Lycopodium, Sdago. • HanunculuM Fiearia. * Bud-Uke offshoot from the leaf-axil of Cfayta 

• Bud-Uke offshoot of Lycopodium Sclago. • Tuber-Uke offshoot of Jtanuneuluc Fioaria, i, *. * nat. slie; < ' enlureen* 


portion of the wood ripen their cruciferous capsules, but the others, in the deep 
gloom, are free of insects and blossom in vain. Their ovaries for the most 
abort and fall away, and only occasionally do their fruits come to maturity (c/ 
344*). But in proportion as fruit-production is arrested, vegetative propagation 
by bulbils is promoted; large bulb-like buds are formed in the leaf-axils, which 
disarticulate as summer advances and the shoot begins to fade; they are detachea 
by the wind as it sways the stems, and falling on the moist floor of the forest take 
root (fig 344*) and give rise to subterranean rhizomes (fig. 344*), Some plants 
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oeenr in these shady spots which boar no flowers at all, and depend entirely on a 
production of these offlhoots (c/. fig 344 ^). 

There are two forms of Orange Lily indigenous to Europe. One (Lilium 
CTOcev/fifi), occurring especially in the Pyrenees and South of France, almost always 
ripens fruits and forms no bulbils in its leaf-axils. The other (UUum hvMfervm), 



Fig. 844. — Flowen aud fruits replaced by bidblls. The Coral-root {Dmitaria huXbifera). 


' ^'^florescence, t Leafy shoot on which two fruits hare ripened; bulbils In the axils of some of the leaves. > Leafy shoot 
whoM Inflorescence haa atrophied ; bulbils In the axils of all the leaves. * Detached bulbils fornilng roota * Rhizome 
of Dentorta bulbifen. 

found in the valleys of the Central and Northern Alps, hardly ever fruits, but is 
cliaracterized by the bulbils it produces in the axils of its leaves; bulbils which 
disarticulate in aut umn and are scattered by the wind. But thore is no difference 
noticeable in the structure of the fiowers in these two Orange Lilies, and it is 
difficult to explain their difference in mode of propagation, save on the assumption 
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that in the regions where LUiu/m buJhiferv/m grows those insects are wanting 
which should convey its pollen from flower to flower. As the Orange Lily possesses 
no arrangements for autogamy, no fruiia are formed in the absence of insect-visits. 
It appears that this plant has lost the capacity for autogamy; at any rate if a stigma 
be pollinated with pollen from the same flower, on plants in a garden, no result 
follows. On the other hand, offshoots in the form of numerous bulbils are pro- 
duced by LUi/uT/i bulbifeiruTn,, by means of which it is propagated and dispersed. 
In several valleys of the Central Alps it does not flower at all, and thus obviously 
depends entirely upon its bulbils for propagation. 

Oagea Persica (fig. 343^) a member of the Liliaceas, repeats several of the 
peculiarities met with in the Orange Lilies. The stem of this little bulbous plant 
terminates in a fiower which, in the absence of insect-visits, withers without 
setting fruit. Little buds arise in the axils of its filamentous foliage-leaves. With 
the atrophy of its fruits these grow into little bulbils (fig. 343^); but if fruit be 
formed these buds for the most part atrophy. Nor must we omit to mention the 
ally of this plant, Oagea BoJiemica, belonging to the flora of Central Europe. 
From its specific name, Bohemica^ it might be supposed that it is solely met with 
in Bohemia; this is not so, it was first discovered there, but is distributed widely 
over Persia, Asia Minor, Southern Russia, and the Balkan Peninsula. Further west 
Oagea BoJiemica occurs rather sparingly, in Bohemia and in the neighbourhood of 
Magdeburg — ^these occasional occurrences being no doubt a last lingering remnant 
of a Steppe-flora which at some former period extended to the Harz Mountains. 
We shall later have opportunity of explaining how this Steppe-flora has retreated 
eastwards and been replaced by other communities of plants; here we may mention 
that this retreat of the Steppe-flora was accompanied by a retreat of the Steppe- 
fauna. The Steppe-antelope, Steppe-marmot, Steppe-porcupine, rat-hare, &c.. \^^hich 
existed in those times in Central Germany, have long forsaken this region, and we 
have good grounds for assuming that the insects of that period have also migrated. 
It is certainly remarkable that this Steppe-plant, Oagea Bohemica, the flowers of 
which are adapted to insect-pollination, and in which autogamy does not occur, 
should never ripen its fruit and seeds in these scattered localities of Bohemia and 
Germany. One can hardly help supposing that this abortion of fruits is due to 
the absence of those Steppe-insects which were formerly, in all probability, 
distributed also over Bohemia and Germany. Whatever be the explanation, it is a 
fact that these isolated western representatives have never been known to ripeu 
fruit and seed. But instead, at the bases of the leaves, bulbils are formed w'hich 
fall aw^y and root, maintaining and propagating the species. 

Equally instructive is the case of one of the Chickweeds, SteUaria bidboaa, now 
confined to a restricted area in Camiola and Croatia. It flourishes there in the deep, 
black humus of the forest floor, preferably on the banks of little water-courses, 
forming here and there dense, luxuriant masses. Its flowers unfold quite early in 
the spring; and although they are fairly conspicuous, standing up white from the 
green background, they are rarely visited by insects. The few flies which come to 
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them seem to be undeeired guests; they promote no pollination, and fruits are not 
ripened. 1 have sought vainly for fruits in the neighbourhood of Laibach in Camiola 
where SteUaria lyidbosa is very abundant; there were thousands of faded flowers, 
but never a fruit with ripened seeds. Its filamentous subterranean stems, on the 
other hand, bear innumerable white buds; and if one digs up a handful of the 
black woodland mould, it simply teems with these offshoots. The little streams in 
spate after a thunderstorm often wash away some of the humus from their banks, 
exposing and carrying away these little buds in the whirl of waters. Ultimately 
they are left somewhere, high and dry; and if the conditions are favourable, take 
root and establish themselves in these new localities. In this manner, at the 
present time, is SteUaria hulbosa propagated and distributed. We cannot suppose 
things have always been thus; we are driven to the conclusion that in this case, 
also, the plant, much restricted as to its distribution, is a fragment of a vanished 
flora. In the Karst district of Carniola and Croatia such fragments are not infre- 
quent, and when one puts all the facts together one may well conclude that this 
flora has retreated or been driven back in a south-easterly direction at a period not 
very remote from our own. Accompanying these changes there may well have 
been changes in the distribution of the insect-fauna, and those insects which 
formerly visited the now rare SteUaria hulbosa of the Karat, and were of great 
importance to it, may have migrated eastwards or indeed have become extinct. 

PARTHENOGENESIS. 

At the commencement of the Nineteenth Century the attention of Botanists was 
directed to a certain aquatic plant, widely distributed in the Old World from 
Ireland to China, and from Finland to Northern Africa, and occurring very 
commonly on the Baltic littoral and its islands. This plant was Chara crinita, one 
of the Characesc, which flourishes in brackish water near the sea, and here and 
there in salty, stagnant inland lakes. In whatever ditch or pool it takes up its 
abode it occurs in large quantities, sjid, forms, like many of its allies, extensive and 
luxuriant masses. It is an annual plant, dying off in the autumn. Next spring 
young plants arise from the oogonia which have passed the winter on the muddy 
bottom — and so from year to year. Ghara crinita is dioecious, that is to say, some 
plants bear oogonia only, others antheridia (cf, p. 62). Whilst in the generality 
of dioecious Characeae the male and female plants grow in one another’s immediate 
vicinity, in Chara crinita such a distribution is extremely rare. Hitherto, male 
plants have only been found at Courthezon, near Avignon, in the South of France; 
near Guqew on the Caspian Sea; and at Salzburg, near Hermannstadt, in Sieben- 
bUrgen (Hungary). I have myself found plants bearing antheridia in some little 
salty pools near Soroksar, south of Buda-Pesth in Hungary. In the North of 
• Germany on the shores of the Baltic, where Chara crinita is very abundant, a 
male plant has never been found. Nor have Botanists been wanting in their 
endeavours to find such, should any occur in this region. The Dassower See near 
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Llibeck, the neighbourhood of WamemUnde near Rostock, the two Jasmunder Bod- 
dens (inland branches of the sea), on the island of Bugen, and the Wanger Wieck 
near Stralsund, where Ohara crinita is exceedingly plentiful, have been repeatedly 
searched for male plants but in vain. And the female plants also have been 
examined in case, perchance, an occasional antheridium might occur upon them, as 
in the moncecious species of Ohara. Thus we may take it as established that in 
the Baltic region no antheridia and consequently no spermatozoids are developed. 
Nor was the attempt successful to explain the matter on the supposition that at 
the time of fruiting spermatozoids were brought by water-birds from Hungary, the 
Caspian, or the South of France. In the Baltic the egg-cells of Ohara crinita 
remain unfertilized in their oogonia; the latter fall off in autumn and, without 
stimulus from any spermatozoid, germinate in the spring. We have here an 
instance of what Zoologists have termed Parthjcnogeneais. It has been demonstrated 
with certainty that new individuals arise from unfertilized eggs in the Spruce-gall 
Aphis {Chermea), in plant-lice (Aphis), and in many bees, wasps, &c. Also, in the 
Silk-worm Moth and in Solenobia, larvae arise from unfertilized eggs and these 
pupae give rise only to females. This is of interest in that from the unfertilized 
oogonia of Ohara crinita only individuals with oogonia arise. 

Cases similar to Ohara cHnita are thought to exist in several plants found in 
water or on moist substratums. In the genus Syzygitea (now included in Sporo- 
dinia), a mould-like Fungus belonging to the Mucorini (cf. p. 54), the protoplasm 
in the conjugating branches forms the starting-point of new individuals without 
any actual fusion or conjugation taking place. So also in the Saprolegniaceae it. 
often happens that the egg-cells in the oogonia form new plants without being 
fertilized; probably renewed investigations will bring to light similar relations in 
many Peronosporese, Siphonaceae, &c. 

Amongst the Mosses parthenogenesis does not seem to be so very rare. In 
them, as in Characese, fertilization is accomplished by means of water; the plants 
are wetted by rain and dew, and this moisture is held by capillarity in the chiiihs, 
&c., between the leaves. The fertilizing spermatozoids travel some distance, swim- 
ming through the water to reach the archegonia. This distance is not very great 
in many forms, and these ripen their fruits freely. But there are several species 
in which only male plants occur in one locality and female plants in another— 
it may be hundreds of miles away. Such species are Palndella aquarroaa, which 
occurs in North Tyrol with antheridia, and in Bohemia with archegonia only; 
Qrimmia Hartmanni, found in the Alps with antheridia, and in the Carpathians 
with archegonia. Nechera Beaaeri, Avlacomnion twrgidvm, Bryvm alpinum and 
B. Duvalii, Didymodon ruber, BarbvZa retywrvifoUa, Amphoridium Mougeotn, 
Mrdum inaigne, Pterogoniwm gracile, Hypnvm rugoaum, and Thv/idiurn, ahe- 
tinvm are further examples of which we cannot treat here in detail. As it 
' impossible for the archegonium of a Moss in the Carpathians to be fertilized by 
a spermatozoid from an antheridial plant in the Alps, and as fruits are ripene 
nevertheless, though not very abundantly in truth, it may well be that these are 
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cas^ of parthenogenesis, cases, that is, of egg-cells which continue their develop- 
ment unfertilized. 

Amongst Flowering Plants, also, cases are known in which ovules sometimes, 
without ever being fertilized, form embryos which grow up into healthy plants. 
An instructive example is the case of Gnaphaliumi alpinwm ( = A wten/noria 
olpiTUi), a perennial Composite nearly allied to both the common Cat’s -foot 
{Qnaphalium dioiev/m) and Ghiaphalium carpatioum of the Alps and Car- 
pathians. This plant occurs in Scandinavia from Telemarken to Havosund (69° 
52' to 71° north, lat.), and in Kussia from Finland to the Kola Peninsula, also 
in Arctic Siberia, in Arctic America, in Labrador, Melville Peninsula and the 
whole Arctic Archipelago, in Greenland between the parallels 60° and 72“ north 
lat., finally in Iceland. Thus it is distributed in a zone surrounding the North 
Pole, some 12“ in breadth. It is absent from the mountains of Central and 
Southern Europe, and is not known to exist, for certain, on the mountains of 
Central Asia. In these northern latitudes Onaphaliv/m alpinum is exceedingly 
common, occurring abundantly in innumerable localities. But it is a remarkable 
fact that neither in Arctic America nor in Arctic Asia has a plant producing 
pollen ever been found. In the Scandinavian Flora once, in the year 1842, a 
pollen-bearing plant was alleged to have been discovered; but this has been dis- 
credited. A large number of Botanists, thoroughly familiar with the Scandinavian 
Flora, are unanimous in saying that they have never seen stamen-bearing flowers, 
and that ovaries only occur. I have myself obtained plants of Onapkalivm 
alpinvm from the Dovrefjeld in Norway, and have flowered them in my garden. 
Eveiy flower produced an ovaiy but no pollen, so that the possibility of pollination 
was excluded. A number of achenes ripened containing good seeds, and these, 
carefully cultivated, produced plants, in all respects similar to the parent form. 
When these young plants flowered the same phenomena occurred. Thus, one has 
good grounds for asserting that Chnapkalium alpinum, throughout the wide area 
of its distribution, is propagated parthenogenetically, and that its reproduction is 
not hindered by the absence of pollen-bearing plants. 

Another plant, of which it has been long known that embryos arise in its 
unfertilized ovules, is a species of Dog’s Mercury {Mercimcdis annua, see fig. 346), 
one of the Euphorbiacess, widely distributed in fields and gardens, in hedge-backs 
and waste places, throughout Central Europe. Some individuals of this species 
produce staminal flowers only (fig. 345 '), others, female flowers only (fig. 345 *). 
Its dust-like pollen is conveyed to the stigmas by currents of air, and the ovaries 
of the female flowers ripen seeds freely as the outcome of fertilization. But 
female plants have often been cultivated in pots by themselves, with the result 
that they also ripened seed, though smaller in amount than when there is access 
to pollen, as is the case with plants growing freely in the open. These results 
Were much canvassed, and discredit thrown upon them by many. It was urged 
that the dust-like pollen might have come from afar, in the air, and have entered 
the conservatory in which the experiments were conducted; and again it was 
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pointed out that many female plants of MercwrialiB anwua bear here and there 
a male flower alongside the female ones. For the refutation of these objections 
fresh experiments were necessary in which every precaution should be exercised 
to eliminate sources of error. Such experiments should be conducted in some 
district in which for miles around the plant did not grow wild, so that the possi- 
bility of casual introduction of pollen might be excluded. Fulfilling this require- 
ment is the Central Tyrol, from which both the annual and perennial species 
of Dog’s Mercury. are absent. Accordingly 1 repeated in my upland garden in 
the Tyrolese Gschnitzthal the cultural experiments originally carried out in 1833 
by Bamisch at Prague. Every precaution was taken to avoid sources of error; 



and in particular were all plants destroyed which showed a tendency to produce 
male flowers, and the utmost vigilance kept lest an isolated male or hermaphrodite 
flower should make its appearance anywhere. At the time when the stigmas 
were ready to be pollinated there were no pollen-grains of this plant anywhere 
in the neighbourhood for miles around, so that the possibility of such a pollination 
was excluded. Nevertheless the ovaries set and fruit was ripened, and from the 
seeds young plants arose. 

Another plant, also belonging to the Euphorbiacero, in which embryos arise 
in unfertilized ovules, is Goalebogyne ^idfoUa. It was introduced into Europe 
from the bush of Eastern Australia in 1829, and is now in general cultivation 
as a hot-house plant in Botanic Gardens. The first specimen introduced bore only 
female flowers, and all the plants which have been raised from thia specimen, and 
distributed over Europe, resemble it in this respect. Plants of Co^C^gy^ 
male flowers ore unknown in European conservatories. The possibility of 
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occurring on the female plants (c/. p. 300) has not been ignored, but they have 
never been detected on the plants used for observations; consequently its own 
pollen has never had access to the stigmas of the plants in question. In spite 
of this, ripe seed has been obtained and new plants raised from it, which, in their 
turn, bore only female flowers. Nor do these new plants differ in any way from 
the plant originally introduced; this observation is of importance, fis it might be 
suggested that they were hybrids, that the pollen of some other euphorbiaceous 
plant had reached the stigma, there produced pollen-tubes and fertilized the ovules 
of Codebogyne. But this is not so, otherwise the offspring would give some indica- 
tion of such origin. And the plant itself gives indication that it is not fertilized 
by any pollen. If a plant of CceUhogyne be kept apart where no pollen has access 
to it, it con be noticed that its stigmatic lobes remain quite fresh for a long time, 
even till the ovary begins to swell. Only later do they fade, when the seeds are 
well advanced. This observation is of value since in ordinary cases the stigmas 
fade very soon after pollination, and it is only un pollinated stigmas which retain 
their freshness (cf. p. 285). In view of these oft-confirmed results, from which 
all possible source of error has been eliminated, we may conclude that the ovules 
of Codebogyne ilidfolm are able to produce embryos without the co-operation of 
the male protoplasm. 

We may now consider whether the instances just described can be regarded 
as cases of true fruit-formation. As the essence of fruit-formation is a union 
of ooplasm and spermatoplasm, or in other words, fruit-production must be pre- 
ceded by fertilization, ’ and os this condition is not fulfilled these structures are 
not true fruits. In the absence of fertilization, we must regard these repixxluctive 
bodies as brood-bodies, or a special form of offshoot. As has been previously 
mentioned (p. 44), brood-bodies can arise from any portion of a thallus, from any 
portion of the stem, and from leaves of the most various kind. A brood-body 
can originate from the protoplast of a cell of a Lichen-thallus or of a Moss-leaf, 
from one in the root of an Ash-tree or in the stem of an Orange Lily, on the 
margin of an Orchid-leaf, or over the midrib of a Begonia-leaf; why not also 
from the protoplast in the oogonium of Chara crinita, or in the archegonium 
of a Moss, and in the ovules of GnapJudinm alpinunHy Mercurialis annua, and 
Coelehogyns ilidfolia'i Experience shows that in the great majority of cases, 
both in the Cryptogams and in the Phanerogams, the young commencements of 
the fruits abort if the ooplasm be denied the spermatoplasm which should fertilize 
it; but it also shows in unmistakable manner that in a few plants the ooplasm 
does not die even in the absence of fertilization. 

Without entering upon profitless speculations belonging to the domain of 
Mature-philosophy, we may discuss the question of the possible reasons for the 
curious behaviour of the “fruits” in these cases. And first of all it may be 
• observed that all the plants exhibiting the phenomenon of parthenogenesis are 
diceciouB. For such plants a crossing with other individuals is alone possible, 
i^ut what occurs should a crossing in such plants be impeded from any cause? It 
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seems contrary to the economy of plants that the egg-cell, produced at great expense 
of energy, and in a sense the culmination of a plant's activity, should wither away 
unproductive. Plants with hermaphrodite flowers can, if denied crossing, resort 
to autogamy. But this is of course impossible with dioecious plants; instead of 
autogamy the formation of embryos in unfertilized oogonia and ovules is a 
possibility open to them, whereby their outlay of material and energy shall not 
be wasted. Dioecious plants, which are likewise annuals, are especially liable 
to the danger of extinction in the absence of pollen and consequent fruit-pro- 
duction; for them the death of the individual may connote the disappearance of 
the species. Against such possibilities many precautions exist amongst plants, 
notably the formation of offshoots or brood-bodies; the leafy shoots arising from 
these structures preserve the plant from such a contingency. In the same way 
we may regard the formation of brood -bodies in the ovules of dioecious plants 
as a means contrived to prevent the extinction of the species. The fact that 
brood-bodies are formed in the ovules of not a few dioecious plants to which 
pollen has not ready access, supports this view. There has been a specimen 
of the Californian bush, Obione halimifolia (an AtripUx, Chenopodiacese), for 
many ycara in the Vienna Botanic Garden. This plant is dioecious; the Vienna 
plant bears only female flowers, and pollen is not accessible within hundreds 
of miles. Its stigmas remain unpollinated, and its ovules unfertilized. But as 
the autumn draws in, the ovaries of this plant begin to swell, and the perianth 
which ensheaths the ovary expands, and what appear to be fruits are formed. 
But these fruits are what we call '"deaf”; no signs of an embryo are to be found 
within. Thus, in this plant, no brood-body has been produced; it is impossible 
to say whether or no, at some former period, this plant ripened brood-borlies in 
its unfertilized ovules. Why the male plants of Chara crinita are abseid from 
the Baltic, and those of CfnapJialium cdpinum from the Arctic regions, are puzzles 
as yet unanswered. In Chara crinita it is only on the coast-regions that male 
plants are wanting; inland, male and female plants grow side by side. Possibly, 
climatic conditions and the vicissitudes to which our existing Flora has formerly 
been subject have brought this about, but we lack the data for continuing the 
discussion further. 

If, in the plants enumerated, parthenogenesis be but a special case of offshoot 
formation, it is a matter of indifference which cells within the ovule are the 
starting-points for the brood-bodies. In Ccelebogyne, in addition to the egg-cell, 
other cells belonging to the wall of the embryo-sac are concerned in the production 
of bropd-bodies. Cells quite outside the embryo-sac can also initiate these off- 
shoots; in which case they project as little papillas into the cavity of the embryo- 
sac, where they continue their development. In this way several embryos may 
arise side by side, a condition which has been termed Polyemhryony, This phe- 
nomenon occasionally takes place in the ovules of hermaphrodite flowers, in which 
a normal pollination and passage of pollen-tubes to the micropyle occur. This 
is the case in certain Liliaceae, polyembryony having been observed in species 
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Fv/nhia and AUvumit in both of which normal fertilization takes place. It is 
interesting to note that in the case of Alliv/m odoruTn recent investigations show 
that the accessory embryos arise actually from the antipodal cells (cf. pp. 41 G, 
417), i.6. from cells at the base of the embrj^o-sac which, in ordinary cases, simply 
atrophy. Usually one embryo only arises from this source, but occasionally all 
three antipodal cells develop into embryos. The ultimate fate of the embryo 
arising (by fertilization) from the egg-cell and of those arising from the antipodal 
cells has not been ascertained. 

A peculiarity of parthenogenesis consists in the fact that the brood-bodies 
arising in the ovules assume the form of embryos, not distinguishable from 
embryos resulting from fertilization of an egg-cell. Little tubers or buds produced 
in the ovary in places of ovules, as in Amaryllis and Crinum {cf. p. 44), partake of 
the nature of branches of the plant producing them; but the offshoots which arise 
within ovules are not branches but young plants, pj-ovided with root, stem, and leaves, 
and they are nourished by a special tissue which cannot be interpreted as a portion 
of the axis of the young plant. These offshoots arising within the ovule possess 
a new and independent axis, and herein exhibit an essential difference from the 
offshoots described in the last chapter. Why these offshoots in the ovules always 
assume the guise of embryos is a problem which we shall not solve, perhaps, until 
we have more knowledge as to the essential differences in property betw’een the 
protoplasm of the ovule and that of other plant-organs. 


HETEROMORPHISM AND ALTERNATION OF GENERATIONS. 

A sight of the sea-anemones and ever-varying polyps and corals, viewed through 
the blue-green waters of a shallow bay, at first suggests a kaleidoscopic assemblage 
blossoming plants. At a distance the crowns of expanded tentacles resemble 
red and purple Asters or the flowers of Mesembryanthemums; the skeletons of 
these organisms are not unlike, in their ramification, the branching of some tufted 
plant. I'he corals and polyps, like plants, are denied free movement, and like red 
and other seaweeds, are attached to their stony substratum. Very appropriate 
then, in view of their characteristic appearance, is the name of Zoophytes which 
Zoologists gave to these animals. 

And in their internal structure and mode of life they present certain remarkable 
points of resemblance to plants. In many species the single individuals which are 
joined together into a colony behave quite like the organs of a body, or the mem- 
hors of a single organism which discharge different functions. There is a division 
of labour amongst the individuals or polyps of the colony. One branch of the 
colony is concerned in the acquiring of nutrition, another in reproduction, yet they 
iiave a common digestive cavity, so that the juices obtained by one portion may be 
shared by others which cannot take them up from the environment for themselves, 
^o this differentiation amongst equivalent members we may apply the term Hetero- 
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morphism] it will be seen in the sequel that Heteromorphism is a condition of 
wide occurrence amongst plants. 

Zoophytes propagate themselves in two ways. They may produce buds which 
grow into new individuals, just as buds arise on the branches of a tree and grow 
into new branches; and, like the latter, the products of these buds remain attached 
to the part of the colony producing them, so that ultimately the extent of the 
colony is considerably augmented. In many Zoophytes, especially in the Polypo- 
medussB, certain branches of the non-sexual polyp-form assume the form of cups 
or capsule-like structures in which buds arise which grow into disc-like, free- 
swimming medusfiB, with a crown of tentacles. These medusas contain sexual 
organs, and from each of their fertilized eggs an embryo arises which becomes 
attached to the sea-bottom, and grows either into a non-sexual polyp or into a group 
of sexual medusas. In the last-named event the pear-shaped embryo, after swim- 
ming about for a while, becomes attached by its pointed end. On its body arise a 
number of ring-like furrows, which gradually deepen until the cone-shaped embryo 
is segmented into a number of transverse discs. Ultimately the cone disarticulates 
and the discs swim away as medusas. These medusas are sexual persons, and from 
the fertilized egg-cells, either sexual or non-sexual generations may arise. This 
alternation of sexual and non-sexual persons is known as Alternation of Generations. 

Thus within the limits of the Zoophytes we see displayed two entirely distinct 
things. First, heteromorphism, which gives us equivalent polyps on the same 
colony, variously modified for the discharge of different functions; secondly, 
alternation of generations, in which medusa-forms (sexual persons) arise by a process 
of budding from polyp-forms (asexual persons), and give rise, by a sexual process, 
to fresh polyps. Alternation of generations is an alternation of sexual and nsexual 
individuals, the one giving rise to the other. 

Both these phenomena are widely manifested amongst plants. The plant-body 
amongst the Flowering Plants may be regarded as an assemblage of shoots. Each 
shoot or branch-system consists of a series of members, of which the upper and 
younger ones are developed with the assistance and co-operation of the lower and 
older. These shoots are all united together, and the tissue which unites them, 
with its conducting-tubes and air-lacunee, may be regarded as an organ common 
to them all. From the fact that the several shoot-members have the capacity 
of independent existence, when separated from one another, they have been re- 
garded as individuals and termed "Anaphytes" (c/. p. 6). Shoots, united together 
into a plant-body, possess a common household, and division of labour is manifest 
amongst them. The Anaphytes of the foliage region serve especially for the 
preparation of food-stuffs, those of the flowering region for the production of 
sexual cells and fruits. Shoots of the latter kind are termed flowers, of the former 
foliage-shoots. Shoots arise from buds, and these may be similarly distinguished 
into flower-buds and foTlage-buds. Those which arise from foliage-buds remain, 
for the most part, attached to the plant-body, appearing as branches of the same; 
those, on the other hand, which arise from flower-buds ultimately disarticulat®» 
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leaving a scar. Thus we see the shoots of a plant-body are variously modified, 
and we may speak of a h£tero7iMrpkiarri in this connection analogous to that 
existing amongst the polyps of a coral. 

It not infrequently happens, amongst purely foliage-shoots, that the lateral 
shoots (or aziaphytes) bear foliage quite unlike that borne by the shoot that gives 
them origin. In many perennial shrubs and trees a long series of asexual shoots 
arises, of which the lowest and highest are so different, that one might easily 
suppose them to belong to different species of plants; or that a gardener had 
grafted a bud of another species upon the plant. The shoots of young Ivy plants 
(Hedera Helix), whether creeping on the soil of the forest-floor, or climbing up 
the trunks of trees or steep rock-faces, bear shortly -lobed, white- veined, dull- 
looking leaves, and produce a large number of attachment-roots which hold the 
shoot to the substratum. The shoots of an old plant, however, developed high 
up on the tree crown, or over the top of the wall, bear bright shining, heart- 
shaped leaves without conspicuous veins, nor do they produce roots at all. It 
is this latter class of shoots alone which bring forth flowers; the creeping shoots 
never do so (c/. voL i. p. 709). 

This contrast between the appearance of the shoots of a young plant and those 
produced in later years is much more marked in the Aspen (PoptUua tremula). 
The foliage-leaves of the first year’s shoots are triangular, cordate at the base, 
and only shortly stalked, they are also hairy on the under surface; those arising 
on the shoots of a thirty-year-old Aspen are circular in outline, smooth on both sides, 
and provided with long petioles. Similar is the case of many Willows, Oaks, and 
Myrtacese; in the last-named family the Australian Eucalyptus globulus is worthy 
of mention. The leaves on its first year’s shoot are sessile and cordate at the base, 
whilst on the grown tree they are stalked and curved like a boomerang. Very 
marked, again, are the differences in the character of the foliage-leaves on the 
successive shoots of the Junipers (e.g. Juniperus excelsa, japonica, phoenicea, 
chinensis, and Sahina). The leaves on the younger branches (for the first ten 
years about) are acicular, stiff and spreading; those on the shoots of later years 
are short, scale-like, and closely imbricating. Worthy of note in this connection 
is the contrast of long and short branches seen in many Conifers, e.g. the Larch 
(Larix). Though the actual leaves are not dissimilar, their insertion is, and the 
length of the shoots producing them. Whilst the short branches do not attain 
a greater length than 1 centimetre, the long branches reach to 15 or 25 cm.; 
to this contrast is due in large degree the altogether peculiar physiognomy of the 
Larch-tree, as shown in fig. 354 (c/. also, fig. 337 p. 443). 

The fruit-trees in our orchards are some years covered with blossom, and, 
with a propitious summer, they are weighed down with fruit in the autumn. 
‘Such “bumper” years ore generally followed by a series of lean years, in which 
little fruit is ripened, or flowers are hardly produced at all. The same thing 
's observed in forest treea There is a saying that Firs and Larches only form 
their cones in plenty once in seven years. This is so far right in that a good 
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fruiting year is followed, in these trees, by several sparing ones; so much so that 
it suggests that the trees are exhausted by the heavy production and require 
time in which to recover, and, by the formation of non-flowering shoots with 
green foliage, to manufacture and lay by stores of food-material. So also in 



Fig. 846.— Alternation of Qenerationa in Fema 


1 A Fem-prothalUum leen from the uudor side; arohegonla are present amongst the rhizolds and towards the sinus at the tup, 
antheridia on the margin below. > Longitudinal section of an archegonlura showing the egg-cell (shaded) In Its ventral 
portion. Tlie canal leading to the egg occupies the neck-portion. > Longitudinal section of an antherldlum showing thu 
spermatosoids coiled up witliln. * Antherldlum discharging its spermatozolda > Commencement of the asesual genera- 
tion The first timple frond of the young feni-plant (sporopbyte) is held aloft, whilst a root descends into the ground 
The young fem-plaut Is still attached to the prothallium * Complete aporophyte of the Wall-rue Spleenwort (Jtpleiiiwn 
Jluta-muraria) witli Its fronds showing sorl. f Under surfnee of a pinnule of the sporopliyte of the Wall-rue Spleenwort 
(A splenvum Ruta-muraria) showing the linear aggregations of sporangia (sorl), with lateral Indus! a. * A young protbalniiin 
arising from a spore ; the spore is below. • natural size; i x 8 ; and «xS6O;>x0;^xS;tx 240. 


many low herbs. Now and then the Orchids in the meadows flower in immense 
profusion, and we say it is a good “Orchid year"; then follow years in which, 
in the same localities, hardly an orchid-flower is to be found. 
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The impulse to the production of flowering-shoots cannot entirely depend 
on the prevailing climatic conditions of the year in which the flowering taikes 
place. For in the autumn of the previous year the bud is already laid down, 
and one can tell by dissecting it whether it will form a flowering or a foliage- 
shoot In associating climatic conditions with flower-production, it is the summer 
of the year previous to flowering which must be taken into account. This is 
well illustrated by the seasons of the years 1893 and 1894. The summer of 1893 
was, as is well known, remarkable for its warmth and long-continued sunshine. 
This was followed in 1894 (to take an example to hand) by the flowering of many 
plants in Kew Gardens which are hardly ever known to flower there in the open, 

under ordinary circumstances. Of these it will 
be suflicient to mention two Gymnosperms, 
Ephed/ra and the Maidenhair tree (Oinlcgo bUoha). 

It is easy to observe the fact that in a big 
tree, of which one side is in the full sun whilst 
the other is shaded, the shady side produces 
foliage-shoots for the most part, whilst the sunny 
side blossoms freely. Nor can one resist the 
conclusion that it is the sunshine which stimu- 
lates the flowering. The same thing is shown 
by plants, which, growing in dense forest shade, 
remain without flowers from year to year: but 
as soon as the trees about them are felled, and 
the light gains entrance, form flower-buds, and 
ultimately blossoms and fruits. The advantages 
accruing to the plant by this change in its sur- 
roundings have already been indicated on pp. 394 
and 459; but what immediate influence the sun- 
light has on the building capacity of the plant, 
and how it is that the tissue which, in the shade forms a foliage-bud should in the 
sunshine form a flowering shoot, must for the present remain unanswered. 

And now, as regards AUemation of GeneratioTis. The relations between the 
sexual and asexual generations are very various in different portions of the vege- 
table kingdom. In some groups of plants the two generations are obvious and 
distinct, in others it is very difficult to draw the line between them. In the Ferns, 
Horsetails, and Vascular Ciyptogams generally, the two generations are quite 
distinct and easily recognizable. In the Ferns the generation which bears the 
sexual organs ( = sexual generation or oophyte) takes the form of a small, expanded 
plate of cells, from the under side of which delicate hair-like rhizoids are developed 
which penetrate the soil (see fig. 189“ p. 11, and fig. 346^). This plate-lik& 
structure is usually known as the prothallium; it is either heart-shaped or ribbon- 
like and lobed, attaining a length of from *5 to 1 centimetre. The sexual organs 
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are borne on the under surface of the prothallium; the antheridia as little hair- 
like structures distributed over the surface (fig. 346 *), the archegonia, fiask-like in 
form, and having the expanded ventral portion sunk in the substance of the pro- 
thallium and the neck projecting (see fig. 346 *). In the majority of Ferns both 
sorts of sexual organ occur on the same prothallium, the archegonia on the central 
parts and in the region of the notch or sinus, the antheridia Awards the margin 
and on the lobea Fertilization is brought about by the escape of spirally twisted 



rig. S49.— Pteii/eerium aloieoriM (drawn from nature by Sellany). 


Bperniatozoids from the antheridia (fig. 346 *), which enter the neck of the arclie- 
gonium, one of them fusing with the egg-cell contained in the ventral portion of 
that organ (fig. 346*). We may regard the fertilized archegonium as the fruit. It 
does not become detached from the prothallium, but the fertilized egg-cell develops 
8%tv, into the next (or asexual) generation, which differs altogether from the 
sexual one. The egg-cell divides into several cells, one of which gives rise to the 
young stem, another to the first frond, a third to the primary root, whilst a fourth 
lorins a sucker or foot ”, which maintains communication for some time with the 
tissues of the prothallium (c/. fig. 346®). Soon after the first simple frond is expanded, 
second is formed, and the young fern-plant is now able to continue its development 
^Qdependent of the prothallium. The prothallium now dies away, and in its place 
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we have the young fem-plant with its fronds (c/. fig. 346 ®). The fem-plant bears 
no sexual organs, and must be regarded as the asexual generation (or sporophyte). 
Its first fronds provide the necessary food-materials for the production of new 
fronds, which arise in increasing numbers from the stem-apex; as a rule the stem 
remains short, or it may be elongated horizontally as a rhizome, or, in the Tree 
Ferns (c/. fig. 347), it develops into an erect caudex bearing a tuft of green fronds at 
its apex. In addition to their purely assimilating function, the fronds are concerned 
in the propagation of the plant, and produce quantities of spore-cases (or sporangia) 
containing spores. These sporangia arise in clusters, known as sori, and are usual!}'- 
situated on the under sides of the fronds (see figs. 346 ® and 346 and fig. 189, p. 11). 
In the majority of Ferns these two functions — assimilation and spore-production — 
are performed by one and the same frond, and there is no especial difference in 
structure between the assimilating and spore-producing portions. But in the 
so-called “ Flowering Fern ”, or Royal Fern (Osjnunda regalia), these two portions 
of the frond stand out in marked contrast; the topmost pinnules of the frond are 
entirely covered with sporangia, and light brown in colour, whilst the lower portions 
are bright gieen, and quite destitute of sporangia. In the Hard Fern (BUchnum 
Spicant) and Parsley Fern {AUosorus criapm) there is a distinction between tlie 
sterile and fertile fronds, the pinnules of fronds which bear sporangia being much 
narrower than those of purely assimilating fronds. In Ehipidoptei'ia peltata, again, 
the fertile fronds are disc-like, whilst the assimilating fronds are branched and 
filamentous (see fig. 348); in Flatycerium alcicome the fertile fronds are branched 
like a reindeer horn, whilst the sterile ones form great green discs in close contact 
with the bark of the tree on which it grows, and remind one of huge prothallia 
(see fig. 349). As soon as the spores are mature they are discharged from the 
sporangia and scattered by the wind. Falling on moist earth, on the bark of a 
tree, or in a rocky cleft, they germinate, producing prothallia, upon which the 
sexual organs are borne (c/. fig. 346 ®). Thus in the Fern, two stages are well shown 
in the life-cycle, (1) the prothallium, the sexual generation or oophyte, and (2) the 
fera-plant, the asexual generation (or sporophyte), which bears spores, these in tuin 
give rise to the first generation again. 

In the Horsetails (Equisetacess), which have been figured and referred to nt 
p. 14, a similar alternation of generations occurs. The fern itself is the asexual 
generation, and bears cones of sporangium-producing scales. From the contained 
spores prothallia are formed. In several species of Horsetail (e.g. Eqwisetwni 
aylvaticum, fig. 190^, p. 14) one and the same shoot bears the organs of assimilation 
and spore-production; whilst in other species (e.g. Equiaetum arvenae) these functions 
are relegated to distinct shoots; i.e. shoots formed in spring, which terminate m 
cones (fig. 190®, p. 14), and others formed later, which bear numerous green assimi- 
lating branches, but no cones (fig. 190 \ p. 14). 

In the group of the Lycopodinse very interesting conditions prevail. In 
so-called Club Mosses (Lycopodiacese) the plant is much branched, and in a 
many species of Lycopodivm (e.g. Lycopodium annotinvm, fig. 378) the shoots end 
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in cones of closely-fitting scales, each of which bears a sporangium. The spores in 
Lycopoditf/m are all alike, and on germination form prothallia, which bear antheridia 
and archegonia. It is interesting to note in passing that we have only become 
acquainted with these prothallia in recent years, and for the most part in exotic 
species. The prothallia of a limited number of European species, however, liave 
been seen. Included in the Lycopodinse is the genus SelagiTieUa {cf. fig. 111^, 
vol. i. p. 421), resembling Lycopodium in its moss-like habit, but differing from it 
in that two aorta of aporea are produced. These spores, known as raobcroaporea and 



Fig 350-AUenj»tloi of GeneratlonB in Mowb. 

' A Bpore gurmluating. « A moBi-protonenia. • Protoneina giving rue to a bud from which will arise a len^ moBB-Bhoofe. 
* Longitudinal section of tip of a male shoot of a moss-plant; antheridia are present between the scales. Kp ol a femaM 
shoot lirith archegonia; tw<i of them have much eulaiiged doe to the swelling of the young sporogonlnms within. Le^ 
female shoot of a moss-plant with fully developed sporc^onlnm at its tip. Spores arise asexually in the terminal capsule. 
> X SU)-400; « X 13; > X 80; • X 6 


ri'ucroapoTeat arise in different sporangia in the same cone, in many cases. The 
liiacrospores are relatively large, and are contained four in a sporangium j the 
inicrospores are small, and a large number of them is present in a sporangium. 
The prot hall ia. resulting from their germination are of two kinds; the macrospore 
fjives rise to a female prothallium which bears archegonia; the microspore to a 
much reduced male prothallium bearing a single antheridium. The sexual genera- 
tion — which in the Fern consists of one atructure, the prothallium here consists of 
atructv/rea, the male and female prothallia. After fertilization the archegonium 
, gives rise to a new, a se xual SelagineUa plant. 

This differentiation amongst the spores in SelagineUa (in consequence of which 
the plant is termed heteroaporoua, in contradistinction to Ferns, and Lycopod/ivm, 
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which, having one sort of spore only, are termed hx/moaporoua) is of interest, since 
it leads on to the condition prevailing in Flowering Plants. In these the alternation 
of generations is not obvious, no recognizable and detached sexual generations being 
seen. But on certain shoots of flowering plants (i.e. in the flowers) sporangium- 
bearing leaves are borne; these are the stamens and carpels respectively. The 
sporangium borne by the stamen is the pollen-sac, and the contained pollen-grains 
are the microspores. The microspore or pollen-grain, when it germinates on the 
stigma (or in the micropyle, in Conifers, c/. p. 418) forms a pollen-tube, which 
contains the male fertilizing element, corresponding to a spermatozoid. Of course 
the conditions of fertilization in most Flowering Plants are altogether different from 
those obtaining in the Vascular Cryptogams, and motile swimming spermatozoids are 
very rarely produced. The sporangium borne by the carpel, on the other hand, is 
the ovule, and the embryo-sac contained within the ovule is regarded as the macro- 
spore. As a rule but one macrospore is met with, but in certain AmentocesB (c.g. 
CarpinuSt see fig. 314 a, p. 412) more embryo-sacs (macrospores) than one are present. 
In the Flowering Plant the macrospore is not shed from its sporangium (ovule), but 
germinates in aitUt forming an egg-apparatus (c/. fig. 316 and p. 417), and certain 
other cells, which ultimately form the endosperm. These structures are regarded 
respectively as corresponding to the archegonium and female prothallium of such a 
heterosporous Vascular Cryptogam as SelagineUa. If the contents of the embryo-sac 
in Gymnosperms (see p. 416) and in Angiosperms (see p. 417), respectively, are com- 
pared with the female prothallium of SelagineUa or other heterosporous Vascular 
Cryptogam, it will be seen that the Gymnosperm shows the greater agreement 
In it the archegonia are still quite recognizable as such, though these now take 
part in quite a different type of fertilization. In all Flowering Plants (Gymnospenns 
and Angiosperms) as opposed to the Vascular Cryptogams, the microspores produce 
pollen-tubes in the vicinity of the ovules, and these penetrate to the embryo-sac 
(macrospore) and fertilize the egg-cell. In the case of Oinkgo and the Cycuda, 
however, these tubes liberate motile spermatozoids before the archegonium is 
reached, so that a vestige of the Ciyptogamic method is still retained. 

Thus we see that in Flowering Plants the female prothallium or sexual genera- 
tion is hidden away in the embiyo-sac, and is never an independent structure. 
This fact is correlated with the different manner of fertilization which obtains in 
Flowering Plants as compared with Vascular Cryptogams. 

In the Mosses the sexual organs are formed at the tips of little leafy shoots; 
fertilization is much as in Ferns, and from the fertilized egg a new (asexual) 
generation arises. This generation, known in Mosses as the sporogonium, consists 
of a stdlk (the seta) terminating in a spore-capsule above. The sporogonium 
develops within the archegonium on the sexual generation of the Moss. The base 
of the seta penetrates some distance into the fertile Moss-shoot, and is in this 
way able to absorb nourishment. As the sporogonium elongates, the archegonial 
wall stretches with it up to a certain point, then it breaks across transversely and 
the upper portion is raised up on the capsule as a sort of hood or extinguisher (the 
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cailyptTa, see iigs. *350 and 350 *). Ultimately this hood is thrown off and the 
capsule, within which quantities of spores are produced, opens. The spores are 
readily distributed by the wind shaking the capsule on its stalk. It should be 
noted that in Mosses this asexual generation (the sporogonium) never becomes 
independent of the sexual Moss-plant; the base of its stalk always remains embedded 
in the tissues of the sexual generation. In the Ferns, on the other hand, the 



Fig. Alternation of Oeneratloni in MosaeB. Vaiioua forma of aporogonlum, which aa the aaexual generation 

have been produced at the tlpa of leafy ahoota. 

SplaeAnum luteum. > An nnrlpe oapaule of the aame. * A ripe and open capaule of the aame. * Splaehnum vaseuloaum. 
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asexual generation (=the Fem-plant), though at first drawing nutriment from the 
prothallium (c/. p. 476) by its “ foot ”, soon becomes quite independent, the prothal- 
lium dying away. The form of the sporogonium is very varied in different groups 
of Mosses. In fig. 361 are shown the sporogonia of a number of Mosses, including 
species of Splacknim (8. lutevm, 8. Vdsculosum, and 8. ampuUouseiim), a rare form 
occurring on the excrements of cattle, reindeer, &c., that of the already-mentioned 
Luminous Moss (SoMstostega oaTWwndoLom cf. voL L p. 385); and in fig. 191, p. 16 
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those of Polytrichvm, Bryurrit Hylocomvum, Andre<m, and SpJuignum. The spores 
of the asexual generation germinate on a moist substratum, giving rise to a tubular 
filament which becomes segmented, and gives rise to a considerable growth of simple 
character, known as the protoTiema (see fig. 360“). Certain rows of cells of the 
protonema are colourless and penetrate the ground as rhizoids, the others are 
extended on the soil and are bright green in colour. After a while bud-like 

structures arise here 
upon the 

Moss -shoots, upon 
-aA y;/ which the sexual 

)*•' sporogonium. In 

'V v^^’A V Liver- 

sexual 

generation is much 
V ; \ \ simpler, consisting 

\l» ' of a thallus, in 

* ' • ' which the archc- 

Flg. 362 —Asexual and sexual reproduction In Saprolegnlacen. Onia and an ther- 
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Forraatlon of asexual zoospores In A cAl{/a. > Oogonia with antherldla and fertilizing TTnur- 

tubes. .Fruit. All figures x 800. (After Sacha) idiaareSUnk. tlOW 

ever, a great variety 

is met with amongst them, but the main relations of the sexual and asexual genera- 
tions are much as in Mosses. 

It will be noted that in Mosses the sexual generation is much more complex a 
structure than the corresponding structure, (the prothallium) in Fema The asexual 
generation, on the other hand, in Mosses is never independent, whilst in Ferns it 
becomes so quite soon and attains, in the latter group, to much greater structural 
complexity than in the Mosses. 

Amongst the large assemblage of simple plants which together constitute the 
class Thallophyta we find in some forms an incipient alternation of generations on 
the lines already described for Mosses, Ferns, &c.; in others there is no suggestion o 
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such alternation; and in others again (such forma are numerous), an alternation 
occurs, but of a character quite different from that of higher plants. 

First we will mention such as show an alternation of generations not unlike 
that of the Fern. It will be remembered that in the Fern there is a simple pro- 
thallium upon which the sexual organs arise, and from the fertilized egg-cell a new 
generation, of considerable dimensions, is developed which produces asexual spores, 
these in turn giving rise to prothallia. In the group of the Ked Seaweeds or 
Floridese (c/. pp. 61, 62, and 
figs. 204^ and 204 p. 53), the 
seaweed plant is the sexual 
generation and bears the rudi- 
mentary fruits with tricho- 
gynes and the male spermatio. 

After fertilization, a consider- 
able growth is initiated, which 
results in a mass of spores 
being abstricted, these spores 
being in many cases inclosed 
in a sort of capsule, which 
develops concurrently with the 
spores. This capsular struc- 
ture with its spores we may 
interpret as a very simple 
asexual generation comparable 
to the sporogonium of a Moss 
or to a Fern-plant with its 
sporea Of course this asexual 
generation is very ill-marked 
in the Red Seaweed, and it 
is diflBcult to quite draw the 
line between it and the sexual 
generation of which it forms 
a continuation. It has this in common with Mosses and Ferns; that from a single 
process of fertilization a numerous progeny of spores is begotten— spores which 
on germinating give rise to sexual plants again. 

The brown Wrack, duetts, is an example of a Thallophyte in which alternation 
of generations is not known to take place. In this seaweed every generation is a 
sexual generation, and the fertilized egg-cells, so far as is known, give rise — not to 
spores — ^but to new sexual generationa Its life-history is described and figured on 
pp. 51, 62. 

And now we come to a type of alternation of generations, prevalent amongst 
green Algae and some families of Fungi, which seems to be quite distinct from the 
*’hythmic alternation which obtains in the Mosses, Ferns, &c. The oft-mentioned 
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Fig. 353 — Asezaal and sexual reproduction In the Mueorlnl. 

1 Mycelium prodneiug asexual spores In stalked sporangia. * A single sporan- 
gium in seotiou. > Formation of a sygospore. ix40;9x260,*x 180. 
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tubular Alga, Vaucheria sessU/is (belonging to the family of the SiphonaceoB) will 
serve as an admirable example of what we mean. This plant reproduces sexually 
(o/. pp. 57, 58, and figs. 204^ and 204^ p. 53) by means of oogonia and antheridia of 
simple character; it also propagates itself by means of large asexual zoospores 
which it liberates from the tips of its tubular filaments (c/. vol. i. pp. 23, 24, and 
Plate 1.. figs. a-d). But these two classes of reproduction do not occur simul- 
taneously upon one and the same plant; but rather, so it was till lately supposed, 
upon generations which alternated with one another either regularly or irregularly. 
Sometimes the Fdiu;^^.ria-plant arising from a zoospore bore sexual organs, and 
from the fertilized egg-cell arose a non-sexual plant which gave rise to zoospores 
again; or a series of asexual generations followed one another, the series being 
terminated by a sexual generation, the fertilized egg-cells of which entered on a 
resting stage. 

The meaning of this supposed alternation of generations in Vauckeria has 
recently been cleared up by Klebs in a series of very interesting culture-experi- 
ments. Without describing these in detail we may briefly indicate some of Klebs’s 
results. If a number of young Paiic/i^ria-plants be cultivated, three possibilities 
are open; the plants may produce sexual organs; they maybe reproduced asexually 
by zoospores; or, finally, they may remain perfectly sterile. Klebs found that by 
appropriate treatment of plants, he could bring about any of these possibilities at 
will. Young plants placed in a 2-4 per cent sugar solution, and kept iu the light at 
a temperature not falling below 3° C., invariably produced sexual organs in the 
course of some ten days. Othe’* plants, which had been grown in a dilute nutrient 
solution of food-salts in the light for a short time, were removed to water and placed 
in the dark. These plants soon gave rise to enormous quantities of zoospores; iu time 
these zoospores germinated, and the resulting plants in their turn produced fi-esh 
zoospores, and so on. The third condition, that of sterility, was obtained by keeping 
plants in strong sugar solution (10 per cent), and also by other methods. More than 
this, the same plants were caused to alter their mode of reproduction by varying 
the conditions; in this way it was possible to cause them at one time to produce 
zoospores and at another sexual organs. This brief summary is sufficient to show 
that a given Fawc^eria-plant has no inherent tendency to reproduce asexually in 
preference to sexually, or conversely; and that its manner of reproduction (or its 
abstention from reproduction) depends on the conditions which prevail outside the 
plant. Thus, in Vaucheriat no true alternation of generations prevails in the sense 
in which it does in Mosses and Ferns, and every generation is potentially both a 
sexual and an asexual generatioa It is the external conditions which call forth 
the one or the other. 

In a great many other Thallophytes the same is no doubt true, though exact 
experiments have yet to be performed on the majority of them. We know it to 
be so in Botrydivm and in the Water-net (Hydrodictyon) and in others. 
Water-net (figured on p. 24) propagates asexually by the contents of its cells 
breaking tip into very numerous (7000-20,000) swarm-spores (Ahallidia) which 
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do not forthwith escape, but swim about for a while within the wall of the 
cell in which they originate. Then they join together into a tiny net which 
escapes, ultimately growing to its full size (cf. vol. i. p. 36). In sexual repro- 
duction a much larger number (30,000-100,000) of small motile bodies (gametes) 
escape and conjugate in pairs. Klebs has found here also that either of these 
methods can be produced at will by altering the conditions under which the plant 
grows. 

Among the Fungi the Saprolegniacesa show well-marked sexual and asexual 
methods of propagation. These are mould-like forms which attack fish and other 
aquatic animals upon which they are parasitic. Purely asexual reproduction occurs 
by means of zoospores which are liberated from long, club-shaped sporangia (fig. 
352^); whilst sexual reproduction (which may occur upon the same plant) takes 
place by spherical oogonia arising upon certain branches and antheridia as small 
lateral twigs below them (fig. 352®). The latter perforate the oogonium- wall with 
their "fertilizing tubes” (cf. the allied Pythiumy p. 56), but curiously enough there 
is no real fertilization. Nothing has been observed to pass from the fertilizing- 
tubes to the egg-cells, and we must regard the process of fertilization here as 
obsolete. The egg-cells, though unfertilized, put on cell-walls (fig. 352®) and ger- 
minate, as one might say, parthenogenetically. 

In the Moulds of the family Mucorini the mycelium establishes itself upon an 
organic substratum and produces, at one time, long-stalked sporangia (figs. 358^ 
and 353 ®), and at another short sac-like outgrowths which arise in pairs near one 
another and conjugate, forming a zygospore (fig. 353 ®). Whether this or that 
method of reproduction prevails in these Fungi depends, most probably, on external 
conditions; indeed examples from amongst the Fungi could be adduced in which 
careful experiment has determined that this is the case. 

In conclusion we may inquire how is it that alternation of generations is so 
widely distributed amongst plants, whilst in the animal kingdom it is of relatively 
rare occurrence. We obtain an answer to this question when we consider what 
are the distinguishing characters of those animals in which alternation of 
generations takes place. The corals, polyps, and other animals exhibiting alterna- 
tion are in great part sessile organisms, attached to their substratum. But when a 
fixed organism propagates itself and distributes its kind, it must commit portions 
of itself to the winds or to currents of water, if new regions are to be occupied; a 
condition applying equally to plants and animals. Or, as an alternative, sexually- 
produced progeny may be liberated from the mother-organism and take up new 
positions. But sexual reproduction amongst fixed organisms requires rather special 
arrangements, and even with their aid is not invariably certain. Interference with 
fertilization may connote the extinction of the species; consequently a propagation 
by asexual means is of great importance for such organisms. By a definite alter- 
nation of the two methods, by a single act of fertilizing leading to an organism 
capable of multiplying itself almost indefinitely by asexual spores, a numerous 
pro^ny is ensured even from a single sexual union. Take the case of the Fern- 
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prothallium; from one fertilized archegonium arises a Fem-plant with many fronds 
and capable of producing millions of spores. Thus the species, whilst retaining to 
itself such advantages as may be inherent in the sexual process, is likewise able 
to difiuse itself in large numbers over an extended area by means of its numerous 
asexually-produced spores. 

Allusion has been made to the advantages inherent in the sexual process. 
The investigation of their precise nature will be one of the main problems reserved 
for the second part of this volume. That a production of dowers and a ripening of 
seed is not absolutely essential for the maintenance and distribution of plants, 
seems not improbable — judging from the considerable numVier of plants which do 
well and flourish without them. 



THE HISTOEY OF SPECIES 


■ 1. THE NATDEE OF SPECIES. 

Definition of Species — Specific Constitution of Protoplasm. 

DEFINITION OF SPECIES. 

The history of plant species is founded on the history of individual plants 
given in the first section of this volume, more particularly on the results afforded 
by investigation into the processes of reproduction and propagation. It deals with 
the description of the species from its origin to its end, and also takes cognizance of 
the replacing of extinct species by new ones. Tlie execution of this task is less easy 
than the representation of the life-history of the individual which can be deduced 
from direct observation and experience. It being possible to follow the course of 
even long-lived individuals, beginning with the origin of the embryo and following 
it through all its life’s stages, the meaning of certain vital processes as, for example, 
the pollination of the stigmas and the germination of the seeds can be understood. 
The origin of most of our present species, however, which have arisen without the 
aid of man, is shrouded in mystery; it occurred in long past ages and we are 
obliged to fall back on conjectures which, however intelligent and however they 
may be supported by carefully weighed considerations, are still only conjectures 
after all. For purposes of direct observation we have only the fossil remains of 
earlier times and the species which are living at the present day. By comparing 
these with one another, and by inferring the nature of extinct forms from that of 
living species, we are able to construct a chain of conclusions which after all may be 
regarded as the best available substitute for a history of species. 

The most important foundations for these conclusions are afforded by the 
knowledge of the relations of living species to their environment, especially the 
recognition of those causes which bring about permanent changes of form, for tliis 
alone can elucidate the question of the origin of new species. Before discussing 
these important questions the nature of species must be described and we must 
understand exactly what is meant by a species. 

The definition of a species was first introduced into science by Linnaeus, and 
the Latin word “species” owes its origin in this sense to the great master of 
Botany. Linnaeus laid down that eawh species consists of similar individuals which 
are related together by their origin, and which are the unaltered descendants of 
a common ancestor or pair of ancestors. It does not affect the value of the 
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definition that Ldnnceus considered these ancestors to be creations of the “ infinitv/m 
erw”; but it is very important that he recognized existing organisms as the 
continuation, the rejuvenated portions of one and the same living being, so that 
the species is not a figment of the human mind, but is something which actually 
has an objective existence. 

Moreover, to decide which individuals are similar, i.e. of the same species, we 
take note of characters apparent to our senses, especially of the form and structure 
of the plant-body. Each species has its special features or characteristics, and all 
individuals possessing these specific marks are said to belong to the same species. 
Specific characteristics are hereditary, and are transmitted unaltered to the 
descendants. There are, however, some plant characteristics whicli are not 
inherited, but which may appear or not according as the individual develops in 
this or that place, and these must be regarded as the expression of certain external 
conditions which have an influence on plant-organization. They form the founda- 
tion for the existence of the variety, according to Linnaeus. The individuals of 
each species may vary, but the variations are not handed down to posterity ; they 
change according to position and other external influences. Systematic Botanists 
since the time of Linnaeus have therefore to consider two kinds of distinguishing 
marks or characteristics: (1) those which are inconstant and not inherited; and 
(2) those which are constant under widely diflerent external conditions and are 
hereditary. The latter determine the species, the former the variety. Each species 
may exhibit several varieties at one time, but its specific characteristics remain 
unaltered. If the specific marks should have undergone any alteration in the 
descendants, these will form a new species, or rather the appearance of an in- 
dividual furnished with new specific marks forms the starting-point for a new 
species. 

The relations of outward form and structure relied on by systematic Botanists 
in the identification of plant species depend of course on the plan of construction of 
the protoplasm of the species in question, and again only the specific constitution of 
the protoplasm determines this constructive plan. Before we can arrive at a 
correct idea of the nature of species, therefore, it is above all things necessary to 
obtain as clear a picture as possible of the relations of the protoplasm to the 
ey.tenial visible form. 


THE SPECIFIC CONSTITUTION OF PROTOPLASM. 

Mention has previously been made of the remarkable fact that the species of 
H genus differing from one another in outward appearance also differ in respect 
oE the scents secreted by them. Many Roses have diflerent scents (Rosa alpina, 
(trvenaia, cirmaTnoTneaj Gallica, Indica, Nasterana, pomi/em, ruhiginoBaf aepivm, 
&c.), and a blind man could distinguish each species by the scent of its flowers. 
I'his is also true of species the foliage, stem, and roots of which emit odorous 
substances. By rubbing the foliage of different species of Thyme in one's fingers 
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{Thymus ChamoBdrya, montamjba^ vuLgaria, Zygia^ &c.), each will give off a peculiar 
scent; and when the roots or root -stocks of different Valerians {ValeriaTUt celtica^ 
dioica, eU)ngata, officinalis, Phu, aaxatilia, Smc.), or of different species of the Asara- 
bacca genus {Aaarum Cana^ltinse, Europceum, &c.) are dug up, though they all 
smell of valerianic acid or spikenard, each species has in addition a distinctive 
odour of its own. The edible Fungi {Polyporua confl/uena, froTidoaua, ovinua, &c.), 
Garlics {Allium aacalonicum, Cepa, Pom'um, sativum, Schcenopraaum, &c.), 
various Currants {Rihea alpinum, petroium, ruhrum, &c.), and the Strawberries 
{Fragaria coUina, elatior, grandijlora, veaca, &c.) all demonstrate most decisively 
that our olfactory nerves can distinguish between the different species of some 
genera. It might also be pointed out that it is no infrequent occurrence for one 
species of a genus to be poisonous to man while another is harmless, e.g. species 
of the Star-Anise genus {lllicium aniaatum and religioaum), and of the fungal 
genus Lactarius {LactaHua delicioaua and torminoaua). It is familiar to naturalists 
how precisely herbivorous animals cixn distinguish between different species of 
plants. The caterpillar of the Oleander Hawk-moth {Sphinx NeHi) lives exclu- 
sively on the Oleander {Ncrium Oleander), that of a small Mediterranean butterfly, 
Thais Hypermneatra, only on the Birth wort {Ariatolochia Clematiiia), that of 
the small Tortoise-shell Butterfly {Vaneaaa Uriicac) only on the leaves of the large 
Stinging Nettle, and that of Lihythea Celtia only on the foliage of the Nettle-tree 
{Celtis australis). Each caterpillar can at once distinguish the only species which 
suits it from numerous other similar ones. A friend of mine once found the 
caterpillar of a buttei'fly he did not know high up on the Gletscherstock in the 
Stubai, Tyrol, which he took into the valley with him intending to feed it until 
it became a chrysalis in order to obtain the butterfly. In the valley he placed it 
on about a hundred different plants in the hope that it would settle on oue or 
other and use it as food. But it would not touch one of them, although caterpillars 
apparently suffer from voracious appetites. My friend now determined to revisit 
the spot where he had found the caterpillar and to set it at liberty there. When 
he did so it at once crawled as quickly as possible to a certain plant {Cardamine 
alpina) and attacked it with great eagerness. Later he discovered it to be the 
caterpillar of Pieria Callidice, which only feeds on the small Alpine Bitter-cress 
{Cardamine alpina). Generalizing from these instances, many more of which 
might be given, we are justified in assuming that the aromatic substances, alka- 
loids, acids, &;c., which are manufactured in the plant metabolism are quite definite 
for each particular species. But it is equally obvious that a specific protoplasm is 
necessary for the manufacture of specific substances, or, in other words, that each 
plant-species with a certain definite form possesses also a definitely constituted 
protoplasm of its own. 

The behaviour of different species with regard to temperature is especially 
worthy of note among the many observations which support this view. It is well 
known that seeds of various species which closely resemble one another in outward 
appearance differ greatly in the temperature they require for germination. Seeds 
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of one species are content with a low temperature, while those of another require 
much greater heat, although the eye can distinguish no difference in the structure 
of their coat, in their manner of storing reserve food, or in the structure of their 
embryos. The same may be said of the f i^ezing of plants. Many Californian and 
Mexican Pines (Pinus) are very like those of Northern and Central Ehirope, and 
yet the one will be frozen to death as soon as the temperature sinks below freezing 
point, while the other can sustain winter temperatures of —20® C. without injury. 
There seems to be no reason why the South European Junipers, Junipents Oxycedrua 
and pkoenicea, which are apparently of the same structure as the similar species 
Jwniperus nana and Sabina, should not flourish equally well on our mouiibiin 
heights in the Central Alps, where the latter cover whole mountain peaks and send 
llieir roots into ground which is covered with snow eight months every year, and 
is frozen hard for months together. The common Ivy (Hedera Helix) grows in 
Central Europe without any protection from the fairly severe cold of winter; the S. 
European Ivy, Hedera poetarvm, which is very similar to the common species, but 
can be distinguished from it by several external characteristics, requires a protecting 
roof in the gardens of Central Europe if it is to survive the winter unkilled by the 
frost. The same is true of two closely allied species of Marigold, viz. Calendula 
arvenaia and fvlgida, the former growing in Central, the latter in Southern 
Europe. In 1874 I sowed seeds of Calendula arvenaia from the Rhine district 
side by side in the same garden-bed with seeds of Calendula fulgida, which had 
been gathered in Sicily. Very luxuriant plants which flowered in profusion grow 
up from both kinds of seeds. The first frost in that year in the place where the 
experiment was made occurred on October 25th. Calendula arvenaia was not 
injured; its foliage was fresh and green, and remained in this condition during the 
following days, although, until November 2nd, the temperature fell every night 
from —1-5° to — 2 5® C., and in the morning the stem, leaves, and flowers were 
studded with hoar-frost. Calendula fulgida, on the other hand, was destroyed by 
the frost on the night of the 24th-25th October. Its leaves and stems withered and 
turned brown, and exhibited all the symptoms observable in death by freezing. In 
1 864 I found a Cytiaua on the rocky shores of the Adriatic Sea at Rovigno, which 
closely resembled the wide-spread Cytiaua nigricana of Central Europe, but which 
had certain distinguishing features. I named it Cytiaua aualrodia. Some of its 
seeds were collected, and from them strong young seedlings were obtained in the 
following year. These were planted in the Botanic Garden at Innsbruck with 
some seedlings of Cytiaua nigricana of the same age from the Danube valley, near 
Mautem, in Lower Austria. Both grew under identical external conditions, and 
appeared to be equally vigorous. But during the winter the plants of the Cytiaua 
from the shores of the Adriatic were killed by the frost, while those of the Cytiaua 
from the Danube valley remained healthy and strong. The experiment was repeated 
.^’ith the two plants in the following year. Young plants were again raised from 
8C(id, but this time those from the Adriatic coast were protected against the cold, 
in this manner they survived the winter without harm. Two years later both 
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the species of Cytima developed flowers and fruits almost simultaneously under 
the same external conditions, and it was noticed that the same real, if insignificant, 
deviations were present in the external characteristics which had been present in 
the parents. This difierent behaviour of plants which, on account of their form, 
are described by the Botanist as distinct species, although closely allied, can indeed 
only be explained by assuming that the protoplasm, though having on the whole a 
similar constitution, is somewhat different in each species. 

As a further confirmation of the assumption that the protoplasm of each species 
possesses properties which are lacking in that of others, we may take the case of 
the behaviour of pollen-cells in fertilization. If two kinds of pollen-cells are 
brought to the stigmas of a plant, i.e. pollen-cells of two difierent species, it usually 
happens that the one will fertilize the ovules with its pollen-tubes, while the other 
will be without effect. And yet the conditions are the same in both cases, and the 
difference in behaviour must therefore depend upon some difference in the proto- 
plasm of the pollen-cells. Protoplasts which swim about as swarm-spores in the 
same drop of water, exposed to exactly the same condition of light, heat, pressure, 
&c., display a different liehaviour if they belong to a different species. Those of 
one species will always twist to the right, those of another always to the left, some 
seek the light, others shun it for the darkest places. But since the protoplasm 
behaves difierently under the influence of the same ray of light, the same tempera- 
ture, and the same pressure, the cause must be sought for in the tiny moss of proto- 
plasm of which each swarm-spore is composed. 

The little amcebas which proceed from the spores of Myxomycetes are protoplasts 
without a cell -wall; they live on dead parts of plants, where they feed, grow, divide, 
and multiply. When the right time comes these amcebae fuse together to form a 
body known as a plasmodium, which is ultimately converted into a m«jiss of 
sporangia (cf. vol. i. p. 572). Although the little amcebae of difierent species cannot 
be distinguished from one another, and the plasmodia look like masses of formless 
protoplasm which only differ sometimes in colour, the resultant sporangial forms 
exhibit a remarkable variety of forms. From the plasmodium of Stemonitia 
fuaca there arises a network of dark brown threads which is penetrated by and 
borne on a central axis like the shaft of a feather (see figs. 355 ^ and 355 ^); from 
that of Spumaria alba is formed a white slimy mass resembling the “ cuckoo-spit 
of the Cicodellidas and enveloping stem and leaves just in the same way (see fig. 355 
from the plasmodium of Dictydium cemunm there arises a globe-like lattice-work, 
with strong longitudinal ribs and delicate cross-bars, which is carried on a hooked 
stalk (see figs. 355* and 355*); from the formless plasmodium of CrateriuTTb^ 
minutwm, arise stalked cups of a gray colour (see figs. 355* and 355^); from that 
of A rcyria punicea short stalked conical bodies not unlike Strawberries (see figs- 
356 *• '*); the plasmodium of Ly cogala epidendrum, which penetrates the wood 
of dead tree-trunks, forms balls of the colour of red-lead, about a centimetre m 
diameter (see fig. 355 and out of the plasmodium of Leocarpua fragilia, which 
spreads over dead branches and twigs, proceed stalked egg-shaped sporangia, with 
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little brown coats (see fig. 355 And all these peculiar forms arise under similar 
external conditions from apparently similar slimy and formless masses of proto- 
plasm. 

The same thing occurs in the Mushroom and Toadstool Fungi (Hymeno- 
mycetes) which develop in the mould of the forest ground and on the dead bark 
of tree-trunks. The mycelium is a network of white threads and strands, and 
neither the form of the colourless elongated cells composing the network nor 



rig S6fi.— Myxomycctea 


* A i^up of BporauglHof &'<«m 0 mtM/Tuoa. > A single Bporongiam; x 0. • Dendritic mue of iporanglB of iS^umaria atfra on 
a Grass leaf. « Sporangium of Diatydium oemuum; x 2fi * A group of sporangia of Uie same * and f Sporangia of 
Craterium minutum; * x 25. > Sporangia of Arcyria punicea. • A single sporangium; x 10. Fart of the neMlke 

caplllltium of the same; xl60. » Fructlflcation of Lycogala epidendrum on a piece of wood. » Leocarptu fragUn, a 
Plasmodium on the right; several sporangia on the left 


the protoplasm within the cells afibrd any indication by which we can judge 
the species to which the mycelium belongs. But how different are the fructi- 
fications proceeding from these apparently identical mycelia. In a part of the 
forest ground not twenty paces across there grow large specimens of Boletvs 
^lulis with chestnut-brown hemispherical caps; a little distance off a group of 
Chantarelles {CamBia/rell/aa cibcirvus), with yellow colour like yolk of egg, close 
V the Fly-agaric {Agaricua muscarius or Amcmita muBoaria)^ with snow- 
^hite stipe and crimson cap (piLeua) spotted with white, and near at hand, from 
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a mycelium which has penetrated the bark and wood of a Beech-tree, grows 
the horse-shoc-sliaped ashen -gray Polyporua fomentai'ivs — to mention but a few 
of the commonest forms. 

The fruits resulting from the conjugation of the unicellular Desmids are 
minute balls of protoplasm, and although they may originate from very different 
species, outwardly there is not the slightest distinction between them. But as 
soon as these small balls of protoplasm begin to develop, the greatest variety 
of cell-forms is the result. Each is fashioned after the form of the parent in- 
dividuals which produced the fruit by conjugating. One cell will be half- 


1 2 



Fig 366 — Desmidleso. 


1 Jtfi 0 r(Mtena« jpapiXLifvra. > Miertuteriat mnrta ■ Coantarium polygonwn, * Xanihidivm aeuleatum. ■ Staurastrum 
/urealum • Euaatrum oblongwn. » Penium Brebiuonii. • Cloaterixtm Lunula » Xanthidium oetoeome. “ Staur- 
aatrum aUemana (two views) Coamanum tetraophtkalmuin. n Aptogonum Deamtdwm. All tlie tiiriires luagiiifled 
about 20U times. 

moon-shaped, another cylindrical, a third angular and table-shaped, others again 
stellate and with manifold projections; some have a smooth surface, while the 
cell-wall of others is beset with spines or studded as if with pearls. The figures 
above, representing twelve different species of these Desmids, will give some idea 
of the multiplicity of their forms. And all these varieties spring from apparently 
identical masses of protoplasm, and develop side by side in the same drop of water, 
under* the same illumination, the same temperature, and, generally speaking, under 
exactly the same external conditions and stimuli. 

All these observations and results seem to indicate that the hypothesis iia 
to a specific constitution of the protoplasm in each species is almost a necessary 
assumption. The word " constitution ” has been purposely used instead of ‘‘ com- 
position ", which might be taken to mean essentially the same thing were we 
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dealing merely with a chemical compound. Nothing would be more natural 
than a comparison with inanimate things whose outwardly perceptible features 
are the expression of a definite chemical composition, Le. of a certain grouping 
of molecules and atoms which can be represented by a certain formula. But 
although this comparison is allowable in general, yet there is an essential difiercnce 
between mineral and plant species. No formula can be given for the protoplasm 
of a species of plant, and the structure of a protoplast cannot be compared with 
that of a crystal. Each protoplast represents an organism which contains very 
many chemical compounds. It is able to renew them when required, and to 
modify their grouping as dictated by external stimuli. With these displacements 
tliere must of course be a temporary alteration of structure, i.e, of the grouping 
in the formed part of the protoplasm. But all these displacements and alter- 
ations take place in each species according to the same plan. I'he same chemical 
compounds, the same aromatic bodies, the same acids and the same alkaloids, &c., 
can alone be demonstrated. The recently-formed parts agree with those already 
present, and merely fill up the places previously assigned to them. This unalter- 
able law of form which governs the working of the protoplasm in each species is, 
tliercfore, dependent on some structure of the protoplasm which is beyond the 
perception of our senses, and it is this which is tenned the specific constitution of 
the protoplasm. 

In the above-mentioned Desmids, which afford such especially instructive 
examples, and in numerous other unicellular plants where all the formative 
processes are carried on within a single protoplast, it is easy to see the connection 
l)etween the outward appearance and the specific constitution of the protoplasm. 
It is more difiicult in species where there is greater division of labour, a division 
into manifold cell-forms and a gradual succession of different members. One 
might compare the processes occurring in them with similar processes in mineral 
species, which, with the same chemical composition present a great difference 
in their outward form and appearance. Carbonate of lime, which forms the 
mineral species calcite, appears in four kinds of crystal-forms, but they all belong 
to the same system, and can be derived from one another. In the same way 
tlic varied cell-forms and tissues, as well as the cotyledons, foliage, and floral- 
leaves, which arise from the same plant in regular succession, are to be regarded 
as members of the same system, succeeding one another in definite rule, although 
the specific constitution of the protoplasm in the particular species undergoes 
no change. 

M one time the idea was prevalent that there are two kinds of protoplasm, 
i^lioplasm and cytoplasm. To the former was assigned the formative activity, 
while the latter was regarded as merely a nutritive plasm or medium. Subse- 
quently it was shown that in every protoplast there is a more definite part, termed 
.the nucleus, which dominates the whole, especially in the building and renewal 
of the cell-wall, while it also takes a leading part in cell-division and multiplica- 
tion. Thus the assumption that all formative processes are carried on through 
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the cell-nucleus was held to be correct. The fact of the constancy of species 
from generation to generation was therefore referred, especially, to the specific 
constitution of the cell-nucleus. Since the nucleus plays such an important part 
in the process of fertilization, which precedes the inception of the new individual 
in sexual reproduction, the hypothesis was put forward that the constancy of 
form in the offspring, or, in other words, the transmission of form, depends upon 
the specific constitution of the nuclei taking part in this process. Nor would 
this hypothesis be open to objection had not recent investigations shown it to 
be extremely probable that portions of the male cell other than the nucleus assist 
at this process. If, as it appears, more than the mere nucleus passes over from 
the pollen- tube at fertilization (cf. p. 417), how can we certainly allege that (to 
take a definite case) all the properties which the young plant inherits from its 
male parent are transmitted through the medium of the nucleus? If it be true 
that a certain portion of the cell-protoplasm takes part in this act, it must be 
proved that it plays only a subordinate part in the process (e.g. a nutritive function) 
before we can attribute to the nucleus the part of sole carrier of transmitted 
properties. 

To the proposition that new individuals with the unaltered properties and 
characteristics of the species can only spring from the protoplasm of this nucleus, 
we cannot assent. Thousands of plant-species reproduce ascxually in unaltered 
form by spores and other offshoots. As already stated so often, every young cell 
of a j)lant may be the starting-point of an offshoot or brood-body, and so may 
lead to the beginning of a new individual; and an individual produced in this 
way boars all the characteristics of the parent plant whicli produced the ofFshoc)t. 
It might even be asserted that the features of the species are more certainly 
inherited in the case of reproduction by ofishoots and brood-bodies than in sexual 
reproduction, and in a subsequent chapter it will be shown that it is sexual repro- 
duction alone which affords the possibility of posterity with altered characteristics. 

The view that the part surrounding the nucleus of a protoplast, the cell-proto- 
plasm or cytoplasm, has no formative importance is not borne out by the evidence 
of investigations into the origin of the so-called galls, which we shall discuss in 
detail later, nor by our knowledge of hybrids. On the contrary, hybridization 
causes not only an alteration of form in the new individual arising from the 
germ-nucleus, but also an alteration in the form of the tissue in the region of 
the ovule exclusively iniluenced by the cytoplasm, so that the effect of hj^bricli- 
zation can be recognized even in the fruit which arises from the ovary. Every 
influence on the cell-nucleus must be transmitted through the cytoplasm. But 
it would be much more difficult to imagine that the cytoplasm remains quite 
indifferent to this transference than that it also experiences a change identical 
with or similar to that undergone by the cell-nucleus. Fortified by these con- 
siderations, we may then assume (1) that all protoplasts which we know are able 
to form the starting-points of new individuals have the capacity of transmitting 
the external form of the species unaltered to the oflTspring, and (2) not only a part 
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but the whole of the protoplasm of any species possesses the specific constitution of 
that species. 

It is of the greatest importance not only for the existence of the species, but 
also for the origin of new species, that the protoplasm, by reason of its specific 
constitution, should always take the same form. New species can only arise from 
those already in existence. This is equivalent to saying that the protoplasm of 
an existing species must undergo alterations in its constitution. Living pi'otoplasin 
with new specific constitution must be produced from what already exists How 
such a fundamental alteration is effected can only be guessed at by roundabout 
methods. One has to be content, as in so many other instances, with the results 
of experiment and experience, and with ascertaining, above everything, what in- 
fluences are capable of altering the outward form of a whole or part of a plant 
either temporarily or permanently. 


2.— ALTERATION IN THE FORM OF SPECIES. 

Dependence of Plant Form on Soil and Climate. — Influence of Mutilation on the Form of Plants. — 
Alteration of Form by Parasitic Fungi. — Alteration of Form under the Influence of Gall- 
producing InseetB.- Origin of New Forms by Crossing. 


DEPENDENCE OF PLANT FORM ON SOIL AND CLIMATE. 

The little town of Kitzbtihel, in the North-east Tyrol, bos a very remarkable 
position. On the north rises the Wilde or Vordere Kaiser, a limestone chain of 
mountains with steep, pale, fuiTOwed sides^ and on the south the Rettenstein group, 
a chain of dark slate mountains whose slopes are clothed far up with a green 
<iovoring. The contrast presented by the landscape in its main features is also to 
be seen in the vegetation of these two mountain chains. On the limestone may be 
patches of turf composed of low stiff Sedges, Saxifrages whose formal rosettes 
and cusliions overgrow the ledges and steps of the rugged limestone, the yellow- 
llowcred Auricula, the Rock-rose-flowered Rhododendron, and white-flowered Cinque- 
loil adorning the gullies, dark groups of Mountain Fines bordered with bushes of 
Alpine Rose; and opposed to these, on the slate mountains, ore carpets of thick turf 
<*oinposed of the Mat-grass sprinkled with Bell-flowers, Ai'nica montana and other 
Composites, groups of Alpine Alder and bushes of the rust-coloured Alpine Rose — 
these are contrasts in the plant-covering which would strike even a cursory observer, 
auil would lead a naturalist to ask what could have been the cause. No wonder that 
the enthusiastic Botanist, Franz Unger, was fascinated by this remarkable pheno- 
in the vegetable world. In his thirtieth year, furnished with a comprehensive 
scientific training, he came as a doctor to Kitzbiihel, and with youthful ardour 
he used every hour of leisure from his professional duties in the investigation 
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of the geological, climatic, and botanical conditions of his new locality, devoting 
his fullest attention to the relations between the plants and the rocks forming their 
substratum. The result of this study was his work, published in 1836, On the 
Influence of Soil on the Distribution of Plants as shown in the Vegetation of 
the North-east Tyrol^ which marked an epoch in questions of this sort. The ter- 
minology introduced in the book found rapid entrance into the Botanical works 
of the time. Unger divided the plants of the district according to their occurrence 
on one or other of the substratums — in which lime and silica respectively pre- 
dominated — into (1) those which grow and flourish on limestone only; (2) those 
which prefer limestone, but which will grow on other soils; (3) those which grow 
and flourish on silica only; and (4) those which, whilst preferring silica, will grow 
on other soils. He tabulated his results in such a way as to show clearly how 
certain species grew on the limestone and others on the silica-containing rock. 
Naturally these facts elicited a number of speculations. If the species Gentiana 
Glusii, Hutchinsia alpina, and Juncus monanthos growing on the limestone soil 
are replaced on the slaty soil by the similar (but yet distinct) species, Gentiana 
acavlis (excisa), Hutchinsia brevicaulis, and Juncus trifidus, we are justified in 
assuming that the diflerence in form is due to the influence of the substratum, i.e. 
to the influence of the chief materials in the rock — limestone and silica. But it 
has yet to be ascertained and proved, if possible by experiment, how this influence 
works; whether limestone and silica, respectively, introduce certain compounds into 
a plant, thus altering its outward appearance, or whether the diflerence is due 
rather to the fact that each plant -species requires so much lime or so much 
silica, and that when this is lacking in the soil the outward form becomes changed; 
or again, whether, after all, the physical properties of the substratum, its porosity, 
capacity for retaining water, and its specific heat, have not more influence on the 
form of plants than its chemical constitution. 

Unger and his followers, amongst whom I enroll myself, thought they wouM 
obtain an answer to these questions by comparing the chemical composition of the 
plant-ash with that of the soil in which the plants were grown. But the refiults of 
careful investigations were anything but satisfactory. Both the substances named, 
the presence of which was supposed to be of special importance, could be demon- 
strated in most of the soils examined. Labrador felspar, hornblende, and other 
minei-als in crystalline slate yield as much lime in the upper soil as is required 
by plants demanding or preferring limestone (classes 1 and 2, above), whilst the 
Limestones, which almost all contain clay, have silica enough for the needs of 
plants which demand or prefer silica (classes 3 and 4, above). Moreover, it was 
shown that plants have the power of obtaining materials which are valuable to 
them even when these occur around their roots in hardly appreciable quantity, so 
that they actually become accumulators of certain materials, and in this waj' 
a substance of which there are only minute traces in the underlying rock m^y 
be relatively abundant in the superficial layers of soil impregnated with the dead 
plant-remains (c/. vol. i. pp. 70 and 259). 
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Under these circumstances it is a matter of indifference whether 10 per cent 
or only traces of lime or silica can be demonstrated in the soil, and the hypothesis 
that plant-species which grow on limestone fail to grow on slate because they 
are not able to supply their need of calcium, or that the plants growing on slate 
cannot flourish on limestone mountains because they cannot obtain the necessary 
amount of silica, must be abandoned, as well as the assumption that these substances 
when absorbed as food serve as a stimulus to change of form. 

I strongly supported this latter hypothesis at the time, and thought I should be 
able to strengthen and confirm it by careful cultural experiments. Seeds of several 
species which demand lime were sown in soil containing hardly perceptible quanti- 
ties of lime, and the seedlings were watered with w'ater devoid of calcium; in 
another place seeds of species demanding a silica-containing substratum were placed 
in soil which contained much limestone, and the seedlings were watered with lime- 
water. At first it seemed as if an alteration of form had actually taken place in 
some individuals. But this was a mistake, or rather, the alteration only consisted 
in the greater or less luxuriance of the foliage, lengthening or shortening of the 
stem, abundant or scanty development of flowers and the like. But no actual 
change of form which would be retained by their descendants could be obtained. 
The species of plants accustomed to lime, grown on a soil devoid of lime, presented 
a miserable appearance, with scanty flowers which ripened only a few seeds, 
whilst the silica-domanding species grown on lime-containing soil soon withered 
and died without flowering at all. The change of form, indeed the actual inter- 
change I had anticipated between the closely allied species which grow on the 
two rocky substrata in a state of nature, did not occur at all. 

If we still take the case of siliceous and calcareous plants, and regard the soil 

as the source of free inorganic substances which influence the plants, we are 

forced to assume that greater quantities of one substance will be injurious to one 

or other of them. The absorbent cells have the capacity of choosing between the 

■substances at their disposal, but this capacity has a definite limit in every species. 

The cells can absorb as much as they require from a very weak solution of 

common salt, soda, gypsum, calcium bicarbonate, &c., but a concentrated solution 

ot these salts may injure and destroy their structure and function. If it 

i-s allowed to act for any length of time on the cells whose function is to absorb 

inorganic nutriment, the death of the whole plant will inevitably result,^ If the 

^loss which grows on blocks of granite is watered with a saturated solution of 

HTpsuni; if the soil into which our Meadow-grasses send their roots is watered 

^'ith a saturated solution of common salt; or if the humus in which the plants of an 

upland moor grow is mixed with sodium carbonate or calcium bicarbonate, the plants 

uivariably perish, and the same mineral substances, which in a very weak solution 

are needful, or at any rate harmless, become poisonous when the solutions are 

concentrated. The fact that one species of plant prefers this and another that 

iiiineral substance (see vol. i. p. 73), however, renders it probable that the injurious 

effect of materials in large quantity in the soil varies, that a large quantity of 
Vol. II. © 'i ^ gj 
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common salt would be injurious to one species, and an abundance of sodium or 
potassium salts to another. From the present standpoint of our knowledge 
concerning the absorption of inorganic materials by plants, therefore, Unger's 
classification, especially the expressions silica-demanding and silica-preferring, is no 
longer suitable, and it would be more to the purpose to speak of plants which are 
injured by lime, potash, &c. 

The difference in the vegetation on the closely adjoining limestone and slate 
mountains met with in so many places in the Al^ s, and so well seen in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kitzblihel, where the climatic influences on the two ranges are identical, 
can be accounted for most satisfactorily in the following way. Plant-species which 
demand or prefer a siliceous soil are absent from limestone mountains wherever 
their roots would be exposed to more free lime than is beneficial; if present they 
would be weakened, and thus vanquished in the struggle with their fellows, to 
whom the larger quantity of lime is harmless, and they would eventually perish. 
These plants flourish luxuriantly, however, on slate mountains, because there the 
soil does not contain an injurious amount of lime. The absence of species, demand- 
ing or preferring lime, from slate mountains can be explained in the same way. 
When seeds are brought thither by the wind from the neighbouring limestone 
mountains and germination commences, their further development is visibly 
retarded; they dwindle wherever there is not much lime, and are overgrown 
and suppressed by the siliceous species which flourish there so luxuriantly. The 
brown or black mass formed by the decomposition of dead plant residues, known as 
humus, plays a very important part in the contrasting vegetation on limestone and 
slate mountains. To obtain a true idea of its significance it must first be pointed 
out that three distinct stages can be distinguished in the development of a 
continuous and intricate plant-covering. To the first stage belong the jdants 
which settle down on the bare earth content with a substratum wholly devoid of 
humus; in the course of time they conquer the most barren rock, the barest 
boulders, and the dreariest shifting sands. The species of this group belong chiefly 
to the Lichens, Mosses, Grasses, Pinks, Crucifers, House-leeks, Saxifrages, and 
Composites, whose spores, seeds, and fruits are exceptionally well adapted for wind 
distribution, and can be transferred with ease to the steepest slopes and the most 
uncompromising crags. The second stage includes plants which require a moderate 
amount of soil mixed with humus; they establish themselves on the ground pre 
pared by the first settlers, wresting it from them and taking possession, and then 
suppressing and overgrowing them entirely. These plants belong to very different 
families, whose distribution and establishment are effected in very many ways to 
be described subsequently. The third stage of development consists of plants for 
which the abundant humus stored up successively by the plants of the second stage 
is absolutely indispensable. Bog-moss, Lycopodiums, Sedges, and Heaths form the 
chief part of this stage. In the course of years the amount of inorganic materials 
in the soil which supports the plants of the third stage continuously diminishes. 
Plants whidi require a large quantity of inorganic salts languish, and are, moreover, 
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overcome by saprophytes which find a suitable habitat there and fiourish in 
abundance. The decayed portions of Saprophytes contain relatively little inorganic 
material. No trace of lime (in particular) is to be found in their ash. In this way 
a superficial layer of humus is formed which actually excludes a large number of 
plants. The next deeper layer may contain a considerable quantity of inorganic 
salts, but they are valueless to plants rooted in the upper (humus) layer, as they 
cannot penetrate it. It has been shown by experiment that pure humus possesses 
the power of holding back materials which are soluble in water. It possesses this 
property to such an extent that if salt solutions are filtered through a layer of 
humus the water which escapes below is almost pure. It is therefore impossible 
for inorganic substances from the deeper layers of the soil, much less from the 
underlying rock, to reach the surface layer of humus in solution by diffusion; and 
if some mineral ingredients are not introduced by irrigation or flooding, the upper 
layer of soil consists of pure humus on which only saproph^’-tic plants can flourish. 

The formation of such layers of humus occurs much more easily and quickly on 
slate mountains than on limestone, because in the former the rock and the products 
of its decomposition retain water much better, and a uniform saturation promotes 
the . development of humus, and also because on slaty soil the second stage of the 
development of the plant-covering consists of plants which require very few inor- 
ganic food -substances, and accordingly very few inorganic materials are yielded 
by the humus, which originates at the cost of the decaying portions of these plants. 
But a thick stratum of pure humus may also arise in course of time on lime- 
stone mountains. Only the soil must be uniformlj^ moist in that spot, and 
neither sand nor mud must be deposited on it. If these conditions are fulfilled a 
deep humus will gradually spread itself over limestone rocks and debris in the 
third stage of development, the superficial layer of which will contain no trace 
of lime, but will afford an excellent soil for silica-loving plants (i.e. for those to 
which lime is injurious). The isolated occurrence of so-called siliceous or slate- 
plants on limestone mountains, even in the middle of a patch of plants which are 
characteristic of a limestone soil, may be naturally explained in this fashion. 

The water which moistens the rock and soaks the soil has, apart from its 
mechanical action, the important function of opening up mineral substances and 
of forming solutions from which the absorbent plant-cells may take their choice. 
The atmospheric water which penetrates into the earth from above is especially 
valuable as a solvent on account of the carbonic acid gas it contains. It is 
immeasurably more valuable to every part of the soil which is riddled by the 
roots of living plants than the soil-water, so poor in carbonic acid, which collects on 
impervious strata of the soil and soaks upwards through the superficial layers. 

The, power of the soil to retain water depends mainly on the extent of breaking 
'^P undergone by the rock whose disintegration has formed the soil and upon the 
^-laount of clay which has arisen from this disintegration. But the amount of 
humus which in course of time has mixed with the disintegration and the decom- 
position products of the underlying rock is also an important factor, and thus veiy 
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complex conditions arise which render the estimation of the soil’s capacity for 
retaining water very difficult. If permeable sandy soil, poor in humus, is deprived 
of ground water and is dependent for its moisture solely on the atmosphere, the 
plants growing in it will be retarded in their development if rain and dew are 
absent for any length of time, and their outward appearance will be altered by this 
restriction of growth. Annual plants subjected to a lack of moisture in the soil, 
just at the time when their growth should be at its maximum, show best how far 
these alterations wjll go. The stem-structures remain short, the foliage-leaves 
shrink to their smallest extent, and no lateral shoots are developed. Only a few, 
or perhaps only one, of the flower-buds mature; it is small, opens comparatively 
very early, and the whole plant has a dwarfed aspect. Annual plants of the Poppy 
{Papaver RhosaSt aomniferum), Pheasant’s Eye {Adonis CBstivalia, Jlammea), Corn- 
cockle (A ^rrostemmaGi^^^o), Comfiower{CentaureaCyaniia),8ijid common Groundsel 
{Senecio vvlgaria) grown on a dry soil difler from plants grown in the same place, 
but in a damp year, to such an extent in the size of all their parts that at first sight 
they might be mistaken for other species. A clay soil which retains water is less 
exposed to danger of too great dryness, but if it is not mixed with humus, and 
therefore loosened, it has the disadvantage that the water it contains cannot take 
up the inorganic foods quickly enough and in sufficient quantity for the require- 
ments of the plants. This drawback explains the surprising fact that plants grown 
on heavy wet clay soils have a dwarfed appearance exactly like plants growing on 
dry sandy soil. In regions liable to flooding by streams and rivers where not 
infrequently sandy and clay soils, in all degrees of porosity and admixed with 
humus in all possible proportions, are to be met with within a few yards of one 
another, certain species of plants are to be found^growing near together in all imagin- 
able degrees of size, e,g. Aster Tripolivmt Bidena cemua and tripartitat Pdyqonum 
lapathifolimUt Rumex maritimuBf Veronica Ana^allia. In places where tlie 
seedlings cannot find enough free mineral foods, in spite of the abundant moisture 
in the soil, the stem rises to some 3-8 cm.; in places which favour the absorption of 
food, to some 50-80 cm. We will describe only one species, Veronica Anagallis, 
more in detail. Plants of this species are found with stems 3-6 cm. high and 0‘5 
mm. thick, with foliage-leaves 6-12 mm. long and 6-6 mm. broad when fully 
developed. The number of flowers in one inflorescence is about 4-5, the calyx and 
ripe capsular fruit measure 3 mm. in length. Contrasting with these are plants 
with stem 30-50 cm. high and 7-8 mm. thick, whose fully-formed leaves are 80 nnn. 
long and 35 mm. broad. There are 40-50 flowers in each inflorescence, and the 
calyx and ripe capsule measure 4-6 mm. in length. Generally speaking these 
plants are about ten times as large as the others. If the soils which give rise to 
such surprising differences in size are examined it will be noticed that the dwarfed 
specimens are rooted in a heavy soil devoid of humus, while the large luxuriant 
plants flouri^ in a clay soil which is mixed with plenty of humus, and JS 
therefore very open. Obviously the plants could not obtain from the heavy clay 
soil what they required for the structure of a vigorous plant, even although the 
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ground was weU moistened and warmed; but this they could obtain in abundance 
from the saturated clay soil containing the humus. 

It has been already stated that the ground water is less favourable for vegetation 
than rain and dew on account of its paucity of carbonic acid. But the moistening 
of the ground by water which wells up from below brings other evils in its train. 
By this means the soil is over-saturated for a long time, a condition which the roots 
of most land-plants will not tolerate. When it remains stationary for a long while 
potassium and sodium salts, and, under certain conditions, humous acids pass into it 
from the wet earth in quantities anything but advantageous to the plants. Vege- 
tation, therefore, exhibits a scanty growth in places wliere the ground water 
influences the stratum of soil penetrated by roots, and it usually consists of 
comparatively few species. 

In low-lying regions, where the ground water rises to the surface, we have the 
formation of lakes and ponds with variable water-level. Sometimes the plants 
growing in such places are quite submerged, while at other times their stem 
and leaves are above water. Land plants do not take kindly to this. Most of them 
cannot survive very long immersion; they become suffocated, die, and decompose 
under water in a few days. Only a few species have the remarkable power of 
growing equally well below or above water, and these are, of course, extremely 
interesting on account of their form. In accordance with the great contrast 
presented by the external conditions of life to which these species are temporarily 
exposed we have a fundamental change both in their outward appearance and in 
tlie internal structure of their several organs. In order that the stem and leaves 
should be held in the best position by the flowing water, the mechanical tissue in 
submerged varieties of these species is much reduced (see vol. i. pp. 424 and 665) 
They are also devoid of the contrivances which usually regulate transpiration, since 
no evaporation occurs under water. Stems grown under water consequently appear 
limp and flaccid when taken out of it; their leaves, when compared with those 
growing in the air, are much weaker and more delicate. They have no gloss, but 
are brighter green in colour, and in the air they collapse and dry up in a very 
short time. A vertical section through the leaf shows that the number of cells 
between the upper and lower epidermis is much reduced, and that the cells are 
shortened in a direction perpendicular to the leaf surface. The foliage-leaves of 
Veronica Beccahv/ngaf when grown under water, are hardly one-tliird as thick as 
those grown in the air, and between the upper and lower epidermis there are only 
4- 5 layers of short cells, while in corresponding leaves of aerial plants there are 
10-12 cell-layers and a distinct division into palisade and spongy parenchyma (see 
'ol. i. p. 279). The shape of the leaf is also much changed under water. In 
leronica Beccabunga the difference in aerial and submerged leaves is very slight, 
consisting only in the shortening of the petiole and in the marginal teeth becoming 
less marked. In Veronica AnagaUia, likewise, the alteration in shape is incon- 
siderable, but in many others it is very noticeable, and we shall return to it when 
speaking of the influence of light. 
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Plants rooted in the mud of a river-bed, the stems and leaves of which are 
surrounded by rapidly-flowing water, must possess corresponding strength if 
they are not to be torn. In comparing two plants of the same species, the one 
growing in the still water of a deep lake, the other in a rapidly-flowing stream, 
it will be noticed that the walls of the superflcial cells of the latter have become 
strongly thickened, and that strong bundles of bast-fibres have developed in the 
cortex of the stem, while in the former only the weakest traces of bast-fibres 
can be seen. The extraordinary length of stem, petiole, and leaf-blade is also 
very surprising in plants which grow in rapid water. The Pondweed Potamogeton 
fluitana, the Rushes Jumua lamprocar^tua and av/pinus, the Grasses Agrostia 
atolonifera and Olyceria fluitana are very instructive examples. A plant of 
the last-named Grass growing on damp soil on the edge of a stream over the 
water had linear, bluntly-pointed leaves, whose sheaths were on the average 16 cm. 
long, the blades 23 cm. long and 8*5 mm. broad. After this plant had been sub- 
merged under rapidly -flowing water in the following year, leaves unfolded, which 
tapered gradually to a point, with a sheath having a mean length of 47 cm., and 
blades 73 cm. long but only 5 mm. broad. The blades produced in running 
water were three times as long and actually rather narrower than in the air. 
There was no difference in the number of strands traversing the blade, but they 
were nearer to one another than in the aerial leaves. The Arrow-head {Sagittaria 
aagittifolia\ which usually grows on the muddy bottom of shallow lakes, raising 
its leaves above the still water, has gained its name from the likeness of its 
leaf-blade to an arrow. If it is planted in the bed of a rapid stream so that 
the leaves during their development are exposed to a vigorous current, the 
leaf-blade is almost entirely suppressed. What still remains has the form of a 
spade, but not infrequently all trace of lamina is wanting. The petiole, hc'v^ver, 
lengthens to 70 cm., and forms a limp, flat, pale-green ribbon 1-2 cm. broad, 
which might easily be mistaken at first sight for the leaf of Vallisneria. 

Another remarkable change which is effected by submerging growing plants 
is the non-development of the epidermal structures called hairs, so that the leaves 
and stems of submerged plants always appear smooth. The suppression of hair- 
structures is very noticeable in the aquatic variety of Polygonvm amphihiv/ni. 
In aerial plants of this species the leaves have short petioles, are lanceolate in 
shape, and are covered thickly with short hairs, which are rough to the touch; 
while the aquatic plants have long-stalked, broadly-linear leaves completely smooth 
on both sides. 

The. humidity of the atmosphere has a marked effect on the form of 
plants. Transpiration, which is so deeply concerned in all the vital processes, 
is carried on very slowly in air which is almost or quite saturated with water- 
vapour. If plants of a species which usually grows in dry air come into a humid 
atmosphere, they must be furnished with means for aiding evaporation. 
the other hand, plants which grow in dry air must be protected against excessive 
transpiration. The aids and protective measures were so minutely described 
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in vol i. pp. 284 and 807, that it is needless to repeat them here; but it should 
be noted that the capacity of plants to construct their tissue as need requires, 
either for aiding transpiration or for protection against excessive evaporation, 
is very limited. It must also be pointed out that it is very difficult to distinguish 
clearly between the direct effect of the humidity of the air and the effects of 
other influences. Heat and light, as well as the amount of. moisture in the soil, 
are intimately connected with the humidity of the air, but the relations are 
difficult to estimate. To a certain extent they are interchangeable, and therefore, 
in most instances, it is impossible to say which external influence is the cause of 
any particular alteration in the tissue concerned in transpiration. For the answer 
to the chief question, whether it is possible for a change in the conditions of 
life to cause an alteration of form in the sense of an adaptation, it is really a 
matter of indifference which influence causes the visible effect. Only here, as in 
so many other cases, matters are simplified if a certain partiality is permitted in 
experiments for solving these difficult questions, and if the interwoven influences 
of soil and climate are treated separately. 

The effect of heat on growing plants was discussed at vol. i. p. 523. It only 
remains to say here that the formation of starch and other reserve-foods, as 
well as the formation of sugar in fruits, is largely connected with heat. Fruits 
of the same species which ripen under a higher temperature differ greatly in the 
amount of sugar they contain from those ripening at a lower temperature. It is 
generally accepted that the size also of the stem, foliage, flowers, and fruit is 
influenced by heat. The changes which occur when plants in flower, after being 
for some time in a very warm room are transferred into a cooler room, the 
other conditions remaining the same, are in particular now recognized. When a 
large-flowered bulbous plant, e.g. the Belladonna Lily {ATna/ryllis BeUadonna), 
is transferred to a cold greenhouse after opening its first flowers in a warm one, 
the flowers it here develops at a lower temperature are almost a third smaller 
than those produced in the warm house. But when the first flowers open in 
the cold, and the later ones in a warm atmosphere, the former remain small 
and the latter are larger in size. It is important to emphasize this circumstance 
in order that the phenomenon here exhibited may not be mistaken for another, 
in case we should be led to think that the flowers of a plant which first unfold 
are larger than those which succeed them even when there has not been the 
slightest alteration in the conditions of light, heat, humidity, &;c. 

It is particularly instructive, when examining the effect of heat on the form 
of a species, to compare plants grown in water of different temperatures but 
under conditions otherwise similar. In mountainous districts the springs on the 
same mountain slope have a different temperature according to their elevation, 
and yet the same species of plants may be found growing in springs at the foot 
and high up on the mountain. Let us take as examples plants of Cardamvner 
amora, Myoaotis pedvstria, Pedicularia paluatria, and Veronica Beccahunga. 
These species grow at the foot of the Patscherkofel, near Innsbruck, in the bed 
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of streams with a mean temperature of 10*2 C., but they also flourish in a stream 
above the tree-line, at a height of 1921 metres above the sea-level, known as the 
“ Kreuzbrunnen Comparing plants of the same species growing under the 
influence of these diflerent temperatures, the following differences are to be noted: — 
Plants of Veronica Beccahunga growing in spring water at a temperature of 
lO ^® C. were 20-50 cm. high, and displayed 4-6 intemodes between the bottom 
in which they were rooted and the level of the first inflorescences. The intemodes 
of the stem were 60-120 mm. long and 5 mm. thick; the leaves springing from 
the middle of the plant were 40-60 mm. long, 20-25 mm. broad, and each of the 
flower racemes had 12-16 flowers. Phmts growing in the spring water at a 
temperature of 4*2° C. were 10-15 cm. high with 4-6 intemodes between the 
ground and the level of the first inflorescences. The intemodes were 15-30 mm. 
long and 10-12 mm. thick, and each inflorescence had 12-16 flowers. Cardamine 
a/mjdt/ra, Myocotia paluatria, and PedicuLaria paluati'ia behaved similarly. Then; 
seemed to be no alteration in the form of the leaves and flowers; the corollas 
assumed a rather deeper tint in the Kreuzbrunnen; Myoaotis paluatris, which 
was 20 cm, high at the foot of the Patsclierkofel, was 4-5 cm. high in the Kreuz- 
brunnen, and closely resembled the Eritrichium nanum of the Southern Alps 
in the deep blue of its comllas. Cardamine amara, in tlie same cold spring, in 
addition to the shortening of its internodes and diminution of its foliage -leaves, 
displayed a red colour on the outside of its white petals which was not present 
in plants at lower levels. 

The powerful influence of light on the development of plants was discussed at 
vol. i. p. 371. The question now before us is how far bright and subdued light are 
able to alter the size, form, and colour of plants. The following is a general review 
of what has been ascertained in the matter from experiments and direct erva- 
tion of nature. When plants of a species develop in subdued light they always 
have higher stems and longer leaves than when grown in bright light, provided, 
of course, that the conditions of moisture and temperature have been as far as 
possible identical. This difference is especially noticeable in comparing tw*o plants 
of a species, one of which has developed in the dim light of a greenhouse in the 
short days of winter, the other in an unshaded place in the open country during 
the summer when the light lasts for 16-17 hours every day. The former has a 
lank thin stem, delicate yellowish-green leaves, and either none of its flowers 
unfold or else they have a weak appearance and their corollas are pale and flj^cid. 
The illuminated plant has, on the other hand, a compact vigorous stem, dark green 
leaves, and unfolds a multitude of bright-hued flowers. One only of the lai'g® 
number of experiments w’hich have been performed for the purpose of determi»nng 
this matter definitely will be mentioned here — one indeed which shows how 
the form of the flowers also may be affected. Seeds of a biennial Saxifrage, 
SaxifrcLga controveraai which were sown in several flower-pots filled with simil*^** 
soil, produced numerous young plants. A pot with six of these young plaul^ 
was taken in the autumn into the hot-house; another, likewise contaim”^ 
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six young plants, passed the winter under a thick coat of snow in the open. 
At the beginning of December the six plants in the hot-house sent up from 
the centre of their small leaf-rosettes slender stalks 10 cm. high, whose upper 
intemodes were 22 mm. long and 1 mm. thick. The stem-leaves were yellowish, 
entire, elongated, 6-7 mm. long and 2 mm. broad; calyx-tube 4 mm. long, 13 mm. 
broad; calyx-teeth 2 mm. long, 1*5 mm. broad; petals 3-6 mm. long, 2 mm. 
broad; stamens 1 mm. long. It was noted that lateral axes only developed in 
the axils of the upper stem-leaves, and that the buds of the lateral shoots in the 
lower leaf -axils atrophied. In the following May strong stems 6 cm. high were 
sent up from the leaf-rosettes of the plants which had wintered under the deep 
snow in the open; their upper intemodes were 12 mm. long and 2 mm. thick. 
Tlie stem-leaves were somewhat broadened in front with dentate margin, red in 
colour, 6 mm. long and 3 mm. broad. The measurements of the parts of the 
flowers were: — Calyx-tube, 2 mm. long, and 2 mm. broad; calyx-teeth, 1*5 mm. 
long, 1 mm. broad; petals, 2*3 mm. long, and 2 mm. broad; stamens, 1 mm. long. 
From the axils of the stem-leaves flower-bearing shoots developed, which, like the 
parts of the main stem exposed to the sun, were coloured red. Here then the 
alterations which certainly are due to the various light influences consist not only 
iu the lengthening and shortening of the stem- and foliage-leaves, but the flowers 
are coiTespondingly changed. The petals of the flewers which opened at the New 
Year when the days were shortest were not only i*elatively but actually narrower 
than those which belonged to flowers which opened in the early summer when tho 
days were longest. 

It has already been stated that the elongation of the leaves and the division of 
the leaf-lamina into long narrow segments in submerged leaves is associated with 
the diminution undergone by the light in passing through the water (see vol. i. 
p. 665). The elongation of submerged leaves is very well seen in the water Star- 
wort (Gallitriche) and Mare’s-tail {Ilippuria). In the latter the linear submerged 
leaves are thirty times as long as they are broad, while the length of the aei'ial 
leaves is only 7-9 times their vridth. In Roripa amphibia the leaves which 
develop under water are deeply cleft compared with those produced in the air. 
The aerial leaves of this Crucifer are linear-lanceolate, about ten times as long as 
bn^ad, with finely toothed margin. Under water the leaves have an elliptical 
shape, are 2-3 times as long as broad, and the lamina is cleft almost down to the 
niidrib in narrow segments 2-3 cm. long, like a comb or feather. The aerial 
b*ave8 of the whorled Waterwort (Elatine Alsvnastrwrri) are grouped in whorls of 
three. They have an ovate shape, and their margins are finely notched. Each is 
traversed by 3-5 veins. The leaves developed under water are divided almost 
thoir whole length into 3-4 naiTOW linear segments, and each whorl looks as if it 
'vere composed of twelve leaves. Each segment is smooth round the edge, and 
traversed only by one central vein. The difierence between the aerial and sub- 
ifterged leaves of the white-flowered Crowfoots (belonging to the Batrachvum 
®t'ction of the genus Ranunmlus) is even more surprising. Plants of these Crow- 
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foots which have developed on muddy but not inundated ground display three- 
or five-cleft leaves whose segments are light green in colour, shiny, and almost 
fleshy, and spread out flat. When these plants are grown under water the leaves 
appear quite different; they become divided into numerous thread-like or hair- 
shaped segments which have a dark-green colour, and the polished surface has 
entirely disappeared. 

The shade aflbrded by stones, loose earth, undergrowth, and neighbouring 
bushes and shrubs acts on growing stems, foliage-leaves, and flowers just in the 
same way as the light-subduing layer of water. In a place near my country house 
which was formerly used for storing wood and dry twigs, but which had remained 
unused for a long time, the Creeping Thistle (Ciraium arveriae) had established itself 
and formed an intricate growth. The crowded stems attained a height of 80 cm. 
at the time of flowering and fruit ripening. In the winter of 1885 wood was 
again stored there in piles 150 cm. high. When, early in the following summer, 
the new shoots of the Thistle began to spring up they were obliged to content 
themselves with growing through the dark chinks between the blocks of wood. 
Many were thus forced to bend and twist, and finally came against some insur- 
mountable obstacle so that they dwindled in the crevices of the wood-stack without 
ever reaching the light. Others again which were able to find a fairly straight 
road through the crevices grew up until they reached the surface of the wood-heap, 
they then continued to grow 50 cm. higher and unfolded large foliage-leaves on 
this upper portion. They also developed branches with flower-heads, and from 
a distance it looked as if a group of Thistles had grown on the top of the wood- 
stack. The stems had attained a height of 2 metres. The lower internodes were 
twice as long os usual, the foliage-leaves which sprang from the stalk inside the 
dark crevices were small, yellowish green, and the buds in their axil.' did not 
develop. The Cow-berry (VcLCcirdvm Vitis-Idcea) behaves similarly when its 
shoots are obliged to grow up to the light through dead tree-trunks. Shoots whicli 
force their way in the dark between the bark and the wood of the trunk may 
reach the height of a metre, while neighbouring ones, springing directly from the 
soil of the forest are only 15 cm. high. The shoots inside the bark have a reddish 
colour, and they bear small pale scales instead of dark-green foliage-leaves. 

From the creeping stems of the White Clover {Trifolvwm, repena) spring erect 
petioles terminating in three leaflets, and an erect angular stem bearing a flower- 
head. In sunny places, especially where no neighbouring plants cast a shade, the 
petioles reach a length of 8 cm., and the stem of 10 cm. But if dense bushes 
overshade the Clover, the petiole and stem elongate until the leaflets and capitului» 
they bear reach the light. Under these conditions petioles 28 cm. long ha ve been 
found, and stems attaining a height of 55 cm. An extraordinary elongation also 
occurs in the radical leaves of the Dandelion {Timmicvm offiovnale) in places 
where high Grasses and thick bushes shade the moist soil. In the open the leaves 
reach a length of 20 cm., but in the shade they become twice or three times as 
long. The lower part of the leaf lengthens most^ the free end is comparatively 
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very little altered, and in the central portion the only change is that the lobes and 
teeth become shorter and less clearly marked. 

In order to ascertain the effect of covering plants with earth, numerous bulbs 
of a s{iecies of Tulip (TvZipa Oeaneriana) were planted at the same depth in one 
garden bed, and in another some corms of the Spring Crocus {Crocus vemus). 
Earth was heaped over these bulbs and corms in successive heights of 5, 10, 15, 20, 
25, 30, 35, 40, 45, and 60 cm. Naturally the leaf- tips and flower-buds were first 
seen in the places where the bulbs were only covered with 6 cm. of soil; in both 
beds the development was delayed — ^in the other cases in proportion to the height 
of the soil above the bulbs. Some flower-buds of the Crocus appeared above the 
20 cm. of soil, one of the Tulip above the 30 cm. Numerous leaf -tips of the 
Crocus appeared above the 35 cm., and a few of the Tulip above the 40 cm. of soil. 
The perianth-tube, the peduncle and the foliage-leaves were almost twice as long as 
those which had developed under only 5 cm. of soil. The flowers were smaller, and 
unfolded just above the soil; the leaves were narrower and pale yellow in colour 
as far up as they were covered with the soil. Neither the Crocus nor the Tulip 
raised their leaves higher than 40 cm. Apparently the reserve-materials stored in 
the corm and bulb-scales were not sufficient for a further elongation. The stems 
and leaves of the Crocus and Tulip thus exhibit alterations similar to those 
observed in the sprouts of Potato-tubers in a dark cellar. 

We should expect that if moisture and lack of light produce elongation of 
shoots and various alterations in leaves, a brilliant illumination would have the 
opposite effect on growing plants. This is indeed the fact. Plants which have been 
for a year in the shade and have been placed at the beginning of their development 
in the following year in the sun display shorter internodes and firmer leaves; they 
blossom more abundantly, the flowers are of a deeper hue, and in many cases a 
covering of hairs is formed over the green portions. It is not necessary to mention 
how far transpiration, which is much more active in the sun than in the shade, is 
concerned in this; these alterations are certainly produced in the end by sunlight. 

The effect of brilliant illumination is best seen by comparing plants grown from 
similar seeds at different elevations, but under identical conditions in other respects. 
The results obtained in my experimental garden near the summit of the Blaser in 
tin*. Tyrol, at a height of 2195 m., during tlie years 1875-1880 illustrate this very 
fully, and I will briefly recount them here. The seeds of some annual plants were 
sown in September. The beds were covered with a layer of snow a metre thick 
throughout the winter. The germination of the seeds took place in the following 
yoar soon after the snow melted between the 10th and 25th June. The seedlings 
therefore developed during the time when the sun was highest and the days longest, 
the young plants were exposed to a temperature not lower but rather higher 
than that enjoyed by plants from similar seeds which began to develop in the 
•experimental beds of the Vienna Botanic Garden in March, when the daylight 
eted about 12 hours. The seedlings of several species (e.g. Gilea tricolor, Hyoa~ 
cyamue oibiw, Pkmtago PsylUvm, SUene QaXlica, Trifolium inewmatum) were 
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killed by the isolated frosts which occurred in each of the six years of the expen- 
ment, not only in the last week of June, but during July and August; but others 
(e.g. Agroatemma GithagOf CentavA'ea Gyanua, Iberia ama/ra, Lepidium aatiw/m, 
Satv/reja hortenaiat Senecio vulgaria, Turgenia Uetifolia, Veronica polita, Viola 
arvensia) only underwent a short temporary stoppage of growth from this cause, 
and opened their flowers at the end of August and beginning of September. In 
the plants of some species (e.g. Senecio vulgaria, Veronica polita, Viola arvenaia) 
ripe seeds capable of germinating were formed in September. The flowering speci- 
mens, in comparison with those which had grown during the short days of the 
spring exposed to numerous night-frosts in the Vienna gardens, displayed extremely 
shortened intemodes. The number of intemodes was also lessened, or rather, 
fewer were developed. For example, where 10 intemodes developed in an experi- 
mental plant in Vienna, in the Alpine garden a corresponding plant would only 
have 5-6. The same was true of the development of the flowers. While in a plant 
of Viola arvenaia in Vienna the axillary buds of the first six foliage-leaves were 
suppressed and flowers were not produced until the seventh and eighth leaves, 
flowers grew from the third and fourth axillary buds in the same species of plant 
grown in the Alpine experimental garden. The number of flowers on a plant was 
less, the petals were smaller on the average, and, generally speaking, the annual 
plants in the Alpine garden had the same appearance as those grown in the plain 
on diy, sandy soil described on p. 500. It has already been stated on p. 453 that 
some of the species which are annuals in the valley and on the plain do not die 
in the autumn in the Alpine garden, but remain alive through the winter and in 
the following year develop new shoots from the stem. 

To describe the alterations undergone by biennial species in Alpine regions wc 
will take Libanotia montana (an Umbellifer) as an example. Its stem in the 
Alpine garden was 16-24 cm. high and developed 6 intemodes which were 2-5 cm. 
long. From the axils of the 5 green stem-leaves sprang lateral shoots which did 
not branch but terminated in a single umbel, so that the plant only bore 5 umbels 
altogether. The plants grown from similar seeds in the Vienna Botanic Garden 
exhibited a stem more than a metre high with 10 intemodes each 10-20 cm. long. 
No lateral shoots were produced from the axils of the lower stem-leaves. Those 
from the axils of the middle and upper leaves were branched and bore several 
umbels. On an average a plant had about 20 umbels altogether. 

Over 300 species of perennial plants were grown in the Alpine experimental 
garden. Only 32 of them blossomed, however. Those whose flowers usually 
cede the foliage-leaves were in full blossom at the beginning of July, the others, 
which had to develop a leafy stem before their flowers appeared at the top or 
in the axils of the leaves of this stem, did not flower until the end of August and 
beginning of September. Three species of the latter kind will be more particularly 
treated of here; one species whose stem bears only a single leaf and is termiDa.ted 
by a single flower (Pa/maaaia palustria), one whose stem is beset with decussate 
leaves and terminates in a loose inflorescence composed of small cymes {LychvM 
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Viaca/ria), and a third whose stem bears alternate leaves and whose flowers are 
grouped in capitula {Pyrethrum corymbosum). 

The Grass of Parnassus {Pa/rnaaaia palvMris) from the Alpine garden, when 
compand with plants grown in the experimental beds of tlie Vienna Botanic 
Garden, showed the following measurements: — 



Vienna fiotanlo Garden. 

Experimental Garden on the Blaaer. 

Height of stem 

20-27 cm. 

3*3 cm. long, 2*4 cm. broad. 

2 *8-3*4 cm. 

f>-9 cm. 

1*0 cm. long, 0*6 cm. broad. 

1 *8-2*0 cm. 

Dimensions of leaf 

Diameter of flower 



lu the Alpine regions, therefore, the plant was only ^ or J as high and the leaves 
only J-J as large as in Vienna, whilst the flowers in the Alpine region had a much 
smaller diameter than in Vienna. 

Comparing the hermaphrodite plants of Lychnis Viscaria in the experimental 
garden of the Blaser with those of the same species at Vienna, we obtain the 
following: — 



Vienna Botanic Garden. | Experimental Garden on the Blaaer. 

Height of the stem, including ) 
the axis of the inflorescence | 

Dimensions of lower leaves 

Inflorescence 

400-600 mm. 

80 mm. long, 4 mm. broad. 

80 „ „ 60 ,, „ 

16 „ „ 6*5 „ ,, 

1® 11 11 ® »j »> 

8 mm. long. 

230-240 mm. 

50 mm. long, 3 mm. broad. 

60 „ ,, 40 „ ,, 

13*5 „ „ 6 ,, ,, 

8 »» »i 6*8 ,, ,, 

7 mm. long. 

Chlyx 

Lamina of petals 

Claw of petals 



Plants from the Alpine garden, therefore, when compared with those from the 
Vienna Botanic Garden, exhibit smaller measurements of stem, leaves, and flowers. 
I'he following points were also noted: the number of intemodes in plants from 
the Vienna Garden was 9, of which 5 were on the axis of the inflorescence; each 
cyme consisted of 3-5 flowers, and the whole inflorescence bore 33-40 flowers. 
Plants from the Alpine Garden had only 6-7 intemodes, of which 3 belonged to 
the inflorescence; the cymes composing the inflorescence were only occasionally 
3-flowered; in most of them only the central flower developed, the two lateral ones 
bluing suppressed. The whole inflorescence included only 5-11 flowers. 

Plants of Pyrethm/m corymhosv/mi from the Alpine Garden, compared with 
those from the Vienna Botanic Garden (all raised from one batch of seeds) showed 
l-he following differences: — 



Vienna Botanic Garden. 

Experimental Garden on tlie Blaaer. 

Beightof thestem, 

060 mm. 

170 mm. long, 60 mm. broad. 
26 mm. 

8 mm. long, 4 mm. broad. 

250 mm. 

46-50 mm. long, 20 mm. broad. 
20 mm. 

7 mm. long, 3 mm. broad. 

1 

j^imensions of leaves, 

the capitalum,.... 
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In this case, again, plants from the Alpine Garden, when compared with those 
of the Vienna Botanic Garden, had smaller stems, leaves, and flowers. The lobes 
of the foliage-leaves from the middle of the stem of plants from the Alpine Garden 
were pinnate, and the pinnae were either entire or beset with two small teeth 
on each side, near the apex. The stem had ten foliage-leaves, the four uppermost 
of which were much reduced and served as scale-leaves for the lateral shoots 
arising from their axils. These lateral axes were not branched, and each bore 
only a single capitulum. There were five capitula altogether. On plants from 
the Vienna Botanic Garden the lobes of the foliage-leaves from the middle of 
the stem were more divided, and the pinnee were beset on each side near the 
top with 3-6 teeth. The stem bore 25-27 foliage-leaves, of which the 6-8 upper 
ones were much reduced in size, and functioned as scale-leaves for the lateral 
shoots in their axils. These lateral shoots were branched, and each branch 
terminated in a capitular inflorescence. The total number of capitula was 20-30. 

From these examples it will be seen that all the parts of plants grown in 
the Alpine experimental garden were much hindered in their growth. The 
foliage- and floral-leaves were smaller, the stems shorter, the number of intemodes, 
foliage -leaves, inflorescences, and flowers was diminished. The flowers were 
relatively nearer the earth, and this was due not only to the diminished number 
and length of the intemodes of the stem, but principally to the fact that the 
flowers sprang from the axils of the lower stem-leaves. 

Plants growing in Alpine regions derive a great advantage from these altera- 
tions, which are chiefly produced during their development by the influence of 
the long and bright daylight of June, July, and August. If these plants had 
to produce the same under-structure as their fellows in the Vienna Botanic 
Garden, 2015 metres lower down, much time would be lost, and the earliest 
flowers would hardly open before October, at a time when the winter snow is 
already beginning to fall. But since the number of intemodes is restricted, and 
flowers are developed from the lower stories, it is possible for the plants to blossom 
at the end of August and beginning of September, and perhaps to ripen their 
fmits — one of the chief aims of the plant’s existence. To this modification in 
their mode of development is also due in part the repeatedly -mentioned faxjt 
that many alpine plants blossom earlier than those in lower regions. But m 
order to avoid misunderstanding, it must be expressly stated that in not one of 
the thirty -two perennial, nor in the biennial and annual species which blossomed 
in the Alpine experimental garden, was the early flowering hereditary ; con- 
sequently these plants must be carefully distinguished from the so-called asyn- 
gamid species, which wdll be spoken of in one of the last chapters in this book. 

The relation of light to the colouring matters of plants has been repeatedly 
the subject of careful investigation. All observers agree that the amount of the 
pigment known as anthocyanin increases and diminishes with the stronger or 
weaker sunlight enjoyed by the parts of the plant in question, and that the 
yellow colouring matter of flowers holds a similar relation. Chlorophyll, however, 
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is actually destroyed by bright light in plants which are not properly screened, 
and the green tissue is then blanched and assumes a yellow tint. Since the 
intensity of the sun’s rays increases with the elevation in mountain districts 
(see vol. i. p. 525), we should expect that this effect of light would be shown 
particularly well in plants of high elevation. And this is certainly the case. 
The flowers of species grown in the Alpine garden on the Blaser at a height 
of 2195 metres above the sea exhibited, as a rule, brilliant floral tints, and some 
were decidedly darker than the flowers grown in the Vienna Botanic Garden. 
AgrostemTna OithagOf Campanvla pusiUa, Dianthus inodorvs {aylvestris)^ Gypao- 
phUa repens, Lotus comicvZatvbs, Saponaria ocyTooides, Saiureja hoTdensis, 
Taraxacu/m officinale, Vicia Cracca, and Vicia sejyium are good examples of this. 
Several species, which produced pure wliite petals in the Vienna gardens, e.g. 
Lihanotis rfiontarm, had petals coloured reddish-violet by anthocyanin on their 
under sides in the Alpine garden. The glumes of all the Grasses which were 
green, or only just tinged with violet at a low level became a dark brownish- 
violet in the Alpine garden. The abundant formation of anthocyanin in the 
green tissue of the foliage-leaves and sepals, and in the stem, was particularly 
apparent. The leaves of the Stonecrops, Sedum acre, album, and seoDangvlare 
became purple-red, those of Dracocephalum Ruyschianum and Leucanthemiurn 
vvdga/re violet, those of Lychnis Viscaria and Saiureja hortensis a brownish- 
rod, and the foliage-leaves of Bergenia crassifolia and Potentilla Tiroliensis, 
even in August, had the scarlet-red colour which they usually assume in sunny 
spots in the valley in late autumn. I must not omit to mention that, according 
to some of my zoological friends, many animals, especially spiders and snails, which 
have been transferred from the plains to the mountain-heights, assume a darker 
tint in alpine regions. 

A considerable number of plant species, especially those which grow in the 
valley in shaded or half -shaded places, as, for example, AraLis procurrens. Digitalis 
ochroleuca, Oev/rn urhanu/m, Orobus vemus, Valeriana Phu, and V. simplidfolia, 
Viola cucvllata, developed more or less yellowish leaves in the Alpine garden, 
where they were exposed to the full sunlight. It was mentioned in vol. i. p. 393, 
that the Flax (Linvm usitatissimum), which flourishes in mountain valleys 

a height of 1600 metres, w^here its chlorophyll is uninjured, nevertheless 
turns yellow in the Alpine garden at a height of 2195 metres. 

From this general review of the modifications in plant-form obtained by 
culture-experiments, a series of important conclusions may naturally be drawn. 

the first place we must point out that two kinds of characters are to be observed 
in plants, those which are the result of certain conditions and properties of soil 
and climate, and those which appear independently of these external influences. 

distinction is so important that we shall illustrate it by two examples, 
fhe white Water-lily, Nymphcsa aXba, develops scale-leaves of ovate or lanceolate 
shape with no separation into petiole and lamina. The foliage-leaves, however, 
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have a rounded petiole and a disc-shaped lamina. These characters are always 
present whether the seed which produced the plant germinates in a deep lake 
or in the mud of a marshy meadow. In the marshy meadow the scale-leaves 
remain short, and the walls of their epidermal cells thicken in a remarkable 
way; the petioles of the aerial foliage-leaves become about a span long, and, in 
order to increase their resistance to bending, a strong layer of bast arises, the 
thickness of these bast-layers amounting to 0T7 mm. The walls of the epidenual 
cells are thickened, 5-9 layers of collenchyinatous cells are formed under the 
epidermis with walls '007 mm. thick, and the air-spaces in the centre of the leaf- 
stalk are much narrowed. But if this species of Water-lily grows under water, 
the scale-leaves elongate into long and flaccid ribbons, and the petioles of the 
foliage-leaves continue to grow until their blades are raised to the surface of the 
water. According to its depth they attain a length of 30, 40, 50-100 cm. 
Resistance to bending is but little required by the petioles, which are surrounded 
by water, and the bast is therefore only slightly developed. The strings of 
bast which traverse the leaf-stalk are only O'll mm. thick, the walls of the 
epidermal cells are only half as thick as in the aerial leaves, only 3-5 layers of 
collenchyma are developed below the epidermis and the air-spaccs in the centre 
of the leaf-stalk have a diameter of over half a millimetre. These petioles are 
consequently flexible, and cannot support the leaf-blade if taken out of the water. 
The general form of the scale- and foliage-leaves, the segmentation of the latter 
into petiole and blade, the configuration of the blade and the distribution of 
the bundles in it are all the result of internal forces due to the specific constitution 
of the protoplasm; but the thickness of the epidermal cells, the strength of the 
mechanical tissue, and the length of the leaf-stalk, are determined by the depth 
of the water-covering. The same thing is seen in the flowers; their ■t.-ucture 
depends upon the specific constitution of the protoplasm, but the size of the 
petals is determined by the temperature of the water. 

The Meadow-grass Poa annua, has a rapid growth; its haulms and leaf-shcaths 
are round, the leaf -lamina is traversed by seven strands, the lower branches of the 
inflorescence are single or paired but never whorled, and the spikelcts of the 
panicle are much compressed and egg-shaped in outline. These characters ar® 
unalterable and are observed in Poa annua under all conditions. But when the 
haulms growing in the gardens in the plain project beyond the short upmost leaf 
the spikelets become 6-7-flowercd, and have a pale green colour. When the plants 
become perennial in alpine regions the haulms bend towards the ground and remain 
so short that they do not reach above the highest foliage-leaf; the spikelets 
develop only 3-4 flowers, and their glumes are dark violet on the surface and 
brownish-yellow at the edge; thus these modifications are in relation to peculiaiitie® 
of situation (in the plain and alpine regions) as effect to cause, and are to be 
ascribed to the influences of heat, light, and moisture, which act in various ways 
according to the situation. 

These alterations are always to the advantage of the plant. They make the 
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iudividuaJ more resistant, support and protect its organs, and render it possible 
for the separate parts to perform their work in spite of the necessarily altered 
conditions. They seem to have the task of keeping the plant alive under very 
different vital conditions, of promoting growth and the formation of offshoots 
and fruit with the smallest possible expenditui'e, and they may therefore be 
regarded as adaptations to the particular conditions of soil and climate. 

The capacity for adaptation is of course founded in the specific constitution of 
the protoplasm, and is very different in different species. One species may adapt 
itself by appropriate alterations to the influence of bright light, submersion under 
water, a dry atmosphere, &c., while another cannot do so. If the protoplasm of the 
Flax (Linv/m usitatisaimv/ni) could manufacture as much anthocyanin in its green 
tissue as the Summer Savory (Satur^a hortenaia) it would blossom and ripen its 
fruits in alpine regions as this plant does, and would not succumb to the effect of 
the strong light. If the protoplasm of the Common Bent-grass (Agrostia vulgaria} 
were able to continue its constructive activity under water it would not perish as 
soon as it is submerged, but would maintain itself like the stoloniferous species 
{Agroatia atolonifera) by green stalks and leaves adapted to an aquatic habitat. 
In short, the adaptability of each species is restricted within definite limits which 
depend upon the specific constitution of the protoplasm and cannot be overstepped. 

It is a matter of great import in the history of species whether modifications 
in form effected by change of soil and climate are transmitted to the descendants, 
and whether they can be inherited. This of course can only be ascertained by 
experiments, and by experiments in which all possible sources of error have been 
eliminated. This last remark is made advisedly, for the sources of error in such 
experiments are very numerous. I will briefly indicate two which interfered with 
some experiments I carried out in the years 1863 and 1864. It is not enough to 
be careful that the seeds sown in the prepared experimental beds are all from the 
same plant; care must also be taken to see that they are not the result of a hybrid 
cross- fertilization. Some seeds taken in 1863 from a plant of Diamihua alpinua 
growing in the Botanic Garden at Innsbruck, and sown in different soil in two 
experimental beds, produced plants in soil free from lime, which, in their external 
appearance, agreed with Diemthua deltoidea. It seemed as if Diantkua alpinua^ a. 
lo\'er of limestone rock, had become transformed into Dianthua deltoidea when 
grown without lime. The seeds of the plant so like Dianthua deltoidea were again 
sown in soil without lime, but the resulting plants no longer resembled this species;, 
they showed themselves to be constant in their characteristics. The whole 
experiment with Dianthua alpinua was then repeated, but this time the plants 
on the clay soil without lime did not change, and I was obliged to conclude that 
the plant I had regarded as a stage in the transformation of Dianthua alpinua 
nito Dianthua deltoidea was a hybrid of these two species. In order to be certain 
. Jibout this a crossing between the two species was effected artificially. From the 
resulting seed plants were actually grown which were exactly like those I badi 
*^egarded as transformations, and there was no longer any doubt that some of the- 

VoL. u. 8S 
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stigmas of the Diawtkus aHjpinus which had yielded the seeds for the first experi- 
ment had been pollinated by insects with the pollen of JDiomihuB deUoidea, 

Mistakes often arise also from the fact that the young stages of many plants 
are very different from the fully-grown specimens. Young Birches grown from the 
seeds of Betida verrucosa bear leaves which are simply serrated, thickly covered 
with hairs, and soft to the touch. They are deceptively like the leaves of adult 
plants of Betvla alba or puhescens. The leaves of the adult Betida verrucosa have 
quite a different fprm; they are doubly serrated, smooth, and harsh to the touch. 
These latter are the only form of leaf described in Botanical books for Betula 
verrucosa. Anyone sowing the seeds from a grown tree, and watching them grow 
up, with leaves of a different shape and surface, might easily think an actual 
fundamental change had occurred, and might be tempted to regard the transforma- 
tion as the direct effect of a change in external influences. 

It is perhaps superfluous to state that due regard was paid to these possible 
sources of error in the later series of cultural experiments, carried out during six 
years in the Alpine garden on the Blaser (2195 metres), and for comparison in iny 
Villa Marilaun in the high-lying Tyrolese Gschnitzthal (1215 metres), in the 
Botanic Garden at Innsbruck (569 metres), and in the Botanic Garden of the Vienna 
University (180 metres); in no instance was any permanent or hereditary modifi- 
cation in form or colour observed. 

Seeds of a plant grown in the valley when sown in the Alpine region produced 
plants which exhibited the modifications described above. They were also mani- 
fested by the descendants of these plants hut only as long as (key grew in the same 
place as their parents. As soon as the seeds formed in the Alpine region were 
again sown in the beds of the Innsbruck or Vienna Botanic Gardens the plants 
raised from them immediately resumed the form and colour usual to that position. 
The modifications of form and colour produced by change of soil and climate are 
therefore not retained in the descendants; the characteristics v hich appear as tlie 
expression of these changes are not permanent, and the individuals are to be there- 
fore regarded as varieties, of which Linnsuh says in his Philosophia Botanica: 
** Varietates tot sunt, quot differentes plantae ex ejusdem speciei semine sunt pro- 
ducts. Varietas est Planta mutata a caussa accidental!: Climate, Solo, Galore, 
Ventis, &c., reducitur itaque in Solo mutato.” 

THE INFLUENCE OF MUTILATION ON THE FORM OF PLANTS. 

When Birches and Firs grow up side by side in a wood-clearing, the crowns 
of the Birches will overtop the Firs in some twenty years’ time, and this will 
seriously interfere with the growth of the latter. With every blast of wind the 
whip-like branches of the Birch strike against the upper shoots of the Firs, so 
that these gradually wither and die off. A lateral branch of a Fir tree altering 
its direction of growth and replacing the dead leader will, in its turn, s(wn he 
scourged to death. The top of the Fir is permanently mutilated, and the injury 
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con be recognized years after by the flattened form of thcT crown, so different 
from the usual appearance, when the offending Birches have perhaps long dis- 
appeared. Many other trees wage the same war with one another, the result 
in egch case being the mutilation and alteration of the form of the summit of 
one of the trees. The Maple, for example, is either put <)uite hora da combat by 
the long thorny branches of a neighbouring Gleditschia (Qladitachia triacanthoa) 
or else the crown becomes lop-sided owing to the destruction of the branches 
on the side facing the Gleditschia.. 

The way in which the appearance of Firs, Larches, Beeches, and Ling is 
altered by the attacks of ruminants, especially goats, was described in vol. L 
p. 445, and we may add here that Pines and Junipers are mutilated in the same 
manner. The consequence is that lateral branches, which would not otherwise 
develop, grow out in the following year from the base of the twigs which have 
been bitten off Apparently no other alteration takes place in these planta 
But when huge boughs are broken off close to the ground by storms and the weight 
of snow, when the tree-trunks of the forest are sacrificed to the wood-cutter’s 
hatchet, and the stems of seedling trees and shrubs in the meadow to the mower’s 
scythe, when all the young shoots are frozen by a night’s frost in spring, or when 
all the leaves are devoured by caterpillars and the branches are left bare as in 
winter — ^then the consequences are much more serious. In these cases new shoots 
make their appearance either from " eyes ” in the stem or from the reserve-buds 
of the branches and twigs, or by buds produced by the roots below the ground. 
The leaves of these shoots, or atbckera^ as they are called, differ very much from 
those of the branches which have been broken, eaten, cut, or frozen off. The 
leaves from the crown of the Aspen {Fopulua tramvba) are stiff and smooth in 
their adult condition; the circular blade is borne on a long petiole, and its margin 
is coarsely notched and undulated. The lateral veins traversing the blade are 
lost in a network near the edge in which no strong curved ribs occur. The leaves 
of a sucker from the base of a mutilated stem, or from the root, are soft and 
thickly covered on both sides with downy hairs; the heart-shaped blade is borne 
on a short stalk, and the margin is beset with numerous upwardly-directed -notched 
teeth. The lateral veins of the blade merge near the edge of the leaf into a 
network, in which strong curved ribs are plainly visible. The leaves from the 
crown of the Oak {Quertma pednnculata) are deeply lobed and furnished with 
two so-called auricles at the base; those of the suckers are quite entire or very 
slightly^lobed, with no auricles at the base. The leaves of the sucker of the 
common Beech (Fagua aylvatica) are more or less plainly serrated at the edge, 
while those of the topmost branches of the tree are quite entire. In the Black 
Mulberry (ifonw nigra), and in the Paper Mulberry (Brouasonetia papyrifera), 
the leaves of the sucker have a sinuous margin and are more or less deeply Ipbed, 
■hut those of the tree-top are heart-shaped with notched margins and no lobes. 
The leaves of the sucker of the Birch {BatuUi verrucoaa) are simply serrated, 
With velvety hairs; those on the crown of the tree are doubly serrated and 
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smooth. The leaves on the suckers of the Round-eared Willow (SaZix awrita) 
are broadly ovate, fairly smooth, and the veins in the blade form a wide-meshed 
reticulum; the leaves on non-mutilated branches are widened in the upper thi^, 
strongly wrinkled, and covered with grey hairs, whilst the reticulum of the veins 
is narrow-meshed. In Salix rosmarinifolm, the leaves of the suckers are twice 
or three times as broad as those of the normal branches, and they are smooth, 
while those of ordinary branches are covered with silky hairs, and gleam like 
silver. Hundreds* of trees and shrubs might be mentioned in which there is u 
distinct diiference between the foliage of the suckers and of the normal branches 
of the crown. But these few examples will suffice, and we will only mention 
the Norway Maple {Acer platanoidea), because the difference in the foliage-leaves 
can be seen from the illustrations in vol. i. The leaves of the summit (see vol. i. 
fig. 106, p. 416, and fig. 109, p. 419) are borne on long petioles, the blade is 6-7 
lobed, and the lobes are short and beset with several pointed, tapering teeth. 
The leaves of the suckers in this same Norway Maple are short-stalked, the blade 
is slightly 3-lobed, and each lobe is triangular and without the elongated pointed 
teeth. They exactly resemble the first foliage-leaves shown in vol. i. p. 9, fig. 1 
This is also true of the leaves on the suckers of other woody plants The shoots 
developed from reserve buds, " eyes ”, and the like, repeat to a certain extent the 
beginning of the leafy stem, so that the phenomenon is only an exhibition of the 
usual metamorphosis of the foliage-leaves. The difference between the older and 
younger, i.e. lower and upper foliage-leaves, only seems strange because the two 
kinds of leaf-forms are not usually seen simultaneously on one and the same 
plant. By the time the crown of a tree has developed, the first (oldest) leaves 
which adorned the young sapling have long disappeared. Many descriptive 
Botanists, as a rule, only consider the foliage-leaves of the fully-gro-va trees 
and bushes; some of them have hardly ever seen the first leaves of the commonest 
trees, and when they do happen to come across them they regard them as an 
extraordinary phenomenon, declare the shoots bearing them to be bud variations , 
and draw bold and bewildering hypotheses from their appearanca This alteration 
in form, however, has nothing to do with the formation of varieties, nor is it 
dependent either upon the influence of the soil or upon the effect of climate. 
Moreover, the form of leaf characteristic of the sucker is not possessed by the 
secondary shoots which arise from the suckers; these are adorned with the same 
foliage which occurs on the topmost branches of the tree. 

Alterations in the scale-leaves as well as in the foliage are brought alxjut by 
mutilation of the blanches. When the upper portions of Willow boughs with 
their foliage-buds are cut off, leaving the lower portions with the buds of the 
flower-catkins on them, the small pale scales at the base of the catkins change 
into green foliage-leaves; the axis bearin g these leaves elongates, and the catkins 
then form the termination of a leafy shoot. Many Willows, e.g, 8aMx dnerea 
and iS. grandifoHaf by this metamorphosis assume a very unusual appeS'^®®®’ 
In the following year the branches bearing the flower- catkins, if ^ 
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not mutilated afresh, will again put out short catkin-stalks with small pale 
scales. 

Mutilation of herbaceous plants is caused by herbivorous animals, viz. insects 
and mammals, and on a large scale by man when he mows the meadows and 
cuts the crops and makes other necessary invasions on the natural vegetation in 
the interests of husbandry. The alterations caused by these mutilations of the 
foliage-leaf region are in the main the same as in woody plants. From the 
remaining stumps of the stem lateral shoots arise whose first leaves are like the 
first leaves of the seedling. Usually they are less divided and have fewer hairs 
than the leaves on shoots of normal plants, and on this account they have a very 
difierent character. In the floral region the eftects of mutilation are twofold — 
fimt the peduncles or the lateral axes which are terminated by inflorescences 
elongate, and then the flowers become smaller. For example, when a vigorous 
stalk of the Ox-eye Daisy (ChryaantliemuTn Leiucanthermum) beanng a capitulum 
is cut off close to the ground, long lank lateral stems develop from the axils of the 
lowest remaining leaves, each one ending in a capitulum. 'J'he main stem is now 
seen to be branched at its base, which is never the case in normal plants. If about 
half the stalk of the common Foxglove is cut off in the spring long flower-racemes 
will arise from the axils of the leaves just below the cut, but the flowers will be 
only half as large as those which would have developed on the uncut main stem. 
The stem of Alihoea pallida rises a metre above the ground if its development is • 
not hindered, and forms fascicles of short-stalked flowers in the axils of the upper 
leaves. If the stem is broken off" lateral axes develop from the axils of the 
remaining leaves, and bear little long-stalked flowers. Particularly good examples 
are furnished by the annual weeds Delphinium Ajads, Nigella arvenaiSf SteUera 
Passerina, and the like, which grow up amongst cereals. Their main stems are 
broken off when the corn is cut, and they then develop comparatively long 
branches with small flowers from the remaining stumps. If only single flower- 
buds, and not the whole inflorescences, are removed from a herbaceous plant whose 
main stem terminates in a long raceme, so that each flower is cut away in turn 
from below upwards just before it opens, the rachis of the raceme elongates 
cnonnously and flower-buds are developed at its end which would certainly not 
have unfolded had there been no mutilation. In the Red Foxglove, for example, 
the rachis of the raceme which has been damaged in this way will grow to twice 
its ordinary length, and twice as many flowers will be developed. The last and 
highest flowers in such racemes, however, are only half the size of those which 
arise on normal racemes. 

We must now consider certain perennial meadow plants which when mown 
down are stimulated by the mutilation to develop flower-stalks in the same year, 
which would, in the normal course of things, not have flowered till the year follow- 
• In Alpine valleys it is a very common thing for the flowers of the spring 
plants Anemone vemalia, Geranium aylvaticum, Oentiana vema, Polygonum 
Sktorta, Primvla ekUior and P. farinoga, TroUms Ewropoeua, &a, to appear in 
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the autumn in meadows which have been mown in the spring. The flowers appear- 
ing under these circumstances are remarkable for their small size. Their diameter 
is at least a third smaller than that of the spring flowers. In conclusion we may 
refer to the gardener’s artifice which has already been described (p. 453) of pro- 
ducing perennial plants with woody stems from an annual Mignonette plant by 
mutilation. We might also mention the dwarf shrubs and trees produced by 
combined mutilation and grafting, especially the strange-looking little Ivy trees 
obtained by grafting -a flowering branch of Ivy on an erect stem a span high, and 
the dwarf Conifers so much in favour with the Japanese. 

Gardeners and descriptive Botanists have frequently determined and described 
mutilated plants as other species, hybrids, or varieties. They arc neither the one 
nor the other. The peculiar appearance of the altered members resulting from 
mutilation is exactly determined beforehand in each species; it is due to the specific 
constitution of the species, and thus is part of its being. It is not produced by the 
external influences which lead to the formation of varieties, but is brought about 
by inherent necessity quite independent of the influences of climate and soil. 

ALTERATION OF FORM BY PAliASITIC FUNGI. 

A considerable number of the trees and shrubs of Central and Southern Europe 
bear bristling, much-branched structures on some of their boughs which, from a 
distance, look like large birds’ nests or brooms, and which have been popularly 
termed “ witches’ brooms They are the outward and visible signs of a disease 
from wliich the plants in question sufiTer, and, as their name testifies, their origin 
was thought to be connected with witches. Traditionally witches have the power 
of “wishing” harm to mankind, animals, and plants; and superstitious pei^ple, at 
the sight of these peculiar pathological structures on the trees, may have started 
the idea that the disease was caused by witches that they might have brooms 
ready at hand for their midnight ride on the Brocken. Other plant diseases have 
been ascribed to unusual conditions of weather, especially to long-continued rain 
or great drought. It is not long since the discovery was made that most of the 
diseases attacking trees, shrubs, and herbs are caused by Fungi, and that atmos- 
pheric conditions are only concerned in the matter in so far as they hinder or 
favour the establishment and development of these parasites. 

All the Fungi in question are parasites. They penetrate into the tissues of the 
host-plant and sooner or later cause the death of the affected part, and frequently 
of the entire host-plant. The living protoplasm in the cells and tissues of the host 
which is influenced by the parasite undergoes fundamental changes in its com- 
position. Some of the cells are drained, their living protoplasm being consumed, 
so to speak, and these cells are obviously marked for destruction. Others are not 
killed, but changed. The metamorphosis occurs, in the first place, in the consti- 
tution of the living protoplasts which have not yet completed their development, 
the change much resembling that known as fermentation in fluid substances 
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(c/. vol. i. p. 508). In fermentation the chemical composition of the fluid is 
altered, its chemical compounds are shaken, decomposed, and split up and new 
compounds are formed by the action of the living Yeast cells. The same thing 
liappens here in the interior of the living plant in its turgid, meristcmatic tissue — 
that is to say, in a group of protoplasts which still have the power of growing 
at the expense of materials supplied them, of increasing in size, and of multiplying 
by division. But these cells no longer behave as — in the absence of the parasite — 
they would have done. Profoundly modified under the influence of the parasite, 
but yet not killed, these cells, by their continued division, form tissues and organs 
of new and unusual form; in other words, that part of the host which is invaded 
but not killed by the parasite will continue to grow and increase in size, and in 
consequence of the change which its protoplasm has experienced will assume a 
<liffercnt outward form. 

These altered tissue-bodies produced by parasitic Fungi are called gall-stmcturea. 
They are usually characterized by an excessive gi'owth known as hypertrophy, as 
well as by their altered shape. The hypertrophy is without doubt caused by a 
stimulus proceeding from the parasite. We may conclude that the significance 
of the increased growth lies in the abundant supply of nourishment thus placed 
at the disposal of the parasite, since the large quantity of food-material brought 
for the excessive development of the hypertrophied growth connotes a large supply 
for consumption by the parasite. In many cases, however, the hypertrophied tissue 
merely fonns a wall protecting the host against the further depredations of the 
intruder. It then contains no nourishment for the use of the parasite, being built 
up chiefly of corky cells, which the latter cannot consume or destroy. Such a tissue 
might be compared to the so-called callus which grows up in plants in parts de- 
prived of epidermis after an injury, or in other wounds, and gradually covers them 
over with a protective layer. 

The formation of the gall is often restricted to only a small portion of the 
atiiicted plant; in other cases whole leaves and branches, and sometimes even ex- 
tensive shoots, become modified in shape. To get a general idea of the four types 
of hypertrophied growths it will be best to take them one after the other in the 
order mentioned, commencing with the simplest. 

The simplest of these galls consist of a few degenerate and metamoiphosed cells 
in the centre of an extensive and unaltered tissue. They are produced chiefly by 
parasites of the genera Rozella, Synchytrivm, Exohasidivm, and Oymnosporan- 
fjium. Rozella septigena, one of the Chytridiero, develops swarm-spores which 
attack the various species of the fungal genus Saprolegnia. They settle on the 
tubular branches of the Saprolegnia at a place where it was just about to divide 
and to produce swarm-spores of its own. In consequence of the invasion of the 
parasite this does not take place, but the tubular cells which would have formed a 
^aprolegnia-sporan^xaii divide instead into short barrel-shaped cells, each of which 
becomes a sporangium of Rozella septigena. In addition to this the infected cells 
<levelop lateral outpushings which swell up spherically, and each contains a resting- 
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spore of the parasite. Parasitic species of Synchytrium cause a vesicular enlarge- 
ment of single cells of the epidermis in the leaves of phanerogamic host-plants. 
The not uncommon species Synchytrium Anemones and S. Taruxaci produce only 
a slight overarching, and the enlargement of the cells is hardly more than four 
times, often only twice the usual size. But, by the influence of Synchytrium 
Myosotidis, hypertrophied epidermal cells rise up from the leaves of the Forget- 
me-not (Myosotis) in the form of comparatively large, club-shaped, bottle-like, or 
egg-shaped bladders of golden or reddish yellow colour, and each contains the 
parasite, or rather its spores. The parts of the leaf attacked by Synchytrium 
Myoaotidia are also much thickened, the palisade cells and the air-containing 
lacunas of the spongy parenchyma (cf. vol. i. p. 279) disappear, and the tissue 
consists entirely of large similarly-shaped cells which fit close to one another, 
leaving no spaces between. In the gall caused by Synchytrium pUificvm on 
Fotentilla TormentiUa the much-enlarged cells in which the parasite settles are 
overgrown by the adjoining hypertrophied cells, some of which rise up in the form 
of hairs, and the wliole new structure resembles a hairy wart. 

A curious gall is produced by Exobaaidivm Rhododendri on a sharply-defined 
portion of the foliage-leavea of the Alpine Bose {Rhododendron hirautvm and 
ferrugineum). A spherical spongy body rises from a restricted portion of the 
leaf, usually from the under side of the somewhat projecting midrib, sometimes 
only as large as a pea, sometimes as big as a cherry, and occasionally even attaining 
the dimensions of a small apple. It is yellow, but rosy-cheeked like an apple on 
the side turned to the sunlight, and it reminds one of this fruit by its succulent 
tissue and sweet taste. Indeed, these galls are sometimes called “Alpine Hose- 
apples ”. Their surface is covered with a bloom which is caused by tlie numerous 
spores developed there and does not consist of wax like the bloom on an apple 
rind. The neck joining the gall to the leaf is not more than 1-2 mm. acrrs«, and, 
what is still more remarkable, except for this sharply-defined place of connection 
the infected leaf is unaltered. 

Galls produced by the Gymnosporangia on the leaves of the Mountain Ash, 
Pear-tree, Rock-medlar, and other Pome» exhibit strange forms. One of them, 
caused by Oymnosporangium conicum, on the foliage of the Rock -medlar {Arovia 
rotundifolia)t is represented in fig. 367 ®. It resembles a tubercle furnished with 
horns projecting from the lower surface of the leaf. Microscopic examination 
shows that the knob consists of the strangely metamorphosed spongy parenchyma 
of the leaf. The intercellular spaces which normally contain air are quite filled 
with the mycelial threads, and in the projecting portion of the tubercle, which 
is very, hard and almost cartilaginous, tubes are inserted which terminate blindly 
below, where the spores of the parasite are developed, whilst above they are open 
and fringed, thus allowing the spores to escape. These tubes look like horns to 
the naked eye. Usually several galls occur together on the same leaf. They are 
conspicuous at some distance on account of their colour. The chlorophyll is 
destroyed wherever the mycelium of the parasite extends and a reddish-yellow 
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colour takes its place, so that orange spots appear on the surface of the foliage, 
contrasting vividly with the green of the unaltered portions of the leaf. 

Galls rising from sharply defined parts of the stem are comparatively rare. 
One of the most remarkable is produced on the stems of a Laurel (Laurvs 
Cana/rienaiB) by the parasitic Exohasidium Lawri. When it appears above the 
bark it looks like an aerial root, but rapidly grows into a branched spongy body 
8-12 cm. long similar in appearance to one of the Fungi belonging to the family 
ClavariesB (c/. fig. 195^ p. 21). The galls produced by Entyloma Aecheraonii and 
Magnvsii on the Composites Helichrysum arenarvum and OTUiphalmm hiieo^dbvm 



Fig. 867^Fnnglu-gaUB. 

1 Oall on the stem of the Juniper (Juntperue eommunii) produced by Oymnot/portM^um elavarie^onM. * Gall on the leaves 
of Aronia rotundi/olia produced by ^mnotporangium eonieum. 

take the form of outgrowths, varying from the size of a pea to that of a walnut, 
developed from special spots on the root. Whether the spherical tubercles growing 
oa the root-fibres of many Leguminosss, especially those of the Bird’s-foot Trefoil 
{Lotus cornicvlatua), the Fenugreek {Trigonella foBv/um-groBCum), Lady’s-Fingers 
{Anthyllis Fitineroria), Lupin {Lupinus variabilis), and the Liquorice {Olycyrrhiza 
glahra) are to be regarded as true galls caused by the Bacteria -like organisms 
invariably to be found in their interior is questionable. According to the most 
recent investigations they are the outward expression of a case of symbiosis and 
not of pure parasitism. 

Gall developments which involve whole roots or rootlets are found on the Alder 
{Alnus glutinoaa), and on the Cabbage {Braasica oUmcea). The gall which is 
produced on Alder roots by Frankia Alni attains the size of a walnut and has a 
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curious gnarled appearance; all the fibres of the root-branch thicken in a club-like 
or tuberous manner and become twisted and entangled with one another. The so- 
called “ Fingers and Toes”, caused by the Myxomycete {Plasrriodiophora BrassicoE), 
is a gall-like hypertrophy on the root of Braaaica oleracea, which not uncommonly 
grows to the size of a man’s head. 

Many woody plants have galls which alter the internal structure as well as the 
outward appearance of large tracts of the stem. The parasites settle in the corti- 
cal parenchyma, producing hypertrophy there, and afterwards the most varied 
distortions and alterations in the wood of that region of the stem. The trunk, 
branch, or twig becomes much swollen or knotted and the cortex rent and tom. 
Resin or a gummy mucilage sometimes runs out of the rifts in the gall. As such a 
parasite exercises its metamorphosing faculty for several years, the canker (as it 
may be termed) increases in size continually. Sporangia of varied form and colour 
appear annually on the afiected places, and again disappear when they have shed 
their spores. The part of the stem or branch above the cankerous cushion dwindles 
and dies off sooner or later. It rarely happens that the tree or shrub is able to rid 
itself of the parasite. Occasionally a growth of wood and cork from the adjoining 
healthy part walls in the cankerous spot so that the parasite is destroyed. The 
gall produced by Gymnoaporangivm clavariceforTne on the trunks and branches 
of the common Juniper {Juniperua commmiia) is an example of this form (see 
fig. 367^). From the hypertrophy there project in the early spring golden- 
yellow tongues (shown in the figure) consisting of masses of spores embedded in 
mucilage. Other similar growths are produced on species of Juniper by Oymncf- 
Bporangivm conievm, G. Sabince^ and G. tremeUoidea, but it would take too 
long to describe their differences in detail. It is important to mention, however, 
that each of these parasites has two stages of development, living on different 
hosts, the hypertrophies as well as the associated spore-producing organs the 
parasite being different in the two cases. The “iEcidium stage” produces carti- 
laginous swellings (see p. 520) in definite spots on the foliage of various Pomeo) 
{Aronia, Cratcagv^, Pyrua, Sorbvs), the “ Teleutospore stage” thickenings and 
tuberous outgrowths on the trunks of Junipers {Juniperua commuTiia, exedsa, 
SahvMi), and these parasites can travel from one host to the other in turn. (The 
two stages on different hosts are shown in fig. 357; these are not of the same fungus, 
but of nearly allied ones, and illustrate the point mentioned.) 

The parasite Peziza WilUcommii attacks the trunks and branches of the Larch 
{Larix Europcea), and produces the well-known Larch-disease or " Larch-canker”. 
The parasite having gained access at some point on the stem or branch first pene- 
trates the cortical parenchyma, and affects the cambium so as to prevent the 
further development of wood in that place. The development of the wood on the 
opposite side of the stem, i.e. the fonnation of annual rings, may proceed for 
several years, and in this way the attacked spot on the trunk takes the form of a 
depression, which is rendered the more conspicuous should the wood and cortex 
surrounding the parasite have undergone a greater thickening than usual. ^ 
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time the patch becomes a sunken, blistered hole from which resin flows; and every 
year the fructifications appear above the cortex in the form of numerous little 
cup-like structures which are white outside and scarlet-red in the concavity. As 
the disease progresses the infected patch gradually spreads, and infected trunks and 
branches can be easily distinguished at a distance. Towards the end of summer 
the needles on the twigs above the canker turn yellow, while those on the healthy 
branches are still a beautiful green. This premature discoloration is a sure sign 
of the speedy death of the whole bough. A similar canker is produced on the 



Fig. SfiS.-VariouB Oalls. 


*Gall on the brnct-Bcalei of the plitlllate flowers of the Gray Alder {Alnut tnoana) produced by Exoaaeua Alnt-itieamr. 
> liifloresoence of ValerianeUa earinata. • The same Inflorescence with galls produced by a galbmlte. * rosette of 

tlic House-leek (Sempervivum hirtum). * Leaf rosette of the same plant which has been attacked by the fungus Endo- 
phyUum Stmptrvivi and has become hypertrophied. 

Silv^er Fir (Abies pectinata) by uEddium elatinvm, but instead of being only on 
one side of the branch, ajs in the Larch, it forms a uniform swelling all round it. 
Cankers of this kind are produced by a Bacterial organism (BaciLhis amylovorus) 
on fruit-trees (Apple, Pear, &c.), and on various trees belonging to the Amentiferee 
(beeches, Hornbeams, Oaks, &c.) by the Fungus Nectria ditissvma. 

When whole leaves undergo hypertrophy of the kind we have particularly 
remarkable changes of form. For example, the normal leaves forming the rosettes 
of the House-leek (Sempervvuvm hirtvm\ see fig. 358*) are broadly obovate in 
•form, being little more than twice as long as they are broad. The leaves of the 
‘w-me plant after they have been attacked by the parasitic EndophyUvm Semper- 
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vivi (see fig. 358 *) are seven times as long as broad and linear in shape. They 
stand erect, and are of a much paler colour than the healthy leaves. The Wood 
Anemone (AneTnone nemorosa) affords another example (see fig. 259, p. 229). It 
spreads by creeping stems under the surface of the ground, and forms small 
colonies in light thickets and in meadows. The plants consist partly of flowering 
lateral shoots, and partly of foliage-leaves, which emerge above the ground from 
the creeping underground stem. In normal leaves the erect petioles are all the 
same length, and the leaflets are extended at about the same level. But when the 
jEcidium stage of Puccinia fuaca has settled on them this becomes altered. The 
blades of the infected leaves tower over their healthy neighbours in consequence of 
the elongation of their petioles, whilst their leaflets are smaller and less divided 
The length of the petiole in normal leaves is some 12-13 cm., in hypertrophied 
leaves 15-18 cm.; but the size of the altered segments, compared with those of 
normal leaves, is as 5:7. Similar changes are observed in leaves of SoldaneUa 
cbUpma when attacked by Puccinia SoldandlcB. The petioles of the infected 
leaves are 2-4 times as long as the normal ones, the blade is smaller and 
hollowed like a spoon instead of being flat, and the colour is an ochreous yellow 
instead of a dark green. Tlie same alterations in the length of the petiole, 
and in the size and colouring of the leaf-lamina, are produced in the leaves of 
AlchemiUa vulgaria by Uromycea AlchemiUce and in those of Phytewma orhi- 
cidare by Uromycea Phytevmatv/ni. I'o this class belongs also the so-called 
" curl *’ disease of Peach and Almond trees, produced by Exoaacua deformana, and 
rendered conspicuous by the considerable enlargement, undulation, and bladder- 
like expansion of the infected leaf-surface, which acquires generally a very brilliant 
coloration. 

Floral-leavea are comparatively seldom metamorphosed by Fungal parasites 
In the Alder {Alnua glutinoaa and incana) the bracts of the pistillate flowers are 
changed by Exoaacua Al/ni-incancB {=E. amentorv/m,) into elongated purple-red 
spatulate lobes much twisted and bent (see fig. 358^); P&ronoapora violacea some- 
times causes the stamens to change into petal-like structures in the flowers of Knautia 
avvenai8f so that they then seem to be “double”; Uatilago Maydia causes a growth 
of tissue in the pistillate flowers of the Maize, the result being that instead of grains 
irregular cushion-like structures 7 cm. in diameter are produced. Taphrina aurea, 
which settles on the pistillate flowers of Poplar {Populua alba and tremvla) causes 
the ovaries to form golden-yellow capsules more than twice the usual size. The 
galls produced by Exoaacua Prwni on the ovaries of wild Plum, Bullace, S)oe, and 
Bird Cherry {Prunua doTneati^, i/naititiaf api/noaa, Padua) belong also to this class. 
The tissue of the ovary increases in size, but not in the same way as in fruit forms^ 
tion. The resulting body is flattened on two sides, brittle and yellow; the seed 
inside is abortive, and a hollow space is left in its stead. The gall produced from 
the ovary of Prv/nua domeatica has the form of a rather curved pocket, which 
looks as if it had been powdered outside with flour at the time the spores rip©*^* 
These hypertrophies, which are popularly termed “pocket-plums”, "bladder-plums , 
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&c., fall off the trees at the end of May. They are eaten in many districts, but 
have an insipid, sweetish taste. 

Qalls consisting of whole ehoota^ both the stem and its leaves being altered by the 
parasite, are found principally on trees and shrubs, and only rarely on herbaceous 
plants. EiXamples of the latter, however, are furnished by the metamorphosed 
shoots of the Shepherd’s Purse {GapeeUa Bursa-paetoria) produced by Cystopus 
cfvndidue and Peronoapora paraaitica. Here the leaves, especially the floral -leaves, 
as well as the ground-tissue of the stem undergo pronounced tiypertrophy. The 
petals, which measure only 2 mm. in length in a healthy plant, may become even 
15 mm. long; the sepals also elongate, become fleshy and brittle, and are distorted 
and crumpled in all manner of ways. Only six stamens are developed in normal 
flowers, but in hypertrophied specimens there are often eight. The metamorphosis 
produced by Uromycea Piai in one of the Spurges, Euphorbia Cypariaaiaa, is even 
more remarkable. The stem elongates far beyond its usual dimensions, and the 
leaves, which are crowded together on normal shoots, are thus separated by con- 
siderable intervals. The distance between two adjoining successive leaves in the 
healthy Euphorbia Cypariaaiaa is only 0*5 mm., but in the liypertrophied specimens 
it becomes 2-3 mm. Infected shoots on an average are twice as high as healthy 
ones. * The foliage-leaves, which are thin, flexible, linear, and twelve times as long 
as they are broad in the healthy plant, become, in the infected specimens, thick, 
brittle, elliptical, and only 2-3 times as long as they are broad. The bluish-green 
colour of the normal plant is changed into a yellow-ochre tint, and this contributes 
not a little to the odd appearance of the plant. Affected plants are not uncommon 
in Switzerland; a locality in which this disease has been very prevalent in recent 
years being Saas-F^e in the Saas-thal. The metamorphoses produced on the shoots 
of Periwinkles {Vinca herbaceaf major, and minor) by the Uredospore-stage of 
Puccinia Vi/ncoa and on shoots of Cirsiwm arvenae by the Teleutospore-stage of 
Puednia auaveolens are very like those of the Euphorbia just mentioned, since 
the stem becomes much elongated and the leaves shorter, broader, yellow, and brittle. 
When flowers are developed on these affected shoots, they are more or less abortive 
and sickly, and no fruits or fertile seeds arise therefrom. Frequently the shoots 
blossom prematurely. For example, we can at once detect by its elongated rosette- 
leaves when Primula Cluaiana and minima are infected by Uromycea PrvmvlcB 
integrifolioB, and it may be observed when this is the case that the shoots do not 
wait until the next spring to develop the flowers laid down in the summer, as usual, 
hut open them in the autumn of the same year instead. 

The Cowberry {Vaednium Vitia-ldoaa) is especially worthy of notice among 
low woody plants, because two kinds of parasite attack its shoots. Melampaora 
Cijeppertiana, in the Teleutospore-stage, causes a marked, gouty thickening in the 
(iortical parenchyma, which is converted into a spongy tissue; at first it is flesh- 
coloured, but soon assumes a chestnut-brown tint. The stems elongate very much 
and grow vertically upwards; and when several of them close together are thus 
attacked they present a besom -like appearance. The foliage-leaves are much 
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farther apart than in the healthy plant on account of this stretching of the stem. 
The lower leaves of the shoot are transformed into small fringed scales, and the 
upper ones are so much shortened that their outline becomes almost circular. The 
second parasite to which the Cowberry shoot is subject is Exobaaidivm Vacdnii (a 
near ally of the already mentioned Exohaaidivm Lauri, p. 521). The stem becomes 
pale rose-red colour, and rather thickened and spongy, but it does not elongate 
much more than usual; the leaves become blistered and curiously convex on the 



Fig 3G0 —A Witchei* Broom on the Silver Fir, produced by jBetdium elatmum. 


under surface. The substance of the infected leaves becomes brittle and loses its 
chlorophyll A red tint appears in place of the green, especially on the upper 
surface of the leaf, whilst the lower surface, on which the spores develop, looks as if 
it had been dusted over with flour. Usually the buds develop prematurely on these 
shoots, i.e. the buds which, under ordinary circumstances, would not develop until 
the next year push out and form new shoots shortly after they have been laid down. 
The axes of these shoots, however, remain short; their leaves are closely crowded, 
red in colour, and sessile. From a distance the premature shoots look like large 
double red flowers inserted in the dark green of the non-infected Cowberry bush- 
The shoots which develop prematurely on the shrubs of the Bog Whortleberry 
(Fcwjciri'iu'in uliginosuTn) by the action of Exohd^^wjffi Voi/cci%vi are often met 
with in alpine regions, and are even more noticeable on account of their fiery-red 
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colour. The Bearberry {ArctoataphyloB Uvcinwrsi)^ Led/um palustre, and the Marsh 
Andromeda (Ancfromeda poUfoHa) are subject to similar metamorphoses at the 
hands of ExohoLBid/i/iMn, Vacoiniit so that VacoiniuTn Vitis-IdcBa may be regarded 
as typical of them. 

When the shoots of the larger shrubs or trees are metamorphosed by parasitic 
Fungi attacking their branches, we have the formation of the structures popularly 
termed Witches* brooms, which were mentioned at the beginning of this chapter. 
The stimulus necessary for their formation is afforded in different plants by 
different parasites; on Barberry bushes {Berberia vtdgaris) by JSffidium Magel- 
hxjBmcum (to be distinguished from the common jiE. berberidis), on the Gray 
Alder {AVnAis iucana) by Exoobcub epiphyUySt on the Hornbeam (Ca/rpinu8 
BetiUus) by Exoclbcub Oo/rpi/n/i, on the Bullace (Prunua inaititia) by Exoaacua 
4,naititicBt on other species of the genus Prv/aua by Exoaacua Ceraai, on the 
Birch (Betula verrucoaa) by Exoaama turgidua, on the Weymouth Pine (JPinvs 
Strobua) by Peridermium Strobi, and on the Silver Fir {Abies pectinata) by 
^cidvwra dcdinwm. Witches' brooms also occur on the Mastic tree {Piatacia 
Lentiacua), and on Beeches, Pines, Larches, Spruce Firs, &;c., although hitherto 
we have not been able to ascertain definitely what parasitic Fungi are the 
cause in these cases. The Witches* broom of the Silver Fir has been selected 
and figured (see fig. 359) as a type of these peculiar structures. It always 
grows on one of the horizontally projecting lateral branches of the Fir, and 
raises its erect or curved twigs from the upper side, resembling, as it were, an 
epiphyte growing on the bark of the horizontal bough. The twigs are grouped 
in whorls and not in two rows, as usually happens in the lateral shoots of the 
Silver Fir. They are all shortened and thickened, and remarkably soft and 
pliable, because the cortical parenchyma has become spongy and the wood is 
only slightly developed. The buds, which in healthy tissue are egg-shaped, 
are almost spherical here. As in other instances of hypertrophied plant-members, 
we have a precocious development, a so-called “ prolepsis **, in these Witches* 
brooms. The buds swell earlier and unfold earlier than those of healthy twigs. 
Tlie leaves remain short, yellow, somewhat crumpled, and fall off when a year 
old, while those of normal twigs are long, linear, straight, dark green on the 
upper side, and remain in position from 6-8 years. The growth of the twig 
is restricted; it dies off in a few years, and then, inserted on the dark green 
branches of the Silver Fir, remain the dry, bristling brooms, whose appearance 
has stimulated the imagination of the peasantry and given rise to the superstitions 
■alluded to at the beginning of this chapter. 

ALTERATION OF FORM BY GALL-PRODUCING INSECTS. 

Certain members of the Arachnoidea, Diptera, and Hymenoptera, which 
^'ittack and penetrate the tissues of living plants and incite the formation of 
Peculiar excrescences, are known as gall-mites, gall-gnats, and gall-wasps. The 
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growths, like small rosy>cheeked apples, which occur on the foliage of Oaks, 
popularly known as “oak-apples”, are amongst the best known. The terms 
“gall" and “gall-apple" were used by writers in the sixteenth century, and (like 
the Old English word galle^ the French gaUe, and the Italian galUi) are derived 
from the Latin word gaUa^ used for these outgrowths by Pliny in his Natural 
History. The sixteenth-century writers distinguish between “gall-nuts" and 
“gall-apples", meaning by the former the small hard outgrowths on the leaves 
of Beech-trees. Afterwards the word gaU was used for all the outgrowths 
produced by animals on green living plants. More than that — the hypertrophies 
described in the preceding chapter, produced in green host-plants by the various 
families of Fungi, are also included under the term. It has been proposed recently 
to substitute the word cecidiv/ni for gall, and to distinguish the excrescences as 
myco-cecidia, nemato-cecidia, phyto-cecidia, diptero-cecidia, &c., according as they 
owe their origin to Fungi, Thread- worms (Nematodes), Gall-mites (Phytoptus), 
Gnats (JDvptera), Sic. A systematic classification of this sort, on the lines of 
the classification of animals, might be of use to Zoologists, but to the Botanist its 
value is only secondary. He must, as in other similar cases, keep to morphology as 
the primary ground of classification, and has to arrange the structures according 
to their agreement in development. Moreover, in a general review, it is necessary 
to consider whether a whole group of plant-organs or one alone undergoes metamor- 
phosis; and the starting-point of the outgrowth must also be ascertained; ie. 
whether it is the foliage-leaves, floral -leaves, stems, or root -structures, &:c., wliich 
are the head- quarters of the excrescenca 

When the gall originating as the nest or temporary habitation of a single 
animal or colony of animals is limited to a single plant organ it is said to be 
simple’, if, on the other hand, several plant organs are concerned in its production 
it is said to be compownd. 

Simple galls may, for convenience of description, be divided into (1; Felt- 
galls, (2) Mantle-galls, and (3) Solid galls. The Felt-galls are chiefly due to 
hypertrophied epidermal cells growing out into hairy coverings of various sorts 
and shapes; Mantle and Solid galls, however, are rather more complicated. 
In both cases insects are present in swellings of various descriptions, but there 
is this essential distinction: — The Mantle-gall is a hollow structure which, 
though it may arise in various ways and assume a multiplicity of forms, always 
has a portion of the surface of the affected organ for its lining — ^in other words, 
it is a chamber formed by hypertrophied growth arovmd the place occupied 
by the insect. In the Solid gall, on the other hand, some spot is pierced by au 
insect and the eggs deposited in the tissues (not on the surface), the punctured 
spot forms a swelling with the larva inside, but the lining of the chamber 
in no sense a portion or development of the original surface of the organ aflected. 
Again, whilst in most mantle-galls the cavity of the gall is in open communication 
with the outside, and the insect can escape by this aperture (though this is uot 
invariably the case), in the solid gall there is not such opening, and the insect 
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has to bore its way out. Needless to say, of both these types there are numerous 
modifications, but they fall into the two classes (of mantle and solid galls) according 
to their mode of development. 

The majority of felt-galls are produced by gall-mites. They form cottony or 
felted growths on limited and sharply defined areas of green leaves and .stems, 
the surface of which is otherwise smooth, or possesses but few hairs. Some- 
times they have the form of small tufts, bands, or stripes, sometimes of large spots 
with irregular contour. In most instances the felt is situated on the under side 
of the foliage-leaf, and the gall-mite usually prefers the projecting veins to the 
green surface. In the Lime, Alder, Hornbeam, and Horse-Chestnut, the mites 
usually establish themselves in the angles formed by the lateral strands where 
they arise from the midrib, the projecting veins forming the framework for the 
felted hairs. In the Bramble (Rvhus) and the Burnet (Polcriuni) it sometimes 
happens that the felt is continued down from the lamina to the leaf-stalk, and 
occasionally the green cortex of the succulent twig is covered with felted bands 
and spots. In some Brambles and Cinquefoils the sepals become furred by the 
action of gall-mites, the usual consequence being that the outline also becomes 
distorted. A swelling or slight hollowing of the gi*een leaf -tissue very frequently 
accompanies the formation of felted galls, in which case the hairy covering is 
only visible on the concave side whilst the other remains smooth. This is most 
remarkable in the foliage of the Avens (Geum), Vine (Vitis), and Walnut-tree 
(Jiiglans), where a dozen white or brown-felted pit-like depressions are sometimes 
to he seen on the under side of a single leaf. The colour of the felted hairs is 
white in the leaves of Beeches, Limes, Bird Cheriy, Brambles, Cinquefoils 
and Bumets, green in the common Maple, yellow in the Spindle-tree {Euonymus 
ven'ucosiLs), sulphur-yellow in AlniLS orientalis and Black Poplar (Popiilus nigra), 
carmine red at first and then violet in Alnns viridis and in the Birches {Betula 
alba, carpatica, &c.), and brown in the Avens (Geum macrophyllvm), Horse- 
Chestnut {jEscuIus Hippocastanum), and in the Aspen {Populus tremula). The 
felted galls which are light in their young stages usually take on a brown tint 
afterwards. Microscopic investigation has shown that in the formation of felted 
j;alls, the epidermal cells, originally tabular in shape and closely fitting, swell 
out and become transformed into bent and twisted tubes generally shaped like 
a club or retort, the stimulus being afibrded by a minute gall-mite (Phytoptus). 
These cells look like short hairs to the naked eye, and as they stand side by 
side in large numbers the covering has a velvety or felted appearance. The mites 
which produce the felt, deposit their eggs in the juicy hair-shaped cells, and their 
young live on the materials contained in them. It should be mentioned that 
lormerly these velvety and felted coverings were regarded as Fungi, and were 
described as distinct genera under the names Erinev/m and PhylleriuTii (e.g. the gall 
known as Erinev/m quercinv/m on the leaves of Qaercus Cerris). To this group 
belongs also the gall occurring on the Wood Meadow Grass (Poa nemoralis) con- 
sisting of cells which resemble root-hairs, which is produced by the gnat Honno- 
VOL. n. 84 
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fnyia Pocb, The hair-shaped cells are epidermal, and spring from the stem above 
the nodes; they break through the leaf-sheath which proceeds from the adjacent 
node, and are arranged in two groups, which grow in opposite directions, so as to 
wrap round the stem from the two sides. The whole hairy mass looks as if it had 
been parted into two. At first the hairs are white; later they become light brown, 
and when the gall is fully developed they have the form of brown felted strands, 
wound round the stems and firmly inclosing the larva of the gnat in question. 

A large number of simple galls are grouped together under the name of Mantle- 
galls. The insects -which give rise to them spend their lives on the surface of the 
leaves, where they multiply and attach their eggs to the epidermis. A growth is 
excited in certain layers of the cell-tissue by the stimulus which the animals 
exercise on their place of settlement. Cavities are thus formed which serve as 
dwellings for the animals and their brood, and which surround them like a pro- 
tecting mantle. Mantle-galls may be divided according to their structure into 
scToU-t pocket-^ and covering-galls. ScroU-gaUs are caused by gall-mites, leaf-lice, 
tree-hoppers, and flies, and usually occur on the blades, rarely on the petioles of the 
leaves. The surface inhabited by these animals, which, in the ordinary course 
of things would have spread out flatly, grows more luxuriantly on one side than 
on the other, and the result is the formation of a scroll, i.e. of a chamber in which 
the animals are hidden. It is always the side on which the animals live which 
becomes concave, and the leaf is usually curled up lengthwise. In the Alpine 
Rose (Ehododendron), Crane’s-bill {Geranivm sanguinenm), and Orache {A triplex 
hastata, ohlongifoliaf &c.), it is the upper side of the leaf which is tenanted by the 
insects, and is therefore the one to roll up; it is the lower side, however, in the 
Buckthorn (Rhamnus cathartica) and the non-climbing species of Honeysuckle 
{Lonicera alpigena, &c.). In many instances the whole leaf-lamina is rolled up, 
but more frequently the alteration is restricted to the edge of the leaf when the 
margin appears to be bordered with a swollen hollow cushion often corrugated or 
undulating. In the Alpine Rose {Rhododendron femigineum and hirsvlum) both 
halves of the leaf-blade are rolled round (see figs. 360 ‘ and 360 but usually the 
rolling is so slight that the gall has the form of a boat or hollow trough. Some- 
times an alteration in the shape of the leaf accompanies the rolling. For example, 
the foliage of the Abele {Popvlus alba) on which Packypappa vesicalis establishes 
itself when the leaves are very young, exhibits in addition to the rolling a deep 
hollowing of the blade. Instead of the short blunt lobes, long pointed segments 
are formed, which stand side by side when they are rolled up, and cross over one 
another in many ways so that the mantle-gall on the hollow side is shut in by a 
veritable lattice-work. The parts of the tissue brought into contact by the rolling 
do not fuse together, and therefore the cavity in which the gall-producing insects 
live is always in open communication with the exterior. In most cases the tissues 
concerned are thickened, brittle, more or less devoid of chlorophyll, and yellow m 
colour. Not infrequently a red pigment is formed in them, so that the outside of 
the gall has a yellowish-red colour. The scroll-gall produced by the hemipterous 
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Trioza Bhwmni on the margin of Buckthorn (Rham/Mia cafhaHica) leaves is very 
hard and thickened like cartilage. In many plants the epidermal cells lining the 
gall elongate into hairy structures, as in the felt-galls previously described. Their 
juicy contents are used as food by the young gall-mites. This is the case, for 
example, in the Alpine Bose (^Rhodod&ndron ferrugineum, cf. fig. 360 *). Pocket- 
gaUa are closely allied to the scroll-like forms. The tissue of the leaf-lamina or 
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' Oo?ering-gallB on the petiole of the Black Poplar (Populus uiffra) produced by Pemphigus ipirotheaa. > Scroll-galla on the 
learea of an Alpine Rose iRhodMmndrmJerrugwMum) produced by gall-nilteB. > Transverse section of one of these galls. 

* and > Bud -galls on the branchlets of the Wild Thyme (Thymus Serpyllum) produced by gall-mltes. * Bllster-llke 
galls on the leaf of the Red Currant (Aibea rubrum) produced by Myzua ribia. ^ Part of thr lenf seen from below. 
■ Vertical section of a portion of this gall. • Solid gall on the leaf of the Gray Willow (Salix ineana) produced by Namatua 
pfduneuU. lo The same gall cut open. i> Part of the wall of this gall in vertical section, i. •• and • natural size ; 

• and • X 4; • and 1 X 8; • and »i X 60 . 


petiole and sometimes that of the cortex in young twigs is subjected to a stimulus 
where the animals (gall-mites, leaf-lice, diptera) settle, with the result that a hollow 
protuberance arises whose excavated cavity serves as a temporary dwelling for the 
insects. The protuberances exhibit a great variety of form and shape, and they 
differ considerably in their internal structure. The following are the most notice- 
forms. First, the plaited galls. They form deep, plaited, sometimes twisted 
channels in the leaf-tissue which open on the upper side by a narrow hole, and 
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project like weals on the lower surface of the leaf. The growing tissue which 
forms the floor of the channel is yellow and often lined with short hairs. The 
channel usually follows the course of the larger veins of the lamina, and some- 
times actually traverses one. Plaited galls are produced by gall-mites. The best 
known are those on the foliage of Carpvnus BetvJ/us, Olematia Flammvla and C. 
recta, and Ribea alpinum. Wrinkled galls come next to the plaited form. The 
protuberance is here limited to the green tissue shut in by strong rib-like 
projecting veins, and is only shallow; the upper side of the leaf has bulgings 
and protuberances -and the lower pits and cavities. The protuberances are 
always developed in numbers close together, so that the leaf looks very 
much wrinkled in that region. Examples of this form are furnished by the 
wrinkled galls on the Elm (JJlmua campestria^ see fig. 361 *) produced by the leaf- 
louse SchizoTieura Ulmi, and on the Red Currant {Ribea ruhrum; see figs. 360®*^-®) 
by another leaf-louse, Myzua rihis. In the latter several wrinkles are usually 
united into large blister-like protuberances, red on the outside, and covered with 
jointed cellular structures bearing glands which look to the naked eye like short 
hairs. This form, though resembling certain felted galls, is distinguished from 
them by the different form of the hairs arising in consequence of the stimulation. 
In the Mouse-ear Hawkweed (Hieracium PiloseLla) leaf-fleas (Psyllodes) produce 
minute protuberances with narrow mouths, which stand out from the lower side 
turned towards the ground like small warts, and when they occur close together 
give a corrugated appearance to the leaf. Hollow protuberances of this sort 
arising upon restricted areas of the leaf-surface, and growing very actively, give 
rise to bag or sack-like structures attached by a very narrow neck. From their 
resemblance to a head such galls are sometimes termed capitate galls (Cephalonion). 
In others, where the outgrowth is fairly thick- walled and in form horn-like, the 
designation horn gall (Ceratonion) has been given. Between these forms nurnjrous 
intermediate forms exist which may be compared to pockets, bags, nails, &c. 
Many of these galls project from both the upper and lower side of the leaf, as 
though a nail had been driven through it — hence the last-mentioned name. The 
capitate-gall of the Sloe {Prwrvus spinosa), caused by a gall-mite, projects almost 
as much from the under as from the upper side, whilst the similar gall on the 
foliage of the Bird Cherry {Pmnua Padua) rises on the upper side as a long 
pocket, but below only projects like a small wart. Many capitate and hom-like 
galls are developed only on one side, and here again there is a very great variety. 
When the protuberances are due to mites the cavity always opens on the lower 
side of the leaf. Both the inner wall and mouth of the cavity are covered with 
hairs, apd sometimes the aperture seems to be actually plugged up by them. Iii 
the bag-shaped protuberances produced by the leaf -louse Tetranev/ra UVtci on 
Elm leaves, a relatively large slit is formed just at the narrow part of the bag at 
the moment when the insects leave the cavity (see fig. 361 ®). The external surface 
of the protuberances caused by mites on the foliage of Alders (Airitta), Maples 
{Acer), and Limes {TiUa) is smooth, in those of the Bird Cherry (Pnwiws Fadus), 
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and Wayfaring Tree (Fifeiwmtm Lomtana) ciliated, whilst in the inflated galls of 
the Elm caused by the white woolly leaf-louse {Schizoneura lanuginosa), it is 
covered with fine hairs like velvet. The capitate galls on the foliage of Maples, 
Alders, and Limes, of the Guelder-rose and Strawberry, are scattered abundantly 
over the whole lamina; in the Sloe they stand out chiefly from the margin of the 
leaf, and in Elms they occur singly or in groups on its central portions. The size of 
these galls depends upon their distribution. Those which rise in hundreds from the 
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Solid gallB on a BoBe-leof ; i of BhodUet liota, * of Jthoditet Jiglanterias, > of UhodiUa tpinotiuimoe. < Wrinkled galls on 
an Elm-loaf {Vimus eampestrit) produced by Schizoneura Ulm\. > Purse gulls on the same leaf, produced by Tetranewra 
UlmL • Covering gall on the same leaf, produced by Tetraneura alba, f Solid galls on the leaf of the Purple Willow 
{Salix purpurea), produced by NevuUue gaUarum, • Solid galls ou tlie leaves of the same Willow, produced by Xetnaluz 
veeieator. 

same lamina have a diameter of 1-3 mm., while those which occur singly or in 
small groups, often attain a diameter of 2-3 cm. 

Contrasting with these embossed or •pocket-galls are the covering galls, forming 
a third type of mantle-gall. In these, as in the embossed forms, the insects pro- 
ducing the galls live in their cavities, but the course of development is quite 
different in the two cases. The tissue round the place where an animal has settled 
or where an egg has been fastened to the epidermis in this type begins to grow, 
rising up in the form of a fleshy mound or wall which continues to grow until the 
animal is wholly roofed in. The cavity in this case does not arise from an excava- 
tion (as in the embossed or "pocket” type), but from an overarching of the tissue. The 
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eternal appearance of these galls is very varied. One of the simplest forms occurs 
on the leaves of the Ash {FroLxmua exceUior, see fig. 362 where it is produced 
by the gall-gnat JHplosis botidaria. The insect having laid its eggs in the chan- 
nelled depressions above the leaf-veins, fleshy cushions arise on either side of the 
groove which meet above and roof them over. The cushions of tissue forming the 
roof do not fuse; their succulent edges merely meet, and when the time comes for 
the gall-gnats to leave their temporary abode the tissue dries up and shrivels, 
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i Pine-apple gall on twigs of the Spruce Fir pruduced by the Spnicc-gull Aphis (CAermes abietit). < Covering gail the 
petiole of the pyramidal Poplar {J‘opidtu pyratntdalu) produced by Pemphtgtu buraariuii. > Covering galls on an Ash ^Icnl 
(PramHua exealaior) produced by Diploaia botularia. * Covering gnil on Pistacia {Piataoia Lantiacus) produced by /‘< i'*' 
phigua eomiouiariua. • Solid galls on the cortex of Duvaua longt/olia produced by Ceeidoaea Eramite. • Loiigitudlns 
section of one these galls, r Capsule gulls on the leaf of the Turkey Oak (Quereuf Carria) produced by Camdomp^ eerrta. 
> One of these galls cut through with the operculum still firmly attached, and * the same with the oporculuin fulllnR 
away; x S. The renialniug IlKures natural size. 


leaving a gaping slit as shown in fig. 362 *. The same thing happens on the leaves 
or rather leaf- veins of the Stinging-nettle {Urtica dioica) and of the Alder 
glwtirboaa), where the galls are produced by gall-gnats {CeMomyia wrtic<Ei cUni), 
and on the midrib of Elm leaves (Ulnma campestria) see fig. 361^), where the galls 
are produced by a leaf-louse (Tetran&wra alha). 

The so-called turpen^tiue .gall-apples {Ca/rohe di Qiude; see fig. 362 % which 
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are caused by leaf-lice on various species of Pistada, also belong to the covering 
class. The rudiment of a foliage-leaf, which in the normal course of events would 
have developed into a pinnate leaf with dark-green elliptical leaflets, grows out 
into a pod-like structure not unlike a locust-bean (fruit of Ceratonia SiLiqua). 
These gaJls are longitudinally grooved, and it can be seen more or less distinctly 
that the furrows correspond to the edges of the leaflets, only hero the leaflets 
have become wrapped in, very much thickened and elongated, .and fused with one 
another. In the cavity inclosed by the fused leaflets lives a colony of leaf-lice 
(Pemphigus cornuyularius) which have developed under the protection of the gall. 
When it is time for them to leave the cavity the top of the pod opens by the 
separation and bending back of the tips of the fused leaflets which form the wall 
of the cavity (see fig. 362^). The Chinese galls of commerce, produced also by 
Aphides (on Rhus semialata), develop much in the same way. They are hollow, 
irregularly pear-shaped structures with thin walls covered externally with a gray 
down. Two other covering galls which deserve special mention on account of their 
form arise on the petioles of the Poplar, particularly on the species Populus nigral 
pyrom,iddLia, and dUatata, The one, caused by a leaf -louse, Pemphigus hu/rsarius 
(see fig. 362 ‘), consists of a smooth expansion, red in colour externally, on the upper 
side of the grooved petiole. If the local swelling be cut through it is seen to be 
hollow, the cavity in which the leaf-lice live being shut in by thick fleshy walls. 
The fleshy tissue of the walls is formed by a growth of the cells round the place 
where the gall-producing insect has settled. A hole is formed at a point remote 
from the petiole (where the growing tissue met and fonned a dome) as soon as 
the time comes for the inhabitants to make their exit. This is bordered by thick 
lips as shown in fig. 362 ® The other gall which appears on Poplar petioles, pro- 
duced by Pemphigus spi/rotheca, is formed by the thickening of the edges of the 
grooved petiole, which rise up as fleshy cushions and meet above the depression. 
At the same time the petiole undergoes a spiral twisting, and a gall is thus pro- 
duced whose cavity is spirally twisted like the interior of a snaiPs shell. The 
thickened edges of the petiole do not fuse; at first they fit close to one another, 
but later on they separate, and a spiral hole out of which the white, downy leaf- 
louse can creep is the result (see fig. 360^, p. 631). 

We will now leave the mantle-galls and pass on to a consideration of the solid 
or tubercular gaUs. These are of the nature of swellings of limited size on single 
plant-organs, and are produced by insects which pierce the plant-tissue and lay 
their eggs in the wownd. In this way either the epidermis of the chosen spot alone 
is injured, or the egg is inserted into the deeper-lying tissues. In both cases an 
active cell-division is incited in the neighbourhood of the injury. If, however, the 
egg has only been deposited in the epidermis, the larva which arises from it must 
penetrate into the interior of the now swollen tissue; when the egg is laid at once 
deep down this farther penetration on the part of the larva is of course unnecessary. 
1 he cavity in which th e larvee dwell may be called the larval chamber, and this sort 
gall can be classified according to the number of chmbers which it contains^ 
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whether only one or several ( 0 / figs. 363 ‘ and 363 ^). A great variety is met with 
in the structure of the wall of the larval chamber. It always has a layer of juicy, 
thin-walled cells immediately surrounding the egg, known as the medulla or pith 
of the gall, and an outer layer which surrounds the inner like a skin or bark 
(see fig. 360^®). In most instances a third layer is inserted between them which 
consists of very hard cells forming a protective layer. It should also be noted that 
the layers of the wall of the gall separate in many instances, so that it is possible 
to distinguish an “inner” and an “outer gall”. The gall-pith furnishes the larva 
with food when it emerges from the egg, and for this purpose the cells are stored 
with nourishing substances. I'he development of the pith takes place with great 
rapidity, and begins as soon as the egg has been laid in the tissue. The larva when 
hatched finds the inner wall of the chamber which has been fitted for its temporaiy 
abode always provided with the necessary food, and it immediately attacks and 
devours the juicy tissue with great avidity. The cells which are demolished, 
wonderful to relate, are replaced almost at once. The cells of the gall -pith remain 
capable of division as long as the larva in the chamber requires food, and the 
surface cells which have been devoured in the gall-chamber are soon replaced by 
new cells from below, just as grass which has been mown down or cropped by 
cattle in a meadow sends up new stems and leaves. The spheroidal gall arising 
on the leaves of Salix incana (cf. fig. 360®) has only one chamber, and here tJic 
larva lives at the expense of the starch and other food-materials contained in the 
extremely thin- walled cells which constitute the gall -pith (fig. 360^^). The larva 
traverses the chamber in a circle, beginning the destruction of the cells at a certain 
place and eating on as it continues its peregrination (fig. 360^®). New cells have 
already been formed for its nourishment by the time it again reaches the place 
from which it started. 

The hard and cortical layers are modified in very many ways as p<.<Lective 
measures against the drying up of the gall in summer on the one hand, and 
against the attacks of birds and larger animals on the other. For the latt«ir 
purpose the cortical layer is often fashioned like the pericarps of fruits which 
have to protect the seeds {cf. p. 442). This also explains the bitter substances, 
hard skin, furry coat, bristling processes, and numerous other protective structures 
which are developed in and on galls just as on pericarps, and which contribute 
not a little to the remarkable similarity between galls and fruits. Many peculiar 
developments on the surface of these fruit-like galls cannot indeed be explained 
in this way, but, as in so many other cases, we conclude that they must aflbrd 
some other advantage concerning which our understanding is still at fault. 

The external similarity between fruits and solid galls affords us useful points 
for classifying the latter into groups, which we may name berry-like, plum-Hke* 
apple-like, nut-like, capsule-like, &c. The currant gall produced by 
hoAicarum on the male catkins of the Oak has not only the form and size of a Bed 
Currant berry, but is also succulent and coloured red, and when several of these 
galls are formed on the same inflorescence it looks at first sight jUst as if racemes 
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of red currants had been borne by some chance or other on Oak twigs. The galls 
produced by the Beech-gall gnat {H<yirmomyia fagi) on the foliage of the Beech 
resemble small plums, being surrounded by a hard layer which consists of a stone 
kernel and a layer of cells which might be compared to the fleshy part of a plum. 
The galls caused by gall -wasps of the genus Aulax on the nutlets of many 
Labiatae, especially on Nepeta Pannonica and Salvia offidTialis also assume the 
form of stone-fruits. The insect lays its eggs in one of the four nutlets developed 
at the base of each flower; and within a week this grows into a smooth greenish- 
yellow ball which has the external appearance of an unripe cherry. A section 
through it shows that it possesses also the same structure as a cherzy, plum, or 
stone-fruit in general. The succulent outer layer surrounds a liard stony kernel, 
but in the cavity of the kernel there lies the white larva of the gall-producer 
instead of the seed. These galls fall off just like finiits in July, and lie on the 
ground during the winter; and the mature insect docs not bite an opening in 
the wall of the gall through which it can emerge until the following year. It 
has been already remarked at the beginning of this section how strong is the 
roHeinblance between apple-fruits and the spherical oak-galls, known as oak-apples, 
which are produced by various Cynipedes (sec flg. 364 together with the small 
red-cheeked galls produced by Rliodites Eglanterice and Nematua gaUai'v/m (see 
figs. 361® and 361^) on Rose and Willow leaves respectively. Pith-galls which 
resemble certain dry fruits are very common. Those produced on the green cortex 
of young Oak twigs by Aphilothrix Sieboldi (see fig. 364^) remind one of the 
fruits of species of Metroaideros, those produced by Neurotervs lanuginoavs and 
Spathegaater tricolor on the leaves of the Turkey Oak {Queraia Cerria; see figs. 
364^^ and 364’*) have a decided similarity to the indehiscent fruits of the Wood- 
ruff and of the Goose-grass {Aaperula odorata and Galiwm Apamne). The 
“spangle” galls produced on Oak-leaves by the gall -wasps Neuroterua fumi- 
'pennia and numiamatia resemble the fruits of Omphalodea (see figs. 364’® and 
364’®), and the galls on the leaves of Duvaua longifolia produced by an insect 
Cecidoaea Eremita have the form of a capsule which opens by an operculum (see 
figs. 362® and 362®). Like fruits these galls may appear in all imaginable con- 
ditions with smooth, warted, or rugged surfaces, or covered with woolly or velvety 
1 1 airs, with bristles or spines, fringes or claw^s, or even with moss-like outgrowths. 
The galls with moss-like covering occurring on the Wild Rose have been known 
from remote times as Bedeguars. They are caused by the Rose-gall wasp (Rhoditea 
]ioace\ which deposits its pointed, sometimes hooked eggs early in the spring in 
the substance of an undeveloped leaf while it is still folded up in the bud. The 
growth of the leaf becomes altered, the first sign being the development of 
numerous hairs. The larvso, when they creep out of the eggs, penetrate deeper 
into the tissue of the leaf, and it swells out into a solid gall containing as many 
t^hambers as there are larva. Hairs and fringes continue to form on the exterior 
ffil those curious structures are formed which were said to have the power of 
inducing a peaceful sleep when laid under the pillow. Usually the stalks of the 
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young bud-leaves are pierced and then the upper portion of the leal becomes 
atrophied. More rarely is the egg laid in the epidermis of one of the leaflets, 
in which case the leaves attain their normal size and only this particular leaflet 
is decorated with little bedeguars, as shown in fig. 361 ^ When the petioles of 
three young leaf-rudiments are pierced simultaneously, as often happens, three 
single galls are produced close together on a shortened axis, and the whole structure 
may then attain the size of a pine-cone. 

The portion of meristematic tissue which is pierced by the insect when it 
deposits its eggs sometimes remains an open passage; but more often a corky 
tissue is formed at the wounded spot which quite closes the chamber wherein the 
larva dwells. Under these circumstances the insect when it emerges must itself 
make an exit-passage from the gall, and this it does by biting a hole through 
it with its mandibles (see fig. 364 *). The gall- wasps (Cynipedes) invariably leave 
the chamber which has hitherto served them both as a safe habitation and as 
an inexhaustible storehouse in this way. This does not occur, however, in some 
of those solid galls which owe their origin to gall-gnats of the genera Eormomyia, 
Diptosist and Geddomyiai for example, in those on the leaf-blade and petiole of 
the Aspen (PopvZua tremvZa) produced by Diploaia tremuloB and on the leaves 
of Willows {Salix Caprea, dnerea, grandifolia) by Hormomym Capreoe. Here 
the exit-passage is formed during the development of the pith. The gall consists, 
as in most other solid galls, of a pith, a hard layer, and an epidermis, but the 
enormously developed pith and the hard layer do not quite entirely surround the 
small larval chamber, they leave a small aperture on the part of the gall whicli 
is most arched. As long as the epidermis stretches over this place the mouth 
of the passage is of course not evident, but when the time comes for the insect 
to quit the chamber a gaping slit is spontaneously formed in the tense epidermis. 
In many instances the insect or the pupa as it pushes forward may break through 
the thin skin. A peculiar closure which might be compared to a lid is formed 
in the common solid galls which are produced so abundantly on Beech leaves 
by Hormomyia fagi and which have been already alluded to. Just as the pupn 
of many Lepidoptera projects out of the hole in the cocoon which the caterpillar 
has spun for it far enough to allow the insect to fly away uninjured when it 
emerges, so that of Ilormomyia fagi presses through the lid-like closure at the base 
of the gall, and the winged insect comes out leaving the chrysalis-case behind it. 

The opening of some solid galls, which resemble operculate capsules, and which 
may be termed capsule-galls, is especially remarkable and requires a more de- 
tailed description. As long as the larva or grub can remain and obtain food m 
the iQxval chamber the gall is completely closed, but when the time approaches 
for it to move its quarters and to enter the pupal stage in the ground a circular 
line of separation is formed in the tissue, and the part of the wall within the 
circle comes away as a lid. The process is seen very prettily in the gall produced 
on the leaves of the Turkey Oak (Quercus CerrU) by the gall-gnat CeMo^V^ 
eerris (see fig. 362 ^). In its closed condition the gall is a firm rounded chamber 
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BO embedded in the that it projects on the upper side as a small pointed 
cone, and on the lower side as a disc covered with a thick coating of hairs. In 
the autumn a circular piece like a lid becomes detached from the lower side of 
the chamber. It corresponds exactly with the extent of the hairy disc, and is 
BO sharply defined that it looks as if it had been cut out with a knife (see figs. 
362 ^ and 362 The operculum falls off, and the larva which had emerged from 
the egg and which has lived all the summer in the gall-chamber tumbles out 
and makes its way into the ground, where it begins to spin. By the next spring 
it has entered the pupal stage, and the gall-gnat creeps out of the chrysalis 
about May. 

Still more peculiar are the galls produced by Cecidoaea Eremita on the green 



' <'aiiHiilo-like galls on a leaf of the Broad-leaved Lime (TUta grandifolui) produced hy Hormtmyia RiauvnurUnxa. > Longl* 
tudiual section tlirough one uf the galls, showing the maggot In the interior ; x 2. > Longitudinal section through a 
oiipsule gall from which the inner gall is Just being extruded ; x 2 * Outer gall after the extrusion of tlie inner gall; x2. 

‘ Inner gall at the moment when the operculum is thrown off , x 2. ■ Capsule-gulls on the leaf of a Brazilian species of 
CttUutnu. 1 Loiigitudiual section through one of these gidls; x 2 ■ The some after the inner gall has fallen out; x 2. 

' iiiid « natural size. 


cortical tissue of young twigs of Duvavxi longifolia, a South American represen- 
tative of the AnacardiacesB (see figs. 362 ‘ and 362^). The gall is quite spherical 
and very hard, and its large cavity conceals the caterpillar which has been 
hacched from the egg. When the time draws near for the formation of the pupa, 
^ plug with a projecting rim is developed on the side of the gall furthest from 
its point of attachment. W^hen the plug is pushed out a circular hole is left 
wliich leads into the gall-chamber through which the caterpillar escapes from its 
dwelling. People who have not seen these galls with their own eyes might almost 
think this description was the work of imagination. And yet there are still more 
Wonderful forms in this class of gall-structures. On the foliage of the Lime {TUia 
ymndi/oiia) a growth arises round the eggs of the gall-gnat llorm/yniym 
'ffiuriana which at first has the form of a flat lens inserted in the green tissue of 
the blade, but which gradually enlarges until it projects from the upper side like a 
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blunt cone and from the lower as a hemispherical wart. The gall-chamber is 
inhabited by the maggot of the gall -gnat. The top of the conical part loses its 
colour in July and becomes yellow and brown, and a rim is formed around its 
summit. On cutting a vertical section through the gall at this stage it is seen that 
the tissue forming the wall of the chamber consists of two parts (see figs. 363 ^). 
The inner layer, which contains the maggot, is surrounded by an outer one which 
gradually passes into the green substance of the leaf and extends up to the rim just 
mentioned. The whole structure has separated into an “outer” and an “inner” 
gall, the iTiner galj resembling an egg lying in an egg-cup (c/. fig. 363 ^). During 
the summer the inner gall separates completely from the outer and is actually 
thrown off by it. For the accomplishment of this the tissue of the outer gall swells 
up very much, so that it exercises a pressure on tlie inner gall which is shaped not 
unlike a cone, somewhat narrower below than at the top (see fig. 363 ”). The 
extruded inner gall falls on the ground below the Lime-tree and assumes a dark- 
brown colour; the outer gall remains as a little crater embedded in the leaf-blade 
and ultimately shrivels up (c/. figs. 363^ and 363*). The detached inner gall is 
smooth at the blunt and previously upper extremity, and striated at the other; it is 
not unlike a detached composite-fruit. The gall-gnat within feeds for a little time 
longer on the succulent lining, and then rests through the winter; in the spring it 
makes its escape. To do this it bites a ring-shaped groove below the conical top of 
the gall and presses against the roof, which, owing to tlie breaking of the tissues 
around the ring, comes away like a lid (see fig. 363'^). A similar state of affairs 
prevails in a gall formed on the foliage of a Brazilian species of Celastrus (see 
figs. 363**’ **), but here the inner gall (which comes away) has several chambers, and 
the outer gall has the form of a cup set in the green blade. 

The place of origin of all these solid galls depends of course upon the insects 
producing them. These are usually very fastidious about the place wb^v.* they 
will lay their eggs, and it is truly astonishing with what care they search out spots 
difficult of ficcess, and at once favourably situated as regards food supply and 
likely to afford a safe habitation for their offspring during the larval stages. The 
small gall-wasp Blastophaga gro88orwm lays its eggs in the ovaries of the “gall- 
flowers ” in the interior of the figs of Ficus Carica (see p. 160 and figs. 240 and 
240 p. 157). The gall-wasps Amdricm amenti and Neuroterus Schlechtendali 
deposit them in the stamens of the Turkey Oak; the gall-wasp Oynips caput- 
medusae lays hers in the side of the bract-scales which surround the pistillate 
flowers of the Oak {Quercus sessiUflora and pvhescens), and so produces a ga)l with 
innumerable stiff-pointed fringes entangled with one another which ward off the 
attacks of other animals (see fig, 364 ^**). Countless gall-producing insects deposit 
their eggs on the lower side of foliage leaves, some preferring the lamina, others 
the veins. Audricua ou/rvator prefers the margin of Oak leaves, Liplosia tremidf^ 
the petiole of the Aspen at its junction with the blade. Several gall- wasps, as, for 
example, Avid/ricuB aestivalis and And/ricus gross^da/rioB, seek out the floral recep- 
tacle in the male catkins of the Turkey Oak for the deposition of their eggs, whilst 




' ''■•lid gnlla on the cortex produced by AphUothriaa Sieboldk > Bud-Kail from a follage-bud produced by Cynipa Hartigii. 

* Solid galls on an Oak twig produced by Cynip$ Kollari. * One of these galls cut in half. >> Bud-galls from fulloge-buds 
produced by Cynipn lueida. • One of these galls cut In half. i Leafy bud-gnlls produced by Aphilothrix gtmmw. 

* Bml-galls from foliage-buds produced by Cynipa polyoera. > Longitudinal section through one of these galls, u Oall 
• on the pericarp of Qutreua pubeaeena produced by Cynipa eaput-meduace. Spangle galls on a leaf of the Turkey Oak 

((^ttereiu Cerria); produced by Jfeuroterua lanuginoaua; » by Wauroterua numtamatUi; laby Neuroterua fumipanniai 
by Spatt^egaaUr CrieoZor 


in this situation in the oak, being produced by the gall- wasps Aphilotkrix radicia 
and Biorhiea aptera. 
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When several organs of a plant immediately adjacent to one another are con- 
cerned in the production of a gall it is said to be compowad. Compound galls are 
for the most part produced from buds, and they are all comprehended under the 
general name of Bvd-gdLla. They are extraordinarily varied in their characters, 
some being merely abbreviated axes clothed with scale-like leaves, in others only 
the base of the shoot is involved and above the gall it continues its growth quite 
normally, whilst in others again the axial portion of the structure is much swollen, 
and the leaves hardly represented at all. It is difficult to give any satisfactoiy 
classification of these bud-galls; still, for the sake of arranging our facts, we may 
distinguish these types, viz.: — ^the ordinary bvd-gallt the cuchoo-gall^ and cluster- 
gall. Ordinary bud-galls involve several, often all, the members of a shoot. The 
axis of the shoot is always deformed and abnormally thickened. The swollen portion 
contains in its interior one or several larval chambers surrounded by a pith-like 
layer. Two varieties of ordinary bud-gall may be distinguished. The first is leafiess; 
no leaves are present, or, more correctly, they are transfonned into tubercles, pegs, 
and knobs which merge insensibly into the swollen axis which contains the larval 
chamber. The second possesses leaves, the gall being covered with scale-like bracts 
or more or less fully developed green foliage-leaves. Amongst the leafless bud-galls 
the most interesting are those which are armed with special means of protection 
against the attacks of animals on the watch for the larvae of the gall-wasps. The 
gall shown in figs. 364 ® and 364 ®, produced by Gynipa polycera on the leaf-buds of 
Quercua puheacena and aeaaUiflora, which to a certain extent affects a whole lateral 
shoot, has the form of a young Medlar fruit, and on it may be seen 3-6 metamor- 
phosed leaf-structures projecting as stiff-pointed pegs which gradually pass into tiie 
tissue of the shoot axis. This gall is one-chambered, and the tissue of the wall lias 
separated into an outer layer and an inner spherical pithy gall. The gall shown in fig. 
364 ® is produced by the gall-wasp Gynipa Hartigii which lays an egg in th<=‘. middle 
of the leaf-bud of the Oak {Quercua aeaaUiJlora). The bud does not develop into a 
leafy shoot, but into a small one-chambered gall with large tooth-like or dub-like 
processes which represent metamorphosed leaves. The thickened angular ends of 
these projections fit closely to one another so as to form a sort of second outer coat 
to the gall-chamber through which hostile ichneumon-flies cannot penetrate. The 
gall much resembles the cone-fruit of a Cypress in the arrangement and form of its 
superficial processes. The galls produced from the buds of various Oaks (Quercua 
pendulina, aeaailiflora, puheacena) by the gall-wasp Gynipa lucida are still more 
peculiar (see figs. 364® and 364®), They contain several larval chambers with 
abundant pithy tissue, whilst innumerable slender processes resembling limed twiga 
in being very sticky on the capitate thickened end project from their exterior. 
Ichneumon-flies and other animals hostile to the gall-producers take good care not 
to come into contact with these spikes which ore to be regarded probably as trans- 
formed leaves springing from the swollen axis. Among the galls produced from 
leaf-buds belonging to this group there are some in which the leaves are merely 
indicated as tuberclea This is the case, for example, in the many-chambered, 
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spongy gall, red-cheeked on the sunny side but pale elsewhere, which is pi-oduced 
on the tips of the branches of the Oak by the gall-wasp Dryoterua terminalia, and 
looks very like a potato in shape. The leaves are only represented by small ill- 
defined knobs and ridges, just as in the potato. To this class of galls belongs 
also that to which tlie term “ nut ” is popularly applied, and even in commerce, the 
name has been transferred from this to the whole of the first group of compound 
galls (bud-galls). The “nut” is produced on the Oak by Cynipa calicia as an 
angular and irregularly-grooved gall which originates at the end of a fiower axis, 
and the cupule formed of several bract-scales as well as the ovaries are concerned 
in the growth. This class of galls also includes the irregular blunt swellings on 
Aspen twigs (Populua tremula), which are caused by the larva of a beetle (Saperda 
popidnea), and in addition the many-chambered woody “canker cushions” as large 
as a nut which are produced on the branches of Willows by Nematua medulla/na. 

The gall shown in fig. 364 which arises on various Oaks (Qiiercua pedunmlata, 
aeasilijlora, pvheacena) by the action of the gall-wasp, AphUotkrix gemma}, may be 
selected as a type of leafy bud-galls. It resembles the cone of a Hop or Larch, 
and is developed from a foliage-bud. It has a much-abbreviated swollen axis, whose 
tissue separates into an inner and outer gall, beset with numerous dry, brown lan- 
ceolate hairy scales having the form of bract-scales. Bud-galls which are covered 
with green foliage-leaves are produced by the gall-wasp Andrieiia inflator on the 
Oak, but they are more commonly met with on herbaceous plants, e.g. by Uropkora 
cardui on Ciraium aroenae, by DiaMropkua Scabioace on several Knapweeds (Cen- 
taurea alpeatria, G. Badenaia, C. Scahioaa), by Aulax Hieracii on various Hawk weeds 
{Ilieracium murorum, aylvaticvm, tridentatum, &c.). Usually the foliage-leaves 
are stunted, and not infrequently the blades of some of them are quite obliterated, 
so tnat the gall in that region is only furnished with scaly leaf-sheaths. A Sage 
growing in the Isle of Crete so often bears leafy bud -galls resembling a small 
Quince-apple, produced by a species of Aulax, tliat Linnseus called it Salvia pomi- 
fera. The stem of this Sage is swollen out like a ball, and the spherical mass, 
covered with a gray felt of hairs on the exterior, is surmounted at the top with a 
group of small wrinkled leaves, which look like the persistent calyx of a Quince- 
apple. The best known and most widely distributed of these forms, found on the 
Hawk weeds named above, consist of knob-like swellings of the stem. The larval 
chamber is situated inside the enlarged pith, the ring of vascular bundles, which has 
undergone much shifting, forms the protective layer, and the cortex of the affected 
region of the stem forms the cortical layer of the gall. The epidermis is densely 
covered with hairs. 

Leaving the galls which consist of modified foliage-buds, we pass on to such as 
Consist of metamorphosed flmuer-buda. They arise from fiower-buds in which small 
gall-gnats have laid their eggs. The larva hatched from the egg lives in the cavity 
of the ovary, or in one of its loculi when there are several, and this, space, therefore, 
becomes the larval chamber. Tlie corolla, which envelops the ovary in the fiower- 
bud, remains closed, like a cap on the top of the larval chamber. The calyx becomes 
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inflated, enlarged, and sometimes fleshy. The whole gall resembles a bud or small 
bulb; it is not unlike one of those bulbils which so often arise instead of flowers 
on the flowering axis of certain species of Allium. They occur especially on the 
Bird’s-foot Trefoil (Lotus comiculatus), where they are produced by the gall-gnat 
Ceddomyia Loti, on the various species of Mullein (Verbascum Austriacum, 
nigrum, Lychnitis, &c.) by Cecidomyia Verbasci, on several species of Germander 
(Teucrivm montanum, Scordium, &c.), caused by LacUmielopiba Teucrii, and on 
the Rampion (Phyteuma orbiculare), where they are produced by Cecidomyia 
phyteumatis. 

Closely allied to these bud-galls are those remarkable gall-structures which are 
commonly known in Austria os “cuckoo-buds”. The cuckoo is supposed to be 
concerned in their formation, just as it is in that of the frothy saliva-like masses 
deposited by the Cicada on the Cuckoo-flower (Cardamine pratensis). The name 
“ cuckoo-galls ” may be employed for the whole of this sub-group. They are char- 
acterized by their pale whitish colour, soft spongy tissue, and especially by the fact 
that they only involve the base of the shoot, while the upper end can continue its 
growth unaltered. In this respect they may be compared to a Pine-apple fruit, 
where the axis rises above the fleshy collective fruit (cf. p. 436) as a green leafy 
tuft, which does not lose its growing power even with the ripening of the fruit. 
The history of the development of cuckoo-galls is probably like that of covering 
galls; and the main distinction lies in the fact that in the former the gall is pro- 
duced not merely from a single organ or some part of it, but from a whole group of 
adjoining plant-members. The best known and most widely distributed gall of this 
group is produced by the pine-apple aphis Chermes abietis on the twigs of the Spruce 
Fir (Abies eaxelsa, see tig. 362 ^ p. 534). Early in the spring, before the foliage-leaves 
have begun to unfold, the parthenogenetic females, the foundresses of the colony, 
attach themselves each to the base of a young leaf and lay a mass of eggs at the 
spot to which they have adhered. The larvro, hatching, penetrate the surrounding 
parts of the shoot with their beaks; the shoot swells, as do the bases of the 
needles, and a growth, the Spruce gall or Pine-apple gall results. The gall somewhat 
resembles a small Fir-cone about an inch long, with the surface divided into small 
convex areas, each bearing a short needle-like projection in the middle; these are 
the deformed needles, which, becoming swollen, touch each other on the outside of 
the gall. They are separate inside, so that the gall contains a series of cavities or 
chambers. In these chambers the larvse live in numbers, either entering the 
chambers during the growth of the gall or being inclosed by the swelling of the 
surrounding needles — this point is not certainly determined. They remain in the 
small cavities so formed and feed, cast their skins, and multiply there. In August 
the gall begins to dry up, each of the small cavities opens by a slit in front of the 
green needle-point surmounting the cushion (see fig. 362 ^ p. 534), and the winged 
insects now leave the place in which they have passed the spring and summer. 

Cuckoo-galls are met with almost as frequently on Stellate, viz. on various 
species of Bedstraw (OcMum Austriacum, boreaZe, vXiginosum, &c.) and Woodruff 
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{Aapenda galioides, Urictoiria, &c.) as on Fir-trees. The infected ports of the shoot 
remain stunted, and white spongy cushion-shaped growths, which are somewhat 
grooved, arise at the bases of the leaves. Since the growing tissues of neighbouring 
leaves touch one another the grooves or channels form small cavities in which live 
the larvae of the gall-producing gnats (Geddomyia Oalii and Aaper^dcB). In the 
common Bedstraw {Oalivm Mollugo) these spongy growths arise, not from the 
bases of the leaves, but from the green cortex of the stem round the insertion of the 
leaves and lateral branches. They rise up as cushions and lobes, and several join 
together to form a sort of dome, under which the larvas of the gaJl-gnat dwell. The 
foliage-leaves are scarcely altered in form, and when lateral twigs arise from the 
place they also are unchanged. It not infrequently happens that short lateral 
axes terminated by flowers spring up quite unmodified above the spongy white 
cuckoo-gall. Cuckoo-galls also occur on Oruciferie, viz. on BarharcBa vtdgaria, 
Nasturtivm pahistret aylveatre, and Siaymlvrivm Sophia. They are produced by 
Geddomyia Siaymhriit and originate principally at the bases of the flower-stalks 
half-way up the inflorescences. They look like spongy white bodies which surround 
the pedicels like the brim of a hat. As the growths from neighbouring pedicels 
meet together they roof over chambers which serve as habitations for the larvte of 
the gall-gnats. Viewed from outside the galls appear like irregular white bodies 
inserted in the inflorescence, which remind one of the fruit of the white Mulberry- 
tree. 

The term cluster-gall is reserved for that type of bud-gall in which the axis is 

much restricted or stunted and covered with densely crowded leaf-structures; it 

is in the chinks and recesses between the crowded leaves of these galls that the 

insects concerned pass the whole or a portion of their lives. The animals which 

cause the galls belong to very diflerent classes. Gnats, leaf-fleas, leaf-lice, and mites 

are the commonest varieties. The gnats only live in the galls during the egg and 

larval stages, but the others pass their whole life there. They invariably settle 

on the end of a shoot while it is still undeveloped in the bud. The axis of the 

shoot remains more or less stunted in consequence of the influence the animals 

exercise on it and its leaves undergo fundamental alterations. The blade or sheath 

of the leaf is deepened and hollowed to aflbrd sufficient space to the animals which 

have established themselves between them, and as these parts of the leaves touch 

oue another recesses are formed not unlike those which are developed in fir-cones 

for the growing seeds. The sheathing part of the leaf is often rather thickened, 

and its succulent cells serve as food for the animals living in the gidl; in other 

instances the hollowed leaf-blades are thickly covered with hairs, and this coat 

then has the same significance with regard to the insects as the felt of hairs on 

isolated leaves already described. Very diflerent forms of galls are produced 

according as to whether the free ends of the leaves turn back or remain in contact, 

Aud whether the axis from which the leaves spring is more or less contracted. 

Sometimes they remind one of open rosettes, sometimes of closed balls, bunches and 

^ufts, sometimes of pig-tails and witches' brooma 
voi. n. 
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Clustered galls may be divided into two classes, those which develop in the 
region of the flowers and those in the foliage region respectively. The most 
noticeable and best known forms of the galls occurring in the foliage region cn 
rudimentary leafy shoots are the following: — First, those peculiar structures on 
the tops of Willow twigs {Salix awritat Caprea, grandifoUat &a) which are popu- 
larly termed ‘‘Rose Willows”. They are caused by the gall-gnat Ceddomyia 
rosaria. The leaf-bud from which they arise keeps its axis quite short and 
develops on it numerous green leaves arranged like the petals of a double rose. 
The lowest leaves .of the “ rose ” differ but slightly from the normal foliage of 
the particular species of Willow. Usually there seems to be only a shortening 
and broadening of the petiole and leaf-sheath, the green blade being almost un- 
altered. In the upper inner leaves, however, the sheath-like part of the leaf is 
much increased in size, and nearer the centre of the “rose” the leaves become 
scalc-likc. The leaf-blade has entirely disappeared, and the end of the contracted 
axis possesses only the remains of leaf-sheaths. It is worth noting that the 
number of leaves in a Rose Willow is always greater than would be found on 
an unaltered shoot of the same species. For example, if the number of leaves 
on the one-year-old shoot of the Sallow (S<xlix Caprea) is 25, the number in 
a '‘rose” on the same species would be at least twice as large. This can only 
be explained by supposing that a “prolcpsis” has occurred, i.e. that not only the 
shoot laid down for the current year has developed, but also one originating from 
a bud of this shoot, which, under normal conditions, would not have developed 
until the following year. Wlien autumn comes the rosette-shaped galls on the 
Willow bushes show up conspicuously at a distance because the leaves forming 
tliem do not fall off like the rest, but remain behind us brown dried structures 
at the ends of the branches. They are also found associated with the catkins. 
The rosette-shaped galls produced by the gall-gnat Ceddomyia cratoegi st the 
tips of Hawthorn twigs (Crataegus Oxyacantha and monogyna) also claim atten- 
tion. They are full of bristles and resemble tiny birds’ nests. The stimulus of 
the gnat larvaa excites a deeper and more frequent segmentation in the leaves 
and stipules. Narrower points and fringes which are much bent and which 
resemble the antlers of reindeers replace the broad lobes. Also soft spines with 
capitate ends rise up from the green cortex of the twigs and from the tissue of 
the leaf-blade, especially above the vascular bundles, and 3-5 of them often fuse 
together into cock’s-comb-like structures. These bristling rosettes on Ilav/thom 
branches also remain long after the time the ordinary foliage falls ofiT. 

In marked contrast to the rosette-like cluster-galls are others whose leaves 
all fold together in a ball something like the leaves of a cabbage, the whole 
gall having a button-like appearance. The outer leaves are round and hollowed 
on their upper side, and they usually fold together like mussel-shells. The inner 
leaves have a similar form, but they are much smaller and more concave, and 
they have become succulent and paler in colour. The galls produced by Ceci“ 
domyia genisticola on Genista tinctoria and those which Ceddom/yia Veronicf^ 
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gives rise to on Veronica chamcedrya, and which gall-mites produce on the Wild 
Thyme (Thymus Serpyllum) see 360^ and 360 ^ p. 531), form white buttons 
on the ends of the shoots which show up conspicuously from the dark green 
of the surrounding foliage. The white colour is due to the fact that the outer 
leaves, which fold together like mussel-shells, are thickly covered on the outside 
with white hairs. Cecidomyia ArtemiaicB produces on the branches of Artemisia 
campeatria a closed cluster-gall which is cased in white wool like a shroud. On 
the other hand, the large, button-shaped, closed cluster-galls which are produced 
by Cecidomyia roaaria on Willows (Salix pv/rpwrea^ &;c.) and by a gall-mite on 
the spikes of the Brome-grass (Bromua) are green and smooth, or at least they 
have not more than the usual number of hairs. 

On the shoots of the Yew (Tcueua baccata), the Flax (Linvm uaiiatiaaimum), 
Euphorbia Cypariaaiaat the Moss Campion (SUene acaulia), and several Ericas 
(Erica arhorea, comiea, &c.) the influence of various gnats (Cecidomyia Taxi, 
EuphorhioB, Ericoe, acoparice. See.) produces galls with linear erect leaves crowded 
together into tufts. The base of the crowded leaves and the axis of the gall are 
usually rather thickened, so that it looks as if the linear loaves were set on 
a rounded button, and this is particularly marked in Euphorbia Cypariaaiaa, 
This division includes the gall formations occurring on Juniper twigs (Juniperua 
communis), which are caused by the gall -gnat Laaioptera jv/niperina. The 
acicular leaves of the Juniper are arranged in whorls of three on normal shoots. 
r»y reason of the influence of the gall-gnat Hormomyia junipemna the whorls 
at the top of the twig become so changed that the last but one represents a cup 
bordered with three teeth in consequence of the broadening of the needles, while 
the terminal whorl is metamorphosed into a dwelling surrounded by three short 
leaflets. This gall closely resembles the cone of the Arbor Vita (Thuja ocddentalia, 
orientalia, and plicata) in form. 

An insect, Livia Jvmcorum, produces galls on various Rushes (Juncua), espe^ 
dally Jwncua alpinua and lamprocarpua, which look like knots or tassels. The 
axis of the shoot is contracted, the sheathing portions of the leaves which cover 
one another are much widened, and the colour is pale except where it is reddened 
by exposure to the sun; their appearance is like the outer covering or top of 
a tassel. The stunted green blades which spring from the sheathing portions 
are thread-like and arranged as the loose strands of the tassel. Not infrequently 
short lateral shoots arise in the axils of some of the leaves, and then the whole 
structure looks like a bunch of tassels. 

Closely allied to these cluster-galls on the stems of Rushes are such as re- 
semble tufts and witches’ brooms, produced by mites on the branches of hairy 
Willows, especially on the white Willow (Salix alba). Instead of the long leafy 
Willow rod which would have emerged under ordinary circumstances from a 
foliage-bud, a confused mass of twigs with short leaf-scales is developed which 
S't first seems a perfect mystery. By careful examination it is seen that the 
S'^is of the shoot laid down in the bud has remained stunted, and that lateral 
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shoots have developed from the of its leaves. These lateral shoots again 
develop lateral axes in the axils of their leaves, and so on to the third, fourth, and 
fifth degree. Thus, in the course of a month, shoots have unfolded, which, except 
for the infiuence of the gall-mites, would not have followed one another for three, 
four, five, or even six years, and therefore these galls afibrd us another instance 
of what has been termed “prolepsis” or precocious development of structures 
which would not yet arise. Of course all the axes of these shoots are dwarfed 
and the leaves which clothe them are diminished in size. The shortening and 
diminishing increase gradually, so that the axes and leaves of the fourth and 
fifth degree are much smaller than those of the second and third. The last 
lateral shoots remain bud-like, and their small scaly leaves fold over one another 
like the bracts in the involucre of a Composite. The “witches’ brooms” which 
are caused by gall-mites on Lilac (Syringa vulgaris) and Privet (Ligustrvm vid- 
gare) bushes are similar in nature to these closed galls on the Willows. Frequently 
the metamorphosis of the leaves on the axes of the third, fourth, and fifth degree 
includes those of the fioral region, and such cases form to some extent a bund of 
union between cluster-galls on foliage and on floral regions, respectively. 

One of the most remarkable clianges exhibited by the gall-structures just men- 
tioned, viz. the abbreviation of the axis, is of course not to be noted in cluster- 
galls in the floral region. The part of the axis which forms the fioral receptacle 
does not grow into an elongated shoot, but always remains short, and the floral- 
leaves it bears stand close to one another, forming whorls in whose niches and 
recesses numerous small animals can hide. But these animals effect other very 
marked alterations by their stimulus. In some flowers, instead of the normal 
red, blue, white, or yellow petals, green leaflets appear which resemble foliage- 
leaves in character, and then we say that the flowers have become “green” or 
“ leafy ”. In other plants the stamens are transformed into petals, and the flowers 
are said to be “ double ”. Finally, it may happen that the carpels which are usually 
united together to form a syncarpous ovary stand on the receptacle as distinct 
structures, and that to a certain extent their union has been dissolved. In these 
cases we speak of “ antholysis ” (c/. p. 80). The influence of gall-mites also produces 
metamorphosed flowers which may be both green and double, and in which the 
pistil may have separated into its individual carpels. 

The best flowers for observing these metamorphoses in all imaginable degrees 
are the small-flowered species of the Chickweed genus (Cerastivm 7Micro(Xi/rpwi 
triviaU, &c.), several Caiyophyllacero {Lychnis Viscaria, Saponaria officinalis, 
&c.), Crucifer« (Cardamine vliginosa, Camelina sativa, Lepidium Draha), 
Gentians {Cfentiana acauUst rheetied), Speedwells (Veronica offiunwiUst saaatilis) 
and Milfoils (AchiUea Millefolium, nana). In Speedwells the petals come to 
resemble leaves. The bunches, rosettes, and balls of small green leaves replaciug 
the flowers are set close together on the rachis of the inflorescence and form gree|i 
racemes and tufts, sometimes even small witches’ brooma In Veronica saxatil'f^ 
the rachis of the raceme, the pedicels, and the bracts are covered with hairs, which 
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is not the case when the plants are free from the mites; the foliage-leaves in the 
neighbourhood of the raceme are also lobed and deeply indented, which again is 
not the case in uninfected plants of this species. In the capitula of the above- 
named Milfoils the peripheral ray-florets as well as the central tubular ones become 
leaf-like, and this gives rise to the most peculiar forms. A capitulum is often sepa- 
rated into several stalked sub-capitula, the flowers being metamorphosed into green 
funnels with jagged mouths, and into small flat-lobed and toothed foliage-leaves, 
whilst short, green, scale-like leaflets rise from the midribs of these leaves repre- 
senting the metamorphosed stamens. A very remarkable "doubling'' produced by 
gall-gnats is to be observed in flowers of the Alpine Rose {Rhododendron ferru- 
gi/nev/m). The stamens and carpels are changed into red petals by their influence. 
Since Bhododend/ron flowers have ten stamens and five carpels, there should be 
only fifteen red leaflets in the centre of each, but as n matter of fact there are 
double and treble as many, and there has been not merely a metamorphosis but 
also a multiplication of the leaves. The flowers of some plants which belong to 
the Valerians, especially of the Com-salad (Valerianella carinata), of which a 
small umbellate cyme is shown in fig. 358 \ p. 523, are doubled by the influence of a 
gall-mite, but without any multiplication of the petals. The doubling is I'estricted 
to the transformation of the stamens into a whorl of petals. But we also have 
another peculiar alteration. The petals become enlarged to more than fifty times 
their normal size, and change into fleshy lobes which are fused with one another 
into a disc. As aU these lobes bend back, and become concave below, cavities 
are formed under the flowers in which the gall -mites can dwell (see fig. 358®, 
p. 523). 

The axis of the inflorescence and the stalks of single flowers are often thickened 
and fleshy in these cluster-galls, and they are also stunted and bent in the most 
varied manner. If several neighbouring pedicels fuse together, structures like 
cocks'-combs, or like a compressed and flattened branch, arise; to these the term 
fasciation is applied. Sometimes when numerous pedicels arranged in the form of 
umbels fuse together we have structures like coral-colonies, or irregular clumps 
which are beset with green flowers usually much reduced in size. This is the case 
in the fasciations of the Ash {Fraxinua excelsior and Omus)^ which are caused by 
a gall-mite {PhytoptuB\ and which occur so abundantly that it looks as if the tops 
of the trees had been sown with them. 

The enumeration, here, of various forms of galls commenced with the incon- 
spicuous felt-galls on the under side of isolated foliage-leaves, and it ends with the 
complex cluster-gall, in which hundreds of flower-stalks and leaves are frequently 
concerned. Of course, only types of the individual groups which have been mentioned 
m this long series could be instanced, and we cannot make any attempt to describe 
^1 the gall-Btructures at present known, about 1600 in number. Whether the 
extension of gall-researches in tropical regions will yield new forms which stand 
outside the pale of the classification given it is difficult to say. Apparently this will 
oot be the case. Perhaps thousands of hitherto unknown galls might be added 
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to the list, but we should expect that they would fall under one or other of the 
above-mentioned groups. 

Qall-structures have a peculiar significance for the section of the Natwral His- 
tory of PUmia wliich deals with the question of the origin of species, since they 
show most distinctly how fundamental deviations from the original plan of con- 
struction may occur in the adult condition of a portion of a plant. 

We must be careful to remember always that the immense variety of structures 
which we call galls would not have existed except for the effect produced on the 
plants by mites, leaf-lice, gnats, wasps, &c. The foliage of Bhododendron would not 
have been rolled up, but quite flat, if gaH-mites had not been present; the branches 
of Piataaia Lentiacvs would have borne pinnate foliage with shining dark-green 
leaflets and not fleshy-red pods if they had not been attacked by leaf-lice ; the leaf- 
bud of Querctba •pvheacena would have developed into a long leafy shoot instead of 
a body like a medlar if the gall-wasp Gynvpa polycera had not provoked the 
change; the foliage of Veronica actxatilia would not have been lobed like a hand, 
but would have had a slightly sinuous margin; and the upper leaves of Thymus 
would have been green, spoon-shaped, and smooth on the surface instead of circular 
and covered with white hairs, had no gall-mites settled on them. The flowers of 
Rhododendron ferrugvneum, Lychnis Viacaria, Veronica^ Oardamine, &c., would 
not have “doubled”, and the stamens would not have changed into petals, if they 
had not been under the influence of gall-mites. 

Of course, the influence of the animals can only produce these effects on pa^rts 
of plants which are in an embryonic condition. Mature stems and leaves may 
be eaten and destroyed by insects, but they can no longer be metamorphosed. But 
the undifferentiated rudiments upon which the influence is effective are, so to speak, 
formless. Leaves, stems, and fruits arise from tissue-masses having the form of 
tubercles and cushions, and each tubercle or cushion originates from a few cells 
which give no indication of what is to develop from them. Nevertheless, experi- 
ence teaches us that the plan of construction for the plant-member proceeding from 
these primitive forms is definitely laid down from the beginning for each species, 
and the idea that the plan of construction is rooted in the specific constitution of 
the protoplasm of the plant — i.e. in the cell or cells which form the primitive stage 
or rudiment of the developing leaf, stem, &c., is confirmed. If an alteration in 
this plan of construction is produced by these animals, it can only be by some 
alteration of the specific constitution of the protoplasm. 

How the alteration is effected is just the puzzle which is at present occupymg 
the attention of naturalists. Once it was thought that the formation of galls was 
the result of injuries caused in the growing tissue by the ovipositor or suckmg 
organ of insects, but recent investigations have not confirmed this view. The cells 
actually injured by the insect in laying its eggs perish, and consequently lose the 
power of metamorphosis or of producing modified daughter-cells. Cork, closiog 
over the wound, is always formed from the adjoining living tissue, but for a long 
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time no gall is produced. The eggs deposited in the tissue, or attached to it, are 
also incapable of directly inciting gall-formation. There is no marked alteration 
in the neighbourhood until the grub or larva leaves the egg and excretes a fluid 
substance. Then growing cells of the most varied description are formed adjacent 
to the larva, and these rapidly assume the peculiar forms which have just been 
described. This, of course, applies also to cases where the larva has been hatched 
from the egg at some distance from the spot and has had to seek out a tissue 
suitable for its dwelling, as also to instances where adult gall-mites and leaf-lice 
choose out a suitable place for the deposition of their eggs and then secrete a fluid 
round them when they lay them. If the animal dies, the growth and renewal of 
the tissue immediately ceases. The cells round the dead body turn brown and die, 
so that we may conclude the formation of the gall to be due solely to the substance 
excreted by living animals. 

Those who investigate galls consider that it is chiefly the acrid “saliva” 
excreted by the larvsa to liquefy their food which acts on the cell-tissue of the 
dwelling they have selected, but there is no doubt that other excretions may also 
take part. The chemical composition of this substance is unknown, but we shall 
hardly be wrong if we include it in the group of nitrogenous compounds called 
enzymes which were discussed at vol. i. p. 464. Enzymes have the power of 
altering and decomposing substances, even through the cell-waU, and in this way 
we can account very simply for a whole series of otherwise inexplicable phenomena 
in the formation of galls. Moreover, urea or closely-allied nitrogenous compounds 
may be excreted, so that there is nothing to be said against the view that some 
of the substances diffuse into the interior of the plant-cells. It is at least certain 
that the fluid substances excreted by the gall-producing animals, in whatever way 
they influence the protoplasm in the plant-cells, do not kill it, but actually 
stimulate it to an extraordinary new activity directly demonstrated by the pro- 
duction of tissues with a definite external form. 

Observation shows that these tissues are formed and fashioned differently 
from what they would have been without the influence of this substance. It 
follows, therefore, that the substances excreted by the animals have the capacity 
of affecting in some way the specific donstitution of the protoplasm which deter- 
mines the species in the plant-cells influenced by them. It is specially interesting 
to note in this connection that it not only is the protoplasm of the cells directly 
acted on by the excretion which is stimulated to an altered form of constructive 
activity, but that this stimulus is transmitted from cell to cell in ever- widening 
circles. The spruce-fir aphis Chermea abietia attaches itself firmly by its beak to 
the scale of a Fir bud, and can directly influence only a few cells of the young 
shoot hidden in the bud. Nevertheless thousands of cells on this shoot soon begin 
to assume an altered form, a proceeding which reminds us strongly of the action 
of a ferment (c/. vol. i. p. 505), and also brings to our mind the influence exerted 

the spermatoplasm on the ovary. The spermatoplasm is only directly concerned 
with a few cells in the ovule, but these propagate the influence on all sides to 
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the carpels and to the receptacle, and sometimes even to the flower-stalk. All these 
parts would not have developed as they have done had it not been that the minute 
quantity of spermatoplasm of a pollen-grain had united with a minute cell in the 
ovule. 

, It will be convenient to consider here the already mentioned similarity between 
galls and fruits. If the leaf-rudiments in the bud of a Pistacia shrub are not 
affected by leaf -lice they develop into shining green pinnate foliage-leaves; but 
if the protoplasm in some of the cells has been altered by the excretions of 
Pemphigus corniculwrius this same rudiment will assume the form of a carpel, 
and become fashioned into a hollow body deceptively like a pod. The fact that 
the Pistacia shrub bears plum-fruits and not pods makes it still more remarkable, 
for the structure arising from the effect of the animal’s excretion, when mature, 
is not like the fruit of the Pistacia, as we should naturally have expected, but like 
that of a completely different plant species, viz. the Carob {Geratonia Siliqua). 
The same is true of the metamorphosis caused by the excretion of a gall-gnat 
(Lasioptera juniperi/na) on the uppermost leaves of the Juniper (Juniperus 
communis) which assume a form very like the fruit of the Arbor Vitro (Thuja), 
and many other instances might be mentioned in which galls are produced in 
certain species of plants by animal excretions, looking outwardly very like the pods, 
capsules, nuts, drupes, and berries of other species. This resemblance to certain 
fruits is rendered the more pronounced by the development upon the galls of pig- 
ments, wax-like excretions, and hairy coverings, but of course they contain no seeds 
in their interior — only the larvro of the animals whose excretions produce the 
changes of form. The wonderful thing is that the metamorphosis of the growing 
tissue into a fruit-like body is always of the greatest advantage to the animal 
which has settled in it, since the tissue serves not only for dwelling and food but 
also for protection against unfavourable weather and against the attack of foes 
It is also a fact of great importance that different animals produce diflerently 
shaped galls on the same plant. The Bedeguars produced by Bhodites Roses, the 
pea-like galls pi-oduced by Rhodites eglanterioe, and the clustered protuberances 
produced by Rhodites spinosissimee may all occur side by side on the same rose- 
leaf (see figs. 361 p. 533). On the same elm-leaf Schizonewra Ulmi produces a 
wrinkled gall, Tetraneura Ulmi a pocket-gall, and Tetranewra alba a covering gall 
(see figs. 361^' ®'®' p. 533). The spherical gall of Nematus gcdlarum and the bladder- 
like gall of Nematus veaicator occur close together on the foliage of the Purple 
Willow (see figs. 361^ and 361®), and one sees Oak-leaves on which the small 
spangle-galls of four different gall-wasps, viz. Neuroterus Umugi/aosus, numiS’- 
matis, fvmipennis, and Spaihegaster tricolor are aU present together (see 
figs. p. 541). It has been shown that some Oaks, for example, Quercus 

pedunculata, may bear os many as 20-30 different forms of gall produced by as 
many kinds of gall-wasps. The characteristic shape, colour, and hair-covering of 
these forms of gall is so constant that we can state with certainty what gall-wasps 
have given rise to them. These facts force us to the conclusion that the fluids 
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excreted by different gall>producing insects are specifically distinct. It is only in 
this way that we can account for the fact that the same vegetable protoplasm is 
incited in one case to produce a fleshy covering gall, in another a hollow pocket, and 
in a third a closed gall-apple as dwellings for the particular insects concerned. 

It should also be mentioned that the same species of insect produces veiy similar 
but slightly different galls on different plants. For example, the gall produced 
by Nematws pedv/ncvli on the lower side of the white-haired leaves of Salix 
incaTia is covered with a white felt of hairs, that which the same gall-gnat pro- 
duces on the smooth leaves of Salix purpurea is smooth; the gall produced by 
Rhoditea Roaoe on the light green leaves of Rosa canina is pale yellow and some- 
what reddened on that side turned towards the sun; that on the violet leaves of 
Rosa ruhrifolia produced by the same insect-species is dark violet, &c. These 
distinctions, though only insignificant, show how certain external characteristics 
founded in the specific constitution of the protoplasm of difierent plant-species find 
expression even in the gall-structures. 

These facts confirm the view that the fiuids excreted by different species of 
insects, as well as the protoplasm of each plant species, have a peculiar composition. 
It is then quite obvious that the alteration which the protoplasm of a species of 
plant undergoes under the influence of a specific fluid will be subject to definite 
laws. The protoplasm of the particular plant-cell receives by reason of the 
alteration, as it were, a new definite constitution with tendencies not the same 
as before; but since this constitution determines the outer form of the tissue 
derived from these cells, the tissue itself will become shaped into a particular specific 
form. These conclusions are of importance with respect to the question of the 
origin of new species, inasmuch as they throw some light on the processes which 
lead to the origin of new forms. We con now say that the alteration in the form 
of a plant only occurs if the constitution of the protoplasm which forms the starting- 
point of the plant is itself first altered. 

The structures known as galls have not the power of maintaining and multi- 
plying themselves, but when their task is ended they perish. In other words, the 
progeny arising from the seeds of a plant beset with galls exhibits none of the 
alterations shown by the members or shoots of the parent plant. If, for example, 
an Oak which is covered with galls is propagated by seeds, the offspring show 
no trace of the structural alterations exhibited by the branches, foliage, or flowers 
of the mother-plant. The only change which is perhaps sometimes retained 
in the ofiTspring is the metamorphosis of the stamens into petals, which has long 
been known as doubling, and perhaps also the formation of fasciations, &c. in the 
floral region, as in Cabbages (where it is known as a Cauliflower). Few attempts 
have yet been made to investigate this matter. My own knowledge of the subject 
18 restricted to some observations made on the Speedwell Veronica officinalia. 
Hants of Veronica offi/simaiUa which in consequence of the settlement of gall-mites 
on them produced double flowers in 1877 in the garden of my country house were 
planted close beside others free from gall-mites and with normal flowers. In the 
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following year the gall-mites settled on the latter also, and the greater part of their 
flowers then became double. The same result was obtained after living gall-mites 
were transferred by me to isolated plants of Veronica oJUdnaUa with single 
flowers. These in the following year also bore some double flowers. Fruits with 
ripe seeds were only produced from the flowers which had remained single amongst 
the double ones; and the plants which grew up from these seeds always bore single 
flowers only. The gall-mites disappeared for some unascertained reason — ^probably 
they died in the winter. Veronica officinalia has only two stamens in each flower, 
and in the double, flowers both these and the two carpels are changed into petals 
BO that of course we could not expect fruit and seeds from them. It would not 
be impossible, however, that flowers of other plant families which are provided 
with a large number of stamens might behave differently. It might happen, 
for example, that only some of the stamens would be changed into petals by the 
gall-mites, and that the carpels would remain capable of fertilization. If on such 
plants fruits and seeds capable of germination should ripen, the latter might 
perhaps produce plants with completely and half double flowers. This would be 
explained by supposing that the alteration undergone by the protoplasm of the cells 
in the outer part of the flower had extended to the inner, especially to the ovules 
and seeds, and further to the plants proceeding from these seeds. I would there- 
fore not undertake to state that the Stocks {Matthiola annua and vncana), the 
Wallflower (Cheiranthua Gheiri\ the Pinks (Dianthvs Caryophyllu8t plumariuB, 
&c.), the Poppies (Fapaver Mhaeaa and 8omniferum\ various Ranunculaceffi 
(Delphinium, Poeonia, Ranunculus), and many other plants which have long been 
cultivated in gardens with semi-double flowers, and which produce such flowers 
when propagated by seeds, had not gained this characteristic in the first place 
by the influence of gall-mites. It is less probable, though not beyond the range 
of possibility, that by the grafting of Hawthorn branches whose uppermost leaves 
have been deeply segmented by the influence of the gall-gnat Cecidomyia Craioigi, 
a Hawthorn bush might be produced which would exhibit these deep segmentations 
and slits on all its foliage. However, these last remarks are the merest suppositions; 
at present we have not the data on which to base any definite conclusions. 

THE GENESIS OF NEW FORMS AS A RESULT OF CROSSING. 

The aim of agriculturalists has always been so to cultivate their land as to rear 
plants likely to grow luxuriantly, to bear good fruit, and thus to afford an abun- 
dant harvest in return for their pains. Gardeners similarly have made it their 
endeavour to produce from wild plants races whose flowers are superior to those 
of the ancestral stock in form, colour, and scent; and the results of their labours 
are the delight and admiration of all lovers of beauty. In both cases the idea has 
been to perfect and “ennoble”, and the means adopted have been successful to a 
degree calculated to amaze anyone who studies the history of cultivated plants with 
attention. The methods which led to these results have not always been deliber- 
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ately adopted, nor have they depended on scientific researches. On the contrary, 
chance observations made by growers in the course of their dealings with vegetable 
life as it occurs in nature have been the means of suggesting the first unaided 
attempts to make crops more productive, fruits and vegetables more palatable, and 
flowering-plants more pleasing to the eye. 

The most important method adopted has been the artificial crossing of the 
species which are brought under cultivation. When we consider that, from time 
immemorial, Chinese and Japanese gardeners have produced Asters, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Camellias, Pinks, Peonies, and Roses, of which the majority are the results of 
crossing, wo may assume with certainty that the practice of dusting flowers of one 
species with the pollen of another species first came into use in those countries. It 
is true that in Europe the contrivance was known to rose-growers at the time of 
the Roman Empire, but it was not employed on an extensive scale till the seven- 
teenth century, when the fashion for breeding Tulips and Auriculas became the 
rage. The gardeners of that day still made a great secret of their mode of pro- 
cedure, and it was not till the latter half of the eighteenth century that the 
production of new forms of plants by the aid of artificial crossing was carried on 
at all generally. For some decades the rearing of these new forms, which are 
called hybrids, has been one of the most important parts of a gardener’s duties, and 
we shall not exaggerate if we put the number of hybrids hitherto produced in 
gardens in the course of the nineteenth century at 10,000. Many hybrids which 
were great favourites only a short time ago have disappeared from our gardens 
and have been replaced by others. As in so many other matters, the fashion 
changes; new forms are in constant request, and horticulturists endeavour to meet 
the demand by introducing wild plants from the most various regions and crossing 
them with those already under cultivation. It is now no longer uncommon for 
gardeners, in advertising some plant which has been brought from distant parts, to 
recommend it to the trade, not on the ground of its own beauty, but because it 
possesses flowers of an exceptional colour or leaves of a peculiar cut, and will there- 
fore, in all probability, if crossed with other species, yield handsome new hybrids. 
Rose-growers always welcome the discovery of any instance of variation in the Wild 
Rose as an important event, because, by crossing this Rose with others, they are 
able to produce a large number of new forms, and there is always the chance that 
oue or other of them may find favour with the public. On an average, 60 newly- 
bred Roses come into the market yearly; in the year 1889 the number even 
amounted to 1151 A Rose cultivator at Meidling, near Vienna, grows in his garden 
nearly 4200 difierent kinds of Rose, and yet he is still far from possessing all the 
forms which have been produced in recent times (chiefly by French growers) by 
crossing one with another. According to his estimate, the number of Tea and 
Indian Roses alone is nearly 1400, and the total number of all the different Roses 
which the trade has produced up to the present day amounts to 6400. 

The plant-forma which are called into existence by the operation of crossing are, 
in the case of Roses, reproduced largely by means of brood-bodies (cuttings and 
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layers) as well as by budding and grafting (see vol. i. p. 213); but the jvrst origin 
of the new forms is always to be traced to crossing. This statement applies also to 
many other plants of which gardeners have taken possession, and especially to cases 
where propagation by seed requires more time and trouble than multiplication of 
brood-bodies. The kinds of Tulip, Gladiolus, and Lily produced by crossing are 
propagated most easily by means of bulbs, and the tuberous Begonias, Dahlias, and 
Oesneraceas by tubers, whilst Pinks, Pelargoniums, Cactuses, and many others are 
most rapidly reproduced by cuttings. Moreover, these methods ensure the preser- 
vation of the peculiarities of the new forms unchanged, and such perpetuation of 
characteristics would be much more difficult to achieve if the plants were propa- 
gated by means of seeds. On the other hand, a number of new forms which have 
originated as the results of crosses effected in gardens, such as those of Petunia, 
Portulaca, and Viola, are reproduced with less trouble and greater rapidity by 
seeds, and that method is in such cases preferred to the cultivation of brood-bodies. 

The statement that new forms of plants are bred originally in gardens by any 
other method than that of crossing is incorrect; it is sometimes made in ignorance, 
but sometimes also with the intention of deceiving. In former times gardeners 
believed that, in order to produce new forms, it was sufficient to plant different 
species in close proximity to one another. The idea was that if the seeds of such 
plants were taken and sown in good soil, there would always be found amongst the 
seedlings a few forms differing from the parent; these were to be selected for 
especial care in cultivation, and were to be treated as starting-points of new forms. 
The gardeners who acted on this assumption had not, it is true, themselves crossed 
the flowers; and if this was all they meant, there was no falsehood in the state- 
ment. The operation of crossing was, however, performed without their knowledge 
by hive- and humble-bees and other insects, and the planting together of the 
different species was only of advantage inasmuch as it facilitated the convc} ance 
of pollen from one species to the stigmas of another. A celebrated grower of the 
old school once assured me, in all seriousness, that he did not himself cross the 
plants he reared, but that he liad repeatedly observed that early in the morning, 
soon after a flower opened, it put forth infinitesimally fine threads which radiated 
in all directions and reached across to the flowers of other plants, forming in a short 
time a web like that of a spider I I would not have mentioned this statement were 
it not for the importance of pointing out the unreliable character of so many of the 
statements made by gardeners, especially in the past; and 1 repeat that the person 
responsible for the above communication is a well-known and much-esteemed horti- 
culturalist. Gross inventions such as the above would, of course, be at once seen 
through and rejected by any thoughtful man; nevertheless, in some instances, 
reports *of growers, likewise untrue or inaccurate, but not bearing the stomp of 
improbability so plainly upon the face of them, have been credited and have even 
found their way into books, particularly into those whose authors have omitted to 
confirm the reports by watching the garden-experiments from beginning to end 
themselves. The statements are then not infrequently quoted as results obtained 
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by tarustworthy experiments made by gardeners” and relied upon for the foundation 
of “laws based upon facts”; theories are then built up upon them, and are copied 
from one book to another. It becomes very difficult afterwards to get rid of such 
propositions, especially if they afford support to the hypotheses of distinguished 
savants. 

An instructive example of the kind of thing referred to is afforded by the 
following statement which for a long time obtained currency in works on Botany: 
“Hybrids resulting from the crossing of two species exhibit two forms, in each 
case, according as the pollen employed in generating them belongs to the one or 
to the other species.” There are, of course, two ways in which a pair of species, 
which may be represented by the letters A and B, may be crossed. In one case the 
pollen from A is transferred to the stigma in B, whilst in the other case the pollen 
is taken from B and transferred to the stigma in A. Now, it has been asserted 
that it is possible to determine from the form of the hybrid which of the two 
parent-species supplied the pollen. The hybrid is said to resemble that parent more 
closely from which the pollen was derived so far as its flowers are concerned, but 
to show greater affinity to the fertilized stock in respect of its foliage. This is, 
however, absolutely untrue. All careful experiments made without prejudice have 
pointed to the conclusion that it makes no difference to the forms, either of the 
leaves or of the flowers, whether the pollen has been taken from the one parent-species 
or from the other. Besides this, in most instances the approximation of the hybrid- 
form to one or the other stock affects all parts of the hybrid plant in an equal 
degree, and not the flowers or the foliage only. In the rare cases where a hybrid 
has flowers more like those of one parent and leaves more like those of the other, 
it is just as likely for one stock as the other to have yielded the pollen used for the 
cross. 

But it would be a thankless task to attempt to correct all the hasty, careless, 
and erroneous statements, past and present, and it will probably be of greater 
utility to give a general survey of what has been ascertained concerning the form 
and temperament of hybrids by impartial observers who have taken into account 
all the concurrent circumstances, and have allowed for the sources of error inci- 
dental to the experiments. 

The formation of a hybrid plant presupposes two stock-plants as parents which 
have different properties and characters. A cross must take place between the two 
—that is to say, the stigma of the one must be dusted with pollen from the other; 
the pollen must put forth pollen-tubes and an effectual union between spermato- 
plasm and ooplasm must be effected. For the sake of brevity, the plant from which 
the pollen, and therefore also the spermatoplasm, is derived is called the paternal 
stock or father-plant, that which has its stigma dusted and its ooplasm ferti- 
lized is called the Tnp. tAniw.1 stock or mother-plant. As a plant’s external marks and 
characteristics, which are perceptible to our senses, ore an expression of its internal 
organization and of the specific constitution of its protoplasm, it may be assumed 
that the plant-individual which owes ite existence to the umon of two protoplasts 
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of different constitutions possesses marks and attributes, some of which are charac- 
teristic of the father and others of the mother. As a matter of fact, the individuals 
which growers call by the various names of hybrids, mongrels, and bastards answer 
to this supposition. Some of their attributes and external characters are derived 
from the paternal, some from the maternal stock. lt‘ the relative admixture of the 
two stocks were to be determined in the case of a hybrid by summing up the 
characteristics transmitted from each source, the share of each parent would in 
many cases be found to be a half. In such a case it is usual to say that the hybrid 
is a mean between its parents. Examples are afforded by Oevm hyhridvm, which 
originates from crossing Omm moriianum and 0, rivale, Eieradum atoloniflorwm, 
derived from Hieracium av/rantiacum and H. pHoaellceforme, and Nuphar inter- 
mediwrrit a cross between Nuphar luteum and N pumilum. But it also happens 
sometimes that the proportion of characters inherited by a hybrid from one of the 
parent-stocks amounts to about two-thirds, leaving only one-third as the propor- 
tion inherited from the other, and in that case the hybrid is said to exhibit an 
approximation to one of the parent-species. The Saxifrage hybrids are very 
instructive examples of this class. The stigmas in a flower of Saxifraga aizoidee 
were dusted with the pollen of 8, ccsaia. Fertilization was successfully effected, 
and a capsule containing fertile seeds came to maturity. The plants reared from 
these seeds resembled in some cases the intermediate form described by Botanists 
under the name of Saxifraga patens \ others approximated more closely to the 
paternal stock, and a third group to the maternal stock. A similar result was 
obtained by crossing a flower of Saxifraga aizoides with the pollen of S. mutala. 
From seeds of the some capsule were produced two diflferent kinds of hybrid, 
of which one was intermediate between the parents {Saxifraga Ifauemanni), 
whilst the other {Saxifraga inclinata) approximated more closely to S. mutata. 
These experiments point to the conclusion that the share which eac3^ parent 
has in the form of a hybrid depends upon the quantity of its spermatoplasin 
or ooplasm, as the case may be, used in the production of the seedling relatively 
to the quantity derived from the other parent; and in the case of hybrids issuing 
from the same fruit we are forced to suppose that the variability of the degree in 
which a particular form is inherited is caused by the existence of quantitative 
differences between the several spermatoplasmic and ooplasmic nuclei (or cells) 
which coalesce in pairs in the interior of the same ovary. 

Important evidence in support of this supposition is derived from experiments 
made in connection with the crossing of various composites of the Thistle genus 
{Ciraium). In these plants each ovary contains a single ovule only, and therefore 
each ^it can only produce a single individual. On the other hand, each capitulum 
is composed of a large number of florets, and when a head is in full bloom nearly a 
hundred mature stigmas project from it in close proximity to one another. If pollen 
from another species is transferred by means of a paint-brush on to these stigmas, 
wholesale crossing, so to speak, ensueb: and it may be confidently expected that a 
proportion of these simultaneous crosses will be eflbctual. The harvest of fru^* 
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from the ci^itula selected for the experiment was not, it is true, very plentiful, but 
some fruits invariably came to maturity. If these one-seeded fruits, all of which 
have originated at the same time and under similar conditions, are sown, the indi- 
viduals produced from them are but seldom like one another. The attributes and 
external marks of the paternal and maternal stocks respectively are in some repre- 
sented in the proportion of about 2 : 1, in others in the proportion of 1 : 2, and in a 
third class in practically equal proportions; cases are even known where four, five, 
or more distinct forms of hybrid have developed from the fruits of a single 
capitulum. I found the most striking difierences amongst the hybrids obtained by 
crossing a capitulum of Giraivm oleraceum with the pollen from a capitulum of 
Cirsium heterophyllum. Those produced by crossing a head of Ciraium Pannoni- 
mm with pollen from a head of Cvraivm Erisithalea were scarcely less conspicuously 
diverse. As it must be presumed that the spermatoplasm and ooplasm — or rather 
the spermatoplasmic and ooplasmic nuclei — which have been formed in the adjacent 
florets of a capitulum are alike in composition and ultimate structure, the variety 
of the hybrids springing from such fiorets must depend solely on the relation 
between the masses of ooplasm and spermatoplasm respectively which coalesce in a 
flower, and the ratio between these masses must be in the one case 1 : 2, in a second 
1:1, and in a third 2:1. Of course these ratios give but an approximate measure 
of the degree in which each parent has participated in the generation of the inter- 
mediate forma Where five kinds of intermediate forms occur the series would be 
approximately represented by the ratios 1:4, 2:3, 1:1, 3:2, and 4 : 1. The first 
time flowers of a head of Ciraium Eriaithalea were crossed with pollen from 
Cirdv/m paluatre they produced two difierent forms of hybrid, one of which 
approximated to the paternal, the other to the materaal stock ; but no form exactly 
midway between the two parent-stocks was obtained. A second trial of the same 
experiment resulted in the production of a single form which did occupy this inter- 
mediate position. These observations show that there is no definite law governing 
the form of hybrids; one might even say that irregularity is here the rule. On one 
occasion all the individuals which are the result of a cross l^tween two species are 
alike, on another occasion they constitute more or less numerous links in a chain of 
intermediate forms. 

Hybrids which do not stand midway between the parent-species but approximate 

one or other of them are called goneoclinic parent, kX^w-I lean). That 

such hybrids may arise from a first cross is established beyond question by the 
experiments above recorded; but there is also another process whereby they are 
produced, and that is the crossing of a hybrid with one of its parent-stocks. These 
crosses are effected in great numbers, and all observers agree that in general the 
results are better in such cases than where two species are crossed; that is to say, if 
a hybrid’s stigmas are dusted with the pollen of one of the parent-species a larger 
number of fertile seeds may be looked for than if the plants crossed were of distinct 
species. The individuals resulting from the cross of a hybrid with one of the parent- 
^tocks also occupy, as might be expected, a position as regards marks and attributes 
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intermediate between their progenitors ; here again, however, fonns are not always 
alike, and sometimes several intermediate forms make their appearance. If the 
hybrid derived from Ciraivm EriaUkales and C. Pannonicvm, which inherits equally 
from both parents, be crossed with pollen from Ciraium Eriaithalea, the resulting 
individuals have a stronger resemblance to the latter species and are instances of 
goneoclinic hybrids. But when Ciraium E'l'iaithalea and C. Panitonicmn, are 
crossed for a first time hybrids are also produced which are not exactly midway 
between the parents but are more like 0. Eriaithalea, These naturally resemble 
the goneoclinic hybrid derived from crossing the ofispring of G. Eriaithalea and G. 
Pannonicvm with C7. Eriaithalea, and if one were not in a position to follow the 
history of the origin of the hybrid in question its characteristics alone would not 
furnish sufficient data for a judgment as to the mode of production of the goneo- 
clinic hybrid. 

Hybrids which are the of&pring indirectly of three different species are called 
ternary hybrids. The word "indirectly” must be specially emphasized here, lest 
the reader should fall into the error of supposing it to be possible that pollen-tubes 
from two or more species should simultaneously fertilize a single ovule. Such an 
occurrence never happens, not even if a mixture of pollen belonging to two or more 
different species be placed upon the stigma of a particular flower. On the other 
hand, it has been ascertained by numerous experiments that if the hybrid-offspring 
of two species is crossed with the pollen of a third species, or vice verad, another 
hybrid is produced. Thus, for instance, if the hybrid of Linaria geniatifolia and 
L. purpurea is crossed with the pollen of L, atriata the result is a ternary hybrid. 
In one experiment the stigmas in a capitulum of Ci/raivm Linhianum (the hybrid 
offspring of C. Eriaithalea and C, Pannonicum) were dusted with pollen taken 
from C, paluatre, A considerable number of fruits ripened, and the hybrids which 
arose from them were ternary hybrids, , exhibiting marks and character i^rics of 
C. Eriaithalea, C. Pannonicum, and C. paluatre respectively. These hybrids, more- 
over, were not all alike; some of them bore striking resemblance to Ciraium aquilo- 
nare, the hybrid produced by crossing C. paluatre and G, Panmon/icum, and exhibited 
very few of the peculiarities of C, Eriaithalea, whilst other individuals were ex- 
tremely like Ciraivm ochroleucvm, the hybrid obtained by crossing C, EriaWudea 
and G. paluatre, and only showed slight indications of its relation to C, Pa/nnom- 
cum. Growers of garden-flowers have achieved great success in producing orna- 
mental ternary hybrids in a number of genera i^Achimmea, Begonia^, Dianthus, 
Gladiolua, &c.). Ternary hybrids of various Willows are also met with m 
gardens; one of these is obtained by crossing Salix Cremaenaia, a hybrid of Salne 
Caprea and 8 , daphnoidea, with 8 , vvmmalia, another by crossing 8alia Wichui'(e 
(the hybrid-product of 8 . incana and 8, purpurea) with 8. cinerea, and so forth. 
Willows have been also used for the prosecution of still further experiments. The 
crossing of two hybrids of different parentage on both sides resulted in the genesis o 
hybrids combining four species of Willow. Indeed, six different species of Willow 
have on one occasion been combined by successive crossing — Wichura having 
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succeeded in producing in Breslau a compound hybrid in which were united Salix 
Capreat S. dxiphnoide8f 8. Lapponwm^ S, purpurea, S. SUeaiaca, and 8, viminalia. 

It need hardly be said that the characteristics of the six ancestral species in such 
a case as that of the last-mentioned hybrid are not easily identified. Even where 
a hybrid is the offspring of a single cross between two species it is not always easy 
to determine its origin from its external appearance, and in the absence of any 
knowledge of the history of its production. The characteristics.of the parent-stocks 
are not combined in all hybrids according to a single definite inile. Sometimes the 
combination seems to amount to a complete fusion, so that the form produced might 
be compared to an alloy of two metals. Very often a new fonn is generated which 
combines in a dehnite geometrical ratio the characteristics of the parents in respect 
of the position and direction as well as the shape and size of its separate parts. In 
that case there is said to be a union of the parental characters. The structural 
characters of both stocks are represented unmodified, but are so closely bound 
together os to suggest a composite crystal founded upon two different crystalline 
forms. Just as in definite combinations of crystals the faces of one component form 
are dominant, and determine the general aspect in one case and those of the other 
component form in another case, so in many hybrid plants sometimes the attributes 
of the one parent, sometimes those of the other, are most conspicuously reproduced. 
Other hybrids again are analogous to combinations in which both crystalline forms 
are equally represented. Again, in addition to the above classes of hybrids 
wherein the parental characters are either completely merged together or intimately 
united there are many cases where those characteristics are present almost un- 
changed, and subsist side by side like the particles of a rock. The most common 
case of this mixture or juxtaposition of properties occurs where the hybrid displays 
hairs, glands, or prickles of two forms interspersed together, one of which is identical 
with the form of the structure in question exhibited by the maternal stock, whilst 
the other has been inherited unchanged from the paternal stock. Or, one part of 
tlic hybrid’s flower may be coloured like one parent and another like the other 
parent. Hybrids are also known in which the foliage is almost indistinguishable 
from that of one parental stock whilst the flowers are like those of the other, so that 
at first sight a hybrid of the kind looks as if it were a plant of the former species 
with flowers of the second species affixed to it for a joke. On closer inspection some 
slight differences may be perceived between the leaves and flowers of the hybrid and 
those of the parent species respectively, but this does not alter the fact that hybrids 
tixist whose leaves resemble far more closely those of one parent, whilst their 
flowers are more like those of the other. Probably it was the occurrence of such 
a hybrid which suggested the proposition referred to on p. 557 that in the product 
of a cross between two species the flowers reveal the paternal and the foliage the 
maternal stock. But this statement is incorrect, as was said before, for some 
hybrids approximate to the maternal stock in respect of their flowers, and to the 
paternal stock in respect of their leaves. 

Of the three ways in which the parental characters may be combined in a 
VoL. n. 86 
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hybrid — i,e. by fusion, by union, or by mixture — one alone sometimes prevails in all 
the parts; but usually, on the contrary, there is an incalculable degree of variation 
in this connection. There are, for example. Rose hybrids in which the outline of 
the leaves exhibits a union, the colour of the flowers a fusion, and the hairs a mix- 
ture of the corresponding characters in the parents. 

A brief account will now be given of a few examples to illustrate the manner in 
which the combination of parental characters in a hybrid is manifested throughout 
the structure of the plant and particularly in the forms of the stems, leaves, and 
flowers, and in those of thorns, bristles, hairs, and other epidermal appendages. The 
species of Willow known as SaZix Caprea grows in the form of a little tree, witli 
thick, straight, erect branches, each of which bears about 25 leaves; Salix repeTis, 
on the other hand, is a low shrub with a procumbent stem and slender, rod-like 
branches ascending in curves from it. and each bearing about 40 leaves. The 
hybrid of these two is a small tree with a bent stem and ascending branches, whicli 
in length, thickness, curvature, and direction are intermediate between the Salix 
Caprea and Salix repena, and which are furnished with some 30 leaves apiece. 
Again, the foliage-leaves of Prunella vulgaris have their margins entire, whilst those 
of P. ladniata are deeply cut, and their hybrid Prunella intermedia has lobed 
leaves. The leaves of Potentilla aterilis (or P. Fragariastrum) possess three 
leaflets, each leaflet being furnished on either side with from four to five serrate 
indentations. The loaves of Potentilla micrantka likewise possess three leaflets, 
but each leaflet has from seven to ten serrate teeth on each sida In the hybrid 
of these two species the leaflets have from six to eight indentations on each side. 
The shape of the leaf is, as is well known, intimately connected with the course, 
ramification, and disposition of the bundles called nerves. Now, if the net- work of 
strands in the leaves of the parent-species is compared with that in the leaves of 
the hybrid, it is astonishing to find how the union of the two systems may be 
traced in the minutest details. No group of plants lends itself better to this sort 
of investigation than the Willows. Even if a single leaf of the hybrid oflspriug 
of two species of Willow is submitted for inspection, it is possible in most cases to 
determine, from the number and distribution of the nerves, the identities of both 
its parents. Salix purpurea produces one hybrid when crossed with Salix grandi- 
folia, and a second when crossed with Salix Caprea, Salix grandifoUa has twice 
as many lateral nerves in each leaf as Salix Caprea, and this difference is repro- 
duced in the corresponding hybrids, whose leaves in all other respects resemble one 
another closely. 

The involucral leaves of Composites are well known to be extremely diverse in 
Bhax>e« and systematic Botanists have always attributed great importance in tlie 
discrimination of species to the size, shape, and margination of these leaves and to 
the peculiar appendages at their apices. Now, the hybrids of Composites not 
infrequently have involucral leaves which differ widely from the forms character- 
istic of the parent-stocks. Thus, for instance, each leaf of the involucre in ^ 
capitulum of CentoAirea rupestria terminates in a long yellow prickle, whilst tb'* 
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corresponding structure in Centawtea Soahioaa is bordered by a broad, membranous, 
fringe-like edge of a dark-brown colour. In Centaurea aordida (Orafiana), 
the hybrid ofispring of these two species, each involucral leaf is edged with a 
narrow, light-brown membranous and fringed border, and terminates in a short 
yellowish prickle. A very instructive example of the union of parental characters 
affecting all the different parts of the floral region is afforded also by the Labiate 
Ma/rrvhivm remotum, which is produced by crossing Mai'rubium peregri/num and 
M. vulgare. The small tuft-like inflorescences in the leaf-axils of Marruhium 
peregrinvm include from 10 to 18 flowers, those of M. wilgart from 4 to 6, and 
those of the hybrid Jf. remotum from 5 to 10. The calyx of M. peregrinum is 
grey and covered with felted hairs, and its margin is provided with five large 
subulate teeth which terminate in straight points. The calyx of M. vulgare is 
green and sparsely clothed with hairs, and its edge has ten small teeth which 
terminate in stiff reflexed points like hooka. Five of these teeth are rather longer 
than the rest. The calyx of M. remotum is greyish -green and clothed with a 
loose felt; its edge is furnished with five big subulate teeth which terminate in 
stiff out-curved points, and have from two to five very small teeth interspersed 
between them. The three lobes of the under-lip of the corolla are almost of equal 
length in Marruhium peregrinum, whilst in M. vulgare the middle lobe is three 
times as long as the two lateral lobes. In the hybrid MarrvMum remotvm the 
middle lobe of the lower lip is half as long again as the lateral lobea An excellent 
example is also afforded by Dianthua (Enipontanua, a hybrid Pink resulting from 
a cross between Dianthua alpinua and D, avperhua. In D. alpinua the bract-like 
scales at the base of the calyx are almost as long as the tube of the calyx itself, 
whilst in D. awperbua their relative length is only a quarter or a third ; in the 
hybrid D. (Enipontanua these bracts are half as long as the tube. The petals of 
D. alpinua have broad laminae beset at the margin with short triangular teeth, 
those of D. auperhua have their laminse slit up into a number of narrow strips, and 
those of D. (Enipontanua have deeply-indsed laminae, the margins being divided 
into linear segments. The dimensions of the various parts of the flower in a hybrid 
*vlso exhibit in most cases a combination of the corresponding parental character- 
istics. Thus, for instance, the perianth of the Orchid Chymnadenia conopaea has a 
long spur — that is to say, the segment of the perianth known as the labellum is 
produced backwards into a saccate protuberance supposed to resemble a spur, and 
this portion of the petal in Qymnadenia conopaea is 15 mm. in length. In Nigri- 
telh nigra, on the other hand, the spur is very short, measuring about 2 mm. The 
hybrid of these two Orchids, Nigritdla auaveolens, has a spur varying from 5 to 
^ mm. in length. In Willow hybrids the number of stamens in each flower of the 
hybrid is invariably between the corresponding numbers in the two parent- 
secies. For example, the number of stamens in a flower of Salix aJha is 2, in 
penland/ra 5-12, and in their hybrid Salix Ehrhartiana 3-4. 

The cellular structures produced from the epidermis of the stem and leaves 
^hich are differentiated as hairs, bristles, scales, glands, &c., and are classed together 
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under the name of investments (indmMntum), are very constant characters in most 
species of planta The occurrence of stellate hairs, in particular, is looked upon by 
systematic Botanists as an important point in assisting them to distinguish between 
similar species, and so also is the presence of glandular hairs composed of simple 
rows of cells, and terminating in globular bladders full of ethereal oils. Hybrids 
exhibit the most varied combinations of the indumenta of their parents. In the 
majority of cases the characteristics of the two stocks in this respect are mixed, but 
less frequently are they united, and in the latter case the shape, size, and number of 
hairs, bristles, scales, and glands are intermediate between those of the same appen- 
dages in the two parent-species. The Lungwort genus {PulTnonaria)^ which has a 
special tendency to hybridization, includes only a few species, but each one may be 
recognized by the nature of its indumentum. Thus, PvJ/mona/na officinalis is dis- 
tinguished by the thousands of short unicellular prickly hairs, scarcely perceptible 
to the naked eye, which are interspersed amongst the long scattered bristles on the 
upper surfaces of the leaves. In PulTrwriaria angustifolia the leaves are destitute 
of these minute prickles, but bear on their upper surface a more abundant quantity 
of straight appressed bristles of equal length. The leaves of the hybrid derived 
from the two preceding species, viz. Pulmonaria hyhrida, are richly supplied with 
long bristles, and interspersed amongst these may be seen a large number of shorter 
bristles which are about two or three times as long as the prickly hairs of Pvl- 
monaria offijoinalis, A very instructive example is also afforded by the hybrid 
Rhododend/ron intermediurrit which is easily produced by crossing the two Alpine- 
Roses (Rhododendron ferriugimeum and Rhododend/ron kirmtum). The upper 
faces of the leaves of R ferruginevm are dark-green, smooth, and shining, whilst 
their backs are rusty and dull owing to the presence of a dense crowd of tiny scales 
The margins are not ciliate. The leaves of R. hirmtvm are light-green and beset 
with scattered whitish glands (see vol. i p. 232, figs. 54 ® and 54 ®), and thei’’ njargins 
are fringed with long hairs. In Rhododend/ron inte't'Tnediv/m both kinds of epider- 
mal appendage are displayed side by side. The under surface of the leaf is furnished 
with brown scales, though not so profusely as in Rhododend/ron fermginevmt and 
its edge is fringed with hairs, but not so thickly as in R. hirmtum. The same sort 
of thing occurs in Boses, Cinquefoils, Blackberries, Drabas, Hawkweeds, and many 
other plants. Where one parent Rose bears only non-glandular and the other only 
glandular hairs the hybrid is sure to be clothed with a mixture of the two kinds 
of hairs. Several species of Cinquefoil (PotentiUa) have stellate or tufted hairs, 
whilst others are entirely free from them and bear none but simple hairs on their 
leaves. In hybrids derived from two of these species— one with compound and the 
other with simple hairs — stellate or fasciculated hairs are invariably intermixed with 
a large number of simple hairs. A few species of the perennial Whitlow-grasses 
(Draha\ which are indigenous to mountainous districts in Central Europe, have 
rectilinear anvil-shaped hairs, whilst others have three- or four-rayed stellate hairs. 
In the hybrids which spring from these different species rectilinear and stellate 
hairs grow together on the same leaf. If the hairs of two parent-species are of the 
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same form but of unequal length, those of their hybrid offspring have a length 
which corresponds approximately to the mean between the lengths in the parent- 
species. Thus the length of the hairs on the backs of the leaves is 0'3 mm. in 
Salix av/rita, 1*2 mm. in Salix repena^ and 0‘6 mm. in their hybrid Salix plicata. 
The hairs in SaUx Caprea measure 0*8 mm., in Salix viminalia 0‘3 mm., and in 
Salix ocuTfiiTiataf their offspring, 0*5 mm. Whenever one stock is glabrous and the 
other hairy, one may be quite sure that the corresponding parh^ of their hybrid will 
be furnished with hairs, but less profusely than the parent-species from which that 
particular characteristic is derived. This is the case, for instance, with PrimvXa 
StiiHif the hybrid produced by crossing the glabrous Primula mi/nima with I^ri- 
mvla villoaa, which has glandular hairs. The leaves of the latter are thickly 
covered with these hairs, which vaiy from 0*7 mm. to 1 mm. in length, and Primula 
Sturii has scattered glandular hairs which measure 0*3 mm. The hybrids obtained 
by crossing the Purple Willow (Salix pwrpv/rea) with the Common Osier (Salix 
viminalia) are distinguished by Botanists into two sections, one of which — Salix 
ruhra — approximates to the Purple Willow and the other — Salix ekeagnifolia — to 
the Common Osier. The leaves of the Purple Willow when mature are glabrous at 
the back, those of the Common Osier have small glistening hairs lying appressed to 
tlieir under surfaces, parallel to the lateral nerves, and measuring 0*3 mm. There 
are about 1800 of these hairs on a square millimetre. The hairs of the hybrid 
Salix ehmgnifolia are of the same length as those of S, viminalia, but there are 
only about 800 of them to the square millimetre, whilst the hairs of the hybrid 
Salix rubra are somewhat shorter, and there are only 400 to the square millimetre. 

Recently the discovery has been made by Wettstein that the form and dis- 
position of the cells and tissues in hybrids is also a combination of the corresponding 
cliaracteristics in the parent-species. The various species of the Pine genus 
(Plnua) may be distinguished with certainty by the anatomical structure of their 
needle-shaped leaves, in particular by the thickness of the epidermal cells, the 
nuuiber of the stone-cells lying beneath the epidermis, and the number of the resin- 
ducts. In the hybrids the anatomicn,! characters of the parents in these respects 
are united, and the result is indeed often an exact arithmetic mean between the 
two. Thus a needle of the Scotch Pine (Pinna aylveatria) contains from 6 to 10 
resin-ducts, that of the Mountain Pine, Pinua Mnghua (montana), contains from 
3 Co 5, and that of the hybrid offspring of the two from 5 to 7 such ducts. The 
Junipers (Jv/niperua) afford a similar instance. In their case the leaves are dis- 
tinguished by the various thickness and length of the layer of sclerotic-cells which 
covers the back of each leaf, by the width of the resin-duct running through the 
uiiddle of the leaf, and by the number of the cells encasing that duct. In the 
hybrids, such as Juniperua Kanitzii, which is produced by crossing Jv/niperua 
<^ommunia and J. aabinaidea, there is evidently a union of the parental attributes 
the corresponding cellular structures in the leaves. It has also been shown by 
Hildebrand that in the Wood-Sorrel (Oxalia) hybrids also the anatomical characters 
of the parents are united, but by far the moat comprehensive study which has 
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been made in recent times into the minute structure of plant-hybrids is by Mac* 
farlane. He selected a number of hybrids, and worked through their anatomy 
from base to apex in the most painstaking manner. He dealt with roots, stems, 
leaves, and the various portions of the flower, always comparing their various 
tissues (both as regards size, form, and distribution) with those of their parent- 
forms. And his result is to confirm what has been written above, though it is 
obvious he had never read these pages. Amongst the more interesting of his 
results may be mentioned those on starch-grains. Of course in a great many of 
the parent-forms uniting to form a hybrid there is no recognizable difference in the 
size or structure of the starch-grains. But in the genus Hedychium (belonging 
to the family Zingiberacem) exceptions to this rule were found. Thus, those of 
Hedychium Sadlerianum are intermediate in form and size between those of its 
two parents, H. Gardnerianum and H. coronarium\ and those of a hybrid between 
H. elatmu and H. coronarium exhibited similar intermediate characters. 

It is important to note also that the aromatic substances and colouring math^rs 
produced in the cells of a hybrid are inherited partly from the maternal, and partly 
from the paternal stock. As we have several times already had occasion to mention, 
the various species of the Rose genus may be recognized at once by their peculiar 
scent. The perfume of Rosa Centifolia is the one which in particular is understood 
by the rose-scent, but it is very different from that of Rosa alpina, and the latter in 
its turn is unlike any of the scents emitted by Rosa arvemis, R» Oallicay K iTidica, 
&;c. Rosa Nasterana has a scent strongly resembling that of Pinks, whilst Rx)m 
lutea and R punica are notorious for their disagreeable smell. Now the hybrid 
Roses emit odours in which the scents of the parent-species are merged together in 
a great variety of ways. Usually the scent of one stock predominates, and there is 
only a suggestion of the other. Sometimes, however, an entirely new scent is 
evolved from the fusion of the two, as is the case, for instance (accordin;^ co Mac- 
farlone), in Hedychium Sadlerianum, the hybrid between H. Gardnerianum and 
H. coronarium] and, again, in other cases, one of the component odours is inten- 
sified and the other is extinguished. The same statement applies to the aromatic 
substances to which the scent of the foliage is due. The hybrids of Rosa 
glutinosa, Rosa rubiginosa, and R. rugosa, with Rosa Gallica and J2. Centifolia, 
are very interesting in this connection. The aromatic substances which are con- 
tained in fruits and excite our nerves of taste are also inherited, partly from the 
matei*nal and partly from the paternal stock. Owing, however, to the difficulty of 
naming the various sensations of unell and taste it is of little use to discuss the 
subject more fully. 

As regards the colouring-matters reproduced in hybrids the first point to notice 
is that in cases where the foliage is of different shades of green in the parent-species 
the leaves of the hybrid exhibit a shade intermediate between the two. Conspicuous 
instances of this are afforded by the hybrid Willows derived from SaZia nignea/^ 
and jS. purpurea. In both these species the foliage becomes black when it witherSi 
and this characteristic is transmitted, though not in its full strength, to the hybrids 
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which 8. nigriccma and 8. pv/rpurea form with other Willows whose foliage turns 
brown when it dries up. The colour of the flowers in hybrids is usually the result 
of a fusion of the colours in the parent-species; less frequently it is a mixture of the 
original colours. The cases of fusion occur especially amongst the hybrids of 
Orchids, Louseworts, Anemones, Pulsatillas, Medicagos, and Mulleins. If the tone 
of the red or blue petals in one parent-species is dull and in the other bright, the 
same colour reappears in the hybrid, but of a medium tone. Thus the colour of the 
petals in Gymnadenia conopaea is rose-red and in Nigritella nigra dark blood- 
red, whilst in their hybrid, NigriteUa auaveolena, it is bright carmine. The corolla 
of Pedicularia incamata is of a subdued carmine tint, and that of P. recutita of a 
(lark reddish-brown, whilst their hybrid, P. atrorubena, has a dark purple corolla. 
Whore the floral colour of one parent-species is white and that of the other a full 
yellow, red, or blue, the hybrid’s flower usually exhibits a pale yellow, red, or blue 
coloration. The flowers of Anemone nemoroaa are white, those of A. ranunculoidea 
golden-yellow, and those of their hybrid, A. intermedia, sulphur-yellow. The colour 
of the flowers in a hybrid whose parents have yellow and violet, or blue flowers, 
respectively, is very remarkable. Medicago media, which is the hybrid oflspring 
of the yellow-flowered Medicago falcata, and the blue-purple flowered M, aativa 
very often has green corollas. The hybrids (Verbaaevm commutatvm, V. rubigi- 
noaum, V. 8chmidtiit V. veraiflorvm, &c.) obtained by crossing the yellow-flowered 
Mulleins with Verbcbacvm phenicevm, whose flowers are a conspicuous purple, all 
display a bright brown tint in their corollas. The colour in question is just the 
same as that which is produced by mixing gamboge with the purple prepared from 
carmine and indigo. Quite a different tint is exhibited by the corolla of Verbaacum 
paeudophoenicevm, the hybrid generated by crossing V. Blattaria and V. pkoeni- 
ceum. One of the parent-species (F. Blattaria) in this case has pale yellow and the 
other {V. phcenicewm) violet-purple corollas, and in the hybrid (F. paeudophxeni- 
cewm) the corolla is pale crimson. Nor are cases wanting in which hybrids have 
been produced from forms with red and blue flowers respectively. The brilliant 
scarlet-flowered Delphinium nudicaule has been crossed in the Edinburgh Botanic 
Garden with the dark blue-flowered D. caahmiricmvm, the hybrid product being of 
a lurid purple-red hue. Darwin obtained by crossing the red and blue Pimpernels 
(Anagallia) a progeny some of which were blue, some red, and some intermediate 
hi colour. As a final instance of this colour-fusion may be cited the hybrid Pitcher- 
plant Nepenthes Mastersiana, This hybrid is produced from N, aanguinm, the 
pitchers of which are of large size and vary in colour from greenish-scarlet to 
crimson, and of N, Kho^ana, which bears long narrow pitchers, varying from 
yellowish-green to dull red-green. The hybrid (says Macfarlane) presents a 
corresponding latitude in colour eflect, though on the average it is greenish-crimson. 

The hybrids which originate from crosses between Primula Av/ricuta, whose 
flower is all of one colour, and Primula Camiolica, P. hirauta, P, Oenensis, 
viUoaa, &c., which have bi-coloured flowers, are also of great interest in this con- 
nection. P. puhescens, the hybrid produced by crossing P. Auricula and P. hirsuta, 
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is the stock from which the garden Auriculas are derived. The colour of the corolla 
in P. Auriofula is a uniform golden-yellow excepting that at the throat, i.e. at the 
junction of the tube with the expanded limb, there is a flouiy efflorescence which, 
like that covering the calyx, pedicels, and bracts, is due to a peculiar modification of 
the epidermis. The corolla of P. hirsuta is bi-coloured; the segments of the limb 
are violet-red, whilst the throat is white. The two tints are sharply marked ofi 
from one another, and in consequence a white five-rayed star is seen in the middle 
of the flower. There is in this case no trace of a floury efflorescence. In the 
hybrid offspring of these two Primulas both the violet-red of the limb and the 
white of the throat are blended with yellow; the former exhibits a touch of brown, 
and in the middle of the flower is a pale-yellow star. 

It is much less common for those floral colours which are inherited by a hybrid 
from the parent-species to be displayed in juxtaposition than in a blended condition. 
Since the time of the Roman Empire gardeners have crossed the red-flowered Rosa 
Gallica and R. Damascena with the white-flowered Rosa alba and obtained thereby 
hybrids in which the petals are striped and spotted longitudinally with red and 
white (so-called “ York and Lancaster roses). Similar cases occur amongst hybrid 
Calceolarias, Pinks, Petunias, and Wood-Sorrels, and instances of Tulip and Iris 
hybrids are also known where the perianths exhibit the two different colours of the 
parent-species side by side in streaks and patches. A hybrid of Iria Morentina and 
7. Kochii is especially deserving of notice. The perianth in /. Florentina is milk- 
white and that of 1. Kochii is dark violet. The hybrid of these two species Wfis 
first obtained in May, 1871, in the Botanic Garden at Innsbruck; one of the indivi- 
dual plants thus produced had two of the outer and one of the inner members of the 
perianth shaped like those of 1. Kochii and of a deep violet colour, and one of the 
outer and two of the inner membera shaped like those of 1. Florentina and milky- 
white in colour. This arrangement of colours re-appeared year after year iii.til in 
1877 a single flower, in which the lower white members had some dark violet 
streaks widening out from the middle to the edge of the perianth also made its 
a]>pearance. A second plant of the same hybrid developed flowers which only 
differed from those of 7. Florentina in that a few of the white petals had dark 
violet streaks widening out towards the circumference. An equally noteworthy 
case is that of a hybrid reared in the Botanic Garden at Florence from 7. Ger- 
manica and 1. samhucina, of which a specimen was sent to me in 1872. One 
inferior and two superior perianth-members displayed on one half of their surfaces 
the colour and pattern peculiar to I. samh'wciTiaf and on the other half those charac- 
teristic of I. Gerrmnica. The rest of the perianth could not be distinguished 
except by its smaller size from that of iris Germanica. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the presence of variegated stripes, 
patches, or speckles on petals is always an indication of hybridity. Viola pobj’ 
chroma, a very common Alpine species, not infrequently produces simultaneously 
two, three, or four open -flowers, every one of which presents a different mixture of 
tints, and amongst plants of this species covering only a small patch of ground it 
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would be easy to find 100 blossoms with corollas differing from one another in the 
distribution of their colours and in the arrangements of the spots and streaks upon 
them. Similar phenomena are exhibited by Iris pwm/Ua and PolygaXa aiJMureUa. 
The fiowers in Pclygala amardla are equally blue and white or sprinkled with 
blue and white, and it is also no rare thing for plants to bear white fiowers 
interspersed with a few which are sprinkled with blue. In the same way several 
species of Anthyllis, EuphrcLsm, Galeopsia, Linaria^ MelittiSf Ophrys, Orchis, 
Saxifraga, &c., exhibit considerable variation in the colours and markings of their 
petals, which yet is not to be attributed either to hybridization or to tlie infiueiice 
of soil or climate. Reference must also be made here to the large number of species 
(already mentioned on p. 194) in which the fioral coloration is by turns blue and 
white, red and white, blue and red, yellow and white, and so on. Heterochromatism, 
i.e. the change in the coloration and marking of petals, serves, in fact, in some 
plants as a specific character. Contrasting with these heterochromatic species are 
those with homochromatic fiowers, which, as far as experience has shown, invari- 
ably present the same colour and pattern, and only exhibit a slight variation in the 
depth of the colour when subjected to the influence of light of varying degrees of 
intensity. Iria Kochii and 1, Florentina, PHmula Amricula, and P. hirauta, 
together with other pairs of species referred to above as the progenitors of hybrids 
of special interest, belong to the category of plants possessing homochromatic flowers, 
and it is obvious that in the hybrid offspring of such plants the floral coloration 
would be an important sign of identity. 

This will be the most convenient place in which to introduce a few words 
concerning the Bizzaria of Italian gardeners, and also conceining so-called graft- 
hybrids. The name of Bizzaria has been given by the Italians to an extremely 
curious Orange. Gallesio (1839) states that this Orange-tree produces at the same 
time foliage, flowers, and fruit identical with the Bitter Orange {Citma Awramtivm) 
and with the Citron of Florence (Giinbs medica), and likewise compound fruit, 
with the two kinds cither blended together, both externally and internally, or 
segregated in various ways. In the fruits of the Bizzaria which I have seen, five 
longitudinal stripes of the colour of a Citron were interpolated in the fruit of the 
Orange. Other fruits were, on the whole, like Oranges, excepting as regarded an 
^-ighth of their mass, which in form, colour, and taste resembled a Citron, and was 
also peculiar for its extreme convexity. This anomalous segment stretched in the 
form of a light-coloured cushion from one pole of the spherical fruit to the other. 
Growers maintain that the Bizzaria is the result of a cross between Citrus medica 
and Citrus Aura/atium, though the gardener who, in 1644, in Florence, raised this 
tree, declared it was a seedling which had been grafted, and after the graft had 
perished the stock sprouted and produced the Bizzaria (according to which 
account it would be a graft-hybrid). In other similar cases of Citrus hybrids, how- 
ever, such as the Bergamot Orange, alleged to be a hybrid of the ordinary Lemon 
^-ttd the Bitter Orange, one finds the characteristics of the parent-species do not 
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reap|)ear in juxtaposition (as in the Bizzaria), but are united or fused together. 
Whether the case of Bergamot Pears» which are striped green and yellow, and that 
of the half dark- and half light-coloured grapes, of which a few occur occasionally 
in otherwise ordinary bunches of the fruit, are to be looked upon as parallel 
phenomena to that of the Bizzaria must remain uncertain until it has been ascer- 
tained to what particular crosses of the various species of Pyrua and Vitis the 
innumerable Pear-trees and Vines now cultivated owe their origin. 

Over and over again gardeners have asserted that hybrids may also be pro- 
duced by budding, and grafting, and in order to distinguish plants so arising front 
those which are the result of a cross (i.e. from true hybrids), they are called graft- 
hybrids. One of these plants, a Laburnum named Gytisus Adami, which exhibits 
a curious mixture of the characteristics of Cytiaus Laburnum (the ordinary yellow 
Laburnum) and Cytiaua 'pur^ureua in the same individual, has been the subject of 
lively discussion in scientific circles. It is indeed difficult to imagine anything 
more curious than a plant of Cytiaua AdamL Most of the flowers derive theij* 
characters equally from both parent-forms; the calyx is not so thickly clad 
with silky hairs as in G. Labvmvm nor so smooth as in C. pv/rpureua, and the 
corollas are of a dirty-red colour, compounded of the purple of C. purpureus 
and the yellow of C. Lahv/mvm. But the curious thing is that on many of the 
racemes a few blossoms of different appearance are interspersed amongst these red 
flowers, some having yellow corollas and silky-haired calices as in f7. Laburnum, 
and others, still more remarkable, having half their petals like C. purpm'eua and 
half like G, Laburnum, or a third of their petals like C. pv/rpureua and two-thirds 
like G. Laburnum, or some one of many other combinations. According to 
Schnittspahns, this anomalous form of Cytiaua was first produced at Vitry, near 
Paris, in the year 1826, by a grower named Adam, who inserted a bud of G. pur- 
pu/reua into a stock of C, Laburnum. The shoot which sprang from the bud was 
not a pure branch of C. purpureus, but had characteristics derived both from 
C. purpu/reua and from C. Labv/mvm. Buds for propagating C. Ada7ni were sent 
from Vitry to gardens all over Europe, and were in some cases inserted into stocks 
of C. Laburnum, and in other cases into stocks of C. Jacquimiamua and C. alpinus. 
In many cases gardeners grafted buds of C. purpu/reua in addition to those of 
G. Adami on to the same stocks, and thus produced shrubs of most extraordinary 
appearance. Of the branches some resembled C. Labvmium, C. Jacqv/inixmua, or 
G. alpimua, others Cytiaua Adami, and others again G. purpureus; and amongst 
the racemes were many which bore the ordinary flowers of C. Adami, interspersed 
with a few blossoms of G. Labv/mvm, and others in whose flowers a mixture of 
the piroperties of C, Lahurmim and C. pv/rpureua was apparent. The fact of mam 
interest, however, is that cuttings from Adam's original plant (the alleged graft* 
hybrid of C. Labwmvm and C. purpwrevs) should bear not only flowers of an 
intermediate type (as might be looked for in a hybrid), but that on certain branches 
the flowers break back (or revert) to the pure form of one or other of the parents, 
or that a single flower should exhibit on one half the characters of one parent an 
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on the other those of the other parent. Tlius the alleged graft-hybrid bears three 
distinct sorts of flowers, and often parti-coloured combinations of the two parent 
forms. The anatomical details of the tissues of the Adami-forma have been 
examined and compared with those of the two parent-forms by Macfarlane. It 
appears that the tissues show a remarkable mingling of the two parent-forms. In 
some the one, in others the other parent-form predominates. Though in the 
flowers (i.c. the pure Adami-^owera) the mingling is quite consistent with its being 
a well-balanced seed-hybrid, in the vegetative regions the strikingly diversified 
intermixture of tissues is unlike that met with in any seed-hybrid hitherto 
examined. It should be mentioned that where the Adami-plant bears Zabtemum 
or ptirpitreus shoots and flowers the anatomical characters of these shoots is 
identical with the normal C. Zabitmum and C. ptirpuretis, respectively. Finally 
the Adami-Bowera never ripen seeds (the ovules being malformed), though when 
the parent-forms occur upon it they ripen fruit and seed. 

As a general rule the relations of the graft to the substratum (or stock) are very 
different from those manifested in the case of Adam’s experiment. The shoot de- 
veloped from the ingrafted bud makes the same use of the substratum in which it 
is imbedded as a parasite makes of its host-plant (see vol. i. p. 213). It procures 
from the substratum a supply of “ crude sap ”, and this material is absorbed and 
worked up by the protoplasts of the cells of the graft in the same way as the liquid 
substances of the soil which are sucked up by roots. It must be premised that those 
cells of the graft which take up the crude nutrient sap are adapted to their work in 
very much the same way as are the suction-cells of roots, that is to say , they are able 
to exercise a selective power, and only admit such substances as are good for the 
species to which the scion belongs. Any influence that the substratum might have 
on the graft could scarcely be other than such as would be exercised by soils of 
various composition. At the most we should expect variations in shape and colour, 
which have no permanence, and are not retained by the scions posterity. As a 
matter of fact, if, for instance, cuttings are taken from an Apricot-tree and grafted 
on to various other Amygdalete, or are transferred from a Pear-tree to Quinces, 
White-thorns, and other Pomaceas, they do not exhibit the slightest alteration in 
fruit, flowers, or foliage after entering into organic union with the stock. Again, 
when hybrid Roses produced by crossing are propagated by budding and grafting, 
the result is the same whatever species of Wild-rose is taken for the substratum or 
stock. In all the thousands of cases of propagation by these means none has been 
observed in which the stock has had any essential influence upon the form of the 
scion. 

In 1876 and 1877 certain experiments were made in the Botanic Garden at 
Innsbruck on the genus Iris. They were suggested by the fact of the production 
of the hybrids of that genus already referred to, and consisted in grafting buds 
from the root-stock of one species of Iris on to that of another species of the same 
genua The experiment was attended with perfect success, but the shoots and 
flowers developed from the ingrafted buds showed no trace of any influence on the 
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part of the substratum. Buds of Iris Kochii grafted on /. FlarentirMi produced 
unaltered plants of I. Kochii, and buds of /. Florentma grafted on I. Kochii 
developed simply plants of /. Florentina. In the Botanical Garden at Vienna 
there is a male Ginkgo-tree {Ginkgo biloha) which, more than a hundred years 
ago, was the subject of an important experiment. When the tree was still quite 
small the bud of a female tree was grafted upon it by Jacquin, and a lateral branch 
was developed from this bud. What we have now is a mighty tree with a numl)er 
of branches bearing male flowers, and one large branch bearing female flowers. Tlie 
notable thing about the tree is that the grafted branch follows a course of develop- 
ment which is obviously difierent from that of the stock. Every year in the spring 
it puts forth foliage about fourteen days later than the male branches, and in tlie 
autumn its leaves are still green long after the rest have turned yellow and, for the 
most part, fallen ofi*. From this instance we may infer that the shoots developed 
from the grafted bud adhere with the greatest tenacity even to individual charac- 
teristics, and do not suffer the substratum to affect them even in respect of their 
annual development. 

These facts have of recent years led many people to the opinion that the genesis 
of graft-hybrids is simply a gardener’s story, and that even the moat famous of the 
supposed graft-hybrids — Cytimia Adami — does not owe its origin to budding, but 
to a cross between Gytisus Lahumum and G. purpureus. Still, in view of the 
curious mixing of the parent-characters in Gytisus Adami, as revealed by Mac- 
farlane’s investigations, it would perhaps be well to suspend our judgment. It is 
true that even in true seed-hybrids {e.g. the Iris hybrids mentioned on p. 56 S) a 
mixing (not a fusion) of the parental characters of the flowers was observed. Fresh 
observations in this field are wanted, directed especially with a view to showing 
whether or not the sum-total of the characters of Gytisus Adami are absolutely 
unique amongst hybrid-plants of whatsoever origin. 

A further instance of the same nature may be mentioned, as it has been the 
subject of careful scientific investigation and experiment. In 1876 a Jerusalem 
Artichoke {Hdianthus tuheroaus) was grafted upon a Sunflower {Helianthus 
annuus) in the neighbourhood of Bristol, and it was alleged that as a cQnsequence 
the Sunflower stock had acquired from the Artichoke the property of producing 
tubers on its subterranean portions. Quite lately a series of buds of the Artichoke 
were grafted on Sunflower stalks by Vochting, and the results carefully followed. 
It was not found that the properties of the one were in any instance transmitted to 
the other, although scion and stock grew together in perfect harmony. 

The importance of this subject is so great that I cannot refrain from trespassing 
for a moment on the domain of Zoology in order to refer to a case which shows that 
the animal world also sometimes affords instances of the characteristics of both 
parents being manifested in juxtaposition in their hybrid-offspring instead of being 
merged together or united in close combination. Tetrao medma is well known to 
be a hybrid produced by a crossing between the Black grouse (Tetrao tetria) and 
the Capercailzie (Tetrao Urogallua). This hybrid is so common in Tyrol that the 
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poulterers in Innsbruck receive for sale on an average si% specimens every year 
from huntsmen in the immediate neighbourhood. The plumage of some individual 
examples of Tetrao mediua is curiously striped with alternate groups of feathers 
inherited from T. tetrix and T. Urogallus respectively. In 1879 a huntsman brought 
me from the remotest part of the Gschnitzthal in Tyrol a hen of Tetrao medivs 
whose plumage exhibited a mixture of the feathers of T. tetrix and T. Urogallus, 
irregularly distributed in stripes and patches all over the body. The case of this 
hybrid affords valuable confirmation of the results of the experiments made on 
Iris hybrids, and there can no longer be any doubt of the fact that there are hybrids 
generated by crossing in which the parental characters reappear in juxtaposition. 

In spite of all this, however, I should not like to deny the possibility of the 
existence of graft-hybrids, for there are certain considerations which tend to a con- 
trary conclusion. In most cases the relation to the substratum of those cells of the 
ingrafted shoot or bud which take the crude nutrient sap fn)m the stem of the 
stock-plant is just the same as that of a parasite’s suckers; they are clearly marked 
off from the cells of the substratum and are not influenced thereby either in their 
shape or in their ultimate structure, whilst, conversely, no essential modification is 
undergone by the substratum through the presence of the graft. There is nothing, 
hov^ever, to exclude the possibility of a fusion between the protoplasmic contents of 
adjacent cells taking place at the spot where stock and graft unite, and the con- 
sequent development of a tissue which is composed of cells arising from a division 
of the cells containing the mixed protoplasms, and which unites the characteristic 
features of the tissues belonging to the stock and to the graft respectively. In fact, 
something of the kind has been observed in the case of the parasitic Balanophorem 
(see vol. i. p. 194). Now supposing such an intermediate tissue were to be formed 
at the junction between a graft and its substratum, one or more shoots might spring 
from it and they would doubtless combine the characteristics of the two species 
employed as stock and scion. 

In relation to the genesis of new forms of plants in nature, the question of the 
possibility of the existence of graft-hybrids is of secondary importance ; but it is of 
no small moment in connection with the comprehension of the processes involved in 
hybridization; for, the researches suggested by this problem have led to the con- 
clusion that the marks and attributes of a particular species which are percep- 
tible to our senses are an outward sign corresponding to the ultimate structure 
and molecular composition of a specific protoplasm, and that wherever the special 
characters of two species are united in a single plant-form, that form is built up 
from protoplasm which owes its origin to a combination of the protoplasms of two 
parent-species. 

It is only by adhering to this train of thought that one is able to understand 
how it is that, also in the matter of chronological development, the vital manifesta- 
tion connected with the shape, anatomical structure, scent, and colour occupy in 
hybrids a position intermediate between the corresponding manifestations in the 
parental species. In the Botanic Garden at Vienna there has been for many years 
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a Buckthorn-shrub, named Rhamnua hybrida, which sprang from a cross between 
Rhamnua (dpina and Bhjamnua Alatemua. One of the parent-species, M. alpina, 
has deciduous foliage, i.e. leaves which are green in the summer and wither and drop 
in the autumn ; the other, R. Alatemvs, has evergreen leaves, which last through 
the winter and remain on the branches for two years. The hybrid, R. hybrida, 
possesses leaves which do not fall off in the autumn, nor yet last fresh and green for 
two years, but which maintain their verdure through one winter and fall in the 
spring when new shoots are sprouting from the buds. The behaviour of hybrids 
as regards their season of flowering is also very remarkable. From 1863 to 1874 1 
kept notes concerning the flowering of some fifty different kinds of Willow, growing 
in the Botanic Garden at Innsbruck, and each year made an entry of the day on 
which the first flower opened in each plant, whether a pure species or a hybrid. 

Earliest Date of Flowering of a number of Willows growing in the 
Botanic Garden at Innsbruck. 


(The date given le the average for 12 yean.) 


Salix Cremsenais - 

March 17 

Salix 

Oaprea - - 

March 16 

Salix 

daphuoides 

March 18 

» 

Mauterneaia 

11 

23 

It 

Caprea - - 

11 

16 

11 

purpurea - 

April 

March 

7 


attenuata 

11 

25 

If 

Ca])rea - - 

11 

16 

11 

grandifolia- 

27 

n 

Wimmeri - 

It 

26 

11 

daphiioidea 

11 

18 

11 

mcana - - 

April 

17 

» 

Austriaca • 

April 

3 

.. 

grandifolia - 

11 

27 

11 

purpurea - 

11 

7 

11 

Seringeana • 

11 

3 

11 

(Japrea - - 


16 

11 

mcana - - 

11 

17 

11 

capnoidea • 

11 

5 

» 

cinerea - - 

April 

10 

11 

incana - - 

11 

17 

11 

intermedia - 

11 

6 

11 

grandifolia - 

March 27 

11 

incana - - 

11 

17 

11 

rubra - - - 

11 

6 

11 

▼iminalia - 

April 

3 

11 

purpurea - 

1* 

7 

11 

Kerneri - - 

11 

10 

11 

vimiDalis - 

11 

3 

11 

mcana - - 

11 

17 

1? 

Oeiiipontana 

1 »> 

12 

11 

purpurea - 

11 

7 

11 

incana > - 

11 

17 

11 

auritoidea - 

If 

14 

11 

purpurea - 

11 

7 

11 

aurita - - 

11 

19 

11 

Fenzliana - 

11 

21 

11 

retuea - - 


21 

11 

ghibra - - 
Jacquiiiiana 

11 

21 

If 

retuaoidea • 

11 

21 

11 

retuaa - - 

11 

21 

11 

11 

21 

11 

11 

aJpigena - - 
excriaior - • 

n 

11 

23 

23 

11 

11 

retuaa - - 
fragilia - - 


21 

13 

11 

11 

haatata - - 

alba - - - 

11 

11 

27 

27 

it 

Elirbartiana 

it 

29 

11 

alto - - > 

n 

27 

11 

pentandra - 

lM..y 

6 


The name In the flnt column li that of a hybrid In each coie, and the namee on the eame line In the second and third 

columns are tliose of Its parent-stocks. 


The above table, which gives the means of the dates recorded in 12 years of the 
first opening of the male flowers in 15 species and 17 hybrids produced from them 
by a variety of crosses, shows that the hybrids invariably flower on days between 
those on which the parent-species enter upon that stage of development. It will be 
observed that the two alpine Willows, Salisc retuaa and SaUx Jacqui/nmna, flowered 
on an average in the 12 years on the same day, and that their hybrid SaLia 
retuaoidea kept also to that date. 


We have hitherto dealt with those of the marks, attributes, and vital phenomena 
manifested by hybrids which are derived partly from the one parent-species and 
partly from the other, and we must now pass to the consideration of such character- 
btics as cannot be attributed to inheritance from those species. There is, in 
first place, the fact that the majority of the hybrids produced from crosses develop 
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with Btriking rapidity and exuberance; they not uncommonly flower the very first 
year after they are sown, whereas the seedlings of the parent-species may not attain 
to the flowering stage for two or three years; and in respect of the size of the 
foliage, and still more that of the flowers, hybrids often exceed both parent-species. 
The latter circumstance is indeed one of the chief reasons why growers make such 
frequent use of the process of crossing. They are thus enabled to meet the demands 
of connoisseurs, who prefer to have plants with conspicuous flowers in their gardens 
The augmentation in the size of the flowers usually ceases after the first, or at any 
rate after the second year. Subsequently, the flowers of hybrids bticorne smaller 
again. On this account gardeners are in the habit of producing such hybrids as are 
especially valued for their large flowers over and over again by the original method. 
Of the large number of observations recorded on this subject we will here mention 
one as an example. Ifioloma Decaieneanwm of the order GesnerEbcese is the product 
of a cross between laoloma TydoBvm and Isoloma sciadocalyx. The seeds obtained 
after crossing germinate early, and the seedlings develop rapidly into exceptionally 
robust plants. The foliage-leaves are three times as large and t}»e flowers twice as 
large as those of the parent-species; in addition, the flowers are much more numerous 
than on the parent-plants, and in consequence the hybrid has a much more imposing 
and showy appearance than either of its progenitors. 

Many plants which grow on soil rich in humus in mountainous regions, such as 
tile Lungworts (Pulmoiixbria) and Primulas (Primula), do not thrive particularly 
well in gardens, and certain species die after a short time even when cultivated 
with the greatest care. Yet the hybrids of such species flourish wonderfully well 
under similar circumstances. They blossom luxuriantly, and may be kept in a 
state of vigorous growth for many years. Examples of this are afforded by 
Primula puheacena and Primula Venzoi, One of the parent-stocks of P. 
puhescena, viz. Primula hirauta, can only be reared if the soil used is expressly 
prepared for itself, and if several other special precautions are taken, whereas the 
hybrid, P. pubeacena^ grows exuberantly in ordinary garden-soil. The case of P. 
Venzoi, the hybrid-offspring of Primula tyroleusia and Primula Wulfenioma, is 
still more remarkable. Although both the parent species are reared with difficulty, 
even when the greatest care is bestowed upon their cultivation. Primula Venzoi 
will flourish with extreme luxuriance if planted close to them in the same soil and 
under the same external conditions. 

Another phenomenon sometimes exhibited by hybrids is a change in the dis- 
tribution of the sexes. It often happens, for instance, that hybrids produce 
pseudo-hermaphrodite female flowers and pseudo-hermaphrodite male flowers (c/. 
P- 294), even where both parent-species have true hermaphrodite flowers. In 
Willow hybrids a partial transformation of male into female flowers, and vxca 
'^^rad, has been not infrequently observed, and we then have monoecious catkins 
hearing flowers, half of which are female and half male. This change also occurs 
in true species, ^)ut only as a rare exception, whilst in the case of hybrids it is by 
no means uncommon. 
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Hybrids also exhibit the phenomenon known as the “doubling” of flowers, 
which depends upon the transformation of stamens into petals, independently of 
the action of tiny gall-mites, which are the frequent cause of doubling in other 
plants {cf. p. 548). Several hybrid Roses, Pinks, and Camellias are only known 
with double flowers. 

It is diflicult to explain the fact, repeatedly confirmed by observation, of the 
appearance in hybrids of characters which are not present in either parent-species, 
or rather which cannot be traced to inheritance from either of those species. Thus 
it sometimes happens that individual plants of a hybrid develop sinuate foliage- 
leaves with wavy outline, though in both of the parent-species the leaves are either 
entire or only slightly toothed. The hybrid Salvia sylvestria occasionally exhibits 
deeply sinuate radical leaves, whilst Salvia nemorosa and Salvia pratensist the two 
species to which it owes its origin, never do so. Another instance of the same kind 
is that of a Stock, the hybrid of Matthiola incana and Mattkiola Maderensia. 
Neither the one nor the other parent-species has sinuate leaves, yet here and there 
plants of the hybrid display foliage with the margins so deeply cut as to remind one 
at first sight of Matthiola ainiiata. Again, in Primula pubeaceus the leaves are 
sometimes more deeply sinuate than in either Primula AuricvZa or Primula 
hirauta. In hybrids of the Foxglove genus (Digitalia), flowers not infrequently make 
their appearance wherein the corolla is produced underneath into a spur as in the 
Toad-flax (Liuaria), One hybrid produced by crossing two species of Water Lily, 
NympJicaa Lotua and Nymphoaa dentata, displayed dark violet lines on its sepals 
which are not to be seen in either parent-species. Reference must also be made to 
the comparative frequency with which hybrids bearing white flowers spring from 
species with blue, violet, red, or yellow blossoms whose non-hybrid offspring only 
produce colourless flowers on very rare occasions. Lastly, we may mention the fact 
that as from species so also from hybrids varieties may be formed; bi;t they 
have no permanence amongst the descendants of a race, passing into other varieties 
whenever it undergoes the restrictive influence of a change in external conditions. 


3. THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 


Genesis of New Species. — Derivation of Existing Species. — The Sub-divisions of the Vegetable 

Kingdom. 


THE GENESIS OF NEW SPECIES. 

It is now more than forty years since I discovered, on an island on the Danube 
not far from the little town of Dtirenstein, a Willow which had till then remained 
unknown to Botanists. The plant in question was growing on the island in com- 
pany with a number of other Willow-trees and Willow-shrubs belonging to the 
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Species known as 8alix inca/na and Salix dapknoides respectively, and it was 
apparently intermediate in form between those two species. The hairs, the system 
of ramification, the foliage, and the fiowers resembled those of S. incana in some 
respects and those of 8, daphnoides in others, and a single glance would have 
led any unbiassed observer to conjecture that he had to deal with the product of 
a cross between these two species. 

This discovery,^ made in one of the first years of my career as a student of 
Botany, chanced upon a time when Botanists were beginning to take a particularly 
keen interest in all cases of intermediate forms observed growing in a state of 
nature. Some of the leading men at that time refused to believe in the existence 
of any wild hybrids, and were of opinion that the supposed cases were varieties of 
species whoso presence was to be explained by a tendency in the plant itself to 
change its form. They also held the view that all plants between which one or more 
intermediate forms had been found to exist were to be included in a single species, 
and, in accordance with this, they not infrequently treated three, four, or more kinds 
of plant previously classed as distinct species as being really “varieties” of a single 
species, because forms obviously intermediate between them, t.e. so-called ” transitional 
forms”, had been discovered. This practice was carried so far that several systematic 
Botanists of that day included in one species 5, 10, and even 15 distinct Hawk- 
weeds which had been previously described as separate species, the reason for the 
change being that they were all linked together by transitional forms. Another 
school of Botanists, on the other hand, recognized in most of the so-called transi- 
tional forms the results of natural crossing, but they did not deny the existence in 
plants of a capacity to form varieties in the Linnean sense in response to changes 
of soil or climate. 

To my mind even at that time there could be no doubt which of the two oppos- 
ing theories concerning the genesis, significance, and position of intermediate forms 
was to be preferred. The discovery of the hybrid Willow referred to led to my 
paying particular attention to plant-hybrids, and in the course of the last forty 
years I have made extensive series of experiments to clear up many obscure points, 
and to correct the prejudices which then prevailed. 

One misconception as to the nature and significance of hybrids, which hod great 
weight and found expression in the name of “ bastard ” assigned to them, consisted 
in the idea that they were contrary to nature. The German word “bastart” is defined 
by Grimm as a base and useless species. This prejudice was carried so far that 
Kant positively denied their independent existence, and believed they must neces- 
sarily die out with the first generation. Connected with this notion was another, 
according to which hybrids were destitute of the power of producing fertile seeds 
and propagating their kind sexually. It probably arose from observation of the 
hybrids of the Mullein genus (Verbaacum), which in Central Europe are so common 

^The little paper reoordinff the finding of this WiUow, with some additional remarks, by Anton Kemor, was . 
published in 1868 (Vienna, Zool. Bot. Ver. Verhondl. II., 1862). This seems to have been Kemer’e second 
'iefinite contribution to soienoe: what would appear to be his first is printed in the same publication a few 
“‘onths piwvioualj. 

votn. 
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and conspicuous that they were accepted as the results of crosses between two 
species even by those amongst the earlier Botanists who were most disinclined to 
recognize the existence of plant-hybrids. Now, these Mullein hybrids do not for 
the most part mature any seeds. The pistil itself is usually incompletely developed, 
and even if one or other of the fruit-capsules does develop, the ovules in it are 
abortive and infertile. Nevertheless it would be erroneous to say that no Mullein 
hybrid has ever produced seeds capable of germination. Two such hybrids were 
artificially generated in my garden, viz.: — Verhaacvm rvhiginoswm^ by crossing 
Verhobacum AvMriacum with the pollen of VerhoLacum phcenicevmy and Verbaacum 
paevdoplvodnicevmy by crossing Verhaacum Blattaria with V. phoeniceum. The 
former of these hybrids, it is true, never produced seeds capable of germination; 
but in the case of the second, although most of the capsules were empty and 
abortive, a few containing fertile seeds ripened; so that even the hybrids of 
Mulleins are not invariably sterile. 

Anyone who will look beyond the limited range of that particular genus will be 
convinced that in respect of their capacity for sexual reproduction liybrids do not 
difier essentially from plants which have been admitted to be “true”, permanent 
species by Botanists of all periods. For the case of a few of these true species, os, 
for instance, Cocldearia Armoraciay Gramhe tatai'iay Lilium bulbiferum, Lyaimachia 
Nummidaria, Rvhtua odorua and R. NutJcaenaia, it has long been known that if the 
stigmas are dusted with pollen from the stamens in the same flowers very few seeds, 
if any, are set, whilst pollen from other flowers is obviously preferred by them. On 
the other hand, there are true species whose flowers are pseudo-hermaphrodite, i.e. 
they have the appearance of being bisexual, but are really unisexual (c/. p. 294). 
In one individual we find that the ovaries are fully developed, as also the stamens, 
but that no pollen capable of fertilizing ovules is produced in the anthers; in 
another plant the ovaries are imperfectly developed, whilst the anthers mto filled 
with effective pollen. For seeds to be set in such circumstances two individuals at 
least are requisite, and pollen from a plant bearing pseudo-heimaphrodite male 
flowers must be transferred to the stigmas of the pseudo-hermaphrodite female 
flowers. Now hybrids with pseudo-hermaphrodite flowers also exist, and in their 
case, as in that of true species, two kinds of individual are requisite to produce 
seeds capable of germination. Supposing, however, in such a case that the two 
kinds of plant necessary for reproduction do not grow close together or do not 
flower simultaneously, or that one of them is altogether absent — a contingency which 
must often occur — fertilization cannot be effected, and consequently no seeds can be 
formed. It is scarcely necessary to amplify the proposition that dioecious hybrids 
behave in this respect in the sauie manner as true species, and that pollination and 
fruit-formation may in them be impeded likewise by dichogamy or by hetero- 
stylism. In many hybrids, again, as in true species, the relative positions of 
stamens and pistil, the height of the stigma, the length of the filaments, and other 
conditions of the kind are not conducive to autogamy, and consequently no trans 
ference of pollen from the anthers to i^e stigmas in the same flower can take place 
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either at the beginning or at the end of the period of bloom. Such hybrids are 
dependent upon foreign pollen, and if none is brought at the right time by wind or 
insects no pollination or fertilization takes place, and no seeds are developed. 

Even these brief references to recently-discovered phenomena connected with 
fertilization are sufficient to indicate that the suppression of the function of fruit- 
formation in hybrids is due in most cases to the same causes as operate on true 
species. Innumerable experiments have proved that if at the proper time pollen of 
the right sort is placed upon the stigmas of hybrids fertile seeds are developed as in 
the case of true species. 

We must now consider a statement which for long held its place in Botanical 
works owing to the positive manner in which it was enunciated by an eminent 
authority. The proposition in question, whilst admitting the fertility of hybrids, 
asserted that it was conditional on the stigmas being supplied with pollen from one 
or other of the parent-stocks, and that no fruit was formed as a result of autogamy. 
This assumption rested partly on certain series of experiments performed on garden- 
plants by the Botanist Koelreuter in the second half of the eighteenth century.^ 
By crossing two species of Tobacco-plant {Nicotiawi rustica and Nicotiana pani- 
cvlata) Koelreuter produced a hybrid which in its characteristics was an exact 
mean between the two parent-species. The stigmas in the flowers of this hybrid 
were then dusted with pollen from one of the parents, and the result of this second 
cross was another hybrid, the characters of which resembled those of the species 
which supplied the pollen more closely than was the case with the first hybrid. The 
same treatment was applied to the second hybrid, and thus, after three generations, 
a plant was evolved completely resembling the male progenitor. The first hybrid . 
had, therefore, in a sense, "reverted” to that particular parent-species. The “rever- 
sion ” of the hybrid to the other parent-species was similarly procured after three 
generations. Such a result could naturally not have ensued if the action of the 
pollen of the parental stocks on the hybrid had not been entirely effectual. It is 
accordingly quite true that hybrids are fertile when the pollen used to fertilize 
them is taken from either of the parent-species, but the further assei*tion that they 
are sterile if their own pollen is employed for the purpose is incorrect, at any rate 
as a universal proposition. Koelreuter’s own conscientious experiments show con- 
clusively that it is possible for hybrids to bring fruits to maturity as a result of 
autogamy, and that, as a matter of fact, the majority do develop such fruits. We 
luay also refer to the large number of plants with ornamental flowers, such as 
begonias. Pansies, and Pinks, which every year in our gardens produce seeds auto- 
gamously, and are reproduced in great numbers by means of those seeds (see p. 566). 
borne interesting experiments have also been made on MedicoLgo Tiiediaf the hybrid 
of Medicago fodcata and M. aativa. This plant, which is, in many places, cultivated 
on a large scale for fodder, is propagated continuously by seeds which are in a very 

^Toaeph Gottlieb Koelreuter (1738-1806) was the first to investigate the question of hybridisation sdentifloi^y 
and thoroughly. His work, which ranks with the best of modem times, is contained in his VorUh^feJtifehrieht 

einigen dot QetehUeht der PAanten Utr^mdm. Vernteken, uiul BeOtachUungtn (published 1761-1766) ; a dbnvenient 
wprint was issued in 1803. 
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subordinate degree, if at all, dependent on the parent-species for their production. 
Nay more, it would be prejudicial were one of those species to supply the pollen 
seeing that the fertility of this hybrid is diminished thereby. We have here a case 
of a hybrid manifesting enhanced fertility as compared with one of its parents ; for 
Medicago falcata is one of those Fapilionacem in which autogamy is attended with 
veiy small result. It has been ascertained that in cases where the flowers of that 
species are thrown upon their own resources for pollen, out of every 30 flowers 
only two or three fruits containing seeds capable of germination are matured. If 
flowers of Medicago falcata are crossed with pollen belonging to another species, 
such as Medicago aativa, a much larger number of fruits is produced, and it is 
stated that the number of seeds is almost doubled. Medicago media usually sets 
from six to eight pods in each raceme if the flowers depend upon their own pollen 
for fertilization. If, however, pollen is brought to them from Medicago falcata 
the degree of fertility is strikingly reduced; the flowers so crossed either remain 
quite empty or develop pods whose seeds are not capable of germination. Medicago 
media is therefore an instance of a hybrid which is actually injured by being 
crossed with one of the parent-species, but is successfully reproduced by autogamy. 
The upshot of all these experiments is that the results of autogamy are no diflerent 
in hybrids from what they are in species. 

We may infer from the same experiments in what way reversions of hybrids to 
their parent-species should be regarded. Botanists possessed with the idea that 
every hybrid was the product of some process contravening the laws of nature 
imagined that this anomaly must be counteracted, and that this was effected by a 
tendency existing in the hybrid’s descendants to approximate sometimes to one and 
sometimes to the other parent-species, so that in the course of a few generations 
they would completely revert to the form of a true species. As the accounts given 
by gardeners seemed to confirm the fact of the occurrence of such reveiMons, no 
doubt was raised as to the soundness of this view. The reports of gardeners on the 
subject were, however, founded on inaccurate observation, want of knowledge, and 
self-deception. In former years the phenomena of pollen-transport in the case of 
pseudo-hermaphrodite, dichogamous, and heterostyled flowers, and many other 
things connected therewith, were not appreciated at their full value; to most 
gardeners they were altogether unknown, and it was only in the rarest instances 
that any measures were taken to preserve the species and hybrids reared in gardens 
from extraneous pollen. The majority of growers had no suspicion that the fruit 
formed on a particular cultivated hybrid might be due to the effect of pollen con- 
veyed by the wind or by insects from one of the parent-spedes flourishing in the 
vicinity, and if they noticed that the seedlings arising from that fruit exhibited 
characteristics approximating to either of the parent-species they were in the habit 
of calling the phenomenon a reversion. But if a gardener takes care that the flowers 
of a hybrid under cultivation are only supplied with pollen developed in flowers of 
their own kind whilst that of other species is excluded, the plants which arise from 
the seeds of the hybrid exhibit the characters of that hybrid unaltered. Thim, 
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hybrids prove true to seed, to use a gardener’s expressicm, and there is no truth in 
the assertion that they have an innate tendency to revert to one of the parent- 
forms. 

At one time the attempt was made to distinguish two sorts of hybrids — ^those 
arising between spedea, which were regarded as sterile, and those arising between 
raceSt which were regarded as fertila By “races” are understood forms which, whilst 
not differentiated by characters of sufficient importance to Fqink as species, are yet 
reproduced by seed and transmit their characters to their offspring. They seem to 
stand midway between what are called varieties and sub-species. Forms arising by 
the crossing of species were termed hybrids, those arising by the crossing of races 
“ blendlings But in this matter Botanists argued in a hopeless circle. Firstly, it 
was said that if races were crossed the intermediate forms were fertile; whilst those 
springing from species were sterile; and, secondly, the distinction between races and 
species was defined as consisting in the fact of the fertility of the intermediate 
forms produced by crossing races, as compared with the infertility of those derived 
from crosses between species. A distinction founded on such reasoning as this is, of ' 
course, destitute of any value or meaning. What, then, is the difference between 
races and species ? There are certain forms which have a similar physiognomy, an 
agreement in certain striking particulars. They are bound together by these common 
characteristics into a single group, and it must be supposed that they are nearly 
allied in respect of their origin also. But no more than affinity can be predicated 
hy characters which, though perhaps less striking than the others, are yet trans- 
mitted unmodified to descendants and prove themselves to be constant attributes. 
It has been sought to apply the term “races” to nearly akin forms of the kind. -Bui 
the degree of variation has nothing to do with the conception of a species; the 
essential point is that the characters wherein the variation is manifested are trans- 
mitted unchanged to the descendants, and this happens as a fact in all the cases to 
which the name of race has been affixed. The use of the term would obviously 
imply quite a different connotation of the name of species from that which Linnssus, 
with logical exactitude, attached to it. According to him a species was not an 
assemblage of individuals of the same form, but an assemblage of individuals of 
different forms, constituting a group of units and not itself the unit of the system. 
If, like the French system, we were to distinguish the groups of nearly allied 
species as “ petites esp^ces ” from those exhibiting more marked differences and less 
nearly akin to one another, which would be known as "grandes espfeces”, that 
would involve quite sufficient recognition of the difference which exists in various 
degrees between members of the two categories in question; but the introduction of 
the word "race” side by side with the word "species” suggests the idea of some line 
of demarcation between the two such as does not in reality exist. Again, if there is 
no definite boundary between race and species the separation of blendlings from 
hybrids also fails, and with it the proposition that only those hybrids are fertile 
which are the offspring of races. 

In respect of fertility, then, there is no difference between hybrids and species. 
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In the one as in the other we find those fioral contrivances for bringing alx)ut cross- 
fertilization in the first place and autogamy in the second, of which an account was 
given in the first part of this volume; in the one case as in the other cross-fertiliza- 
tion often takes place as a result of those contrivances, and both categories include 
forms which are incapable of self-fertilization, and only develop fruits and fertile 
seeds in consequence of gcitonogamy or xenogamy. Seeing that it has been ascer- 
tained also that, provided the pollen from other species is excluded, hybrids transmit 
their form unchanged to their posterity, and that the substitution of brood-bodies 
for fruits as a means of reproduction and the enhancement of the development of 
those bodies in the event of there being no fruit, are phenomena common to species 
also, we come to the conclusion that no line of demarcation between hybrids and 
species exists in respect of the function of propagation. 

The consideration of all these facts led me years ago to raise the question 
whether hybrids could originate species,^ and to answer it in the affirmative. 
Looked at from this point of view, the hybrids which have been and are being 
produced in nature acquire a special significance, and it becomes important to form 
a correct notion as to their existence, behaviour, and distribution in localities where 
the life of plants is untrammelled and undisturbed. Only the vegetation of Europe 
has been thoroughly studied in this connection, yet this alone affords a fund of 
information, and we may take it for granted that what is true for Europe will 
apply likewise to the other quarters of the globe. 

We shall be rather below than above the mark if we estimate at a thousand the 
number of wild hybrids belonging to the Flora of Europe which have been brought 
to light during the last forty years. Of these only a small proportion are of the 
class of Cryptogams, but this circumstance is due to the fact that it is only lately 
that Botanists have paid any attention to hybrid Cryptogams. Future researches 
will no doubt establish the hybrid nature of many so-called "transitional forms". 
Amongst Mosses in particular, several hybrids arising from species which grow in 
ditches and marshy places {Hyjpnvm aduTuyiim, II. JiuitanSt H. lycopod/ioides, &c.) 
have been discovered. A few hybrids of the genera Orthotriohvm, Qrimmia, 
Pkyacomitrium, and Fwaaria have also been identified. Fern hybrids are known 
in the genera Aepidium, Aaplenium, Ceterach, Polypodiwm, and Scolopendriv/m. 
Scolopendrium hybridum, which was observed in Istria, is especially remarkable 
as being the result of a cross between two species possessing widely difierent forms 
and included in difierent genera. The parent-species of this hybrid are, firstly 
Scolopendrium offievnarum^ which is glabrous and grows in clefts in damp, shady 
rocks and walls; and, secondly, Ceterach oj^inaram, which has the under surfaces 
of its fronds thickly covered with brown scales and fiourishes in the crevices of dry 
walls exposed to the sun. Amongst the Horse-tails we may mention Equisetfum 
inv/nd4ittuin, a rather common hybrid, which owes its existence to the crossing of 
Equiaetvm arvenae and E. limomm. 

In the division of the Conifene no less than seven hybrids have been recently 
^ Oesterreifih. botanuche ZeitBohrift xxL p. 84 (1871). 
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identified, and this fact is of no little significance when taken in connection with 
the circumstance that Europe only possesses 41 species of Conifers. Jv/avpervs 
Ka/n/Uzn, the hybrid offspring of Juniperua commvmiB and J. aabinoidest is a very 
instructive instance owing to the great diversity in the form of the two parent- 
species. 

Comparatively few hybrids occur amongst Grasses. The majority belong to the 
genus CaXaTnagroatia. Strangely enough, most hybrid grasses have arisen from crosses 
between species of different genera, as, for instance, FeMuca and LoUyrni, Triticum 
and Mymua, Triticum and JEgiLopa, The hybrid derived from jEgUopa ovata and 
Triticvm aativum, and known by the name of JSgUopa triticoidea, and the hybrid 
JUgilopa apeltceformia, obtained by crossing JUgilopa triticoidea with Triticum 
sativum, have been the subject of lively discussion in their time, and have contri- 
buted not a little to clearing up our ideas concerning hybrids. As a set-off to the 
Grasses, the groups comprising Reeds, Rushes, and Sedges include a comparatively 
large number of hybrids. For example, in the genus Carex instances have been 
discovered in the most widely different localities. 

Amongst Lilifioreee and Iridesa only a few wild hybrids have been found, but 
on the other hand a large number occur amongst Orchidacesa all over Europe. It 
is striking how many of these Orchid hybrids spring from species which are placed 
by Botanists in different genera. Hybrids are known, for instance, which are derived 
respectively from Aceraa and Orchia, from Aruicamptia and Orchia, from CoeHo- 
gloaavm and Orchia, from Oymnadenia and Orchia, from Himantogloaavm and 
Orchia, from Serapiaa and Orchia, from Oymriadenia and NigHtella, and from 
Fpipactia and Cephalanthera. The hybrid Epipactia apecioaa, lately discovered in 
the Erlafthal of Lower Austria, is the result of a cross between Epipactia rvMgi~ 
noaa and Cephatanthera aUba, and is of special interest on account of its manifesting 
characters strongly resembling those of species indigenous to regions at a great 
distance from the place where the hybrid occurs, for at first sight Epipactia apecioaa 
might easily be taken for Epipactia gigantea, which is a native of North America^ 
or for the Japanese species named Epipactia Thunhergii. 

Hybrids are comparatively numerous amongst the Pond-weed group (Potamo- 
(jeton). These are aquatic plants which discharge their pollen in the form of clouds 
of dust, and at the season of pollination raise their fiowers above the surface of the 
water. Owing to their being completely protogynous (see p. 310), autogamy is out 
of the question. The crossing of pairs of species is especially promoted by the 
circumstance that the different species flower in definite succession, so that always 
just at the time that one species is terminating its period of bloom another is 
coming into flower. 

Plants which have their flowers in catkins {amiemtacaoua), such as Oaks, Birches, 
Alders, Poplars, and Willows, produce an uncommonly large number of hybrids, 
lu Willows pollination is effected by insects, in the other genera by the wind. This 
occasion for us to raise, in connectiou with this group, the question whether 
iiybrids originate more frequently from entomophilous or from anemophilous plants., 
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The fact that many more than-a hundred Willow hybrids are known looks as if the 
agency of insects were the more favourable to hybridization. At the same time we 
must bear in mind that the number of species of Willow in Northern and Central 
Europe is very large, whilst the number of different Birches, Alders, and Oaks is 
small. Taken in relation to the number of species, the hybrids belonging to the 
plants last mentioned are no less numerous than those of Willows, and it appears, 
therefore, that hybrids occur as frequently amongst plants whose pollen is dispersed 
in the form of dust as amongst plants with adhesive pollen which is transported by 
insects. The prevalence of hybrids amongst Pond-weeds points to the same conclu- 
sion. A comparison between the Docks and Polygonums even indicates that in 
anemophilous plants, such as the Docks, hybrids come into existence more readily 
than in the case of entomophilous plants as represented by the Polygonums, for in 
scarcely any genus is the number of hybrids so great in proportion to the number 
of species as in the Dock genus, and the ratio is certainly higher than it is with the 
Polygonums. 

Ah regards the Caryophyllacem it is remarkable that Dianthua has many hybrids 
and SUene few, although these two genera resemble one another in the distribution 
of their sexes and in being chiefly visited by lepidopterous insects. In the genus 
Viola hybrids are extremely common. It has been shown that many Violas which 
were formerly designated as ** transitional forms ” are in reality hybrids, and thus 
the grounds upon which systematic Botanists treated whole series of species as one 
only are removed. As with the Violas in Central Europe so also with their allies the 
Cistuses in the South, hybrids are numerous; several kinds of Ciatua hybrids occur 
so commonly that they were described as species by the Botanists of former times. 

It is noticeable in the Cruciferm that no hybrids are formed in nature between 
the numerous annual species of this family. There are also only a few liybrids 
known which are derived from the perennial species. The genera Eoripa and 
Draba are, however, exceptional in this respect. The case of Ranunculaceas is 
similar. In the comprehensive genera Aconitvm, Hellehorus, and Ranuncidus, 
only a few hybrids have been identified with certainty, whilst in AnemoTie and 
PulaatUla there are almost as many hybrids as species. The case of the hybrid 
Water-lily Nuphar intermedium will be discussed later on. 

Many hybrids ore known in the genera TUia, Hypericum, Malva, lUiximnus, 
Piatacia, Acer, Euphorbia, and EpUobium, the last alone including fifty different 
kinds. This makes it all the more remarkable that so varied a family as the 
Umbelliferas yields very few hybrids. Of the numerous hybrids belonging to the 
Saxifragacea we may mention as specially noteworthy those derived from species 
which- differ exceedingly from one another in form and size. One cannot easily 
imagine two plants in the limits of a single genus which present a greater contrast 
to one another in respect of flowers, leaves, and general mode of growth than is 
exhibited in the following cases: — Saasifraga coeaia and 8, mutata, 8» Aizoon and 
8. cvmeifoUa, 8. aizoidea and 8. aquarroaa, and yet hybrids have sprung from the 
crossing of these species. 
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About two hundred hybrids, for the most part fertile, have come into existence 
in nature within the family of the Bosacesa. The genera Rvhus, 

Eosa, and Sarbvs are inexhaustible in the formation of hybrids. On the other 
hand, the Fapilionacesa, a family allied to the Rosacesa, is peculiarly wanting in 
hybrids. 

This discrepancy between nearly-related families in respect of the number of 
their hybrids is again noticeable in the class of plants known as the Monopetalsa. 
The Labiatsa, e.g. the genera A juga , Prv/nella, Calamvntha, Lamium, Mctrrvhium, 
Mentha, Salvia, and Stachya include numbers of hybrids, whilst the Boraginaceaa 
have very few. Of the latter only one or two hybrids are known, and these belong 
to the genera Pvlrfnona/ria and Symphytum. The Scrophulariaceaa and Rhinanthacesa 
have long been noted for the great variety of their hybrids; the genera Pedicvlaria 
and Verhasciim in particular exhibit a great wealth of forms, Pedicvlaria in alpine 
regions and VerlKLacum on the shores of the Mediterranean. Verhaacum alone 
includes more than fifty. In the case of Qentianaceaa, also, the products of a great 
number of different crosses are found in the Alps, the chief parent-species being the 
long-stalked Qentiana lutea, G. Pannonica, Q. pvmctata, and 0 . purpurea. Pri- 
miilacesa, whether growing on the upper or the lower levels of mountains, are 
famous for the abundance of their hybrids. In the genera Androaace, Primula, 
and SoldaneUa the number of hybrids identified by Botanists surpasses the number 
of the species from which they have sprung. The Ericacess, although comparatively 
poorly represented in Europe, exhibit several hybrids derived from the genera Erica, 
Rhododendron, and VcLcciniv/m. 

Hybiids are also specially numerous in the family of the Rubiacese, the genus 
Galium being the most prolific in this respect. But the greatest number of all is 
to be found amongst the Compositse. More than two hundred hybrids have been 
identified in the genera Achillea, Ga/rduua, Centaurea, Ciraium, Hieradum, Inula, 
and Lappa alone. Of hybrid Compositae the following are particularly worthy of 
notice: — Erigeron Hiilaenii, which is the result of a cross between Erigeron 
Ganadenae, an annual species brought into Europe from America, and Erigeron 
acer, a perennial species indigenous to Europe, and, secondly, the Cudweed hybrids, 
Filago mixta, F. neglecta, F. aubapicata, &c., which spring from crosses between 
annual species, and are, therefore, exceptional, for annual species in general rarely 
produce hybrids. 

In many cases only a few individual instances of these natural hybrids have 
hcen observed; in some, indeed, one single specimen alone has as yet been discovered, 
^he majority, however, grow by the hundred or by the thousand in the localities 
proper to them, and many are represented by immense numbers of plants, and 
possess a wide area of distribution. Salvia betonicifolia, a hybrid derived from 
Salvia nemoroaa and S. nutana, occurs as commonly as its progenitors in places on 
the grassland in the central parts of Siebenbtirgen (Hungary); Marrubivm remotvm, 
hybrid of Mom/iMvm peregrinum and M. vulgare, is to be found everywhere on 
^he plains of South-Eastern Europe, especially in the flat country by the Theiss and 
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the lower Danube; Boripa anceps, the hybrid of Roripa amphibia and R syVoestria, 
is met with all over the district forming the basin of the Baltic; Primula d/igeuea, 
a hybrid derived from Primula vulgaHa and P. datiort grows in its thousands in 
the upland meadows of the Eastern Alps; Betula alpeatria, produced by the crossing 
of Betula alba and B. na/na, is met with in great abundance in the Jura, in Scandi- 
navia, and in the North of Russia, and here and there entire copses are composed 
of it; Nigritella auaveotenSt a hybrid produced from OymTiadenia conopaea and 
NigriteUa nigra, is so common in the Central Alps, for instance, in the Pusterthal 
of Tyrol, that hundreds of specimens are sometimes encountered in a single meadow; 
Primula SaLiaburgemia, the hybrid of Primula glutvaoaa and P, minima, is repre- 
sented by a host of plants on the Tyrolese Alps, as, for instance, on the Muttenjoch 
and the neighbouring mountains which separate the Gschnitzthal from the Obem- 
bergthal. 

Several hundreds of other cases of the kind might be mentioned, but the limits 
of this book will not allow me to do more than give the following names selected 
from the long list that lies before me : 


Hybrid. Farbxts. 

AgpUnium Oermanicum AapUnium RtUa-murat'ia x A. septentrionale, 

CalamogroaHs acutijlora C» arundinacea x (7. epigeio$. 

Carex BcBnnin^havxiaTipL C. panicuJtata x C. remota. 

Scirptu Duvalii S. lacustru x S» PollichiL 

JuncuB diffuiUB J. effitsus x J, glaum». 

OrohiB Dietrichiana 0, tridentata x 0, uatulatct, 

Potamogeton »pathuUit\ui. P, polygonifoliuB x P. rufescena. 

Popidua caneacena P, aU>a x P. tremula, 

Salix Auatriaoa S, grandifolia x S. purpurea. 

Rumax maximua R. aguaticua x R, Hydrolapathum 

Polygonum mite. P. ffydropiper x P. Peraicaria. 

Ciatua Florentinua C. montpdienaia x C. adlvifoliua. 

Draba Hoppeana D. Fladnizenaia x D. Carinthiaca, 

Roripa atenocarpa it. paluatria x R, aylveatria. 

PulaatUla Hakelii P. patena x P. pratenaia. 

Droaera obovata B. longifolia x B. rotundifoUa, 

Epilohivm aoUici/olium K alainifolium x E. montanum, 

Sorbua latifolia S. Aria x 8. torminalia. 

PotentiUa procumbena P. ere^a x P, reptana. 

Mentha •nemaroaa M. aquatica x M. ayUveaPria, 

Pedicularia alrorvbena. P, incarnata x P. recutita. 

Verhaacum ruhiginoaium V, Auairiacitm x V. pheanicvum, 

Aoanthua apinidoaw A. moUia x A. apinoaiaaimua. 

Qentiana Chaipentieri O. lutm x O. punataia, 

Pnmula puJbeacena P. Avricula x P. hirauta. 

Vaccinium intermedium V. MyrtiUua x V. Viiia-idaea. 

Erica Mackayi E. cCliaria x E. Tetralix. 

Ciraium tataricum C. canum x C. oleraceunu 

Lappa puhena L. minor x L. tomentoaa. 

Hieraeium atohni/hrum H. aurantiacum x E. pUoaeUeeforme. 


The fact that hybrids exhibit every conceivable degree of frequency of occur- 
rence might lead one to suppose that the rare hybrids were those that had been most 
recently produced, and that they exist only as isolated plants because they have not 
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yet had time to disperse and multiply. This conception would not, however, accord 
with the actual condition of affairs. In point of fact, the floral contrivances which 
exist for promoting crosses between different species occasion a constant origination 
of hybrids, but it is certainly not the case that they all have the prospect of becom- 
ing new species. Many are called, but few are chosen. In only a fraction of the 
total number of fresh plant-forms produced yearly by inter-specific crosses do we 
find the power to survive and multiply. The first condition tjuat must be fulfilled if 
u hybrid is to become a species is that it be fertile, i.e. that its flowers yield seeds 
capable of germination as a consequence of fertilization with their own pollen. By 
“ their own pollen ” is here meant not only that which is developed in the same 
flower as the stigma which receives it, or in some flower on the same plant, but also 
pollen belonging to other plants provided they belong to the same hybrid-formation. 
To this condition another is added in the case of dicecious, pseudo-hermaphrodite, 
and completely dichogamous flowers, viz.: that several individuals of the hybrid 
must make their appearance at the same time, and that of these at least one must 
bear male flowers and one female flowers. If we suppose the cose of a Willow 
hybrid, of which all the individual-plants bear catkins of male flowers only, 
obviously no propagation by means of fruits is possible. If none but female flowers 
are borne, these may be crossed with the parent-species and give rise to goneoclinic 
hybrids (cf. p. 559), and perhaps, in addition, ternary hybrids may be produced, but 
no unmodified descendants can be expected from the fruits of a Willow of the kind. 
The same thing applies in the case of Cirsitim, the separate individuals of this genus 
being differentiated into those bearing pseudo-hermaphrodite male flowers and those 
bearing pseudo-hermaphrodite female flowers (see p. 294). This affords sufficient 
explanation of the fact that although Willows and Cirsiums are continually develop- 
ing numberless hybrids, few instances are known which one can affirm to be the 
beginnings of new species. It usually happens, in fact, in the case of these hybrids, 
that all the plants which arise together at a particular spot are furnished exclusively 
either with true or pseudo-hermaphrodite male flowers, or else with true or pseudo- 
hermaphrodite female flowers. The goneoclinic hybrids produced from the latter 
are for the most part represented by greater numbers of individuals. Moreover, 
amongst those individuals both sexes much more frequently make their appearance; 
hence, they have a far better prospect of being preserved. 

The development of a hybrid into a species is also dependent on the conditions 
determined by the habitat. When a species thrives well at a particular place, is 
represented by a large number of individual plants, and renews itself in descendants 
which are in the main unchanged, it may be assumed that the organization of that 
species is suited to the soil and climate of the habitat in question. If there were no 
such harmonious relation there could be no question of the species flourishing, but 
on the contrary is would sooner or later die out. This suitability of the climate and 
soil to the organization manifested in the plant’s external form must also exist in 
the case of the newly developed hybrid if the few individuals which spring up at 
^ny particular place are to survive in their original settlements, and to give rise to 
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a numerous progeny. Sometimes such suitability does exist, but sometimes also it 
does not. In the latter case the hybrid is suppressed as soon as it sees the light 
But even if its organization is adapted to the soil and climate of the place of origin, 
it has to enter upon a struggle with the species already established there, and 
especially with its own parent-species. If the latter grow luxuriantly and in large 
numbers at the spot, it is not easy for the new form to take possession of the 
ground. In two cases only is there any prospect of the place of origin becoming a 
permanent home for the hybrid’s descendants: firstly, where the hybrid, in virtue 
of its particular attributes, is equally well, or perhaps even better adapted to the 
habitat of the parent-species than are the plants already established there, and 
secondly, when the hybrid originates at a spot more or less removed from the place 
where the parent-species grow and encounters conditions of soil and climate which 
agree with it better than with the parent-species. 

That these conditions of the origin of species from hybrids are sometimes 
fulfilled will now be shown by a few examples. In the Tyrolese Alps, to the 
south of Innsbruck, at the head of the valleys known as the Stubaithal and the 
Qschnitzthal, there are certain mountains which rise steeply to a height of from 
2500 to 3000 metres. The base of these mountains is composed of crystalline 
schist; midway up their ascent mixed strata of schist and limestone are encoun- 
tered ; and above these strata there is limestone and also dolomite, rising abruptly 
and forming the peaks and ridges. Half-way up the sides, where the soil exhibits 
great variety, an extraordinarily rich flora is developed. Plants which are, except 
in this instance, peculiar to schist formations, and others usually only found on 
limestone, here grow close together. Amongst other species the Alpine Boses, 
BJkododendron ferrugi/neum and R. hirmtvm, grow side by side on the same soil 
and on the same slopes. Associated with them is a third species of Alpine Bose, 
Rhododendron intermedium^ which has sprung from the crossing of R. feiru- 
gineum and R. hirmtum. At several places, e.g, on the eastern and northern 
slopes of the Hohe Burgstall, in the Stubaithal, and on the Fadaster Alp in the 
Gschnitzthal, Rhododendron intermedium occurs more commonly than either of 
the parent-species. Like the latter, it grows on soil rich in humus, fiowers 
abundantly, develops fruits with fertile seeds, and transmits its characteristics 
unaltered to its descendants. Here and there isolated plants are found which must 
be ranked as goneoclinic hybrids, but plants of Rhododendron intermedivm form 
the larger proportion of the Alpine Boses which clothe the mountain-sides. This 
form accords in every particular with the requirements demanded of a species, and 
is quite as much a systematic entity as either R. ferrugineum or R, hirmtum. 
The following is the explanation of how this has come to pass: The colour of the 
flowers is a little lighter than in R. ferruginsum and richer than in R. hirmtum; 
it is a brilliant carmine tint, and enables one even at a distance to identify every 
plant of the hybrid. Hive- and bumble-bees hovering about in search of honey 
are more attracted by flowers of R intermedium than by the others, owing to 
the superior brilliancy of their coloration, and the result is that these flowers are 
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crossed with pollen of their own kind. If no insects appear upon the scene, auto- 
gamy takes place. In either case fertile seeds are developed, and give rise to plants 
which do not differ from the parent-form. In places where detritus from the 
adjacent limestone and dolomitic cliffs is mixed with the humus of the soil the 
seedlings thrive distinctly better than those of R. ferruginev/m and no less well 
than those of R hirautum. Thus, so far as the soil is concerned, R intermedium 
has an advantage over R, ferrugineumy and in respect of in^t-visits it is better 
off than either of the parent-species. These advantages, though apparently insig- 
nificant, are not merely sufficient to prevent R. intermedium from yielding to the 
parent-species in the struggle for existence at the places in question, but even give 
it rather a better chance of prevailing. 

As a second instance, we will take Salvia aylveatris, the hybrid offspring of 
Salvia nemoroaa and Salvia pratenaia. This plant grows in dry meadows all over 
the low country to the south of Vienna, as, for instance, on the banks of the river 
Leitha, which separates Austria proper from Hungary. Tlie landscape there is 
slightly undulating, the elevations are composed of boulders and clay, and wherever 
the latter is present in great quantities, especially on the gentle slopes of the rising 
ground, Salvia nemoroaa constitutes an important item in the vegetation. The 
liollows are full of a dark moist earth, with a rich admixture of humus, and there 
we find meadows in which Salvia pratenaia grows luxuriantly. These two kinds 
of habitat usually pass quite gradually into one another, and the parts common to 
both consist of dry meadow-lands. Salvia nemoroaa does not thrive in the intri- 
cate grass-carpet of these meadows, and is rarely to be seen there, whilst for Salvia 
pratenaia the soil is too dry, so that that species also is but poorly represented on 
the areas in question. On the other hand, these dry meadows are the most suitable 
ground for the hybrid Salvia aylveatriSf and it thrives exceedingly upon them. 
Its flowers are much visited by insects; its fruits ripen in as largo numbers as 
in the case of S. nemoroaa or S. pratenaia, and have been found by experiment to 
be fertile in a proportion of more than 60 per cent. Salvia aylveati’ia has 
therefore scattered itself all over this dry meadow-land, and manifests all the 
characteristics essential to our conception of a species. 

A third example is Nuphar intermedium, a hybrid derived from Nuphar 
luteum and Nuphar pumilum. This plant grows in lakes in the Black Forest 
and in the Vosges. It is also scattered over North Germany, and occurs with 
increasing frequency in Central and Northern Russia and in Sweden. It has been 
found as far north as Lapland. At the northern extremity of this large area of 
distribution Nuphar interTnedium is more abundant than the species from which 
it is derived; indeed in many places it occurs in their absence, and in fact passes 
beyond the northern limits of their area of distribution. In these situations there 
IS, of course, no possibility of the hybrid’s crossing with either of the parent- 
species or of the formation of goneoclinic hybrids. Nuphar intermedium subsists 
^udependently there, multiplies without change of form, and has in fact established 
Itself as a species. This phenomenon is explained as follows: The northern limit of 
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the distribution of each of the three Water-lilies in question is determined b}' their 
not being able to ripen fruits beyond that limit. Of the three, Nuphar hiteum flowei-a 
the latest, and therefore its fruits are also the latest to ripen, whence it follows 
that it is the first to fall behind; that is to say, it reaches the northern limit of 
distribution sooner than the others, and ceases to ripen fruit in regions where the 
others are still able to do so. But Nuphar pumUum and K, interrnedivm are also 
different from one another in this respect. In Norbotten and Lapland Nuphar 
intermedium ripens its fruits a little earlier than N. pumilum^ and it is conse- 
quently able to extend rather further north than N, pumMwm. The fuHher north 
plants go, the shorter becomes the time allotted for the performance of their annual 
work; and those which ripen their fruits early have a great advantage over those 
which ripen later. Concerning Nuphar intermediu/m, it has also been ascertained 
that the individual plants produced in nature are more fruitful than those 
reared in gardens from artificial crosses. In the case of plants obtained in this 
manner in the Botanic Gardens at Kbnigsberg each capsule contained from 15 to 
18 fertile seeds, whilst capsules ripened in the small lakes of the Black Forest 
contained from 38 to 63, and others taken from plants growing in Lapland con- 
tained from 41 to 72 such seeds. From these data we may infer, in the first place, 
that N, intermedium is most prolific in situations beyond the range of the parent- 
species; and, secondly, that it would be wrong to suppose that because a hybrid 
may be comparatively infertile or actually sterile in a particular locality, such 
infertility is a characteristic of the plant wherever it may occur. 

As may be gathered from the above account of these three examples, the advan- 
tage which a hybrid may possess over the parent-species, whereby it is enabled 
to subsist and multiply side by side with those species, is not always of the same 
kind. In one case it is the more vivid coloration of the flowers, in another the fact 
of the hybrid being better adapted to a particular state of the ground, v hilst in 
the third the earlier ripening of the fruits, which enables the hybrid to stand a 
more rigorous climate, gives the requisite advantage. These do not, of course, 
exhaust, by a long way, the possible sources of superiority, and there are many 
instances of hybrids which thrive better than the parent-species when the climate 
becomes milder, moister, or drier, as the case may be. It is obvious that of all the 
different advantages which may come into play those connected with climatic con- 
ditions are the most important, and the genesis of hybrids is probably most fre- 
quently due to the operation of this kind of advantage. 

Far too little significance has been attached to the fact that the greater number 
of hybrids are not found in districts where the parent-species grow together with 
equal luxuriance, but occur where one or other of those species is meagrely repre- 
sented, owing to the climate not being favourable to its distribution. Again, large 
numbers of hybrids are found in parts where the boundaries of several species 
coincide. In Europe such regions exist in the strips of land where the advance- 
posts of the Floras of the Baltic and Black Sea* and the Floras of the Baltic an 
the Mediterranean, respectively, encounter one another, and particularly in 
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lower limits of the Alpine Flora. Another characteristie of these borderlands is 
the fact that the separate hybrids growing on them are almost always represented 
by a large number of individuals, and the consequence is that there is no great 
chance of their crossing with the parent-species and gradually reverting, in succes- 
sive generations, to those species. If isolated individuals belonging to a particular 
hybrid grow in the midst of thousands of plants of the parent-stocks, their stigmas 
will, in all probability, be dusted with pollen from the latter, species. This proba- 
bility diminishes, however, as the number of individuals of the parent -species 
flowering in the same locality as the hybrid diminishes; if that number is small 
the hybrid is thrown mainly upon its own resources for fertilization, and, provided 
it is self-fertile, there is nothing to prevent its multiplying and becoming dispersed. 

Connected with the above is the further fact that in the neighbourhood of a 
hybrid which has become a species there is sometimes no trace of one of the parent- 
species, it having completely died out. The slightest change in climatic conditions 
may cause the plants of a particular stock to succumb at the confines of the stock's 
area of distribution, where they are only present in small numbers, and are anything 
but strong; and when this happens we find the other parent-species alone growing 
side by side with the hybrid, and even that species is possibly not so well adapted 
as the hybrid to the altered conditions. Of cases in point we will select two from 
the East of Europe and two from the West. 

When Epilohium (dsinefolivm and Epilohiwm palvstre are crossed a hybrid is 
obtained which, when fertilized with its own pollen, yields a large quantity of fertile 
seeds. The plants reared from these seeds exhibit the same characteristics as 
the plant from which the seeds were taken. This hybrid grows together with 
the parent-species in the Riesengebirge, and has received the name of Epilohimn 
scatv/riginuTn. It is likewise a native of the Bihar Gebirge, on the confines of 
Hungary and Transylvania, and is of veiy common occurrence in the springs and 
rivulets in the vicinity of the Hochkamm (a mountain of this chain). Yet, of the 
two parent-species, only one, viz. Exnlohium palustrey grows amongst these moun- 
tains. Again, Prvmella hyhrida is a hybrid springing from PruneUa ladniata 
and Prvmdla wdgaria. It is widely distributed in the Wienerwald district, and in 
some places is commoner than the parent-species, whilst in Moravia and Bohemia it 
occurs in places where one of the latter, viz. PruneUa ladniata, is entirely absent. 
A third instance is afforded by Primula hrevistyla, called also Primula varidbiUa, 
a hybrid derived from Primula vvlgaria and P. officinaUs, This plant is true to 
seed, and is met with everywhere throughout almost the whole of Europe in 
company with both parent-species. In some districts of France it is found also in 
places where one or other of the latter species does not grow at all, and even where 
^th are absent. Our fourth example, Linaria stricta, is the hybrid of Lina/ria 
striata and LimoHa vulgaris. It occurs in many places in the West of Europe, 
together with its progenitors, but in the South of France, in the neighbourhood of 
Montpellier, it is found growing with lAmiria striata alone, whilst the other parent- 
stock, L, vulgaris, is never found in the district. 
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We shall have another opportunity of describing the way in which the lines of 
demarcation of the ranges of entire floras become displaced in consequence of the 
changes which the climate of a r^on is liable to undergo in course of time. These 
displacements of floral regions are, as a rule, the result of very slow and inconspicu- 
ous migrations on the part of the plants constituting the floras in question. The 
direction of migration is invariably towards the places whose climatic conditions 
agree best with the organization of the plants, and is, in the case of any one species, 
either an advance or a retreat, according to the nature of the circumstances which 
impel the species to migrate. The different plants of a flora do not all migrate in 
a host together. Some species abandon their former home entirely and establish 
themselves in a new locality more or less remote from it; others leave a few of 
their kind behind in the old settlement at isolated spots which happen to be in 
peculiarly favourable situations, and many succumb to the effects of the new con- 
ditions or to the hardships incidental to the migration, and so die out. These 
changes in the range of floras are naturally accompanied by all sorts of alterations 
in the social relationships of the plants concerned especially with regard to the 
co-existence of hybrids and their progenitors. It may happen that one or both 
parent-species are left behind, whilst the hybrid advances, or the hybrid may 
remain behind, whilst one of the parent-species advances; or, again, one of the 
parent-stocks or both may die out. The facts concerning these local displacements 
explain the phenomenon that species which, from their characteristics, may be 
looked upon as hybrids of two other species, occupy in each case a district which 
is separated, and often at a considerable distance, from the areas inhabited by the 
species supposed to be their progenitors. The characteristics of the kind of Sorrel 
named Rumex Fatientia lead one to the conclusion that it is a hybrid derived from 
Rwmex aquaticua and Rumex criapua. It is found, however, growing wild in 
Hungary and in Bosnia in parts where neither Rwmex aquaticua nor R criapus 
occurs at all. In Herzegovina there grows fairly commonly a MicroTneria which 
has been named by one of my friends Miarcymeria Kemeri. So far as its clianw- 
teristics are concerned it must be considered to be a hybrid of Micromeria groBca 
and Micromeria Juliana; yet neither of these two species grows in Herzegovina at 
the present time, and they are not met with at any nearer spot than the part of 
Dalmatia which stretches westward from Herzegovina, and belongs to the area of 
distribution of the Mediterranean flora. In the little upland valleys of Planail and 
Plawen, which run down from the mountains of the Oetzthal into the valley of the 
Adige, there grows a Pulsatilla named PutaatiUa wutema. If it occurred in company 
with PulaatiUa vuLgaria and PuLaatUla Tnontama, all Botanists would be unanimous 
in looking upon it as the product of a cross between those two species. Yet Pulsar 
tiUa vulgaris and P. montaTia do not grow in the high valleys in question, but are 
first met with at a distance of many miles from them, the former in the Unterinnthal 
and the latter in the Yintschgau (a portion of the Adige valley). 

Inasmuch as the last-mentioned cases have to do with processes which have 
taken place long ago they partly belong to the next chapter, where the genesis of 
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species in the past will be discussed. They here bring to a natural conclusion a 
series of examples adduced to show in what manner a genesis of new species may 
ensue in the present, and may have taken place in the post. No sharp line of 
demarcation is to be found between different epochs in this connection any more 
than in the case of any of the other phenomena which, in the aggregate, constitute 
the history of species. 

Now that it has been shown how new species arise from hybri<ls, or, in other 
words, from the crossing of species in pairs, the question presents itself whether, in 
addition to this one method, there are not also others leading to the same result. 
In answering this question we must bear in mind that every permanent change in 
external form which is inherited by a plant’s descendants must be preceded by a 
change in the constitution of the protoplasm, and that so far as investigation has 
elicited the facts, the centre of the change is located exclusively in a particular 
protoplast which lies hidden in the ovary and there receives the spermatoplasm. 
The stimulus which causes the change in this protoplast can only proceed from the 
spermatoplasm, and every speculation concerning the formation of new species must 
therefore be associated with the question whether in the intercrossing of plants of 
one species and in autogamy the protoplasm in the course of its journey to the 
ooplasm may, as a result of its exposure to new external conditions, undergo modi- 
fications of so fundamental a kind that its influence on the ooplasm is subject to 
corresponding variations. In the first place, it might be imagined that the pollinated 
stigmas do not always act in the same way upon the spermatoplasm of the pollen- 
cell. Reference has already been made to the fact that a stigma may sometimes be 
almost simultaneously dusted with the pollen of very different plants (see p. 404), 
but that it has the power of exercising a selection, and that in every case only one 
kind of pollen is induced to put forth tubes by which a real fertilization is accom- 
plislieri The other kinds of pollen upon the stigma are not known to have a direct 
effect upon the ovule. But that there is some interaction between them and the 
protoplasm in the cells of the stigma is evidenced by the fact that they swell up 
wherever they are in contact, and (as has been shown, p. 414) are frequently found 
developing pollen-tubes. Now it is possible that the reciprocal action of the contents 
of these pollen-cells and the contents of the stigmatic cells may produce some change 
in the latter, which is transmitted to the contents of those other pollen-tubes which 
are to enter into combination with the ooplasm. Such modification might conceiv- 
ably affect the nature of the stimulus imparted to the ooplasm, and this alteration 
m the stimulus might be manifested in a change in the form of the individual 
arising from the fertilized ooplasm. The likelihood of all these possibilities and 
assumptions being satisfied is extremely small, but as no researches have yet been 
instituted into the matter, it cannot be dismissed with an unconditional negative. 

In artificial crosses between different species of Cirsiv/m it has often been noticed 

that pollen-cells taken from a single capitulum vary in their effects upon the stigmas 

of. a second capitulum, inaamiifili as the seeds produced by the different florets, 

though all fertilized with the same kind of pollen, yield dissimilar plants when 
VOLII. 88 
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they germinate. The variation is limited, it is true, to the different degrees in 
which the seedlings resemble one or other of the parent-plants. If the cross is 
between two plants of the same species no such variation can occur, seeing that the 
plants crossed are alike in form. But there is still the question whether differences 
in the age, size, and luxuriance of growth of the individuals which cross may not 
have some influence on the result. So far as my experiments show, these differences 
have no effect on the genesis of new forms, and have no prospect of becoming per- 
manent characters in the offspring. A poor stunted plant growing on dry soil may 
produce seeds which, on being planted in a good moist soil give rise, under favour- 
able conditions, to well-developed plants capable of flowering luxuriantly. As is 
well known, the flrst flowers of an inflorescence are always much larger than those 
which subsequently open at the apices of the spike or raceme, or on the ultimate 
ramifleations of the cyme as the case may be. Now, if the large earliest flowers 
are crossed one with another, and likewise the small latest flowers, and the seeds so 
obtained in each case are kept separate but reared under similar conditions, the 
plants produced from them do not differ in the slightest degree from one another, 
but in their turn bear flowers, of which the first are the largest and the last the 
smallest. Notwithstanding these results, however, I should not like, without 
further investigation, to deny the possibility of the specific constitution of the 
spermatoplasm undergoing some change as a result of external influences in the 
course of its development, whether during its imprisonment in anthers or antheridia 
or on its way to the ooplasm, or to say such change might not cause the descendants 
of the plants concerned to differ in form from the individual from which they 
sprang. 

It has been established beyond all doubt that modifications of form directly 
induced by conditions of soil or cUmate are not hereditary, and that every change 
of form which persists in the descendants is only brought about as the r '^ult of a 
process of fertilization, or, in other words, that new species can only arise through 
fertilization. Herein lies also the solution of the marvellous phenomenon known us 
the alternation of generations, and of the question why plants in general flower and 
undergo fertilizatioa To these processes is due the genesis of new species. The 
propagation of plants, their multiplication and dispersal, may also be effected by 
means of brood-bodies, and as a matter of fact these processes are continuously 
operating on a vast scale. But the plants reproduced by brood-bodies retain the 
form of their ancestors unaltered, and no new forms arise in this way. Suppose 
that a locality is occupied exclusively by plants which multiply by brood-bodies 
only and do not change their form, and that in consequence of a change in the 
climate such species as are not adapted to the new conditions abandon their hom^i 
or else languish and die out, the probability is that many of the vacated spots will 
remain unoccupied owing to there being no recruits in the neighbourhood, or from 
out its confines, that are better adapted to the new conditiona If, on the other 
hand, the area in question is inhabited by plants which reproduce sexually a^d 
which, by crossing one with another, produce descendants of diverse forms, there i» 
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every probability that amongst the assemblage of new forms some will be better 
adapted to the new conditions when a change of climate occurs than those of the old 
species which are driven out thereby, and that these new forms will therefore be 
able to take the place of the latter. 

It is only from this standpoint that we can properly understand the phenomena 
of the alternation of generations, the separation of the sexes, dichogamy, and all 
the rest of the wonderful floral contrivances, the object of which is to facilitate the 
crossing of two species during the first stage of flowering and only to allow of 
crossing between plants of one species, or of geitonogamy, autogamy, or cleisto- 
gamy in the event of no inter-specific crossing taking place. As a result of these 
contrivances, numberless new forms are continually being generated which are 
respectively adapted to all the most various conditions of soil and climate. So 
long as no change in climatic conditions takes place, the majority of these forms 
have very little chance of surviving and of naturalizing themselves as species 
amongst the plants already established in the same locality. But when, in conse- 
quence of a change of climate, the ranks of the species in possession of the ground 
are thinned through the abdication of many of those best adapted to the condi- 
tions of life previously existing, the real significance of the new forms which have 
arisen as a result of the sexual process is manifested in the fact of those which are 
best adapted to the new conditions taking possession of the sp6ts vacated and 
settling down there as new speciea 

DERIVATION OF EXISTING SPECIES. 

The plants preserved as fossils in former ages are not only the forerunners 
but the ancestors of the existing vegetation of to-day. There was no general 
rejuvenescence and extinction of organisms coincident with the beginning and end 
of the several “periods” of the history of the earth. The changes in the organic 
world, like those in the inorganic crust of the earth, were accomplished gradually by 
slow degrees, and the organisms of the present day are a continuation of, and have 
been slowly evolved from, those of former ages. 

So far, there is little difference of opinion amongst naturalists; but as to the 
causes of the differences in form between the vegetation of the present and the past, 
the most various theories are held. Nor is this surprising, seeing how largely our 
conclusions are based on conjectures. And when the flood-gates of speculation are 
rolled back it is not always that the proven is clearly distinguished from the 
unproven. An import is attached to isolated facts which they do not merit, and — 
most mischievous of all — ^the existence of wide lacunm in our knowledge is con- 
cealed, or these lacuna are dexterously bridged over with unmeaning, high-sounding 
words and hollow phrases which, while astonishing us for the moment, leave us 
chastened and confounded. The confirmed mistrust aroused by these extravagances 
which obtains concerning all that bears on the derivation of species demands that 
we should devote a brief consideration to the prevailing theories, and especially to 
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such as bear upon the conversion of species of former times into those of the exist- 
ing vegetation. 

A change in the conditions of life has, according to a widely-spread view, been 
the immediate cause of a change in the vegetation. The altered conditions of life 
provoke new wants in the plant, and these new requirements have led to a trans- 
formation of their organs. Stimulated by use, the organs in question become 
enlarged and further developed; others, no longer of service, become smaller, 
atrophy, and disappear. It is the cumulative result of these small and almost 
imperceptible changes that in course of time becomes apparent. These structural 
changes ore transmitted to the progeny, and with an increasing tenacity, the 
greater the number of generations which have been exposed to the altered condi- 
tions. This, the theory of adaptations, has provoked wide discussion and criticism. 
It is urged against it that, whether wild or cultivated plants be considered, it is 
only isolated or a few individuals, never the whole of the members of a species, 
which exhibit these variations and transmit them to their offspring. If these new 
characters are immediately due to the soil or climate, then all the individuals of a 
species, exposed to like conditions of growth (environment), should exhibit them 
and hand them on to their offspring. The permanence of the influence — and to 
this many naturalists and others attach great importance — is without significance 
in this matter. When a change is called forth — be it by an altered source of 
nourishment, by the influence of heat or cold, light or darkness, moisture or diy- 
ness — it must become apparent upon the growing plant, since a change in the plant 
stands to a change in the environment as effect to cause. If the cause ceases, so 
also does the effect, equally after the lapse of a year or a hundred years. But a 
much more potent criticism of the theory of adaptation is the result of a series 
of experiments which were carried out for the solution of these questions. From 
them we see that an altered environment calls forth certain changes in ih'j plants 
submitted to it, but that these are not transmitted to the ofi*Bpring, are not heredi- 
tary, and that the influences of soil and climate do not provoke a fundamental 
change in the constitution of the protoplasm. Influences of this sort can induce a 
diseased condition in a plant and can even kill it, but they cannot bring about a 
change which can be transmitted to the next generation. Though soil and climate 
play a most important part in the struggle of species and varieties for existence, 
and though the environment has a great influence on the origin of varieties and on 
the distribution and migration of plants — as the immediate stimulus to the origin 
of new and transmissible characters, and thus to the modification of species, change 
of environment is without significance. 

Another theory dealing with the origin and modification of species is that 
known as the theory of progressive transformaiion hy i/nherent forces. According 
to it, the impulse to change resides in the inherent tendency of all species to 
perfect themselves. This theory transcends all experience and depends on premises 
and draws conclusions essentially metaphysical in nature; it deals only in 
with the results of scientific observation. It presupposes a creation of h^mg 
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protoplasts endowed with the capacity to alter their constitution on their own 
initiative; and, further, that these alterations take place along predetennined lines 
in a direction leading from a lower to a higher platform; consequently the 
imperfect organism necessarily, in course of time, passes over into a highly 
developed, perfect one. Against this theory the following may be urged: The 
first assumption involves creation. The question is: Is it possible for a living 
protoplast to be formed from inorganic matter without the. co-operation of already 
existing living beings? The question obviously concerns the present and future 
as well as the past, for what has happened once may again take place, for the 
forces of nature, according to the laws of the conservation of matter and energy, 
remain the same for all time. The discussion of this questi'^n resolves itself into 
this: whether a little bit of protoplasm can arise from inorganic matter, and after 
its origin can acquire the capacity of growing by the absorption of food from its 
environment, &c.; in a word, whether it can exhibit those changes and movements 
which we term life. When first organic compounds (formic acid, urea, sugar, &c.) 
were synthesized in chemical laboratories from inorganic substances like ammonia, 
carbonic acid, and water — compounds which formerly had only been produced as a 
result of the activity of living protoplasm — naturalists began to think that these 
things might take place in nature independent of already existing plants. It 
seemed possible that these substances might, under the uncontrolled forces of 
nature, unite and arrange themselves in the same manner as occurs within a 
vegetable cell. The tendency of matter to combine, which plays so important 
a part in nature, was pointed out, and especially the similarity between the 
structure of crystals and that of certain cells; the properties of finely-divided 
soil also were called to mind, how it absorbed gases, took up water in varying 
quantities, altered salt-solutions, separating certain of their constituents, and what 
was especially noteworthy, increased the capacity of many simple substances to 
combine. This was at a time when chief importance was attached to the chemical 
propenies of protoplasm; it was thought that, once given the substance, it would 
form itself into cells like crystals. Of the ultimate structure of protoplasm and 
of the nucleus knowledge was as yet very incomplete. The tendency of that time 
Was to explain all those phenomena which constitute life as the resultant of the 
various forces which form inorganic bodies, and to deny the existence of any wide 
gulf between the living and non-living world. 

The experiments to produce living matter had all of them negative results, 
but this of course is no proof of its impossibility; for it can always be urged that 
wrong methods were followed, and improper conditions imposed. Nor, on the 
other hand, does it follow from the fact that hitherto living matter has never 
been known to originate independently of existing organisms, that its production 
is impossible. Since we cannot arrive at definite results by experiment, the in- 
vestigator 'must depend on other considerations. 

The second assumption of the theory of transformation from internal causes, 
that plants have the inherent capacity to modify their internal constitution and, 
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similarly, their external form spontaneously, has been so fully met by the obser- 
vations recorded in the last chapter that it is hardly necessary to deal with it 
now at great length. I shall content myself with pointing out that it is impossible 
to give a natural explanation of such a phenomenon. Every variation presupposes 
a corresponding disturbance; for the acquirement of any new structural character 
the plan of construction must undergo some fundamental alteration. The naturalist 
is unable to grapple with the phrases " internal causes ”, " internal force ”, “ force 
of transformation”, “tendency to differentiate”, “principle of progressive trans- 
formation”, when attempting to explain variation in a natural manner upon 
mechanical principles. Nor is the likening of this transformation to the meta- 
morphosis which every individual passes through at various periods of its existence 
at all to the point, since metamorphosis repeats itself with great constancy in 
every species according to the plan of construction which is laid down in the 
specific constitution of the protoplasm. That the protoplasm of any species should, 
in the absence of any impulse or stimulus fix)m outside, be able spontaneously to 
alter its plan of construction contradicts all our experience of the normal action 
of natural forces. Even should we conceive vital force, the dormant energy of 
the protoplasm, to bo converted into an active form, it could only give rise to 
movements which have their origin in the specific constitution of the protoplasm. 

And now we come to the assumption that this inherent force of transformation 
is a progressive one, that it leads to a higher or more perfect development. But 
what is to be regarded as a higher development amongst plants? A tree with 
its brightly coloured flowers and luscious fruits seems more highly developed to 
the non-botanist than a low herb with inconspicuous flowers, or than the green 
filaments of a Spirogyra destitute of flowers. The supporters of the theory uiider 
discussion assert that the highest development is that which exhibits the greatest 
complexity of form, and in which division of labour is carried furthest. And in 
this assertion they do not essentially differ from the popular view. Complexity 
of form and division of labour are undoubtedly carried further in an Apple-tree 
than in the Spirogyra of the ponds and ditches. But it must not be forgotten 
that the differentiation of a plant-body into various tissues, the production of 
wood, bast, and cork in its stem, of cuticle, stomates, and hairs on its leaves, of 
various colouring-matters and aromatic substances in its petals, and of sweet juices 
in its fruits, stands in harmonious relation to the environment of the plant m 
question. Change the conditions, and imagine the Apple-tree submerged in a pond; 
it is no longer in harmony with its surroundings, its complexity of tissues, its 
wood, stomates, &c., are not so well adapted for these conditions as are the Spiro- 
gyras and Water-weeds equipped with organs of another type. The size of a 
plant is often — ^in the popular estimate — the indication of its high organization. 
A big plant gives the impression of possessing a more perfect development than 
a small one. But this criterion leads to no satisfactory result; it is sufficient to 
instance the case of certain huge sea- weeds {MacrooyatiB) of the southern seas, which 
exceed our greatest forest trees in height. Many Thallophytes, only visible under 
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the microscope, show a greater complexity of structure of their constituent cells 
than do many Flowering Plants; and, should especial importance be attached to tViia 
character. Diatoms and Desmids must be regarded as more highly organized than 
many small annual Composites. The idea of progressive development implies a 
recognition of that species of plant which is most highly developed and which 
stands upon the apex of the pyramid, or, at any rate, of the group of plants which 
has already reached the furthest point — ^is it the Aristolochiacess, Cannacese, Mag- 
iioliacesB, the Orchids, the Composites, the Ranunculaceas, the Papilionaceee, or the 
Pomegranates? Any one who has studied carefully the structure of these plants 
knows well that it is impossible to make an estimate of this kind. In a book 
of Botany one group must be treated first and another last, but this does not 
necessarily imply that the last is the most highly developed; indeed the various 
writers of systematic works begin and end witli the most various groups. Like the 
theory of adaptability, that of progressive transformations from inherent forces fails 
to give us a reasonable explanation of the variations which plants have undergone 
in process of time. 

A third theory, based on the observations of modem times, is as follows: That 
variations of form in the offspring arise through crossing, from the union of two 
dissimilar protoplasts. This theory, based on the union of unlike forms, has been 
fully sketched out in the last chapter. It assumes the existence in former times of 
a vegetation rich in forms — an assumption amply justified by the fossil remains 
which have been preserved. New forms arose, not by a progressive development 
such as has been alluded to, but by a transformation or metamorphosis of those 
already in existence. It was from the union of existent types that incipient new 
species were produced. By the periodic recurrence of changes in climatic con- 
ditions the areas of plant-distribution have received continual displacements, and it 
was then that these incipient species or varieties were put to the test. Those well- 
suited to the fresh conditions settled down into new species. They replaced their 
less well-adapted ancestors in the plant-community, and they played the same part 
as these hod formerly done. A change indeed is brought about; but not (on the 
lines of the theory of adaptability) as a direct result of climatic influences, nor from 

inherent tendency to progressive development. It arises rather from a change 
in the specific constitution of the protoplasm in consequence of the crossing of 
unlike forms. In basing the transformation of species on a crossing of this nature 
we are relieved the necessity of picturing laounre in a vegetation as a result of 
climatic changes, or of any serious disturbance of the inter-relations of its various 
component forms. Bacteria and Moulds, Mosses and Lichens, Ferns, Grasses, Palms, 
and Coniferous Trees, have all of them a special function to fulfil in the great 
community of plants, and they are to a certain degree dependent on one another, 
^^ere one removed the whole would be affected, and it might well happen, did a 
^iven group come to speedy extinction, that the whole community of plants might 
suffer. But in every group at all times and in all places a reserve of new forms 
continually arises by crossing, so that this danger is averted. With climatic 
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changes, of the older, less fit forms some are extinguished, whilst young, new 
forms step into their places. Thus we see also that the conversion of Mosses 
into Ferns, of Ferns into Conifers, and of Grasses into Pinks, &c., as assumed 
by the theory of progressive transformation, would be a positive disadvantage 
to plants as a community, and that its tendency would be in the direction of 
anything but real progress. 

It is important to recognize the fact that in the production of new forms by 
crossing, it is not especially such forms as are constituted to resist an anticipated 
change of climate that are produced. Of the forms which arise, some are fitted 
for a more inhospitable, others for a milder climate; but it cannot be said of any 
that they possess an assured future. Such only are able to maintain, propagate, 
and establish themselves, as are from their internal organization and external form 
in harmony with the prevailing climatic conditions of the moment. Those so 
constituted that they are unable to thrive under the given external conditions 
linger and become extinct; they are outstripped and overgrown by such as find 
the environment to their liking. Hence we speak of the struggle for existence. 
Plants in harmony with their surroundings are the victors, and they establish 
themselves upon the arena of this encounter. This, briefly, is Darwin’s theory of 
Natural Selection, a theory which marks an advance upon all other theories of the 
origin of new species. Though many views may be held as to the precise manner 
of origin and transformation of forms, there can be no difference of opinion as to 
the significance of the struggle for existence and of the survival in this struggle 
of those forms best fitted by their organization to the circumstances of the environ- 
ment. 


THE SUBDIVISIONS OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 

The fact that the savants of ancient times made no attempt to class. P/ plants 
according to their structural characters is explained by their limited botanical 
knowledge. Their interest was restricted to such plants as were in use as drugs, 
poisons, and channs, to vegetables, fruits, and cereals, finally, to such as were 
of value for decorative purposes and as symbols of religious observances. Nor 
was the number of tliese plants considerable. Some five hundred forms were 
known to Theophrastus (800 B.C.), whilst Pliny (23-79 A.D.) records about twice that 
number. The charac'^ers of these few plants could be retained in the memory 
for the purposes of comparative investigations, and their recognition depended m 
large part upon the general impression gained in the ordinary intercourse with 
nature. Enumerations of plants were based for more on their medicinal or 
economic uses, on their hurtfulness and beneficence for mankind, than on any 
structural characters they might possess in common. Even in the herbaJs of the 
sixteenth century, containing, as they did, new descriptions and incomparable 
woodcuts, were the medicinal and economic properties of the various plants still 
especially emphasized; Botany was still almost exclusively the handmaiden of 
medicine and agriculture. 
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The first botanical writer to break with these old traditions was Clusius 
(1526-1609); he described plants as he observed them, quite apart from their 
value to man. Clusius, though a 'Belgian, spent many years of his life at Vienna, 
and thoroughly explored the Flora of Austro-Hungary; previously he had investi- 
gated the plants of Spain and Portugal. To England he paid more than one 
visit, and received many exotic plants from Sir Francis Drake, the voyager. In 
his Banorwn Planta/rv/m Hiatoriat published originally in 1576, we find the 
first attempt to classify plants according to their similar characters. In separate 
books he deals with trees, shrubs, and under-shrubs, bulbous plants, sweet-smelling 
fiowers, scentless fiowers, poisonous, narcotic, and acrid plants, with plants having a 
milky juice, and with Umbellifers, Ferns, Grasses, Leguminosss, and certain Crypto- 
gamic plants. In those days some 4000 plants were distinguished by Botanists, 
and the want of some system of classification was gradually felt. The groups 
of Clusius and his contemporaries were inadequate, and the system of Cesalpino 
(1519-1603), published in the first book of his De Pla/ntis Lihri XVI (1583), 
failed to obtain the recognition it undoubtedly deserved — perhaps because it 
was only sketched out in outline and lacked a full and detailed rendering. 
Cesalpino was the first to convert observation into real scientific research; he 
drew attention to the more hidden organs of plants, to the position of the seeds, 
the number and mode of insertion of the cotyledons, &c., to the presence or absence 
of fiowers. 

It is to Toumefort (1656-1708), a Frenchman, that we owe the first complete 
review of known plants in synoptical form. In his InstitutioTiea Rei Herbarios 
(published 1700) 10,146 species of plants are distinguished and arranged in 698 
genera, which again are assembled under 22 classes. Classes 1-15 include herbs 
and under-shrubs, 16 and 17 flowerless plants (Cryptogams), and 18-22 shrubs 
and trees. The herbs, shrubs, and trees are distinguished by the form of their 
flowers, especial importance being attached to the presence of calyx and corolla, 
to the regularity or iiTegularity of the flower, and to the petals — whether they 
are free or united with one another. Not long afterwards Linnaeus produced 
a classification of plants based on the distribution of the sexes, and especially upon 
the number of the stamens in the flowers. The terms species and variety, genus 
and class, were more clearly and intelligibly defined than heretofore, and his 1050 
genera were included under the 24 classes already enumerated (p. 288). The 
hinnean classification, known as the Sexual System, enjoyed an unprecedented 
recognition. It constituted a well-arranged summary of a great mass of scattered 
observations, and made it possible for species to be identified by means of concise 
descriptions. It was not the fault of this accomplished and renowned naturalist 
a greater importance were attached to his system than he himself ever intended, 
binnssus never regarded these 24 classes as real and natural branches of the 
vegetable kingdom, and expressly says so; it was constructed for convenience of 
reference and identification of species. A real natural system, founded on the 
b'ue affinities of plants as indicated by their structural characters, he regarded 
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as the highest aim of botanical endeavour. He never completed a natural system, 
leaving only a fragment (published 1738). 

The credit of actually founding a natural 83 r 8 tem of plants is usually attributed 
to Bernard de Jussieu (1699-1777) and his nephew Antoine Laurent de Jussieu 
(1748-1836). For many years this system only found expression in the laying 
out of the beds in the Botanic Garden of Trianon (at Versailles); it first became 
generally known some thirty years after its inception, when the younger de 
Jussieu published his Geneva PUintarum (1789). A hundred families of plants 
are distinguished and grouped under fifteen classes, which, in their turn, fall 
under three main co-ordinated divisions (Acotyledones, Monocotyledones, Dicoty- 
ledones). The three main divisions^ are founded upon the structure of the 
embiyo at germination. In the Acotyledones the embryo consists of but a 
single cell and is destitute' of cotyledons, in the Monocotyledones it is multicellular 
and provided with one cotyledon, whilst in Dicotyledones there are two cotyledons. 
The Acotyledones are equivalent to the Cryptogamia of Linnmus (his 24th class, 
of. p. 290) and constitute the let class of the new system. The Monocotyledones 
fall into three classes according to the relative position of the stamens to the 
ovary (Monohypogynm, Monoperigynse, Monoepigynm). The Dicotyledones are 
first subdivided into three groups according to the structure of the perianth, 
viz., into those destitute of petals (Apetalee); those with distinct calyx and corolla, 
the petals being united (Monopetalee); and those also having calyx and corolla, 
with all the petals free from one another (Polypetalae). Each of these groups is 
subdivided into three classes, based on the relative position of stamens to ovary 
(in the case of the Monopetalm of corolla to ovary). Since in the Dicotyledones 
with unisexual fiowers it was impossible to indicate the relative position of 
stamens and ovaries, a special class (Diclines irregulares) was set aside for them. 
The institution of this last class does not mark an advance towards a natural 
system; whilst the limitations of the other classes in respect of the relative positions 
of stamens to ovary is cumbrous and unnatural, still they are less artificial than 
those of the Linnean Sexual System. The distinctive features of the system of 
de Jussieu are the broad characters upon which the families are based — the whole 
structure of the plant being taken into consideration — and especially the recogni- 
tion of Monocotyledons and Dicotyledons as equivalent groups of Flowering 
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Plants. A. P. De Candolle^ (1778-1841) in his Tk^orie El^/nentai/re de la Bota/nique, 
ou Exposition dea Principea de la Classification natureUe (published 1813), dis- 
tinguished between cellular and vascular plants (Cellulares and Vasculares). The 
former are constructed of cells alone, whilst in the latter vessels also are 
met with. The cellular plants were divided into those without leaves (Cellu- 
lares aphyllffl) and those provided with leaves (Cellulares foliacem). The 
vascular plants were divided according to anatomical views current at the 
time into those in which the vascular bundles were scattered through the stem 
and were supposed to originate from within (Endogenas), and into those in which 
the vascular bundles were arranged in a ring and were added to from without 
(Exogenae). The group Endogenm included the Vascular Cryptogams (Endogenm 
cryptogamse), forms destitute of flowers, and the Monocotyledons of de Jussieu 
(Endogenm phanerogamse). The Exogenae, the equivalent of de Jussieu's Dicoty- 
ledones, were divided into those with a simple perianth (Monochlamydeoe), and 
those with a distinct calyx and corolla (Diplochlamydees). The latter are further 
subdivided into three groups: the CoroUiflorae, in which the petals are united 
into a continuous corolla; the Calycifloras, in which the petals are inserted upon 
the calyx; and the Thalamidorae, in which the petals are free and inserted upon 
the doral receptacle. Although De Candolle based his system upon characters 
essentially different from those used by de Jussieu, and although in both systems 
there are many deviations in the limitations of the classes and families, there is 
on the whole an agreement in many essential particulars. Especially may we 
note the recognition of Monocotyledons and Dicotyledons (though under different 
names) as the two contrasting main divisions of Flowering Plants. And further, 
that the Cellular and Vascular Cryptogams are sharply distinguished from 
one another. The main groups, the Cellular and Vascular Cryptogams, the Mono- 
cotyledons and Dicotyledons, are met with (under various names) from this time 
onwards in all later schemes of classification; and, so far as we can tell, appear 
to constitute so many natural groups — groups, that is, of which the members 
are all more nearly allied by descent to one another than to the members of the 
otlier groups. 

Following De Candolle many Botanists elaborated schemes of classification 
during the first half of the nineteenth century; these included Reichenbach, Oken, 
Agardh, Martius, Brongniart, Bartling, Endlicher, Lindley, and many others. To 
the non-botanist, recognizing the fact that there can be but one real natural system 
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of plants, this great variety of specialist opinion is somewhat surprising, and tends 
to shake his confidence in all botanical systema But it must be remembered that 
in the development of a natural system the imagination plays a much more im- 
portant part than in the elaboration of an artificial one, nor can prevailing currents 
of thought, or the particular habit of mind of the observer, be without their in- 
fluence. Very prominently does this appear in the case of the Botanists who came 
under the influence of what has been termed nature-philosophy during the early 
portion of this century. Thus Reichenbach and Oken proposed systems which can 
only appear to us absurd; but it would be wearisome and useless to follow their 
absurdities in detail. 

The system of classification proposed by Endlicher^ (1805-1849), and published 
in his Oenera Plantarum aecu/ndum ordinea Naturalea diaposita (published 1836- 
1840) is based on the systems of de Jussieu and De Candolle. In it 6838 genera, 
arranged in 277 families or orders, are included. Here for the first time are the 
Coniferae and Gnetacem distinguished as a special group, and designated as Gymno- 
sperms. Here also is that group of cellular plants known as the Thallophyta care- 
fully distinguished into three series, the Algae, Lichens, and Fungi. But we still 
find those groups treated as equivalent to the Horse-tails, Ferns, Ly copods, &c.; so 
also with the Gymnosperms, they are not treated as a distinct subdivision, but only 
as a class of Dicotyledons (Acramphibrya), the other classes of which are the 
Apetala, Gamopetala ( = Monopetalse), and Dialypetala ( = Polypetalse). 

In fairly recent times Bentham and Hooker,* in their well-known Oenera Plant- 
arum (published 1862-1883), follow essentially the systems of De Candolle and 
Endlicher. They assemble all flowering plants (100,220 species) into 8417 genera, 
and these under 210 families or orders. Of these orders 3 belong to the Gyinno- 
sperms, 36 to the Monocotyledons, 36 to the Monochlamydese, 46 to the Gamopotal®, 
and 90 to the Polypetalm. 
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Though the grouping of Dicotyledons (according to^the characters of the 
perianth) into Monochlamydees (= ApetaJss), QamopetalsB (= Monopetalss), and Poly- 
petalfB( = Dialypetal8B), is very generally recognized to be an unnatural one, it is 
no easy task to replace it by a better one. The families belonging to the great 
group Dicotyledons show the most multifarious relations to one another. An 
arrangement, based on the assumption that these families have been developed one 
from another, is not discoverable; whilst an arrangement in. .linear series is as 
unnatural as one resembling a tree with its branches. Very appropriate was 
Linnieus’s comparison of the limitations of these families with the dovetailing of 
the frontiers of countries on a map. One family stands in touch with two, another 
with three, others again with four or more allied families. This contact or rela- 
tionship occurs on the most various sides. Some families are extremely large and 
comprehensive, others relatively small, and, as it were, jammed in between them; 
whilst others resemble scattered islands off the coast of a continent. 

Well worthy of consideration is the system of Alexander Braun,' published in 
1864 in Ascherson’s Flora der Provvnz Brandenburg. Though the division of 
Dicotyledons into Apetalsa, SympetalsB, and EleutheropetalsB suggests at first sight 
the classifications of de Jussieu and Endlicher, there is a difierence, and an important 
one. A large number of the families included by the older Botanists in the Apetalss 
are here placed in the Eleutheropetalse. With the Eleutheropetalse are ranked 
those plants in which calyx and corolla are typically present, the latter consisting 
of separate petals They are ranged in 24 Alliances or Cohorts — Hydropeltidinie, 
Polycarpicffl, Rhoeadinm, Parietales, Passiflorinse, Guttiferro, Lamprophyllas, Hes- 
perides, Frangulinss, iEsculinas, Terebinthinffi, Gruinales, Columnifercs, Urticinss, 
Iricoccae, Caiyophyllinss, Saxifraginas, Julifiorse, Umbclliflorse, Myrtiflor®, Thy- 
inehein®, Santalin®, Rosifior®, Leguminos®. In recent times we have the systems 
of Eichler and Engler. They follow the lines laid down by Alexander Braun, but, 
carrying his method further, the group Apetal® (or Monochlamyde®) is entirely 
abolished, its members being referred in part to the Sympetal®, and in part to the 
Eleutheropetal® (=Archichlamyde® of Engler). 


During the last fifty years our knowledge of the Cryptogams constituting the 
group Thallophyta (founded by Endlicher, cf. foot-note, p. 604) has increased by 
leaps and bounds. Several attempts have been made to bring together the results 
of the various researches upon this group, and to utilize them for classificatory 
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purposes. The old division into Algss, Fungi, and Lichens, based on the presence or 
absence of chlorophyll and on the mode of life of the forms in question, has been 
by many authors abandoned. Cohn in 1872 divided the Thallophytes, according to 
their methods of reproduction, into seven groups: Schizosporess, Zygosporees, Basidio- 
sporeae, Ascosporeas, Tetrasporeas, Zoosporeae, and Oosporeaa. Sachs, in 1874, follow- 
ing somewhat similar lines, made four classes: Protophyta, Zygosporeas, OosporeaB, 
and Carposporeas, in each of which groups both chlorophyll-containing (Algas) and 
colourless forms (Fungi) occur, as may be seen by a perusal of the classification 
quoted below.^ Goebel (1882) returns in part to the older method and distinguislics 
between Algae and Fungi; but with these as groups of equal systematic importance 
he ranks the Myxomycetes, Diatomaceae, and Schizophyta. The Algae he divides 
into Chlorophyceae (Green Algae), Fhaeophyceae (Brown Algae), and Khodophycese 
(Red Sea- weeds); and the Fungi into Ohytridiaceae, Ustilagineae, Fhycomycetes, 
Ascomycetes, iScidiomycetes, Basidiomycetes. Warming (1884) returns completely 
to the older method, dividing the Thallophytes into Algae and Fungi, ranking the 
Myxomycetes with the Fungi, and the Diatoms and Schizophyceae with the Algae. 
The balance of opinion at the present time, largely swayed by the views and 
researches of Brefeld upon the Fungi, favours a grouping of the bulk of Thallo- 
phytes into Algae and Fungi. Brefeld regards the various families of Fungi as 
more intimately related amongst themselves than are these families to corresponding 
families of Algae. That Fungi have arisen from Algae at some remote period, and 
have then amongst themselves undergone development along various lines, is very 
generally held; but the view that the different families of Fungi stand in near 
relationship to the several algal groups — as indicated, for instance, in the system of 
Sachs, (c/. foot-note below) — ^is not at present the prevalent one. And amongst the 
Algae, also, the attempt to classify the various forms into families according to the 
relative simplicity or complexity of their organs of reproduction (as Sachs suggested) 
no longer finds general favour. Amongst the Algae we find a number of extensive 
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groups, within the limits of each of which all stages of complexity in reproduction 
occur. The attempt to string together forms agreeing in reproductive methods 
makes it necessary to break up groups which on general grounds seem to be natural 
families. And as it is a natural system that we are striving after, systems like that 
of Sachs (which may be compared to the artificial sexual system of Linnaeus) must 
bo abandoned. That the publication of the Sachsian system in his widely-read 
'' Text-book ” has done great service to Botany there can be no doubt; it has stimu- 
lated thought and observation, and has led more speedily than would otherwise 
have been the case to the establishment of broad and probably sound views as to 
the relations of the Thallophytes. However, the Myxomycetes, approaching as they 
do certain groups of the animal kingdom, are kept apart from the rest of the 
Thallophytes in the most recent system. 

The classification of plants according to their similarity of structure — species 
into genera, genera into families or orders, families into alliances or cohorts, these 
into classes, and classes into two chief branches or phyla, the Ciyptogams and 
Phanerogams — Pleads to the presumption that these two chief branches have arisen 
from a common stock, have diverged from a common stem. A consideration of all 
animal and plant forms similarly leads us to the belief that the main stems of 
the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms, respectively, meet at their points of origin. 
By studying systems of classification drawn up on paper and restricted to two 
dimensions of space, we involuntarily conceive the classes and orders of the vegetable 
kingdom, as a tree which continually branches, finally ending in thousands of twigs 
which represent the various species. Such is, rightly or wrongly, the conception of 
all Botanists who have concerned themselves with the construction of a natural 
system. They only difier in so far that some regard the Thallophytes as standing 
at the base, and derive from these the Liverworts and Mosses, from these the 
Ferns, &;c., and so on to the QymnQsperms and Angiosperms; whilst others make a 
subdivision of the main trunk at once into Cryptogams and Phanerogams, each of 
these continually branching according to the various classes and families. Others 
again, whilst conceiving the whole vegetable kingdom as having a common origin, 
regard this as the centre of a sphere, and that the several phyla and classes radiate 
out from this, producing numerous branches and twigs at the surface of the sphere. 
Bach of these hypotheses presupposes, in the first instance, the existence (or spcm- 
taneous generation) of a few Thallophytes of extremely simple structure which have 
become differentiated, ie. given rise to more complex offspring which form the 
beginnings of the branches of the tree. To this kind of development of a tree- 
fitructure, the terms Phylogenesis or Phylogeny (from a tribe; and ymifa, 
to produce) is given. Obviously, not only the original forms possess the capadty 
of differentiating, but their offspring also, and so on through the entire tree. But 
views are divided as to whether this continued differentiation follows a predeter- 
mined plan, is due to definite inherent forces, or whether it may not be restricted in 
^lus sense and due to other and external causes. 
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That a natural system has been evolved along lines resembling the ramifications 
of a tree, which commenced with simply organized structures and terminated with 
the most complex ones, finds a certain confirmation when the history of develop- 
ment of the individual (ontogeny, from 8trrot, being; and yewdu, to produce) is 
compared with its position upon the phylogenetic tree. As we know, the greatest 
of all flowering trees begins its existence as a single protoplasmic mass. This 
surrounds itself with a cell- wall and increases in size and complexity at the exjHinse 
of nutriment derived from its environment Gradually cells and tissues arise and 
the young organism becomes segmented into an axis and appendages. These, again, 
assume the most varied forms corresponding to a subdivision of labour. Ultimately 
the uppermost and last-produced members of the plant are transformed into flowers 
and fruits. It is thought that, just as a plant is gradually differentiated in this way 
so have all plants undergone a similar transformation, step by step. The egg-cell, 
the starting-point of the individual, may be compared to a Myxomycete, the cell- 
complex which arises from the egg-cell after fertilization to a Thallophyte, the 
segmented axis and appendages of the seedling to a Vascular Cryptogam, and the 
complete plant-body, finally, to a Flowering Plant. 

This comparison, like so many others which captivated the imaginative faculties 
in the days of the speculations of nature-philosophy, has found many adherents; 
indeed, it has served as dogma and guiding light in many investigations. But it 
is difficult to harmonize it with other theories well-proved by experience. The 
main burden of this comparison (known as the “ Recapitulation-theory ”) is that 
the vegetable kingdom as a whole has undergone a developmental history and 
transformation resembling that of a single member of the group of Flowering 
Plants. But first it must be asked, what is the meaning of metamorphosis in the 
individual, and what object has been attained by it? Though the actual processes 
taking place in the living protoplasm in metamorphosis are unknown, rhis much 
seems certain: That these changes occur along lines sufficiently well indicated; 
that the fashioning of the successive stages of any given species is accomplished 
according to a definite plan; that external influences, such as soil and dimatc, do 
not permanently affect this plan; and that consequently the plan of construction 
of these successively appearing stages is laid down in the protoplasm itself. The 
ultimate object of metamorphosis in plants is the production of fruit; and with 
the formation of an ovary the metamorphosis ends, the fertilized egg-cell beginning 
the metamorphosis all over again, i.e. it is the starting-point of a series of trans- 
formations along identical lines. And this applies equally to the Apple-tree and 
to the Palm, to the Pine, the Horse-tail, the Mos^, the Bladder-wrack, Stonewort, to 
the Mould, and to the simplest of green Algae. Only in the last-named fOTUis are 
the intermediate stages fewer than in the first-named. But it will hardly be sug- 
gested that the latter have not on this account attained the end in view. Simpl® 
plants whose fertilization and fruit-formation is accomplished under water, whether 
it be on inundated land, in the mud of a river, or at the bottom of a lake, attain 
this end without a complex metamorphosis of petals and stamens; whilst many 
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of the denizens of the. ocean have no need of segmentation into stem and leaf. 
Indeed, such a inetamorphosis for this purpose would be a disadvantage, anything 
but a progressive development. Similarly is it inconceivable, from all we know 
of the relations between external conditions and the form of an organism, that 
a Fern (for instance), unable to accomplish its fertilization in dew or rain-water, 
should in consequence depart from its usual habit and strike out a new line of 
metamorphosis. Thus we may conclude^ that the developnient of the individual 
(Ontogeny) cannot be regarded as an epitome of the ancestral history or line of 
descent of that individual, and, further, that ontogeny gives no support to the 
assumption of a ramifying phylogenetic tree starting witli simple forms and ending 
with complex much-differentiated ones. 

The results of developmental investigations showing a marked similarity in the 
form of organs serving similar purposes in the most different groups of plants have 
been brought forward in support of the assumption that Flowering Plants have 
arisen from simple Cellular Plants by a series of progressive transformations. 
Though these organs are in some groups of more simple, in others of more complex 
structure, their similarity is unmistakable; it is upon this that the view is widely 
based that organisms exhibiting similar organs have been derived from one another. 
But this inference is inadmissible. The similarity in question finds a simpler ex- 
planation as the expression of the attainment of a common object. Thus fertiliza- 
tion consists in the coming together and uniting of two portions of protoplasm 
which have originated at a distance from one another; the similarity of ways and 
means in attaining this object are obvious. In one case water is employed as a 
means, in another the air. There is, truly, a difference in detail, but the general 
similarity remains. From this general similarity all we are justified in inferring is 
that the organisms in question all reproduce themselves by fertilization, not that 
they have a common origin. 

This conclusion leads to the question whether, in view of the diversity of the 
organs of fertilization, several distinct stems of plants may not have co-existed 
all along. We know from observation and experiment that new forms do not 
as a rule arise from offshoots, but from fruits. New groups of plants might thus 
(so it was said) arise from existing ones solely by the sexual method. Complex 
Thallophytes might arise from the fruits of simpler ones. Ferns from the fruits 
^f Mosses, and so on. Assumptions of this kind belong to a period at which the 
phenomena of fertilization and fruit-production, especially in the Cellular Plants, 
were only very imperfectly understood. No Botanist nowadays would suggest the 
possibility of a Spirogyra or a Ulothrix, or an (Edog<yixivm, or a Stonewort, arising 
from the fruit of a Vaucheria. It might well happen that a new species could 
arise by the crossing of two dichogamous species of Vaucheridf but this new form 
would be essentially a Vaucheria, and its methods of fertilization would be essen- 
tially similar to that of its parent-forms. It is likewise as impossible for the male 
protoplasm of a Vauch&ria to enter the chamber in which the conjugation of the 
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sexual cells of Spi/rogyra takes place (c/. vol. i. Plate I. fig. 1), or for this spermato- 
plosm to fuse with the gametes of Ulothrix (cf, p. 49), as for the gametes of 
Ulothrix to enter and fuse with the egg-cell of a FaucAeria; no new group of 
plants could have arisen in this way. We may conclude then that plants belonging 
to groups with a marked diversity in their sexual characters have not arisen from 
one another, but belong to stems which have co-existed as distinct types from 
the first. 

Nor must we omit to notice the observations which have been made in regard to 
symbiosis and the inter-relations of green and non-green plants. It has already 
been pointed out (vol. i. pp. 263, 264) how that the continuation of plant-life, and 
indeed all life, is dependent on the activity which saprophytic plants exhibit in the 
decomposition of dead organisms. Green plants could not exist independent of 
colourless saprophytes, nor these latter without green plants. This must ever have 

been the case, and 
it must so remain. 
We may then draw 
another conclusion, 
viz. that those colour- 
less plants which by 
their activity bring 
about the decomposi- 
tion of green plants 

Fig 309 - Spirophytan from the Upper Devonian. Cannot baVO ariseil 

from green plants, 

but that from the beginning they liave belonged to a distinct stem. 

It is to Paleontology that we must look for the most trustworthy solution 
of the question as to whether numerous plant-stems have existed side by side from 
the first, or whether the groups which at present co-exist have in process of time 
branched forth from a single stem. Were it a fact that those forms which show 
a far-reaching division of labour, and a complex structure of organs, which we term 
“ higher plants ”, have arisen from others of very simple mode of life and possessing 
a simple structure and which are known as “ lower plants ”, then should we expect 
the earth to have been covered formerly by lower plants alone. And then, fol- 
lowing this epoch, would have come a time when plants would have existed which 
might have served as the starting-points of the later-appearing distinct groups. ^ e 
should expect to find in those strata of the earth's crust regarded by geologists 
as the oldest of all nothing but the remains of very simple Thallophytes, then, 
following these. Wracks, Red Sea- weeds, and Lichens, and after these Stoneworts 
(Chara), Mosses, or some other type of ‘plant which, having given rise respectively 
to Stoneworts and Mosses, has, after this differentiation, become extinct. 

From the graphite, which is looked upon as the oldest trace of vegetable lif® 
on the earth, unfortunately we obtain no conclusive evidence on this matter. Fi^ni 
its presence on slate mountains together with crystalline limestone and pyrites 
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we might conclude that it originated from plants adhering to the limestone reefs 
formed by animals or from sea-plants which lived on the border's of these limestone 
cliffs. Where graphite is found in greatest quantity one is tempted to think it 
might have been derived from peat moors. As we have said, all these are merely 
suppositions, for since the carbon, lime, and silicates have become crystalline all 
the points for the determination of the families to which the grapliite- forming 
plants belonged are lacking. It might be noted here, by the way, that although 
graphite does indeed furnish the oldest traces of plant-life on the earth this docs 
not prove that the plants which gave rise to it were necessarily the first which 
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existed there. It is doubtful whether the rock which is associated with graphite 
formed the first hard crust of the earth. Much more probably this rock was com- 
posed of other broken rocks just as it has itself been again demolished, furnishing 
the material for new strata. 

The shapes of vegetable remains from palseozoic formations are fairly easily 
recognizable. Those which were formerly regarded as fossil Sea-wracks have 
indeed been more recently interpreted as the trails of worms and medusas, but 
Borne of them are without doubt the remains of Sea-wracks. The only other 
known lowly plant which at that time had an aquatic habit is the curious 
^pirophyton, the so-called Cock’s-tail Alga (see accompanying fig. 365). This, 
though some regard it as of purely inorganic origin, may perhaps be regarded 
•IS a submerged Liverwort; at any rate it is not without resemblance to RieUa 
which at the present time lives in the Lake of Geneva, and to the 
A-o'erian RieUa hddcophyUa (see fig. 366). No trace is to be found of Thallo- 
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phytes which may have existed on land, but we have huge tree-like Vascular 
Cryptogams with trunks, fronds, and leaves which are to be placed side by side 
with our present-day Equisetums, Ferns, and Lycopoda Cycads and Conifers 
also are not absent from the Coal Measures. No Angiospermous flowering plants 
have hitherto been demonstrated in these strata, but it would be foolish to 
regard this fact as a proof that neither Thallophytes nor Angiosperms flourished 
at this period. That which has been preserved to us from this time cei*tainly 
forms but a small fraction of the old vegetation, and is restricted apparently to 
the flora of peat-moors which were just as poor in species and just as monotonous 
as they ore to-day. The plants which at the present time predominate on the 
moors are still the Equisetums, Ferns, Lycopods, and Conifers, and, in tropical 
regions, the Cycads; only a few species from each group, but standing in thousands 
side by side and aggregated into dense communities. Anyone who has worked 
out the history of these moors knows that the soil must have been prepared 
for these plants by other growths. Equisetum limosum, Aspidium Thelypteris, 
Lycopodvam inundatum, &c., do not flourish in soil poor in humus; in order 
to obtain their requisite food and to develop they require soil which is saturated 
with the dead remains of earlier settlers. Experience tells us that the plants 
which appear as the flrst inhabitants belong to widely different groups (see vol. i. 
p. 268). Now if we hold to the view that the formation of peat-moors in long- 
past ages occurred just as in the present day, we must assume that the colonies 
of Equisetums, Ferns, Lycopods, and Cycads were preceded by other plants which, 
as the flrst settlers, prepared the soil. We cannot indeed determine from the 
surviving remains to which groups these first settlers belonged; but, looking back 
on the history of our present peat-moors, it seems not improbable that among 
them were both Thallophytes and Angiospermous flowering plants. 

The fact that the fossil remains of Equisetums, Lycopods, and Cycads, which 
spread so widely over the peat-moors of palaeozoic times, have reached us in such 
good condition is explained by the presence of humus-acids, which are formed 
universally in the peat (see vol. i. p. 263). There are four conditions which render 
it possible for a plant to be preserved as a fossil: humus-acids form the first; the 
second is the resin which exudes from the pine- wood and forms amber; the third is 
mud and sand brought by floods; and the fourth the silicification and calcification 
of the cell-wall or the formation of a lime incrustation which is precipitated from 
calcareous water on to the various parts of the plant. It is certain that these four 
conditions have always been eflective, but it is doubtful whether all the fossils 
formed in the fourth manner at all periods have remained. For many older strata 
have long been destroyed and used in the building up of younger layers, and many 
risings and sinkings of these strata have taken place. It would indeed be difficult 
to find a single place on the earth's surface which has not been repeatedly above 
and under the sea. Much that might lead us to definite conclusions at present lies 
inaccessible to us, covered with immense masses of water at the bottom of the sea, 
and the view has actually been suggested from studies made on the few accessible 
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and closely investigated spots on the earth's surface that the fossil remains found 
there are not more than a minute fragment of the vegetation of periods long 
elapsed. 

With these remarks we might mention that it is not beyond the range of possi- 
bility that, in addition to the Vascular Cryptogams, Cycads, and Conifers gi'owing on 
peat-moors, plants of other habitats, especially those of fresh and salt water, or 
perhaps of sand-dunes and river-banks, might be found in ihe strata of paleeozoic 
times. But no one would doubt that among these would be Angiospermous Phane- 
rogams, and this throws some light on plant remains which have come to us from 
the mesozoic period. For example, in the upper layers of the chalk we find, in 
addition to the plants of peat-moors, the inhabitants of a luxuriant forest-fiora of 
Angiospermous flowering plants. There are Planes, Birches, Beeches, Oaks, Poplars, 
Willows, Fig and Laurel trees. Maples, Ivy and other Araliacem, Bread-fruit trees, 
Tulip-trees and Magnolias, Cherry-trees, and Leguminosee of the division Csssal- 
pinea3, Palms, Rushes, and Grasses. If we do not believe in the theory that these 
Angiosperms were first created in the mesozoic period, and still less in the greater 
marvel that they have sprung from the Vascular Cryptogams, Cycads, and Conifers, 
we are forced to the conclusion that they too must have existed as far back as the 
palsBozoic time. It is to be specially noted that not the slightest trace of inter- 
mediate or transitional forms which might connect the aforesaid Angiospermic 
Phanerogams with the Gymnosperms or with the Vascular Cryptogams has been 
found. One leaf is immediately recognized as belonging to a Tulip-tree, a second to 
Maple, a third to a Fig-tree, a fourth to a Palm, &c., but no plant has been discovered 
anywhere which would perhaps form a connecting link between the Palms or Figs 
and the Conifers or Vascular Cryptogams. 

Even a cursory glance at the plant-forms named shows that they were members 
of mixed forests. It may be assumed, however, that other plant communities peopled 
the earth at the same time as these forests. The rocky terraces and boulders, as 
well as the flat dry land, were certainly not destitute of vegetation. Nor is it 
surprising that no fossil remains of the inhabitants of these places have remained. 
The under-shrubs and herbs of a dry soil decompose immediately after their death, 
and leave behind only formless humus, which mixes with the soil. Just os little 
fossil remains will reach posterity of the Lichens and Mosses, Pinks and Composites, 
Saxifrages and succulent plants which inhabit the rocks on the dry mountain- 
slopes at the present day, as of the Tulips and Irises, Umbellifera) and Saltworts of 
tlie steppe-flora j and a groat mistake would be made if, millions of years afterwards, 
it were reasoned from the lack of fossil remains of these plants that tliey could not 
have existed in our time. It would be just as wrong for us to argue from the 
sibsence of such plants in the strata of earlier periods that they hod never existed 
in those times. The same thing applies to most fresh-water and marine Algfis, and 
I'n the numberless saprophytes which effect the destruction of dead animal and 
vegetable bodies above and under water, and thus maintain the eternal cycle of life 
as a whole. Of the first-mentioned the only fossil remains which can be recognized 
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are those of Diatoms, whose cell-wall is transformed into an imperishable siliceous 
frustule, together with those .Floridess which provide themselves like corals with a 
calcareous skeleton, and some tough Sea-wracks. It is, however, a very significant 
fact that the innumerable fossil Diatoms which come to us in so-called tripoli-powder 
and Diatom-earth, and the many calcareous Floridese which come down to us as 
Nullipore banks are deceptively like those living at the present day, that these 
groups have remained unaltered for eons, and that no form has been discovered in 
any of the older strata which could be regarded as a link with another group. No 
fossil remains are known beyond doubt to exist of the numerous aquatic plants 
with delicate cell-walls which perish as rapidly as they develop, of the Sphco 7 *eUa 
species which give a red colour to rain-water and to the snow-field, of the micro- 
scopic Desmids, of the green filaments of Spirogyra, of the remarkable green tubes 
of Vaucheria pictured in fig. 25 a, &c. Some woody Polyporus species of Fungi have 
reached us, but in forms which look very like those at present growing on old 
tree-trunks. Some species of Moulds have been preserved in amber. I Ijave before 
me a piece of amber in which insects are imbedded; from one of them spreads a 
web of mycelial threads which doubtless belonged to some mould-like Fungus such 
as to-day attacks various insects. The myceliums of various Fungi, also, are found 
penetrating the tissues of many of the fossil cryptogamic stems of the Coal Measures. 
This fact is very instructive, since it shows that in the tertiary period, and in much 
earlier periods also, the relation of saprophytic plants to the dead bodies of 
animals and plants were the same as they are to-day. All these results taken 
together prove that delicate Thallophytes whose cells do not become siliceous or cal- 
careous, or which are not inclosed in resin, cannot be preserved in a fossil condition. 
But no one would conclude from this that the gi’oups to which such delicate 
growths belong were not represented in earlier periods. 

On comparing the past and present of the Vegetable Kingdom from these points 
of view, more especially with regard to the question whether existing groups 
stood side by side in earlier periods also, or whether, in the course of time, they 
have sprung from a single individual or &om a few spontaneously-generated indi- 
viduals, we are obliged to decide in favour of the former. The so-called “ higher ” 
plants are not derived from the so-called “ lower the groups of higher and lower 
plants co-existed from the beginning side by side. But variationB within the limits 
of each group have always taken place. New species, 'i.e. new groups of species, 
arose in consequence of the crossing of the species already in existence. Of these 
the species which were best suited to the climatic conditions of the time being 
survived. But the variation in the formation of new species never went so far as 
to do aiyay with the characteristics of the group. We immediately recognize in 
the forail Laurel-trees, Magnolias, Oaks, Palms, Qrasses, Pines, Equisetums, Ferns, 
Lycopods, Floridese, Diatoms, and Moulds the ancestor^ of the now existing species. 
This would be impossible if the group-characteristics had disappeared in the modifi- 
cations which the species have undergone. 

When 1 now attempt the task of stating in detail what has been furnished by 
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theoretical considerations, and of bringing forward the various groups which have 
from the beginning existed side by side, distinguishing them by the enumeration 
of their peculiar characteristics, 1 am not blind to the enonuous difficulties of the 
undertaking. Although Palssontology, Morphology, and Physiology afford valuable 
results, they are not enough, and neither of the three sciences gives sufficient data 
for the complete solution of the problem. One of the greatest obstacles is the afore- 
said incompleteness of the geological record. From the existing remains we ihsy 
indeed conclude on the whole that numerous groups stood side by side in the 
mesozoic and palmozoic periods, but the evidence of many groups which exist at 
the present day without transitional forms is wanting, and when we assume their 
existence we make use indeed of a justifiable hypothesis, but have no proof wliat- 
ever. The danger, on the other hand, of establishing homologies from the similarity 
of an organ which is observed in groups of species now living has already been 
mentioned (see p. 609). Up to a certain point all organs which have similar work 
to perform agree with one another. This agreement is the more pronounced the 
greater the similarity of the conditions under which the organs have to do the 
work. Species of very different groups which live under water exhibit many 
characteristics in common ; plants whose pollen-grains are transported by the wind 
show a great agreement in the structure and position of the parts of the flower. 
In the same way the form of flower- visiting insects necessitates a number of similar 
characteristics in the flowers visited. For example, we might instance the sweep- 
ing hairs on the style of the Proteacem and of the Composites, as well as certain 
dcvelopiiients which are met with in the flowers of Aroids, which are visited by 
siiiall flies, and also in the AristolochiacesB. In spite of this consideration, however, 
tlie similarity in the structure and form of organs, both of those serving for pro- 
pagation and for nourishment and growth, must obviously be kept to the forefront; 
similarity must always be jan important factor in the limitation of groups. 

As we have in the preceding chapter established the fact that each species is 
built up by protoplasm with a specific constitution, the question might be pro- 
pounded whether each plant-group has not something in common in this respect. 
Many observations argue differently for this view. It has been repeatedly stated 
that the Moulds, Oscillatoriese, Sea- wracks, Stoneworts, &c. give off a scent which, 
although it differs according to the species, is yet very similar upon the whole, and 
that one is justified in assuming a specific constitution of the protoplasm in each of 
these groups on this account. Moreover, the scent which the Mosses exhale is 
found in no other group of plants. The same is true of Ferns. The delicate fronda 
of the tropical Filmy Ferns exhale the same peculiar scent as the larger Ferns of 
our forests. The Coniferm, Umbelliferss, Labiatese, Leguminosaa, and Crucifene- 
exhibit similar conditions. Is it not also a striking phenomenon that the parasitic- 
Fungus Cr<yifULTtvwinfi cLSct^iadev/ffi should settle on Cynanchwn Vincetoxicwnfi, as* 
well as on GerUia/aa ascl^yiadea, i,e. upon two plants which the Botanist certainly 
places in different families, but which he regards as belonging to the same alliance?' 
To these facts many others might be added, especially with regard to the choice of 
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vegetable food by animals. But our knowledge in this respect is so fragmentary 
and uncertain that for the present we cannot make use of these conditions in the 
limitations of the groups. 

The capacity for sexual union is of the utmost importance in defining plant 
groupa Species which can unite sexually belong undoubtedly to the same group. 
Nothing can be urged against this principle, and if it could be universally applied, 
the division of the groups would be settled. But in this matter there are very 
many pros and cons. The converse of the proposition requires consideration. It 
will not do to say that all plants which cannot unite sexually belong to difierent 
groups. It has been shown that crossings can be successfully effected in Orchids 
which all Botanists regard as members of different genera, but, on the other hand, 
it is demonstrated that crossings between very similar species of the Umbellifer 
family lead to no fruit formation. No one, however, would conclude from this 
that these Umbellifers belonged to different groups. On reflecting in what a small 
number of flowering plants the fertilizing process has hitherto been observed, and 
remembering that the fertilization of many Thallophytes is still totally unknown, 
the hope of being able to utilize these conditions in limiting the groups becomes 
very much lessened. 

In the review of the various groups of the vegetable kingdom which follows^ 
no attempt is made to present the groups in the form of an ideal natural system. 
So far as the Thallophytes, Bryophytes, Pteridophytes, and Gymnosperms are con- 
cerned, there is a very general consensus of opinion amongst Botanists, and the 
serial arrangement here followed is in harmony with it But as regards the Angio- 
spermous flowering plants, and in particular the Dicotyledons, it is as yet too early 
in a book of this nature to embody all the most recent suggestions as to the affinities 
of the various families. Attention was drawn on p. 605 to the system of A loxander 
Braun, and it was pointed out that he was the first to try and break up the large 
and unsatisfactory class Monochlamydem or Apetalm, and to relegate its families in 
part to their true position. This attempt has been very fully carried out by Eichler 
(1883), and by Engler (1892); these two Botanists admitting only two classes of 
Dicotyledons (Choripetalss or Archichlamydeas and Sympetalss). But as yet many of 
their placings of individual families are but tentative, and we may well wait a few 
years for a system on these lines to settle down into more or less permanent form. An 
instance of too hasty rearrangement of a natural system to meet recently discovered 
facts may be quoted here. In 1891 Treub discovered that Casuari/na possessed chala- 
zogamic fertilization, and in 1892 Engler (following Treub) separated 0<mLa/rina from 
all other Angiosperms as the sole genus in a new class ChalazogamsB. Since then 
it has been found (see p. 413) that chalazogamic fertilization is much more general 
than was at first supposed, and that in the group Amentacess it is widely spread, 
though by no means of universal occurrence. To break up the AmentacesB in the 
drastic manner involved, if the class Chalazogamss be maintained, seems a most 
1 Of. editorial note at oommenoement of Uiia volume. 
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undesirable and unnatural thing to do; it will on the Whole be best to abolish a 
special class of Chalazogams, and, if thought necessary, to rearrange the families 
which constitute the Amentacese, but not to sever them from one another. For the 
Angiosperms we shall in the main follow the arrangement of the well-known 
GeTiera Plantarum of Bentham and Hooker, though we reserve our freedom to 
deal with certain families as seems well to us. 

The vegetable kingdom we divide first into four main divisions or phyla: (1) The 
Myxothallophyta, including the Myxomycetes only, a group standing apart from 
(2) the Thallophyta, which include the various classes of Algm and Fungi. Then 
follows (3) the ArchegoniatsQ, forms possessing archegonia and fertilized by motile 
spermatozoids, and including the Liverworts and Mosses, and the series of the Ferns 
(Phyla (1) (2) and (3) constitute what are usually referred to as “Cryptogams"), and 
(4) the Fhanerogamia or flowering plants, fertilized by means of pollen-tubes. They 
fall into two sub-phyla, Qymnosperms and Angiosperms, and the latter into two 
classes. Monocotyledons and Dicotyledons. Finally wo have the 3 sub-classes of 
Dicotyledons — Monochlamydem, Monopetalm, and Polypetalas. Here, in outline, is 
the system ; — 

(1) MYXOTHALLOPHYTA, containing 1 class only. 

(2) THALLOPHYTA, containing 5 classes. 

I. Schuophifta. 

II. JHnoJlagellata. 

III. BacUlatiales. 

IV. Gamophycece, 

V. Pangi. 

(3) ABCHIGONIAT.^, containing 2 classes. 

I. Bryophyta. 

II. Pteridophyta. 

(4) PHANEBOGAMi^ containing 2 sub-phyla. 

A. Gtmnobferils. 

B. Angiosperm JE, containing 2 classes. 

I. MonowtyUdonet. 

11. DicotyUdonetj containing 3 sub-classes, 
a. Monochlamydese. 
h. Monopetalse. 
c. PolypetaljB. 

L.ich class (or sub-class) is further divided into a number of cohorts or alliances ^ 
^nd each of these alliances into orders or familAes. The alliances will be taken one 
by one in the following pages, their main characters generally indicated, and the 
families which they comprise enumerated. It will not be possible within the limits 
of this book to deal with the several families in at all a comprehensive maimer, 
though the endeavour will be made to point out structural and other characters of 
interest, and whore certain genera or groups of genera have a special interest these 
will be alluded to. No attempt is made to observe any due sense of proportion in 
treating of the different alliances. Thus a small alliance coi^iaining but few mem- 
bers of especial interest will receive more detailed consideration than one vastly 
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larger, the numerous representatives of which are unrelieved in their monotony. 
This method, truly, is an unconventional one, but in view of the restrictions of 
space, perhaps better suited to our purpose than any other. 


Phylum 1.— MYXOTHALLOPHYTA. 

Organisms destitute of chlorophyll, whose vegetative state consists of a mass of naked proto- 
plasm (piasinodium). Beproduction by spoi-cs, from which arise swarm -spores or myz- 
amocbse, which uixite again into plasmodia. 

Alliance 1. — Myzomycetes, Slime-Fungi. 

For the most part saprophytic upon dead organic and especially vegetable sub- 
stances; they occur chiefly on accumulations of the dead parts of plants — leaves, 





Fig 887.— Myzomjoetet. 


t Agroupof iporugiaof iStemoniMv/tMoa. • A ilngle iponuglum; xe. ■ Dendritic masa of sporangia of 

a Ofui leaf. * Sporanglam of DiiOydtum esmaum; x 8fi. •A group of iporangla of the lame. • and r " 

OMiesritMii m<mitttf»: • X'SS. • Sporangia of Areyria punieea. • A single sporangtam; x 10. Part of the ne^llK 
capUlltlum of the same; xlOO. n FruotUleatloa of Lyoogula epidendrum on a piece of wood, u L$oeafpv* * 

plaamodlum on the right; aerenl sporangia on the left 


tan, rotting wood, and the like; they are rarely parasitic. Their life-history is 
follows: — On the germination of the spores the membrane bursts, and a slun7» 
nucleated mass of protoplasm escapes, which either swims in water by means of a 
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single flagellum, or creeps about on a damp substratum ; these motile bodies are the 
myxarnoBhce. These amoebes increase at the expense of absorbed nutriment, and 
undergo repeated division. Ultimately they fuse together into masses of naked 
protoplasm — the pl(ismodw/m~8t<ige — which creep about until spore-formation sets 
in. The plasmodium is transformed into the reproductive stage, numerous sporangia 
arising all over its surface. This stage in different coses shows the most varied 
structure, as may be seen by reference to fig. 367. Eitlier the whole plasmodium is 
transformed into a single sporangium, as in LycogaXa epidmdrumh (fig. 367 “), or a 
number of sporangia arise. A portion of the protoplasm becomes hardened to form 
the wall of the sporangium, whilst the contents is resolved into a mass of dust-like 
spores. In addition there arises in the majority of forms a sort of internal skeleton, 
the capiUitiv/nit which may consist either of a number of elongated tubes with 
cliaracteristic thickenings on their walls, or these tubes may be united together into 
a continuous network (fig. 367^). On the bursting of the sporangium the spores 
are scattered and carried away by currents of air. They germinate when they 
reach a moist substratum, and the life-cycle is passed through anew. Under un- 
favourable conditions a plasmodium may become encysted, forming a transitory 
resting-stage. If placed in water, the plasmodium escapes from the cyst, and 
continues its life-history even after a lapse of several months. The substance of 
the membrane, whether of the sporangial wall, spores, or capillitium, does not seem 
to consist of cellulose, but rather of a congealed protoplasm. We see, then, that the 
life-history of a Myxomycete is divided into a nutritive stage consisting of naked, 
membraneless, protoplasmic masses, and a sporangial, spore-producing stage. In 
respect of their nutritive stage the Myxomycetes very nearly resemble certain 
groups of the Protozoa, and on the strength of this resemblance they are regarded 
by many Botanists and Zoologists os belonging rather to the animal than to the 
vegetable kingdom. In their manner of reproduction they certainly show analogies 
to many of the Fungi however. 

Plasmodiophora BraaaiccB is a parasitic Myxomycete which attacks the roots of 
the Cabbage, causing the disease known as " Fingers and toes ” (c/. p. 522). 

Fossil Myxomycetes are not known. About 450 species have been distinguished. 

Phylum 2. — ^THALLOPHTTA. 

A large and very heterogeneous collection of plant-forms is included under this 
jrm. The word (Greek 0aXX6f, and literally means plants with undifferentiated 
^Itoota, and includes practically all plants standing below the Mosses and Liverworts 
ui complexity of organization. It is impossible to characterize positively a group, 

rather a collection of groups, which shows so wide a range of organizatimi as we 
hud among the Thallophytes. They are often characterized negatively as plants 
whose bodies show no distinction between axis and appendages (stem and leaves), 
lo such a plant-body the name th^jiB/na is given. But though this definition holds 
good for the great majority of the Thallophytes, yet there are forms (e.g. Bryopaia, 
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the verticillate SiphonesB, DmparruiLdia, many of the Brown Sea- weeds) which 
do show a distinction between axis and appendages, though the distinction is not 
usually so marked as that between the stem and leaves of a higher plant. Simi- 
larly, though for the most part possessing a relatively low organization, some 
Thallophytes (especially the higher Fungi and certain of the Brown Sea-weeds) 
show considerable differentiation of structure. The TJudlophyta consist of many 
divergent and more or less sharply characterized groups. These include the Green 
AlgsQ (ChlorophycecBt which includes the alliances Protococcoidem, Siphonem, Con- 
fervoidese, Conjugatm, and Charales), the Brown Sea- weeds (PhcBophycece), the Red 
Sea-weeds (Rhodophyceoe or Floridm), the Blue -green Alg» {Cyanophycece or 
Schizophyceo^), the Bacteria {SchizomyceteSt here included with the last-named 
group in one class, the Schizophyta), the Diatoms (BacUlariales), and the Fungi. 
Some Botanists consider that the Myxomycetes (or Mycetozoa), and the Dino- 
flagellata (PeridineGB) are also plants. These last groups are almost certainly 
branches of the Protozoa; and though possessing certain plant-like characters (as 
indicated above), they show no near affinity with other plant groups. Whether 
they should be considered as plants or animals must therefore remain a matter of 
opinion. 

The same may be said of certain other organisms regarded by zoologists as 
Flagellate Protozoa, but showing undoubted affinities with the lower forms of 
Green Algse. There exists, in fact, on unbroken series of forms, connecting un- 
doubted Protozoa, having mouths by which they eat solid food, with undoubted 
green plants depending entirely on soluble inorganic food. The dividing line 
between animals and plants is here obviously an artificial one, and is naturally 
drawn by different authorities at different points in the series. 

The name Thallophyta, then, is given to all plant-forms below a certain grade 
of organization, and includes many separate and widely divergent lines of descent. 
The Thallophytes may be pictured as the shrubby growth around the base of the 
phylogenetic tree representing the plant kingdom. The lower part of the main 
trunk of the tree, that is to say, the line of descent by which the higher plants 
have originated, is probably represented by certain of the Green Algas. 


CI1188 I.-SCHIZOPHYTA. 

For the most part exceedingly small organisms, which propagate entirely hy 
asexual methods. They consist of isolated cells, cell-filaments, surfaces, or masses. 
Though till recently regarded as without nuclei, these bodies have been found iu ^ 
number of forms, and this view is being abandoned. They include both colored 
and colourless forms; but the coloured forms never exhibit pure chlorophyll. 
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Alliance II. — Oyanophyoes, the Blue-green Algee. 

Families: ChroococcaceoB^ Nostocaceoe, 

Includes pigmented forms in which in addition to chlorophyll phycocyanin is 
present, giving the cells a bluish, violet, or reddish tint. They occur in water or 
in moist places, and their cells may be united together into aggregates of various 
kinds. The cell-walls are usually mucilaginous, so that the cells or filaments cling 
together in colonies, or they are inclosed in special sheaths. The simpler forms 
included under the Chroococcacem are unicellular; the products of their division 
may either remain united into colonies or become quite free from one another. 
The rest are filamentous, and are included under the Nostocacem, whose filaments 
can become segmented into small portions which move away by a peculiar motion 
not yet fully understood (cf, vol. i. p. 40). At times also cei’tairi cells become 
resting-spores and can endure climatic vicissitudes. They are widely dispersed 
over the globe, and are met with in cold glacier-streams and have been found 
living in hot springs at a temperature of even Sfi*" 0. Some 800 living species are 
distinguished. 

CkroococccLCeas. — Includes the unicellular forms. Glosocwpaa (vol. i., fig. 25 a, n, o) 
forms little mucilaginous colonies, often found on the moist window-panes of hot- 
housea Meriamopedia forms films on stagnant water, and Clathrocyatia like 
certain of the Nostocacem (alluded to below) arises in quantity in water. A 
form probably referable to this group {Dermogloaa Limi) developed in 1874 in 
such quantities off the Adriatic coasts as to seriously interfere with the fishing 
industry. A commission was appointed to investigate the matter, but in six weeks 
the J)er7noglcea vanished as suddenly as it had appeared. 

Noatocaceoa are, for the roost part, filamentous, though in some forms the cells 
may become isolated. Noatoc itself is common, and takes the form of irregular 
gelatinous colonies, which contain numerous interwoven necklace-like filaments. 
In some districts, owing to its sudden appearance after rain, it has received the 
name of “ Falling Stars”, This explains the allusion in the following lines from 
llryden*s (Edipvs : — 

** The tapers of the gods, 

The sun and moon, run down like waxen globes ; 

The shooting stars end all m pwrple jeUieSy 

And chaos is at hand 

A species common in China, N. edvle, is used as a thickening for soup, and an 
allied form, H&rmoaiphon arcticua, abounds in the Arctic regions upon floating ice. 
^TiahcBna Ftoa-aquoa, Aphanizomenon Floa-aquca, &c., appear in fresh and brackish 
A'ater — sometimes in enormous quantities, and to considerable depths. The Tricho- 
•lesmium Eryth/roewm — another of these " flowers of the sea ” — referred to at vol. i. 
'■ 389, belongs also to this group. Very little is really known about the life- 
Itistories of these interesting plants, which so frequently appear in great quantities 
at or near the surface of the water and then as mysteriously disappear. But now 
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that systematic observations are being made of the organisms which occur at tho 
surface {e.g. at the Biological station on the Ploner See, Schleswig-Holstein) we may 
hope that these lacunas in our knowledge may be filled up. Recent investigations 
(by Klebahn) upon several of these " flowers of the sea " (Gloiotrickia ecliinrilata, 
Anabcena Floa-aqvAJBt Aphanizomenon Floa~aquce, Trichodeamivm, &c.) seem to 
indicate that they possess special organs of flotation designated “ gas- vacuoles 
It would appear that these natant forms have in consequ^ce a smaller specific 
gravity than the surrounding water, and if the surface be quite unruffled tend 
to float, whilst any disturbance, such as waves, &c., is sufflcient to cause their 
distribution through the upper layers of the water. Whether these “ flowers ” pass 
another stage deep down in the water is not fully ascertained. Their spores, so 
far as they have been observed, do not seem to possess “ gas- vacuoles ”, and sink to 
the bottom. The phenomenon here indicated is not unlike that occurring in the 
Protozoon ArcelUit the protoplasm of which is able by secreting a bubble of gas to 
rise to the surface, and, by absorbing it, to cause the organism to sink. The 
Oadlla/riaa consist of filaments of disc-like cells; they exhibit curious gliding 
movements, which have been already alluded to (c/. vol. i. p. 40). Rivularia is 
distinguished by the fact that its filaments are whip-like, ending in a fine point, 
whilst in Scytonema this distinction of base and apex is not found. They generally 
occur in more or less mucilaginous masses. 

A number of the Schizophycero arc associated with certain Fungi to form 
Lichens (cf. later, and vol. i. p. 244); and certain of them occur embedded in the 
tissues of other plants. Thus species of Noatoc are met with in certain Liverworts 
(Anthoceroa) and in the roots of Cyc(ia\ and ATiahoBTia in special cavities in the 
leaves of the Rhizocarp Azolla. It is not known what may be the exact physio- 
logical relations between these Blue-green Algro and the plants they inhabit— ■ 
whether they are parasitic or symbiotic. 

Alliance III. — Schizomyoetes, the Bacteria. 

On the whole, in the matter of their structure and aggregation, present many 
characters in common with the Blue-green Aigm. They are, however, destitute of 
the characteristic pigment of that group, and pass their lives as parasites and 
saprophytes, obtaining their food from ready-formed organic matter. Nuclei have 
been distinguished in some few forms, and the cells are inclosed in a membrane 
which, though often mucilaginous, does not consist of cellulose. In size the cells 
reach very small dimensions, and may be regarded as the smallest of all plant- 
forms. A number of different forms are distinguished; the Cocci, consisting of 
minute round cells; short rod-like forms, the Bacteria; longer rod-like forms, the 
Bacilli; various spiral forms known as Spirillum, Vibrio, and Spirochate; filamen- 
tous forms, Leptothrix and Crenothrix. A very common mode of occurrence of tJie 
various forms is in gelatinous masses, to which the name Zooglcea has been applied 
(c/. fig. 368*). Propagation takes place vegetatively by cell-division so long as the 
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conditions remain favourable for further growth. When the substratum is 
exhausted, isc., spores are formed which con remain for long periods — until, indeed, 
circumstances are again favourable for renewed development. These spores may 
arise either inside the bacterial cells (=endospores), the protoplasm contracting 
somewhat and forming a new wall aroimd itself, or the cells may become trans- 
formed entirely into spores ( = arthospores), the wall becoming specially thickened. 
In no case is there any sexual process. Whilst many Bacteria are only known 
under certain forms and are regarded as species of the genbra Micrococcus, Bac- 
terium, BaciUus, BpvriUv/m, &c., others are known which, in the course of their 
development, pass through several such forms, and are termed pleomorphic. That 
all Bacteria are thus pleomorphic seems improbable, though the discovery that 
pleomorphism existed at one time led to the wildest generalizations. Large 
numbers of Bacteria display an active movement which, though formerly attri- 
buted to various contractions of their bodies, are now known to be due to cilia. 
These cilia may be borne in tufts of 5 or 6 at the two ends of the organism, as in 
Spirillum UuduLa, or they may be solitary at one extremity, as in the Cholera 
Bacterium (Spirochoete choleras asiaticas), or they may be scattered over the surface 
of the organism, as in the Hay-bacillus, Bacillus suhtilia. It is due to the extreme 
fineness of these cilia that they were not recognized long ago. 

Though the forms under which Bacteria occur are relatively few, their mode of 
life and special activity is exceedingly varied. The interest attaching to Bacteria 
rests largely on their effects on tlie substratum from which they draw their food. 
Taking, first, the saprophytea These split up their substratum into simple sub- 
stances. In some cases there is a complete oxidation, with production of carbon 
dioxide and water; in others this is only paiiial, as in some of the cases of 
fermentation, e.g. when alcohol is oxidized into acetic acid by the activity of the 
vinegar organisms Bacillus and Micrococcus aceti {of. figs. 368® and 368*). Or 
there may bo a decomposition unaccompanied by simple oxidation, as in many 
cases of fermentation, e,g. as when sugar is split into alcohol and carbon dioxide. 
Often these operations are accompanied by the development of a foul-smelling gas, 
when we speak of putrefaction. The number of saprophytic Bacteria which excite 
characteristic splittings in their substrata is considerable. In addition to those 
already quoted, we may mention Bacillus Amylohacter, the organism of butyric 
acid fermentation; Bacillus lacticus, which causes milk to become sour; Leucomstoo 
'fnesenterioidea, which has the power of converting large quantities of sugar into a 
gelatinous mass in a very short space of time. Again, in a number of forms the 
production of a special colouring matter is associated with the activity of the 
^^rganisms, as is the case with Micrococcus prodlgiosua (cf. fig. 368 ^), the "blood- 
]Jortent” which makes its appearance on various starchy food-stufis, and Beggiatoa 
'^oaeo-persiciTia, found on decaying vegetable matter in water, and known as 
‘‘peach-mud”. Many Bacteria ore parasitic in the bodies of animals, and some 
A'nong them are hn-rml^iif This is the case with Sarcvna ventriculi (fig.^68^^). 
^uown only in the human alimentary canal in the form of packets of cella H a r m- 
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less also are a number of Bacteria found on the mucous, membrane of the mouth. 
On the other hand, mai^ are associated with definite diseases SpvrochcBte Oher- 
meieri (fig. 368 *) is found in the blood in great quantities during relapsing fever; 
Bacillus anthracis (figs. 368^ and 368^) causes anthrax in cattle, &c.; and a great 
many other diseases— diphtheria, cholera (figs. 368^ and 368"), tuberculosis, leproey, 
— are associated with the activity of specific bacterial organisms. Nor must we 
omit to mention the numerous forms which occur in the soil, some of which are 
concerned in the process of nitrification, i.s. which oxidize ammonia into nitric acid, 
thus rendering this source of nitrogen available to higher plants, whilst others 
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1 The "blood-portent," Mieroooeau prodigi/mu, * Zo<«loBft-fonn of mnie. * BaeUrium aetti. « The lame more hlgbly 
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actually fix free nitrogen, as is the case with the organism occurring in the root- 
tubercles of many leguminous plants (c/. p. 621). There is no doubt this organism 
(Bhizohivm, as it has been called) can store up free nitrogen, and that leguminous 
plantb, when associated with it, obtain nitrogen not to be accounted for as combined 
nitrogen obtained from the soil. Curious also is the activity of the sulphur and 
iron Bacteria. The former (e.g. Beggiatoa alJba) have the power of reducing the 
sulphates contained in the waters which they inhabit and of storing up sulphur- 
grains in their protoplasm; whilst the latter (e.g. Crenotkrix KiJihni(ma)y not 
uncommon in water-pipes, where they often develop in enormous quantities, store 
up iron in the gelatinous sheaths of their filaments. 

That Bacteria existed in former times, and were then, as now, the agents 0 
decomposition, seems probable in view of the condition revealed by residues of dean 
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plants in tfie coal measures. It is thought t^t BooWaib Amylohacter has been 
identi^ed in a silicified state. 

Of living Bacteria a very large number have been diatingnialiA rl 

Class IL— DINOFLAGELLATA, Peridinese. 

Alliance IV. 

This compact group of unicellular organiams is, as has been said above, a 
branch of the Flagellate Protozoa. They have therefore no very near affinities with 
other plant groups, though the nutrition of many is thoroughly plant*like. They 
would come nearest to the motile (Flagellate) forms of Protococcoidem (see p. 628). 

The great characteristic of the group is the possession of two flagella, one directed 
longitudinally and attached to the anterior end of the body, the other transversely 
directed and often situated in a circular tmusverse groove. There is sometimes also 
a longitudinal furrow. It is this transverse flagellum which is specially concerned 
in movement. 

There is often a cell membrane of cellulose, and the cell possesses green or 
brownish chromatophores containing chlorophyll and a single largo nucleus. 

Reproduction is effected by binary fission, usually during a resting stage of the 
cell. 

Most of the forms are marine, and some are the cause of sea-phosphorescence. 

The group is divided into two sections — the Adinida without, and the Binifera 
with a transverse furrow. 

Ceratium and Peridvnivm are two well-known genera* 

Alliance V. 

Family: Diatomacece, Diatoms. 

These are a large group of unicellular plants which grow both in fresh and salt 
water and upon moist soil. As a rule they occur together in large numbers. The 
protoplasm is coloured brown by a brown pigment, diatomln, which masks the 
chlorophyll which is also present The colouring matter is restricted to special 
chromatophores, which may be few or numerous. The cell-wall is incrusted with 
silica, and is a very characteristic feature of the Diatom. The wall consists of two 
halves or valves (frustuLea) which fit into one another like the lid on to a pill-box. 
These valves are smooth or variously sculptured, dotted, ribbed, &c., and enjoy a 
wide popularity as microscopic objects on Oiccount of the beauty and delicacy of 
their tracery. Some idea of the variety and form of Diatom-cells may be obtained 
from the accompanying figure 369. In the colonial forms the cells are attached 
to the substratum directly (fig. 369 or by means of branching filaments (fig. 369 
Others are attached to one another in zigzag chains or continuous ribbons (figs. 
369“ and 869“). Others, are embedded in mucilage. Many of the forma 
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exhibit a curious creeping m<)i^|p^t/w}nc is 'Wpl^ed as being duS^to an 
external sheath or to filamentfiw'protoplasm ; the mecpn line (or "raphe ”) shown 
by certain forms (e.g. Navityfda, i^. 369 *) is interpret as a narrow slit at which 
this external protoplasm is extruded. Diatoms propagate by continuous longitudi- 
nal division; the valves are slightly separated, and division takes place parallel to 
the faces of the valves. Each daughter-cell thus possesses one of the valves of the 
mother-cell, and they complete their integument by secreting another on the side 
away from it. The now valve is always slightly smaller than the other one and 



Ftg. DUtomi. 

I Several indlrldnsli of Synedra Ulna attached to a cell of an aquatic plant. > A elnffle Individual of Synedra, Ulna more 
highly magnified. > and « Navieula Libnr, aeen from the aide and from in front • and • Similar views of Navicula 
tumida. 7 Trieeratium Famu. • Campyloditeua tpiralia * Pteurotigma anyidatum. and u Orammattyphora ter- 
pmtina u and >> Two views of OompUmvema capUaHum. u Oomyhimnvta capitatwn on branched stalks which are 
attacked to some algal filament diatom vulgare\ tiie cells bang together into a aigcag bana and u Fragi^na 
viruoeru, showing an individual from two aspects and a row of six Joined together into a ribbon, u Cbeeonema Cutula 
» Two individuals of Coeaonema Cittula inclosed in a mucilaginous envelope preliminary to auxospore-formatlon. *** The 
two Buxospores have elongated, and the old cases are seen to right and left ; there is no conjugation in this instance. All 
highly magniflea 

fits under its rim, so that the Diatoms arising in this way become smaller and 
smaller till a certain minimum is reached. When this diminution has gone on for 
a certain period an enlargement is attained by the formation of what are termed 
auoDoeporea, The contents of the cell gather themselves together, they become free 
from the valves, enlarge, and then put on new valves. In other cases an actual 
conjugation takes place, two individuals uniting into an auxospore; or each may 
divide into two daughter-cells, which fuse in pairs, forming two auxospores. Fig* 
369“ shows two cells of CoccoTiema CiattUa embedded in mucilage previous to 
auxospore-formation; in fig. 369 “ each cell has escaped from its valves, and has 
doubled its original length. In this instance, however, there is no accompanying 
conjugation. 

Diatoms are very widely diilpbuted Over the globe, and occur in quantities m 
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the surface layers of the see; eome 30 spub^ffeySve been found amongst the inor- 
ganic dust of the snow-fieldl , There are soifie 2Cl|l| species of living forms. 

^ Considerable deposits of Diatoms occur in various parts of the world; of these 
the most remarkable is that of Richmond, Viigmia, U.S.A, It is said to extend for 
many miles and to be 40 ft. deep. They are found in secondary, tertiary, and more 
recent rocks. Siliceous marl consists entirely of the tests of Diatoms. A block 
of such a Diatom-deposit some two cubic feet in bulk from a fresh-water lake in 
Australia is exhibited in the Botanical Department of the British Museum; the 
number of Diatoms contained in it (there are 21 different species) is estimated as 
exceeding 12 billions (12 x 10^^). 

Claaa IV.— GAMOPHYCEJS. 

Sub-claBS I. — Chlorophtgea, the Green Algre. 

. There can hardly be a more fascinating group of plants than this, whether to 
the strictly scientific botanist or to the more catholic lover of nature. In the first 
place, the Green Alg» are among the most widely diffused of plant-forms. They 
grow practically in every place where enough moisture, together with light and air, 
are to be had. Between tide-marks on almost every coast, floating on the surface of 
the deep sea, covering damp earth, walls, palings, and tree trunks, sticking to the 
surface of leaves in the moist atmosphere of tropical forests and jungles, and 
inhabiting almost every river, brook, pond, ditch, or casual pool of rain-water in all 
quarters of the globe, are members of this ubiquitous group to be found. Nor are 
they wanting from more extraordinary situations. In Switzerland, Norway, and 
other countries where snow is more or less permanent, the bright red patches on 
surface, known as “red snow”, are formed by the microscopic Alga {Sphcerella 7iiv(£~ 
lie) shown in fig. 25a, of the first volume. Other forms, not so far removed from 
SphcBreUa, live in the intercellular spaces of higher plants, such as the Ivy-leaved 
Duckweed {Lemna triavZca), the Moneywort {LyaiTnachia nv/nm/ulcMria\ and 
others. Tet other Algm are found inhabiting the jelly of certain fresh- water 
sponges in the East Indies, where they seem to live in a regular symbiosis with 
their hosts. But perhaps the most curious dwelling-places of all are the hollow 
hairs of the Three-toed Sloth (Bradypua tridoLctylus), which are inhabited by an 
Alga called TrichophUua, 

In the second place, many of the Green Algie (and among these some of the 
very commonest) are the most beautiful forms of life imaginable, and the main 
features of their structure can be made out with quite low powers of the microscope. 

But perhaps the greatest claim on our interest is made by the fact that we must 
look among the Green Algsa not only for indications of the origin of all plant 1^^ 
and of the forms from which the whole of the higher plant world arose, but also fojt 
l^ints towards the solution of some of the most difficult and fundamental problems 
with which Biologists are occupied, questions as to the real nature and origin of 
Sfixual reproduction, os to the distinction between gametes and asez^ reproduc- 
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tivo cells, as to the physiological conditions which determine their formation, and 
finally, questions as to the division of labour in the protoplast itself, the function 
of the nucleus and its relation to the protoplasm, and how far the latter can be 
resolved into separate, but mutually co-operative parts. 

The framework of our knowledge on the former group of questions has been, and 
is being, built up largely from a study of the Green Algas; of the latter — and even 
more fundamental — we know, as yet, very little, but the same group of plants is 
already beginning to yield important results, and we have every reason to expect 
an even richer harvest in the immediate future. 

We shall now proceed to a brief review of the groups into which the Chloro- 
phycesB may be divided, mention being made of the more interesting forms in each 
group. 

The sub-class Chlorophyceas may be defined as follows: — Thallus of very various 
form, one- or many -celled, coloured green by chlorophyll which is contained in 
chromatophores of very various shape: the green colour rarely masked by other 
pigments. Reproduction by motile zoonpores, and by gametes, which either resemble 
small zoospores, and are equal in size (iaoplanogametes), or are differentiated into 
two categories; first, relatively small, active male gametes — called spermatozoidfi 
when they are very highly differentiated — and secondly, relatively large, passive 
female gametes — known as eggs or oospheres when they are quite passive. The coll 
produced by the fusion of the bodies of two gametes is called the zygote, and gives 
rise to a new plant either mediately or immediately. When the gametes are 
sexually differentiated, the zygote (now called a fertilized egg or oospore) is pro- 
duced only by the fusion of a male with a female gamete. 

Other reproductive cells are known as aplanosporee and alcinetes. Aplamospores 
are formed by the protoplasm of a cell of the thallus rounding itself off and putting 
on a new cell-wall, or dividing into several parts, each of which acquires a separate 
cell-wall. Akinetes are simply single cells of the thallus, whose origiTial walls 
thicken directly, the cells becoming separated from the rest of the thallus. These 
two categories of reproductive cells germinate at once to form new plants. The 
Chlorophyceae comprehend the following alliances: — Frotococcoideas, Siphonete, 
Confervoidem, Conjugate, and Charales. 

Alliance VI. — Protococcoides. 

Families: Cldcm/ydomorkodece, Volvocece, PUv/rococcaceoe, Endosphceraceoi, 

Hydrodictyacece, 

Unicellular forms, actively swimming, floating, or fixed in habit, living either 
singly or united into colonies. 

Family Chlctmydomonadeoe. This family consists of minute green (sometimes 
red) organisms which spend the greater part of their life actively swimming about 
in water. Several species of the genus (Mamydomonaa are very common id 
stagnant water. Each CA^om^doTUonas-cell consists of a roundish moss of proto- 
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plasm covered by a delicate cell-wall of cellulose. At first sight the whole body 
appears green, but on careful examination it will be seen that the green colouring- 
matter is really confined to a layer on the surface of the body. This chlorophyll- 
layer or chrorriatophore is specially thickened at one end (the posterior end) of the 
body, and a small, clear, spherical body (the pyrenoid) is often to be seen inclosed 
in this thickened portion. Round the sides of the body the cliromatophore is 
thinner, and towards the anterior end it stops, leaving a small area of colourless 
protoplasm to occupy the front extremity of the organism. This is in connection 
with another small mass of colourless protoplasm which occupies the hollow of the 
cup-shaped chromatophore. . 

A minute red speck is visible at one side of the body, situated sometimes on the 
surface, sometimes at the limit between the chromatophore and the central colour- 
less protoplasm. The rotation of the Odamydovnornts about its antcro-posterior 
axis, which accompanies the jerky, forward movement (r/. vol. i. p. 29) can be well 
traced by the aid of this eye-spot, which can be seen to be carried round and 
round as the organism turns on its axis. The meaus by which the Ghlamydomonaa 
moves are not at first sight apparent. But when the cell has come to rest, and 
especially if it has been killed and its protoplasm fixed with a dilute solution of 
iodine, a pair of very delicate protoplasmic filaments, called flagella^ can often be 
seen projecting from the colourless anterior spot of protoplasm. It is by the con- 
tinual lashing of these flagella that the GhJUimydomonaa is pulled through the 
water. The iodine will also bring into view a small spherical nucleus, stained dark 
brown, situated in the colourless central protoplasm, and will stain the neighbour- 
hood of the pyrenoid a dark blue. This last phenomenon is due to the formation 
of starch by the protoplasm round the pyrenoid. The exact part played by the 
pyrenoid is very obscure, but there can be no doubt that it influences in some way 
the formation or deposition of starch by the protoplasm. 

The movements of Ghlamydomoncbs are often in direct relation to light, the 
organisms moving towards a source of light of moderate intensity. Thus if a glass 
vessel filled with water containing Gldamydoriumas be placed in a sunny window, 
there will be a general movement of the swarming cells to the sunny side of the 
vessel, causing the water to become much greener on that side. There is some evi- 
dence that it is the eye-spot which enables the organism to perceive the direction 
from which light is proceeding. Nearly all the motile Protococcoidem, as well as 
zoospores and gametes which are sensitive to light, possess an eye-spot, and it has 
been thought that the eye-spot-pigment (a substance called hmJMUochTome) may act 
m the same way as the visual purple in the retina of the eye. 

If specimens of Ghlamydxmonais be kept for a day or two in water, some of them 
will often be found to have divided to form daughter individuals, which still remain 
inclosed within the cellulose membrane of the mother. This division is preceded by 
fbe drawing in of the flagella. The protoplasm of the body then withdraws itself 
from the wall, and divides transversely to form two roundish masses. Each of the 
latter may either at once put on a cell-wall and develop flagella, or it may divide 
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again, so that four daughter individuals instead of two are formed. Eventually the 
daughters escape from the membrane of the mother, leaving it quite empty. 

The process of reproduction by simple division of all the protoplasm of an indi- 
vidual’s body into parts, each of which forms the body of a daughter individual, is 
an example of almost the simplest type of reproduction known. It is true that in 
the lower Protozoa, which have no rigid cellulose membrane, we find an even simpler 
type. Since the entire organism consists of protoplasm, £here is nothing left of the 
parent individual after division has taken place. The body of the parent simply 
becomes the body -of the offspring. In the type of ChlamydoTrwnas we have the 
dead cellulose membrane representing all that is left of the body of the parent. In 
many of the higher Algse, and in all plants above the level of Thallophytes, only a 
part of the protoplasm of the plant-body is used in the formation of the reproductive 
cells. The rest must then eventually die. But in these lower forms, where all the 
protoplasm of the body is used in the production of new individuals, death, as a 
necessary event, can hardly be said to occur. 

Gametes are formed in Ghlamydomonas in exactly the same way as daughter 
individuals. They are, however, smaller and have no cell-wall. In one species at 
least the gametes are of two sizes. Of the smaller (microgametes) eight are produced 
from a parent individual, while only two of the larger size (megagametes) are formed 
from the parent cell. In the process of conjugation a microgamete and megagamete 
come into contact at their anterior colourless ends, the flagella are drawn in, and a 
thick cellulose membrane is secreted round the bodies of both. The protoplasm of 
the microgamete then passes over into the space inclosed by the part of the mem- 
brane belonging to the megagamete, and completely fuses with the protoplasm of 
the latter. A wall is then formed, cutting off the empty shell of the microgamete. 
The contents of the zygote eventually divides to form two or four new individuals 
which escape from its membrane. In the conjugation of most species wh'^re there 
is no distinction in size between the gametes, a cell- wall is only acquired after the 
foundation of the zygote. This is the regular course of events in the conjugation of 
the motile gametes of Green Algas. 

The genus SpheereUa resembles Ghlamydomonas in the fundamental points of its 
structure. The main distinction is the existence of a considerable space separating 
the membrane from the main body of the protoplasm of SphesreUa. This space is 
bridged by fine strands of protoplasm, which radiate from the central mass and end 
in fine branches under the membrane. The anterior colourless protoplasm is drawn 
out into a beak, and to the extremity of this the two flagella are attached. The 
flagella often pass through two very delicate cellulose tubes, which in the common 
specie^, 8. plAwiaUs, diverge from the extremity of the beak, and end on either side 
at the membrane. In another species (8, BUtachlii) the beak runs right up to the 
membrane, and the flagella-tubes, which are short and slightly curved, lie on the 
outer surface of the membrane. 

8phcBrella plvmaUs is a very well-known microscopic object, being extremely 
'common in pools of rain-water. Its p)^toplasm often contains a good deal of the red 
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pigment hsBmatochrome, which may almost completely mask its green colour. It 
was from this circumstance that it received its name of HcBTnatococcua pluvialia, 
Hsematochrome is even more constantly present in SphoBrella nivalis, the “red snow”, 
whose appearance and life-history have already been described (vol. i. p. 39). S. 
Biltachlii has its hsematochrome concentrated in an eye-spot like that of Chlamy- 
domonaa. 

The VolvocecB differ from the Chlamydorrwncidem in consisting of motile colonies 
of cells, the members of each colony being united in a common investment. The 
bodies of the individuals composing the colony are also joined in some genera by 
protoplasmic processes. The body of each individual is identical, in the fundamen- 
tal points of its structure, with that of a ChlamydoTnonas or of a SphesreUa. The 
Volvoceoi present us with an interesting series of forms, showing a gradually increas- 
ing sexual differentiation of gametes, and, in the higher forms, an interesting sub- 
ordination of the individual to the colony as a whole. 

Oonium is a form in which the colony consists of (usually) sixteen Chlamydo- 
monos-like cells arranged in a flat plate, which swims in a line at right angles to 
its surface, the flagella of the central cells of the disc projecting forwards, those of 
the peripheral cells obliquely outwards and forwards. All the cells are inclosed in 
a general mucilaginous envelope, and are joined to one another by protoplasmic 
processes. 

Reproduction is effected by the division of the constituent cells of the colony in 
two planes at right angles to one another and to the plane of the colony, so that each 
mother colony produces sixteen daughter colonies, whose discs of cells all lie in the 
same plane. Meanwhile, the mother cells are separated from one another by the 
gradual liquefaction of the general mucilaginous envelope, and thus the daughter 
colonies become independent. 

Formation of isogametes also takes place, but is not thoroughly understood. 

Stephemoapheera is a very beautiful form, occurring especially in pools of rain- 
water collected in rock hollows in hilly districts. It is often found in company with 
Sphcarella pluvMia, The colony consists of a ring of (usually) eight SphoBrella-\ike 
cells arranged in the equatorial plane of a spherical or ovoid cellulose membrane. 

When reproduction is about to occur, the constituent cells draw in the protoplas- 
mic processes by which they are attached to the general membrane; each secretes a 
membrane of its own, and then its protoplasm divides in two planes to form eight 
(sometimes seven) daughter-cells. When these have acquired flagella they begin to 
swarm, and eventually escape by bursting the membrane of the mother colony. 

Gametes are formed in the same way, but usually by more divisions, as many as 
thirty-two being sometimes produced from a single cell. In most cases all the cells 

a colony divide at once to form gametes, but this is not invariably the case. 
Each bundle of gametes produced from a single cell breaks up, and all the gametes 
begin to awarm within the colony. The gametes are spindle-shaped, each with two 
flagella and on eye-spot. They conjugate in pairs, usually inside the general mem- 
brane, but conjugation never takes place between two gametes derived from the . 
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same mother cell. The actual process of pairing has been fully described, and it 
may be taken as a type of the course of events, as it has been observed in all Algas 
with isoplanogametes whose pairing has been fully investigated. Out of the crowd 
of gametes swarming in all directions, two approach and stroke each other with 
their flagella; in some c€ises the two separate and both become again lost in the 
crowd, but, when pairing is going to take place, they become firmly fixed together 
by their colourless anterior ends. The long axes of their bodies may then lie in one 
straight line, or may diverge at a wide angle. A rotation of each of the pairing 
gametes about its fixed anterior end now always occurs, the bodies becoming gradu- 
ally approximated, so that their long axes come to lie nearly parallel. Fusion of the 
protoplasm follows, beginning at the already joined anterior ends, and progressing 
rapidly backwards till a single moss of protoplasm is formed. The four fiagella still 
move actively, and the Zygozoospore, as this active type of zygote is often called, 
escapes from the general membrane of the mother colony, becomes spherical by 
shortening of its long axis, loses its fiagella, and puts on a cell- wall. The protoplasm 
soon loses its green colour, becoming reddish, and the zygote enters on a resting 
period. Eventually its protoplasm divides, producing zoospores, each of which gives 
rise to a new colony. 

The division of the cells of a colony to form zoospores or gametes begins in tlie 
evening, and is finished soon after sunrise. In dull weather, however, its comple- 
tion is delayed far into the day. This dependence of the formation of zoospores 
and gametes upon the influence of light, if not invariable, is found very widely 
among the Green Algae. 

Pandorina is a fairly common form in ponds, &c. The colony consists of 
sixteen wedge-shaped cells arranged in a sphere, and covered by a general invest- 
ment, which is of considerable density at its external surface. The apex of each 
wedge is directed towards the centre of the sphere, and there is little space left 
between the adjacent cells. The formation of daughter-colonies is similar to that 
obtaining in Oonium and St^hariosphcera. The young colonies escape by liquefac- 
tion of the investing membrane. Colonies of gametes ore formed in the same 
way, but often consist of eight instead of sixteen cells, and the acquirement of 
flagella and liquefaction of the mother membrane takes place more slowly. Event- 
ually the membrane of each gamete-colony also becomes liquefied, and most of the 
gametes swarm out into the water. A great number of mother colonies of difierent 
sizes simultaneously take part in this production of gametes, so that the water 
becomes filled with masses of swarming gametes of very variable dimensiona 
distinct size-categories are, however, to be distinguished. Conjugation now takes 
place between pairs of gametes either of the same or of difierent sizes; with this 
exception, that the largest gametes do not iuse with one another. They are rela- 
tively inactive, sometimes, indeed, remaining fixed in their colonies, and are sought 
out and paired with by the smaller and more active individuals. Here, then, we 
have a most interesting stage in the evolution of sex. The largest, relatively 
passive, gametes may fairly be called female, while the difierent sizes of smaller 
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gametes, though not sexually differentiated inter se, since conjugation is apparently 
possible between any two, whatever their relative size, may perhaps be considered 
as male in relation to the largest. 

It m probable that fully-differentiated male and female gametes arose from 
forms such as we find in Pandorina^ by the suppression of the intermediate sizes, 
the smaller and more active gametes taking on the function of actively seeking out 
the larger passive individuals, which on their side contribute, practically the whole 
of the stock of food required by the zygote in germination. In correspondence with 
this we find the chromatophore (chlorophyll-corpuscle), which may be considered as 
the specially food-producing organ of the algal cell, much reduced and eventually 
functionless or absent altogether in the more highly differentiated male gametes 
{spermatozoida). 

Eudorina has a colony of sixteen or thirty- two almost spherical cells consider- 
ably separated from one another, and inclosed in a general investment like that of 
Pandorina. In the production of daughter-colonies Eudorvna resembles the lower 
forms of the volvocine series, but in the sexual differentiation of the gametes there 
is a decided advance upon that obtaining in Pandorina. The perfectly passive 
female gametes (oospheres) hardly differ from the ordinary cells of a vegetative 
colony, while the active male gametes (spermatozoids) are formed in bundles of 
sixty-four by successive divisions of similar cells. Here, then, we find the marked 
difference in size between the two categories of gametes brought about, as it very 
often is among the Algm (and, indeed, among many other plants and animals), by a 
marked difference in the number of divisions occurring in their respective mother- 
cells. The present case in which strictly comparable cells on the one hand directly 
give rise to eggs, and on the other divide to form sixty-four spermatozoids each, is 
rather extreme, but we have already met with a similar case in a species of 
Oldamydornonaa. 

Each spermatozoid of Evdorina is club-shaped, with a colourless pointed 
anterior end bearing two flagella and possessing an eye-spot, and a yellowish thick 
posterior extremity representing the (reduced) chlorophyllous portion of the typical 
volvocine cell. The spermatozoid bundle (male colony) escapes from its mother-cell- 
membrane, and swarms as a whole towards a female colony. On reaching the latter 
the spermatozoids get their flagella, become entangled in the thick mucilage, and 
rapidly separating from one another, worm their way into the female colony. Some 
succeed in fusing with the individual female gametes, and each zygote thus formed 
will eventually give rise to a new Eudorina colony. 

A form recently discovered almost at the same time in three different States of 
^^orth America, and known as PleodoriTtaf shows an important difference from the 
^-ypes we have hitherto been considering.* Each spherical colony consists of about 
■ 128 cells, but not all of these are capable of producing daughter-colonies. This 
power is confined to those cells which occupy the posterior half or two-thirds of the 
sphere (it should be explained that the colony moves forward in relation to a 
definite axis). The smaller anteriorly-placed colls are thus purely vegetative in 
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function, and necessarily die after the reproductive cells have given rise to daughter- 
colonies. This is the first time we have met with such natural death among the 
Alges, and it is very clearly seen to be connected with the separation of the assimila- 
tive and reproductive functions. The formation of gametes in Pleodorina has 
unfortunately not yet been observed. 

The remarkable and beautiful organism called Volvox has been known for more 
than two centuries, and has long been among the most favourite of microscopic 
objects. The purely scientific interest which it has aroused has been as great as 
the (esthetic admiration which it has excited. Long and animated controversies 
have raged on the question as to whether it was to be regarded as an animal or a 
plant, as an individual or as a colony of individuals. And although these ques- 
tions have now lost much of their actuality through the gradual recognition by 
naturalists that we have absolutely no criteria by which they can be settled, there 
have arisen problems which promise quite as much interest and excitement for the 
future. 

Volvox is much larger than the forms hitherto described. The colony is 
spherical, and possesses a single layer of colls on its surface. In F. Qlohator the 
sphere may be over a millimetre in diameter, but more usually its diameter is only 
some three-quarters of a millimetre. A particularly large specimen may possess as 
many as 22,000 cells (10,000 is a more usual number). Many of the cells, however, 
as in Pleodorina, are simply vegetative, and take no part in the reproduction of 
the colony. Usually, in fact, only a very small minority of the cells are repro- 
ductive. 

The two species of Volvox difier from each other in a great number of points, 
but we have only space for a very brief description of some of the most interesting. 

The cells of VoVvox Qlohator are all united together by very stout processes. 
Each cell, which is inclosed in a separate cell-wall, possesses all the ordinp ry features 
of the ChlamydorifiOTiaa type. 

Daughter-colonies are developed from special cells, usually eight in number, 
called parthenogonidia. They are always formed in the posterior part of the 
mother-colony, early becoming larger than the ordinaiy vegetative cells. Each 
divides repeatedly, and forms a hollow sphere of closely-packed cells, which, after 
the last division, mostly acquire the characters of the adult vegetative ceUs, the 
remainder gradually increasing in size to form the reproductive cells. The young 
colonies then escape from the mother, apparently by pushing themselves against 
and making rents in its posterior wall. Subsequently the cell-membranes swell a 
good deal, separating the cell-bodies from one another, and the colony attains its 
adult size. 

In other cases gametes may be formed in a young colony. About five cells 
(cmd/rogomdia), strongly resembling the parthenogonidia, divide to form discs or 
hollow spheres of a hundred or more spermatozoids. The spermatozoids resemhlo 
in a general way those of Evdoriaia, but ore peculiar in having the pair of flagella 
inserted laterally at the base of the colourless beak and near the eye-spot lo the 
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same eolooies, but a little later than* the androgonidia, about thirty much larger 
spherical cells, the oospheres, are developed, and these are duly fertilized, but by 
spermatozoids derived from another colony. The zygote has a sculptured exine. 
Parthenogonidia are not found in those colonies which produce gametes. 

Vol/vox aureus {=V. 7ninor\ the commoner form, is usually much smaller than 
V. OlohatoTf and has rounded cells more widely separated and conn^icted by very 
delicate processes. But perhaps its most striking characteristic is the very great 
variability in the number and distribution of the reproductive cells. I'he partheno- 
gonidia, which vary in number from one to sixteen, may either occur alone or in 
one colony with androgonidia or oospheres, or both. Most of the sexual colonies 
are dioecious, though this is not always the case. 1"he colonies containing androgo- 
nidia unaccompanied by other reproductive cells often develop very numerous (up 
to 1100) spermatozoid bundles, the androgonidia forming one-third of all the cells of 
the colony. The spermatozoids diflTer from those of V. GLohator by their larger size, 
by their terminal flagella at the end of a shorter beak, and by the possession of a 
well-developed leaf-green chromatophore. We must, therefore, consider V. aureus 
08 not so highly developed, in some respects at least, as P. Qlohator, 

A Foivoaj-colony always swims in the direction of a given axis passing through 
its body, and at the same time rotates to the right or left about an axis which is 
inclined obliquely to the antero-posterior axis. The eye-spots of the vegetative cells 
ore much better developed in the anterior half of the colony, and are always 
situated on the side of the cell nearest the anterior pole. These facts tend to 
support the view of the function of eye-spots in general suggested in page 629. 

Volvox stands at the head of the scries of colonial (ccenobe-forming) organisms 
which we have been tracing, a series diverging from a Chlamydomoiujs- or Spkee- 
rc£2a-like type, and whose successive forms gradually increase in size, complexity, 
and sexual diflerentiation. Volvox itself has been well spoken of as “ the culmina- 
tion of Nature’s attempt to evolve a higher organism out of a coenobe ”. It was an 
attempt which failed, or rather which could not be carried any further than Volvox 
itself. A delicate, easily-ruptured FoZwic-sphere could certainly not continue to 
exist if it were much more than a millimetre in diameter. As it is, the wall is often 
split, and all sorts of smaller organisms get inside, resulting in the more or less 
speedy collapse of the Volvox-colony, 

But there are other series diverging from the Ohlamydomonadeffl, and some at 
least of them have followed lines on which it was possible for higher and more 
varied plant-forms to be developed. 

At the first stage along one of these lines of descent we find ourselves among 
forms in which the dominant phase of the life-history falls in a resting stage, either 
fixed or freely floating in the water. From this resting stage motile forms (zoo- 
spores), corresponding with the free-swimming CldamydomorwLs individuals, are 
directly developed. These zoospores, after a short period of swarming, come to rest, 
often fixing themselves by their anterior end to some solid object. W ith little or 
^10 change in the constitution and appearance of the cell the main portion of the 
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life cycle is passed in this fixed condition, and cell divisions take place, the products 
eventually again developing flagella and being set free as zoospores. The genera 
GhJLoramgivm and Phyaocytium are examples of the simplest form of this type of 
life-history. Forms with a rather more complicated structure in the fixed stage are 
found in the genera Miackococcua (a common form on the surface of threads of the 
higher Algie), EugUnopaia (a newly-discovered American plant), and their allies- 
In these the protoplasm of the zoospore, after fixing itself and putting on a delicate 
cell-wall, pushes out the surface of its membrane away from the substratum, thus 
forming a tube of gradually increasing length, the apex of which is always occupied 
by the protoplasm. Division of the protoplasm and subsequent pushing out of the 
wall of the tube in diflferent directions by the daughter-cells results in a branching 
of the hollow stalk, and in this way quite a considerable branching plant-body 
may be produced. Eventually some or all of the cells occup3dng the apices of the 
various branches of the tube acquire flagella and escape into the water as zoospores, 
which again settle on solid objects and give rise to new plants. 

Other forms in which the cell derived from a zoospore multiplies by division, the 
products eventually again giving rise to zoospores, are Schizochlamyat Botryococcua, 
Diciyoaphxxriv/m, and Tetraapora. In these, however, the immotile phase is not fixed, 
but forms floating colonies of various conformation. Into this topic we cannot 
enter further, except to remark that Tetraapora forms flat colonies of cells arranged 
in one plane and held together by the swollen mucilaginous cell-walls. Cell division 
takes place in planes at right angles to that of the colony. This type of colony is 
specially interesting, as it suggests the form of thallus found in Ulvacew, which in 
turn appears to lead on to the higher forms Confervoideix, 

Plcurococcaceoa. — More or less closely allied to the above-mentioned genera are 
others which do not form zoospores at all. These types with no motile phase in 
their life-cycle may be conveniently classed together as PleurococcacecB. The type- 
genus Plev/rococcua contains some of the most widely-distributed algal forms known. 
P. vulgaria forms the bulk of the green coating of damp earth, tree trunks, palings, 
&c., in all regions of the globe. It consists of roundish cells, dividing in three direc- 
tions in space and thus forming solid masses of cells hanging together in multiples of 
two, and often flattened by lateral contact. Each cell contains several parietal chro- 
matophores which may, however, fuse together to form a single one. Besting aki- 
netes are formed by the cells ceasing to divide, becoming spherical, and thickening 
their walls. At the same time oil appears in the protoplasm. It is probably mainly 
in this phase that Plev/rococcua gets distributed by the wind from one place of growth 
to another. Owing to the resemblance of the akinetes of some of the confervoid 
Algm to those of Plev/rococcua, it has often been stated, and indeed is still held by 
some algologists that Plev/rococcua itself is merely a growth-phase of these higher 
Algie. But recent culture-experiments leave little room for doubt that Plewrococcvs 
is a perfectly autonomous form, although it may often be associated with pleurococcoid 
stages of other Algm. Eremoapheara is a pretty form, common in fresh water, with 
single floating spherical cells. Each cell contains numerous separate chlorophyll- 
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bodies, embedded in a parietal layer of protoplasm, and a nucleus suspended by 
protoplasmic strands in the centre of the cell. Multiplication is effected by division 
of the protoplasm into two daughter-cells which escape by rupture of the mother- 
coil membrane. Scenedeamus is another motionless floating fresh-water form. It 
consists of oblong cells united into groups of two, four, or eight, which lie side by 
side, palisade fashion. Some or all of the cells often possess straight or hom-like 
projections of their walls, which give the cell groups a very characteristic appear- 
ance. The single solid chromatophore occupies nearly the whole cell cavity. Chlo- 
rella is a genus whose cells are symbiotic with Badiola/ria (yellow cells). Other 
forms live in a similar relation with certain CGelenteratcs and Flatyhelminths. 
Several help to form lichens. Since the various genera of PleurococcacecB differ 
thus very widely in the form and structure of their cells, and indeed are only united 
by the negative character of the absence of zoospores, it is almost certain that they 
cannot be considered aa forming a natural group. Ilie various genera are very 
probably allied to different neighbouring groups from which tliey iiave been derived 
by the suppression of the habit of forming zoospores. 

The EndoaphcBTCLceoa are a small and very natural group of unicellular Algss, 
characterized by their habit of living in the intercellular spfices of various higher 
T)lauts. They possess motile zoospores, or gametes, or both, but the motionless cells 
produced from these do not undergo vegetative divisions. Very possibly they 
represent a separate line of descent from the Chlamydomonadeae, a line of descent 
in which the motionless cell has become the dominant phase in the life-cycle, and 
has been specially adapted to the new conditions of life, but differs from the motion- 
less cells of the Tetrasporacese ” in directly forming zoospores without undergoing 
purely vegetative divisions. 

Two forms of Endosphasraceas may be taken as illustrations of this type of life- 
history. 

Ghlorochytrium Lemnoe inhabits the intercellular spaces immediately under the 
epidermis of the leaves of Lemna tHaulca (the Ivy-leaved Duckweed). Each plant 
consists of a single, thick-walled, oval cell with a parietal chromatophore containing 
numerous pyrenoids and a large central vacuole. Very numerous pear-shaped 
isogametes are .formed by successive divisions of the protoplasm of the cell. Then 
a layer of substance outside the mass of gametes (probably the ectoplasm of the 
cell) begins to swell strongly, and bursts not only the cell- wall but also the super- 
incumbent tissue of the Duckweed leaf, forming a sphere of mucilage in which, the 
gametes begin to swarm and to conjugate in pairs. Spherical zygozoospores are 
thus produced; these escape from the mudlage, and after some free swarming in 
t-he surroun ding water, settle on the boundary between two epidermal cells of a 
Duckweed leaf, draw in their fl«gft11a, put on a cell-membrane, and form a definite 
parietal chlorophyU-body with a single pyrenoid. After two or three days a delicate, 
colourless tube is put out, which forces its way between the two epidermal cells of 
the leaf, and reaches an intercellular space. The contents of the zygote slowly pass 
over into the apex of this tube, which gradually increases in size and assumes the 
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characters of a young vegetative cell, the original 2sygote-wall remaining on the 
surface of the leaf as a mere cellulose knob. 

The generations rapidly succeed one another during the summer months, the 
last-formed cells of the season becoming packed with starch grains and passing the 
winter in this state. These resting cells can withstand desiccation, in case the pond 
in which the duckweed lives becomes dried up. 

PhyUobvum d/imorphum forms large immotile cells between the tracheids of 
the vascular bundles in the leaves of the creeping Moneywort {Lyaimachia 
nwmmularia). This plant lives in damp woods and other shady places. The Rhine 
plain in the neighbourhood of Strasburg, where Phyllohium was first found in the 
leaves of the Moneywort, is usually flooded during the month of June, partly by 
the rising of the river, and partly by the thunderstorms which usually occur about 
that time of the year. The Phyllobivm-ce\\a take this opportunity to form their 
gametes, which are of two distinct sizes, each cell producing gametes of one size 
only. After the escape of the gametes into the surrounding water conjugation 
occurs. The zygozoospores produced have only two flagella, the body and flagella 
of each microgamete being completely lost in the megagamete, just as the body of 
a spemiatozoid is completely lost in the substance of the egg. After coming to rest 
on the surface of a Lysimachia leaf, and acquiring cell-membranes, the zygotes put 
out delicate tubes which enter the stomata of the leaf. If a leaf is infected by a 
few zygotes only, the tubes formed reach the vascular bundles, and forcing their 
way between the elements of the wood, grow forward in the bundles, branching 
when they branch, and attaining to a considerable length. Eventually, towards the 
end of the summer, the protoplasmic contents of each tube becoming concentrated 
in one spot, tlxis part of the tube swells and is cut off from the remainder by the 
formation of transverse partitions. The swollen part of the tube thus forms a large 
cell which rests during the winter, and in the next summer will produce gametes. 
If, on the other hand, the leaf is infected by a large number of zygotes, most of the 
tubes never get any further than the intercellular spaces immediately under the 
stomata. In this position they form small resting cells in large numbers. These 
eventually form zoospores^ which apparently behave, on gennination, just like the 
zygozoospores. The dimorphism of the resting cells of Phyllohium thus depends 
directly on the aynount of apace at the disposal of the germ tubes. This conclusion 
can be confirmed by cultivating the germ tubes apart from the leaves of the host. 

The purpose of the germ tubes of ChJLorochytrvwm, Phyllohiym, and their allies 
in penetrating the leaves of their hosts, seems to be simply that they may gain the 
advantage of a quiet protected place for their development. Just in the same way 
Diatoms and other unicellular forms often live comfortably in the empty cells of 
Algae, the intercellular spaces of the Bog-moss (Sphagnum), and similar situations. 
Only in the case of these Endosphaereae the association of the Alga with its habitat 
is invariable and adaptive, not merely casual and unrelated. But the EndosphaeresJ 
are not parasites in any sense. They take no food from their ** hosts ” nor do they 
exercise any appreciable influence on the latter. This is sufficiently proved by the 
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fact that Lemna trisulca lives quite happily and can flower when infested with 
Ghlorochytrvumt and that the germ tubes of PhyUohium dvmorphum usually enter 
dead leaves of the Moneywort Another form which always enters the living leaves 
of a river-weed, continues its course of development whether the leaves die or re- 
main alive. It is not, however, difficult to imagine how a form like PhyUohium, 
living as it does in the vascular bundles of its host, might acquire a parasitic habit 
by tapping the food supplies. As a matter of fact certain confervoid Algee are 
known whose presence results in the death of the leaves they inhabit, though pro- 
bably not by direct appropriation of the food of the host. 

Resembling the EndoaphcsrecB in possessing motionless cells which form zoospores 
but do not undergo vegetative divisions, are certain common fresh-water forms of 
which CharoGvum and Sdadivm may be mentioned. A plant of Sdadivm ori- 
ginally consists of a single cylindrical cell whose contents breaks up into zoospores. 
These zoospores have acquired the peculiar habit of settling on the rim of the 
mother-cell, instead of seeking out fresh spots for their development. Each zoospore 
produces a single cell like the mother, so that a whorl of cells of the new genera- 
tion is formed on the top of the original cell. This process may be repeated for 
two or throe generations, after which the zoospores will settle on some other object 
and start fresh “ plants 

The HydrodictycLcecB are a group of Algm which form immotile colonies. The 
•cells of these colonies resemble the single ceUs of the forms we have just been con- 
sidering in producing zoospores or gametes, but undergoing no vegetative divisions. 
The colony is formed by the joining together in a definite way of the group of 
zoospores formed in a single cell of the mother-colony. Each of these zoospores 
then develops into an adult vegetative ceU. 

The recently discovered genus Euastropsis (so called from its likeness to the 
Desmid Euastrum) is the simplest type of the family. It consists of two mitre- 
shaped cells joined to one another by their bases. Each cell contains a parietal 
chromatophore with a single pyrenoid, and a single nucleus. The contents break 
up by successive divisions into 2-32 zoospores, which escape from the cell surrounded 
by a general membrane. After oscillating for about a quarter of an hour, the zoo- 
spores become attached in pairs by their anterior ends. Each pair then takes on 
the characters of the two-celled colony. 

Pediastrum (fig. 370^) consists of a disc of cells, of which the marginal ones are 
often drawn out into lobes or processes. The chromatophore is parietal with a 
single pyrenoid; there are numerous nuclei The formation of zoospores is like that 
of Euastropaia, but their movement is more lively, and eventually all the zoospores 
formed in a single cell join together to form a new Pediaairum-colony (figs. 370^ 
and 370^). Qametes are formed in the same way as the zoospores, but are smaller 
and more numerous. They escape from the investing membrane, swim freely in 
the water, and fuse in pairs to form zygotes. From these zygotes new Pediaatrwmr 
colonies are produced indirectly, probably by a method like that obtaining in 
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Hydrodictyont the Water-net (figs. 370^ and 370®) is a beautiful organism 
forming net-like colonies of cylindrical cells, which are joined end to end, forming 
the sides of the polygonal meshes. Each cell may be as much as 1 centimetre in 
length. A thin layer of protoplasm containing numerous small nuclei lines the 
wall and incloses a large central vacuole. The chromatophore, or chlorophyll-layer 
of the protoplasm, contains many pyrenoids, each surrounded by a sheath of starch 
grains. Fine-grained starch is also scattered through the substance of the chro- 
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matophore. This stroma-starch appears in great quantity when growth is checked 
and assimilation remains active, disappearing again if assimilation is stopped. The 
pyrenoid-starch, on the other hand, seems to be withdrawn from the ordinary meta- 
bolisn^ of the cell, since it is formed round each pyrenoid early in the life of tbe 
cell, and remains there under all circumstances, unless the cell is on the point of 
actual starvation in the dark, till the onset of reproduction. When zoospores are 
about to be formed the pyrenoids together with their starch disappear, and abund- 
ant stroma-starch appears. At the same time the nuclei multiply a good deal by 
division, and eventually the whole of the protoplasm divides to form a great num- 
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ber of zoospores. These zoospores, however, never become free like those of Pedi- 
astf^Tin, but remain joined together by strands of protoplasm, and after a certain 
amount of shifting backwards and forwards, come to rest with their ends in contact. 
Each then gradually assumes the characters of a Hydrodictyon-ceH, the young 
colony eventually escaping from the mother-cell (figs. 370 ®). Gametes are formed 

in the same way as zoospores, but are smaller and more numerous. The spherical 
zygote gradually increases in size, and its contents breaks up into 2-5 large zoo- 
spores, which develop into large cells with pointed processes, the so-called poly- 
hedra. In the interior of each polyhedron an embryonic Hyd/rodictyon-net is 
developed from swarm-spores, and in the cells of this ordinary Hyd^odictyon 
colonies are found. 

It has been shown experimentally that any Hydrodictyon-net above a certain 
size and age is capable of producing either zoospores or gametes, and that the 
stimulus to the formation of one or the other is given by external conditions. 
Thus bright light, fresh water rich in inorganic nutritive salts, and fairly high 
temperatures, are favourable to the production of zoospores, while the reverse of 
these conditions, and especially the presence of organic substances, such as sugar, 
tend to make the cells of a net produce gametes. The conditions favourable to 
zoospore -formation are also of course, favourable to active vegetative growth, 
and no doubt the abundant formation of new protoplasm is a necessary preliminaiy 
to the production of zoaspores. A slight check to the processes of assimilation and 
growth is apparently necessary in order to give play to the zoospore-forming forces. 
'J'lius, experimentally, a change from a strong solution of nutritive salts to fresh 
water will induce the formation of zoospores in nets which would simply have gone 
on growing if left in the nutritive solution. A similar check is probably given by 
the waning light in many Algss in which zoospores are produced at night. For the 
production of gametes, on the other hand, an actual reversal of the conditions 
favourable to growth is necessary. In nature this probably happens when by very 
active growth the whole of the water of a pool is filled with nets, the inorganic 
food and oxygen are exhausted, and the normal chemical processes of the cell 
receive a check. The formation of gametes and zygotes under these conditions is 
obviously adaptive, since the zygote can, although it need not, rest during several 
nionths till the conditions are quite altered. We may therefore conclude that, 
whereas zoospores are especially designed to multiply and distribute the species, 
zygotes are intended to preserve it under unfavourable conditions. It is probable 
that the production of large zoospores and polyhedra is a necessary part of the 
life-cycle following the germination of the zygote, and cannot be altered by the 
incidence of different conditions. 

Alliance Vn. — SiphoEe®. 

Thallus ftnnmstfipg of a tube, often much branched, and containing many nuclei. 

'J'bis tube is the production of a single cell, but in the more complicated forms is 

often shut off into compartments by transverse septa. Reproduction by zoospores 
voL. n. ^ 
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and planogametes, or spermatozoids and eggs: in very many forms no reproductive 
cells are known. The higher forms of Siphonem often produce plant-bodies of vexy 
definite and characteristic external form, and of considerable size. In some cases 
these simulate the external form of various higher plants. 

Families: BotrydiacecBy PhyUoaiphonacew, VaiucheriaceoB, BryopddacecB, 
CaulerpacecB, CodiacecB, ValoniaceaB, VerticeUaUB. 

Botryd/iaoeoB, — Botrydivm granulatum is a little plant found growing espe- 
cially on loam at the damp edges of ponds and ditches. It consists of a club-shaped 
or balloon-shaped green shoot-portion, about 1-4 millimetres in diameter, continuous 
with a simple or branched tubular colourless root-portion which is embedded in the 
substratum. The entire plant consists of a single cell, that is to say, its cavity is 
continuous throughout. The wall is lined with a thin layer of protoplasm, which 
contains many nuclei, and, in the shoot, a net-like chlorophyll-layer. 

Botrydivmi can reproduce itself in very various ways, according to the incidence 
of external conditions. The simplest form of propagation is by budding, which 
takes place under conditions favourable to the ordinary vegetation of the plant 
The shoot-portion of a small vegetative plant sends out a process which swells te 
the size of the mother shoot, puts out a colourless root, and is then constricted off 
to form a separate plant. But if the plants are covered with water they cannot 
go on growing comfortably, and accordingly the protoplasm breaks up to form a 
number of zoospores, each with a single flagellum and two lateral chromatophorcs. 

^The mass of zoospores is subjected to considerable pressure by the swelling up of a 
ring-like area of the wall, and the tension becomes so great as to rupture the wall 
in the centre of the ring and expel the mass of zoospores into the water. On damp 
soil the zoospores come to rest, and germinate to form new plants. If a zoospoic 
cannot escape from the water it enters on a resting stage, which gives rise a new 
plant directly it finds itself on damp soil. Further, if a young plant is exposed to 
bright sunlight, its protoplasm breaks up into a number of spherical cells, each of 
which puts on a cell-wall. If now these spherical cells (gametangia) are placed in 
water, the contents of each breaks up into spindle-shaped, biflagellate gametes, 
which conjugate in pairs to form zygotes. These zygotes can rest for a longer or 
shorter time, but if placed on damp earth they at once germinate to form new 
plants. If, on the other hand, the gametangia are placed in water after being kept 
for two years they give rise to biflagellate cells which rather resemble the gametes, 
but which on damp soil germinate directly to form vegetative plants. Finally, if 
the gametangia are at once placed on damp soil, their contents does not break up, 
but the whole gametangium germinates and produces a plant. Supposing a large 
Botrydium-glajit, with a balloon-shaped shoot, be exposed to insolation (bright 
light) its contents, instead of forming gametangia, travel down into the root, and 
the protoplasm there divides to form rows of root-cdls, each with an independent 
cell-wall. If a root containing root-cells be placed in water, the protoplasm of each 
cell breaks up into a number of zoospores: if the root be placed on damp earth each 
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root-cell sends out a tube which grows into a young vegetative plant : if left in the 
soil| the latter remaining damp, each root-cell germinates to form a peculiar thick- 
walled plant called a hypviospora/rigium which can withstand desiccation, and which 
in water gives rise to a number of zoospores. 

The above facts may be briefly expressed by saying that any stage in the life- 
history of Botrydiv/ni tends (1) on damp soil to form vegetative plants, (2) in water 
to form zoospores or gametes, (3) in dry conditions to form resting cclla There 
can, then, be no doubt that here, as in the case of Hydrodictyon, we are justified in 
saying that the form which any given set of conditions tends to produce is adapted 
to meet those conditions. 

FhyUoaiphoTKicecB. — Phyllosiphon Arisari is an Algn. living in the intercellular 
spaces of the leaves of Ariaarum vulgare in Southern France and Italy. Its 
thallus consists of a much-branched tube, the parietal protoplasm containing many 
nuclei and small disc-shaped chromatophores. Unlike the End^sphcereca, the pre- 
sence of PhylZosiphon has a considerable effect on its host, causing blotches of dead 
tissue to appear in the leaves. As the Alga can presumably assimilate quite well 
for itself, this destruction of tissue is probably caused by withdrawal of water from 
the cells of the host. The only kind of reproductive cells which Phyllosiphon is 
known to produce are aplanospores (non-motile spores). These are formed by the 
division of the whole of the protoplasm of the thallus. They arc extruded by the 
swelling of the inner membrane of the tube which bursts the outer membrane just 
under a stoma, shooting out a jet of mucilage in which the aplanospores are em- 
bedded. The latter germinate directly, the genu -tubes entering the leaf between 
two epidermal cells. 

VauchericicecB . — This family includes only the well-known and widely distri- 
buted genus Vaucheria. Diflerent species of Vaucheria grow in brackish and fresh 
water, both running and stagnant, or in the air in damp situations. The thallus 
consists of relatively coarse branched tubes, quite visible to the naked eye. The 
interior of the tube is lined by a layer of protoplasm containing numerous disc- 
shaped chlorophyll-grains and many nuclei. The FozwWia-plant is fixed to 
its substratum by short-branched, colourless processes, but, except in connection 
with the formation of reproductive cells, transverse septa ai*e not formed in the 
tubes. 

Tlie gametes of VauchairUi are formed in special organs, known as antheridia 
and oogonia. The distinction of sex is very strongly marked, the male gametes or 
spermatozoids being very small oval cells, each with two laterally inserted flagella, 
while the female gametes or eggs are very large and quite motionless. The 
antheridia are often spirally curved branches of the main tube, a transverse wall 
separating the upper part of the spiral, the antheridium proper, from the lower part, 
which is continuous with the cavity of the vegetative tube. Sometimes, however, the 
antheridium is straight and club-shaped, and in other cases it may be separated 
from the maip tube by an intermediate cell. The thirty-five species of Vctucheryi 
ure classified according to the characters of their antheridia. The oogonia are 
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ovoid or spherical, and usually possess a lateral beak. While the antheridium pro- 
duces a large number of the small spermatozoids, the oogonium gives rise to a 
single large egg. An account has already been given of the process of fertilization 
(see p. 58, and figs. 204 ® and 204 ®, on p. 63). 

Vaucheria also produces peculiar zoospores, whose development and subsequent 
behaviour have been described on pp. 23 and 24 of vol. i. (see Plate I. a-d). The 
cilia with which the surfsice of the zoospore is clothed are arranged in pairs, and in 
the colourless external layer of protoplasm just below each pair of cilia is situated a 
single nucleus. This suggests that the zoospore of Vaucheria is to be regarded as 
really equivalent to a great many zoospores which have not separated during 
development, each nucleus, with its pair of cilia and a certain amount of chloro- 
phyll and protoplasm, representing an ordinary zoospore. It has been found that 
if, as often happens, the zoospore breaks into two during its struggles to escape 
from the end of its tube, the front part rounds itself off and swims away, behaving 
just like an entire zoospore. In some species of Vaucheria the zoospores are 
only partially clothed with cilia and come to rest soon after their escape. In yet 
others they have no cilia at all, and either escape by dissolution of the end of the 
tube, or germinate i/n aitu. Here then we have a transition from the formation 
of active zoospores to the production of passive aplanospores. 

The occurrence and form of reproduction is here even more entirely under the 
control of conditions than is the case in Hyd/rodiclyon. The age and size of the 
plant are no longer factors, since sexual organs and zoospores can be formed on 
quite short germ-tubes. Cultivation of the plant in a solution rich in inorganic 
food-salts always gives it a tendency to produce zoospores, but the immediate 
stimulus to their formation is given by a distinct change in the conditions, just as 
is the case in the Water-net. In Vaucheria this change is especially necessary i 
since each zoospore is formed in the apex of a tube, and apical growth mast b»' 
stopped in order to allow free play to the zoospore-forming forces. 

The nature of the change, so far as regards the medium, is apparently im- 
material — it may be a change from ranning water to still water, or from a danip 
atmosphere to water, or in the temperature or concentration of the culture-solution, 
but it is a change from light to darkness which is especially effective. This is quite 
contrary to the case of Hydrodictyon. The presence of water and a temperature 
between 3® and 26® C. are absolutely necessary conditions of zoospore-formation. 

The former condition is obviously adaptive. The formation of sexual organs 
is specially induced by the replacement of inorganic salts by organic substances {e.g. 
sugar), just as in the case of the gametes of Hyd/rodictyon, but antheridia and 
oogonia, which are formed much more frequently and easily than are the Water-net 
gametes, often appear in the presence of salts, and when growing in a damp atinos' 
phere. Light and a temperature above 3® C. are absolutely necessary conditions. 

The most striking point in the physiology of the reproduction of Vaucheria> is 
the prominent part played by the sexual organs. These are undoubtedly the princi- 
pal means of propagation the plant possesses, the zoospores, which usually fulfil tins 
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Tdle, haying fallen to a subordinate position. Only in forms like VawiheTia dLawkta, 
adapted to life in rapidly-flowing water, have the zoospores a primary importance. 
Sexual reproduction is here difficult, and zoospores are always produced in abun- 
dance on the slightest change of conditions. 

Bryopaidacece. — This family consists of marine, mostly tropical, forms. The 
plant-body of Bryopsis has quite a definite form, and consists of a tube forming the 
main axis, fixed below by short root branches, and bearing above in acropetal suc- 
cession a series of branches, some of unlimited, some of limited growth. In these 
latter are formed swarming cells which are of two sizes, the smaller being yellowish, 
while the larger have each a green chromatophore. It seems very probable that 
these are anisogametes, but their conjugation has not been observed. 

Derbesia is a genus like Bryopais in many respects, but with special zoosporangia 
which produce curious zoospores, each with an anterior crown of cilia. 

Gaulerpacece. — The genus Caulerpa contains nearly one hundred species, which 
present the most varied external forms, simulating those of many of the higher 
plants, such as Mosses, Ferns, Mare’s- tails. Cactuses, Conifers, &c. Each plant, how- 
ever, consists simply of a single much-branched but uninterrupted tube, the branches 
taking the forma of roots, leafy shoots, &c. The tube is supported internally by a 
complicated system of “ beams” of cellulose which run out from the walla. 

The Caulerpas live mainly in tropical and subtropical seas. They often grow 
together in large masses, forming great beds of sea-weed, their creeping stems or 
“rhizomes” extending many yards. No reproductive cells have as yet been found 
in any of them, multiplication taking place apparently solely by the breaking off of 
parts of the thallus, which drift and fix themselves elsewhere. 

CodiaoeoB. — Under this name we may conveniently place together a group of 
fonns specially characterized by a thallus consisting of richly-branched tubes, which 
are interwoven to form a mass of more or less solid character, which possesses in 
(‘ach genus a definite and characteristic external conformation. Thus, PeniciUus has 
a long cylindrical “stalk” fixed below by “rhizoids” and bearing above a head of 
free dichotomously branching radiating filaments. The older parts of the stalk are 
strongly incrusted with calcium carbonate. 

Udotea a stalk often creeping and branching, bearing flat fan-shaped 
fronds. Spherical bodies, the nature of which is unknown, are home on short side 
bi'anches of the tubes of which the frond is built up. Halimeda possesses a thallus 
mainly composed of series of heart- or kidney-shaped segments, which give many of 
the species the appearance of an Opvmtia. There is usually a considerable deposit 
of calcium carbonate covering the thallus. Roundish structures, produced in grape- 
like bunches on the edges of the segments, liberate swarming cells whose behaviour 
has not been followed. 

Codium has no well differentiated stalk or segments; the thallus is very various 
in form, and is differentiated into a well-marked pith and cortex, the tubes being 
mainly longitudinal and loosely packed in the former, while the latter consists of 
club-shaped closely-packed branches arranged at right angles to the surfaca In 
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certain branches of the latter swarmers of two sizes are produced. Analogy would 
lead us to suppose that at least the smaller of these are gametes, but their behaviour 
has not been observed. Some species of Codivm (e.g. C. tommtoavmi, with a dichoto- 
mously branched furry thallus) occur on our own coasts. The remaining CodiacesB 
are largely tropical, but very widely distributed. 

VaUmificecB . — We may include in this family an assemblage of genera whose 
thallus consists of a branching tube, usually forming transverse walls, but with no 
interweaving of the branches such as we get in Codiacem. 

The simplest type is found in Valonia, a form which at first consists of a single 
club-shaped cell, which produces a whorl of branches at its upper end. Each of 
these may again produce a whorl of branches of the second order. 

A group of very beautiful genera form leaf-like structures, the branching of the 
thallus taking place in one plane. Struvea consists originally of a single cell, which 
grows apically and becomes divided by transverse walls into a series of segments. 
Each of these segments bears a pair of branches coming ofi* right and left, and each 
branch behaves like the main axis. The secondary and tertiary branches thus pro- 
duced come into contact, fixing themselves one to another by means of curious little 
rosette-like organs called tenacuLa, and the whole thus forms a net-like structure 
with larger or smaller meshes between the branches. The definite usually oval form 
of the leaf ”, of which the main axis forms the midrib, and the primary branches 
the principal veins, is due to the latter, after they have attained a certain length, 
ceasing to produce branches on the side towards the base of the thallus, and at the 
same time bending forwards and inwards to join the primary branch next in front. 

Strwvea delicatula sometimes lives in the tissue of a Sponge belonging to the 
genus Halickondria. There is a reciprocal efiect on the form of the two organisms, 
the Alga only taking on the characteristic Struvea-iorm when part of its thallus 
grows out dear of the body of the Sponge. In consequence of this it was for some 
time not suspected that this sponge-inhabiting Alga had any connection with 
Struvea. Neither organism seems to sufier from the association, and there is some 
evidence for regarding it as a case of true symbiosis. 

Anad/yomem is another very beautiful form resembling Struvea in the construc- 
tion of its thallus, but with no meshes between the cells. It consists of two kinds 
of cells, the more elongated form the “ ribs” of the thallus, the smaller and more 
rounded make up the intermediate tissue. 

The genus Boodlea, in which the branching takes place in more than one plane, 
forms a transitional form connecting these genera with Cladophora, which is usually 
regarded as belonging to the Confervoidem. 

VerticUlatoB . — In this group of the Siphones the thallus consists of a long 
cylindrical undivided stalk, fixed below by rhizoids, and bearing above acropetal 
whorls of simple or branched appendages of limited growth. In some of these 
appendages gametes may be produced; zoospores are apparently absent. It includes 
two sub-families, the Acetabularieas and Dasycladem. 

AcstobiUonecB. — Fertile and sterile appendages distinct. Acetdbula/ria mediter- 
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rcmeai the lower part of the long cylindrical stalk is incrusted with calcium car- 
bonate, and fixed to its substratum by short irregularly branched rhizoids. The 
rhizoid-bearing portion is called the/oo«, and below it there is a thin- walled branched 
continuation of the stalk, called the hcLscil division. Near the apex of the stalk are 
borne 1—4 whorls of polychotomously branched sterile appendages, which soon 
fall off. 

Above these is an umbrella-shaped whorl of simple appendages in lateral contact, 
whose cavities are not shut off from that of the stalk. The whole of the upper part 
of the plant dies off each autumn, only the foot and basal division remaining alive 
through the winter. In the spring a new shoot is produced. Apparently after 
several years the contents of each simple appendage of the umbrella (which may 
now be a centimetre or more in diameter) divides up into a number of oval bodies, 
each surrounded by a fairly thick wall and containing chlorophyll and starch. 
These are the gametangia. After their escape by the dissolution of the umbrella, 
the contents of each divides up to form a number of gametes. Considerable pressure, 
caused by swelling of the ectoplasm and osmotic tension in the vacuole of the game- 
tangium, bursts off a lid at one end, and the gametes escape. Conjugation only 
occurs between gametes derived from distinct gametangia. 

DasycladeoB . — No distinction between fertile and sterile appendages. Dasycladus 
has a single stalk-cell fixed below like Acetahulariat but bearing very numerous 
whorls of appendages, which stand so close together as to give the entire plant 
a resemblance to a minute fox’s brush. Each appendage bears a terminal whorl 
of branches, and in the middle of these is a shortly-stalked, nearly spherical 
gametangium. The gametes conjugate, but apparently ordy with those from 
certain other plants. This fact at first led to the supposition that we had here 
a, physiological distinction of sex in gametes, which in external appearance are all 
alike. This is, however, quite an unjustifiable and unnecessary assumption. We 
have no right to predicate sexual difierences between gametes which do not show 
any of the well-recognized characters of male and female reproductive cells. The 
tendency to avoid pairing with closely related gametes, which we may call exogamy, 
is quite a distinct phenomenon, not only among isogamous Algce, but also among 
many of the higher plants, where it coexists with strongly-marked sex. The pheno- 
mena of self -sterility is on extreme case of this. 

Neomeris and Cymopolia are two tropical and subtropical genera, whose thollua 
is very strongly incrusted with calcium carbonate. The arrangement of the 
branches resembles that found in DasycladvSf but on the ends of the younger onea 
hairs are borne, which serve to protect the growing apex of the plant. In Cymo- 
polia, of which the main stalk branches, and the thallus attains a considerable size, 
these hairs are borne by simple branches produced on special constricted and uncal- 
cified zones of the stalk. The apices of the secondary branches are in both genera 
swollen up, and in close lateral contact, thus forming a continuous surface on the 
exterior of the plant. The calcium carbonate is deposited as a thick layer under^ 
ucath these swollen e nd a , 
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A whole series of fossil forms from the chalk and tertiary deposits serve to con- 
nect the various existing types of these and allied genera. 

Alliance VIII — ConfervoideiB. 

The Algm included under this alliance possess a type of thallus composed of dis- 
tinct and separate cells. These cells are united usually into linear series, which form 
branched or unbranched threads. In a few families, however, cell-division takes 
place in two, or even three, dimensions, resembling some Protococcoidem in the forma- 
tion of cell-surfaces or cell-masses. Zoospores are produced by nearly all confervoid 
forms. Aplanospores and akinetes are common. The gametes may be isogamous, 
or they may show marked sexual differentiation. 

Families: UlvacecB, Ulotrichacm, Cylirid/rocapaaceoBt (EdogoniaceoSt Clado- 
phorobcea, GomontiaceoB, SphceropleacecB, ChoEtophorucece, Trentepo?diaceoB, Mycoi- 
deaceas, ColeochcBtacece. 

UlvacecB. — ^This family is usually regarded as the lowest of the confervoid series. 
It is characterized especially by forming cell -surfaces instead of hlaments. Zoo- 
spores with four flagella and isogametes with two, as well as akinetes, are 
formed in the group. Monostroma very much resembles Tetraspora among the 
Protococcoideffi, from which we may suppose the confervoid forms to have arisen 
in evolution. The thallus consists of a single layer of roundish or angular colls. In 
germination, the zygote divides to form a small hollow sphere, which splits, and 
extends itself to fonn a flat plata At first fixed by rhizoids, the thallus later Boats 
freely in the water. The chromatophore is a parietal plate, covering more or less of 
the cell-wall, and contains a single pyrenoid. Gametes (which may develop without 
conjugation), or zoospores may be formed in almost any cell of the thallus. 

Ulva differs from Monostroma in possessing a thallus of two layers of cells, 
those of each layer dividing independently of the other. The zygote germinates to 
form a fixed cell thread, which later on produces the two-layered thallus. Ulva 
latissima (the Green Laver or Sea-lettuce) is very common on the rocks of our 
coasts near high-tide mark. It forms large green wavy fronds firmly fixed to the 
substratum. It is sometimes used as an article of food. 

Enteromorpha is a large genus, several species of which are common on our 
coasts, and some in fresh water. The thallus forms a branched hollow tube, the 
wall of which is one cell thick. Any cell of the thallus may act as the apical cell 
of a branch. The apex of the branch is solid, but the cells soon round themselves 
off to form the wall of the tube. The gametes and zoospores resemble those of 
Monostroma and Ulva. 

Letterstedtia is a Cape and Australian form much like Ulva, but with a doeply- 
lobed thallus. Zoospores are produced only in the cells of the lobes. 

UlotHchaceoB. — This family contains several genera common in fresh water, and 
some marine forms. The thallus consists of an unbranched filament of cells seldom 
much longer than they are broad. The chromatophore is single, parietal, and of 
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very vmous foim Zoospores are formed in most genera. Gametes, where known 
are motile and isogamous. Aplanospoies and akinetes are very commonly formed 
under unfavourable conditions. ’ 


UlMruB (fig. 371). the best-known genus, possesses cells of very variable length. 
The chromatophore, which contains several pyrenoids. is an interrupted cylinder, 
and miiy or may not occupy the whole length of the cell. When the conditions are 
suddenly changed, zoospores or gametes are very readily formed, the former 1-4 
the latter 4-32 m a ceU. According to the size of the mother-cell and the number 
of divisions taking place, the size of the zoospores and gametes vai-ies greatly, the 



Fi'e 371 —Ulothfix zonata. 

* Tw o lllamontB of this plant « Escape of Kanietea in packets. • Spherical packet of gnineteB fi ee from the illament. * Sepnra- 
won of tile gametes. « aametes swimmliiK about, and pairing. « Productb of iialring of gametes (zygotes) attached to 
Bubstratuni. 7-* Zygote giving nso to zoospores i» Two zoospores. » x 260 ; x 400. (Partly after Dodel-Port ) 

only constant distinction between them being the number of flagella, which in the 
zoospores are four, in the gametes two (c/. figs. 371 and 371 ®). The zoospores or 
gametes escape from the mother-cell through a hole in the wall. They are surrounded 
by a bladder derived, probably, from ectoplasm. The swelling of this in the water 
helps to drag them out of the cell-cavity. The tension of the vacuole of the mother- 
«ell, which is visible among the zoospores or gametes as a smaller bladder, also assists 
in pressing out the mass (figs. 371 2 . 8 , 4 ^ zoospore settles on some solid object, 
^ind, after putting out a short root-process from its colourless anterior end, produces 
a new cell-thread. Some of the gametes develop parthenogenetically, in which case 
tJiey germinate just like zoospores, but produce usually smaller and weaker plants. 
"I ho gametes which conjugate (see figs. 371 ® and 371 •) produce zygotes which sink 
to the bottom of the water, and after a period of rest grow into unicellular plants, 
OiMih of which forms 2-14 zoospores (figs. 371 ®' ®). These probably give rise to 

ordinary plants. 
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The asexual generations of Uldhrix are produced during the autumn and 
winter, gametes being formed in spring, and the zygote resting through the summer. 
This course of events differs from that obtaining in most Algm with a similar life- 
history. Ulothrix seems especially adapted to life in cold water. 

HoTTMdivm is a genus whose members grow largely on damp earth, tree trunks, 
&C. The chromatophore is solid, with radiating processes and a central pyrenoid. 
The cells of some species divide longitudinally, so as to form threads two cells 
broad. 

Various other genera are common in fresh water. 

CyUndrooapaaceoB. — GyUndrocapaa forms unbranched threads of short cells with 
very thick walls, each thread being fixed in the young state by a cellulose foot. 
The gametes show a considerable sexual differentiation. The males are pear-shaped, 
elongated, yellow, with two fiagella at the anterior end. They are produced two in 
an antheridium, which is formed by the division of an ordinary cell into two or 
four. The protoplasm of an ordinary cell rounds itself off directly to become an 
egg, the wall swelling and bursting at one side to allow of the entrance of the 
spermatozoids. Parthenogenesis also occurs. 

(EdogoniacecB. — (Edogonmm has a thallus consisting of an unbranched thread, 
of rather long cells, of which the basal one is fixed to some solid object. The 
chromatophore often forms a continuous parietal layer containing several pyrenoids. 
All the cells, except the basal one, are capable of division. When division is going 
to occur a rim of cellulose is formed inside the cell close to the upper transverse 
wall. After the nucleus has divided, and the new transverse wall is formed, the rim 
is opened, as it were, by a circular cut from without, and the tension of the cell 
causes a pulling-out of the substance of the rim. The result is the intercalation 
of a new cylindrical piece of cell -wall in the upper daughter-cell. The young 
transverse wall now moves up to the lower edge of the intercalated piece of mem- 
brane. The latter soon acquires the ordinary thickness of a side wall, but the 
segment of the old cell-wall above the spot at which the rim was formed remains 
projecting beyond the new piece like the eaves of a house beyond its side walls. 
After the cell has divided again, another projecting piece will be left in the same 
way, and the series of eave-like projections so formed are a very characteristic 
feature of the cells of an (Edoponium-thread. The zoospores of (Edogvnmm are 
formed singly in the cells of a thread. The entire cell-body, with the exception of 
the ectoplasm, rounds itself off and escapes from the cell by a split in the wall 
An anterior circlet of cilia surrounds the colourless “mouth place,” of the zoospore. 
In germination, the zoospore fixes itself by the mouth place, sending out short fixing 
processes, puts on a cell-membrane, and then grows out to form a new thread 

The gametes of (Edogoniwm are sexually differentiated. 

The oogonium is formed by the swelling-up of the uppermost daughter-cell after 
a division. The contents round off to form a single large oosphere. Either a round 
hole appears in the wall, or a circular split is formed at the upper end of the 
oogonium, the part of the filament above rotating through a few degrees so as to 
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leave an opening. A certain amount of the protoplasm of the oosphere is extruded 
at this spot, and forms a sort of canal of mucilage, through which a spermatozoid 
passes in fertilization. The spermatozoids are produced one or two in an anther- 
idium, which are short cells poor in chlorophyll, formed by the repeated division of 
certain cells of a thread. The spermatozoids resemble small zoospores. In some 
coses they are not produced directly from the cells of a thread, but the latter give 
rise to special zoospores called and^oaporeSt which escape and settle either on or in 
the immediate neighbourhood of an oogonium. The androspore then germinates, 
producing a small structure called a dwarf male. This consists of a veiy few cells, 
one or more of which become ontheridia, and opening by a lid, gives rise to sper- 
matozoids, one of which pierces the canal of the oogonium, and fuses with the 
oosphere. The oospore, which is of a red or brown colour, produces four zoospores 
in germination. 

BuLbocJuete is a genus resembling (Edogonium in its life -history, but consists 
of a branched thread, only the basal cell being capable of dividing. The cells 
bear characteristic hairs, swollen at the base, whence the name of the genus. 

Species of (Edogoniwm and BulhochoBte, which are both genera of considerable 
size, are found in our ponds and ditches. 

The next three families are distinguished from all other Gonfervoidece by pos- 
sessing more than one nucleus in each cell 

CladophoracecB. — Cladophora is a veiy widely distributed genus, inhabiting both 
fresh and salt water. A great number of species have been described, but it is 
doubtful whether many of the forms are entitled to specific rank. 

The thallus has a veiy characteristic habit. It is fixed below by an elongated 
basal cell, and is profusely branched, sometimes forming a spherical mass. The 
elongated cells possess parietal chromatophores, which cover the whole cell-wall, 
and possess many pyrenoids. Sometimes the chlorophyll-layer is separable into 
distinct angular plates. There are many nuclei in the layer of protoplasm imme- 
diately within the chlorophyll. 

Many zoospores are produced in each cell. The nuclei divide a good deal, the 
pyrenoids disappear, and the protoplasm then divides into a number of separate 
masses, each of which forms a single zoospore with either four or two flagella. 
Gametes with two flagella are formed in many species quite like the zoospores. 
The zygote germinates directly to form a new CJodoy^oro-plant. 

The CladophoracesB show on the one hand a transition to the Siphonem, and on 
the other, through certain genera with unbranched thallus and few nuclei in each 
cell, to the UlotrichacesB. 

Gomon^iocecs. — Oomontia polyrhiza is an isolated form which perforates the 
shells of various marine molluscs, such as the whelk, the oyster, the mussel, &c. 
The thallus radiates on the surface of the shell, and sends branches into the sub- 
stance, gradually disintegrating it. Certain branches become zoosporangia or 
aplanosporangia; these lose their attachment to the thallus and form fresh rhizoids. 
The zoospores are pear-shaped, and germinate directly to form a new thallus. 
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SphceropleacecB. — Sphceroplea a/nnvZina is a curious Alga which appears occa- 
sionally on flooded fields or in other situations. Its thallus consists of simple 
threads of cells which are of very various length, sometimes enormously long. The 
side walls are thin, but the transverse walls are often thick, and both are liable to 
have curious thick and quite irregular projections of cellulose. The chromatophores 
form irregular rings at intervals, and contain many pyrenoids. There are many 
nuclei, and several variable vacuoles in each cell. All the cells may produce sexual 
organs, the threads being either moncecious or dicecious. The contents of the cells 
which become antheridia become yellow-red, and break up to form a great number 
of elongated, pointed spermatozoids. These escape through small holes in the wall. 
In the oogonia the protoplasm divides to form one or two series of spherical 
oosphercs, each with a colourless spot. Tlie oospore has three membranes, of which 
the outermost is folded so as to give the oospore a star-like appearance. 

In germination the oospore produces 1-8 zoospores, which have a green posterior 
and a pale-red anterior end. Each eventually stretches itself to form a spindle- 
shaped cell, and a multiplication of nuclei and pyrenoids takes place before trans- 
verse divisions occur and a new Sphceroplea-^lameTit is produced. Parthenogenesis 
occurs, but apparently no zoospores are formed other than those produced in the 
germination of the oospore. 

CkoBtophoracecB , — This family contains forms with a branching thallus, the 
branches often ending in fine hairs. The chromatophore is parietal, with one or 
more pyrenoids. Zoospores with two or four, and gametes with two flagella are 
produced. 

Stigeoclonium, Brapamaldia, and Chadophora are three genera common in fresh- 
water in this country, and all very slimy to the touch. In the first-named genus the 
thallus is fixed by means of a basal disc of cells, the 8ole\ the branching is simple 
and irregular, the branches often ending in long multicellular hairs. Drapn't'naldia 
shows a marked distinction between axis and appendages. The axial cells are 
much larger, and at the same time poorer in chlorophyll than those of the branches. 
The branches come off in bunches, and often end in many-celled hairs. The chro- 
matophore possesses many pyrenoids varying in number according to the size of 
the cell. Cha’to 2 >hora possesses a thallus whose threads radiate and branch in all 
directions. The whole is surrounded by a mucilaginous investment of considerable 
firmness, sometimes almost leathery in consistence, so that a ChcBtophorOr-^lant has 
the appearance of a slimy green ball. 

There are several other genera belonging to this family, many of them being 
epiphytic or endophytic. Entoderma lives in the cell-membranes of the Brown 
Sea-weed Ectocarpiva. 

Trentepohliacece . — This family differs from the last in possessing no hairs, and in 
forming its zoospores in special zoosporangi& 

TrentepofUia is a fairly large genus containing forms mostly living in the air 
on damp stones and similar situations. The thallus consists of rounded thick-walled 
cells, and is dichotomously or irregularly branched, partly creeping, partly upright. 
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The chromatophores are many, disc-like, and angular, with no pyrenoids. The cell- 
contents is usually much marked with hsdmatcchrome. The zoosporangia and gamet- 
angia are usually terminal, often swollen cells. The gametes and zoospores are 
much alike. Trentepohlia lolithua, growing on damp stones, is known as the 
" Violet-stone ” from possessing a scent which recalls that of violets. T. umbrvm is 
often attacked by lichen-forming Fungi. T. apongophila inhabits the jelly of 
Ephydatia (Spongilla) fiuviatilis in a certain volcanic lake in Sumatra. The 
situation is very advantageous to the Alga, but the Sponge seems to suffer from 
the piercing of its tissue by the guest. TrichophiLua is a nearly allied form which 
lives in the hollow hairs of the Three-Toed Sloth. 

MycoideaceoB. — ^Thesc are epiphytic or parasitic forms nearly allied to the two 
preceding families, and probably derived from one of them. They form regular 
discs of cells often attached to the host by much-branched unicellular rhizoids. The 
disc grows by regular divisions of its marginal cells. Zoospores and sometimes 
gametes are formed in all or some of the cells. 

GhaatopeUia forms very regular discs of cells on fresh- water plants in Europe. 

Mycoidea (Mycoidea paraaitica) forms discs of cells between the cuticle and 
epidermal cells of Camellias, Rhododendrons, &;c. in the East Indies and South 
America. In this position it withdraws a good deal of water from the tissue of the 
leaf, and this leads to the dying of the leaf-cells in a gradually increasing area 
round the parasite. Eventually a hole is formed right through the leaf, and the 
Mycoidea-iYiallxia occupying a position all round the area of dead tissue continues 
to increase. Zoospores are only formed in the wet season, at which time alone have 
they any chance of swarming and germinating on the surfoee of the leaf. In this 
position primary (embryonic) discs are formed, many of which die, and others are 
attacked by Fungi to form Lichens, but some succeed in sending processes through 
the cuticle and establishing themselves below. 

Goleochoitacece. — This family contains a single small genus, ColcochaBte, which 
forms radiating, dichotomously branching rows of cells, usually on the surface of 
other plants in fresh-water. If the cell-rows are in lateral contact, a close disc is 
formed (C. acutata), if separate a looser one ((/. aoluta), or the branching may be 
rather irregular (C7. divergena). The chromatophore is parietal and disc-shaped, 
and contains a single pyrenoid. 

Zoospores can be produced in all or only the end cells of the rows. A single one 
is formed from each cell In germination a new plant is directly formed. 

Goleochoate is oogamous, the plants being either moncecious or dioecious. The 
oogonium is always formed from the end cell of a row. The cell swells and puts 
out a narrow tube which opens at the end, and extrudes a drop of mucilage. The 
protoplasm of the swollen basal part then rounds itself oif. In the forms with a 
disc-shaped thallus, the antheridia are produced by the division into four of the 
members of certain cell-groups. Each daughter-cell (ontheridium) then liberates a 
single spermatozoid. In the branching forms certain end cells form flask-shaped 
swellings (antheridia), which are cut off from the mother-cell by transverse walls. 
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Each antheridium then liberates a spennatozoid. Fertilization has not been observed, 
but there can be no doubt that a spennatozoid passes down the neck of the oogonium 
and fuses with the oosphere. Subsequently the neck of the oogonium breaks off, 
the oospore puts on a cell-wall, and the neighbouring cells branch so as to form a 
closely investing cortex of cells round the oospore. The contents of these cortical 
cells turn red-brown; and after a resting stage the cortex comes off, the oospore 
having in the meanwhile divided to form a disc of cells, each of which gives rise to 
a zoospore, which escapes and germinates to form a new plant. 

The structure of the oogonium, and the formation of a cortex round the oospore, 
as well as the formation of “ carpospores ’* by the latter, recall the simpler Bed 
Sea-weeds, a group which some authorities consider to be derived from some form 
like Coleochcete. 

The indirect formation of new plants by the products of division of the zygote, 
a phenomenon we have already met with in Pandorina, Hyd/rodictyon, Ulothrix, 
(Edogonium, and other forms, is probably the means by which the sporophyte 
generation of Mosses and Liverworts arose. At first the zygote gave rise at once 
to spores, but later on a certain amount of sterile tissue was produced in addition, 
and this formed the body of the sporophyte. 


Alliance IX. — Gonjugatfls. 

Families: DeamidioidecBt Spirogyracece, ZygnemacecB, MougeotiacecB. 

This is a very sharply characterized alliance of Green Algse. It is indeed 
difficult to determine its affinities. The forms belonging to it are especially charac- 
terized by never forming zoospores, and by possessing aplanogametea, i.e, gametes 
which, instead of escaping from the mother-cell and swarming freely, never leave 
the cavities of the cells in which they are produced. When conjugation is about to 
occur the two cells (gametangia), the contents of which will form gametes, approach 
one another, and their walls come into contact, either directly, or by the putting out 
from one or both cells of a short cellulose tube. The area of wall at the place of 
contact breaks down, and the whole or part of the contents of each cell then fuses 
with the corresponding protoplasm of the other to form a zygote. 

The chromatophores of the Conjugatse, though very various in the different 
families, are all very different from the types met with among the other Green 
Algae. 

I. DeamidioidecB, Cell -contents and outline symmetrically arranged on each 
side of a given median plane which is often coincident with a more or less deep 
constiuction. Often unicellular. 

II. ZygnemoideoB. Cells cylindrical, without median constriction, always form- 
ing threads. 

1. Spirogyracece. Chromatophores one or more, parietal, spiral 

2. ZygnamacetB. Chromatophores two, axile, roundish. 

3. JI£<mg€otiaoe(B. Chromatophore single, axile, plate-like. 
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DesmAMoidem . — The Desmids are a large family of fresh-water forms numbering 
over a thousand species. Perhaps their most favourite habitat in this country is 
the water which collects and stands between mosses and similar plants on imper- 
vious soils, lidany of the Desmids are among the most beautiful of algal forms. 

The great characteristic of the Desmid-cell is its almost invariable division into 
two symmetrical halves, often separated by a circular constriction (c/. fig. 372). 
The cell-membrane usually consists in fact of two distinct valves whose edges meet 
in this median plane. In cell-division these two valves are forced apart, a new 
cylindrical piece of membrane being intercalated between them. A transverse wall 



n?. 872. DesniiuB 

• JUieranteruu papUliftra. • JftercMteriac mona, • ConMOium polygonum. < Xanthidium aoulcatum. • Stauraiifrum 
/urcaturn. • JEuaatrum Mongum. ^ Penium Br^iMonii. • Clotterium Lunula. * Xanthidium oatoecn ne S(aur> 
aatrum cUternana (two v1owb)i Coamarium Utraophthalmum. Aptogotium Letmtdium. All tho flgureB matpiined 
about 200 tinios. 


is then formed at the equator, and each half of the new pie(^ of wall gradually 
assumes the characters of the old half -cell to which it belongs. 

The actual form of the cell is very various; it is often lobed, and its wall 
sculptured in various ways. A good idea of the shapes of some of the commoner 
I'ypes can be obtained by an inspection of fig. 372; see also fig. 25a, i, k. 

The chromatophores are also extremely various in form. A common type is an 
axile rod bearing longitudinal plates which radiate in all directions. Each chroma- 
tophore contains one or more pyrenoida 

The cell-membrane is usually perforated by series of regularly arranged, very 
uiinute pores which give exit to extremely delicate filaments of protoplasm. The 
projecting end of A<^ rch filament is surrounded by a mass of mucilage, and these 
“masses together form a complete sheath covering the entire cell, and sometimes even 
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groups of cells (c/. similar phenomenon in Diatoms, p. 626). Many Desmids possess 
the power of locomotion. Their movement is slow and creeping, and although the 
means by which it is brought about are by no means fully understood, it has been 
shown to have a connection with the excretion of mucilage, and to stand in relation 
with light and gravitation. Some forms (e.g. Cloaterium and Pemum, figs. 372 ^ 
and 372 have a curious rotating movement, one end being temporarily fixed while 
the other moves up towards the source of light. 

Conjugation takes plcuse as already described, the conjugating cells either 
coming into direct contact, or putting out short tubes. The conjoined tubes are 
known as the c(mjugation-canaL The zygote may be formed either in this or in 
one of the conjugating cells. The membrane of the zygote consists of three layers, 
the outer one being sculptured in various ways. In germination, the outer, sculp- 
tured membrane is burst open, and the protoplasm divides to form 2-8 cells which 
graduaUy take on the characters of the adult individual. 

The cells of the thread-forming Desmids (c/. fig. 372 '*) possess all the characters 
of the unicellular types, the daughter cells simply remaining together after division 
(which always occurs in one plane) has taken place. 

SpirogyraceoB. — This family contains the single genus Spirogyra, many species 
of which are amongst the commonest Algae in our ponds and ditches. They forin 
green or yellowish-green slimy masses on the mud at the bottom or floating at the 
surface of the water. Such a Spirogyra-msiSB usually contains several species, 
although the bulk of it is often formed by one. 

The cells of the difiTerent species vary much in diameter, from the delicate S. 
tenuiaaima which is only about one hundredth of a millimetre across, to S. (yt'oasa, 
which forms coarse threads as much as one seventh of a millimetre thick. Roughly 
speaking, the broader the cell, the greater number of chromatophores it possesses 
The smaller species possess only one spiral band in each cell (fig. 25a, V), ^ho largest 
as many as eight or nine. 

Each Spirogyra-QQlX is a cylinder, in most cases considerably longer than it is 
broad (though the relation of length to breadth is variable even in one and the same 
species), with a very delicate layer of protoplasm lining the wall, and a large central 
vacuole. Each chromatophore forms a band embedded in the protoplasm, and 
twisting spirally round and round the cell at an approximately constant angle. 
When there are more bands than one they cross each other at regular intervals, 
forming a beautiful lattice-work. In some species each band makes several com- 
plete turns in its course down the cell (fig. 373); in others, it may be inclined at 
such a small angle with the long axis that it makes less than a complete turn in the 
length of the cell. In 8. orthoapira the bands are practically parallel with the long 
axis, so that they do not follow a spiral course at all, but form straight bands. 
Each chromatophore may be isodiametric, or, on the other hand, it may form «• 
flattened band. In the latter case its edges are usually irregularly scalloped. A 
single row of pyrenoids at larger or smaller intervals is found in each chromato- 
phore. 
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EiOch cell contains a single nucleus which occupies approximately the centre of 
the cell. In the larger species it is suspended in the middle of the vacuole by a 
number of branching threads, many of which run into the peripheral protoplasm 
opposite a pyrenoid. This can be particularly well seen in the large S. crassa. It 
suggests that the nucleus plays some active part in the function of starch formation. 
In the smaller species when the breadth of the cell is perhaps not more than double 
the diameter of the nucleus, the latter often lies in the concavity of, and in contact 
with, a chromatophore. In this case the protoplasmic threads are not so obvious. 

All the cells of a Spi/rogyra-thresid are capable of division. After the nucleua 
has divided, a rim of cellulose is secreted in the equatorial plane of the cell. This 
is gradually added to from within, till a complete disc of cellulose is formed, sepa- 
rating the two daughter-cells. Curious folds 
are always formed on the transverse walla of 
some species. Each fold forms a circular rim 
near the periphery of the transverse wall and 
projecting into the cell cavity. These folds are 
sometimes completely evaginated, the transvei-se 
wall thus having its surface considerably in- 
creased and becoming strongly concave towards 
the cell-cavity. This happens especially when 
two cells are separating from one another, or, 
when a gamete is formed from a neighbour- 
ing cell. 

Multiplication is often effected by the break- 
ing up of a filament into segments consisting 
of a few cells each which go on dividing and 
form a new thread. 

Conjugation takes place in two ways; a zygote being produced either from 
gametes formed in two neighbouring cells of the same filament, or in two cells 
belonging to distinct filaments. In the former case a small swelling is formed 
opposite a septum, a small area of the septum breaks down, and the contents of one 
cell, rounding itself off from the walls, passes through the aperture thus formed and 
fuses with the contents of the other cell, also rounded off, to form a zygote, which 
immediately puts on a membrane, and enters upon a resting stage. 

In the second or “ ladder-type ” of conjugation (fig. 373, and fig. 25a, 1), two 
filaments come to lie side by side, and the contents of some or all of the cells of one 
thread round off, each cell-wall growing out into a short tube towards a cell of the 
other thread. Each cell of the other thread then either swells up towards this tube 
or puts out a similar tube, and the walls coming into contact are absorbed, an open 
canal (conjugation-canal) thus being formed between the two cells. The con- 
tents of the first cell then passes through the canal into the cavity of the second, 
the contents of which has also rounded off, and fusion occurs between the two 
gametes. The whole of the cells of two filaments frequently conjugate about the 

VOL. IL 



Fig, S7S.— Sjptroigyra. 

1 Two fllamentB commencing to conjngnte. 
I Formation of ayguteB 
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same time, and the series of conjugation-canals thus formed give the appearance of 
the rungs of a ladder. All the zygotes are formed in one filament, which we may 
consider as physiologically female, its gametes being relatively passive compared 
with those of the other (male), which initiate the process, and actively pass through 
the canals. The relative behaviour of the two threads shows that an influence is 
exerted by the male on the female cell, the former determining the outgrowth and 
direction of the tube belonging to the latter, as well as the rounding off of the 
female gamete. If the female tube is not put out opposite the male, the former 
bends round to meet the latter, and if the male cell dies in the middle of the process, 
the female tube goes on growing indefinitely, and the female gamete does not round 
itself off. The influence exerted is in all probability a chemical influence, a pheno- 
menon which seems to occur in connection with the process of the conjugation of 
gametes throughout the vegetable kingdom {cf. the remarks on pp. 68 and 413). 

The chromatophore of the germinating zygote is formed from that of the female 
gamete alone, the band belonging to the male gamete gradually disintegrating in 
the zygote. This is an interesting example of the reduction of the specially vegeta- 
tive portion of the male cell 

ZygnemaceoB . — The cell of Zygnema differs from that of Spirogyra (fig. 25a, m) 
in its remarkable and beautiful star-shaped chromatophores. There are two of 
these in each cell, occupying positions equidistant from the centre of the cell. Each 
possesses a rounded central portion, containing a single pyrenoid, from which thicker 
or thinner processes radiate in all directions. The nucleus forms a bridge between 
the two chromatophores. 

Conjugation takes place much as in Spirogyra, the zygote being formed either 
in the conjugation-canal or in one of the conjugating cells. 

MougeotiacecB, — This family is choi-acterized by the possession of single axilo 
plate-like chromatophores, and by the fact that part of the protoplasm of a con- 
jugating cell does not enter into the formation of the zygote. 

The chromatophore, which possesses a single row of pyrenoids, can alter its 
position according to the strength of the light to which it is exposed. In moderate 
light the plane of its surface is at right angles to the line of the incident rays, in 
stronger light it places itself in the same plane as these rays, so that they only fall 
upon its edge. In very strong light it contracts to form an irregular body in the 
centre of the cell. 

In conjugation the cells of two threads either put out tubes, and form spherical 
zygotes in the conjugation-canals {Mesoca/rpas-type), or the two cells bend towards 
one another, and form a four-sided zygote, one side of which occupies the centre of 
each cell. The wall of the zygote thus cuts off the two ends of the two cell cavities, 
BO that the zygote appears as if it were surrounded by four empty cells (Stauro- 
spermum-iype). These, however, soon break off. 

Oonatonema forms so-called aplanospores in the following way, A cell increases 
to double its former length, its contents (chromatophore, &c.) dividing into two 
parts. A swelling is formed in the middle of the cell, into which the two chromah'- 
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phores and the bulk of the protoplasm move from each end. A wall is now formed 
round the contents of this swelling. Although the behaviour of the nucleus 
not been followed, this certainly suggests a reduced process of conjugation, e«ch 
half of the cell representing a gamete. 

Mougeotiopsis is a genus whose chromatophore possesses no pyrenoids. 

Alliance X — Charales. 

Family : Cha/racecBy the Stoneworts. 

Are green submerged plants with segmented axes bearing whorls of leaf-like 
appendages at the nodes, upon which the antheridia and oogonia are borne. The 
antheridia are spherical and contain a large number of filaments, each cell of which 
produces a spermatozoid with two long cilia. The oogonium consists of an egg-cell 
inclosed in five spirally-twisted, tubular cells; on germination the egg-cell gives 
rise to a simple segmented filament (the pro-embryo) from which the adult form 
arises as a lateral bud. There are no swarm-spores. Vegetative propagation is by 
bulbils, detached branches, &c. This alliance, though placed here in sequence with 
the other alliances of Green Algao, is probably remote from them in actual affinity. 
The Charales form an isolated and anomalous group, and various views are enter- 
tained as to their true position. 

Members of this group occur very commonly in ditches, ponds, &c., and in 
brackish water. In the Norfolk Broads very extensive growtlis of these plants 
occur in the muddy bottom of the Broads, the living plants resting on the decom- 
posing remnants of former generations; in this way the bottom level is being 
gradually raised. 

Ohara fragilis (see fig. 374) is perhaps the commonest species of the group, and 
is cosmopolitan in its distribution. The plant is some 12 inches high, and consists 
of axis with whorled leaf -like appendages inserted at the nodes. The axis consists 
of a number of long cells (the intemodal cells) with which alternate the short 
nodal cells. The former remain undivided, whilst the latter originate the append- 
e.ges and also a number of tubes, which, growing both upwards and downwards, 
everywhere cover in the intemodal cells, forming a sort of cortex. The “ leaves ” 
have a structure essentially similar to that of the stem; they are, however, of limited 
growth (fig. 374®). They bear at their nodes tiny leaflets and the reproductive organs. 
The oogonia and antheridia occur together in this species (figs. 374 ® and 374®), 
the latter below the former. The antheridia are spherical orange-coloured bodies, 
consisting of eight shields or plates whose edges dovetail into one another; each 
bears a process (the manubrium) on its inner surface, and each of these manubria 
bears a tuft of filaments (fig. 374®), in every cell of which a coiled spermatozoid is 
produced bearing 2 long cilia at the tip (figs. 374® and 374 0- The shields now dis- 
articulate and the spermatozoids escape. The oogonia (or amphigonia) remotely 
resemble the archegonia of Ferns (cf. fig. 346*, p. 472). Each contains a big oval egg- 
cell inclosed in a sheath of 5 tubes spirally wound around it. The tips of these tubes 
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form a crown surmounting the oogonium (fig. 374^). At fertilization the spermato- 
zoids penetrate between the cells of the crown, so reaching the egg-celL The whole 
oogonium is soon detached and remains dormant through the winter. In the spring 
it germinates, pushing out a tube which becomes transversely segmented. This is 
the pro-embryo. From it, as a lateral bud, the adult sexual plant arises. This 
process resembles that of the Mosses, in which the leafy Moss-plant arises from 



Fig. 874.— Structure and reproduction of Chara fragilit. 


A portion of the plant a A piece of tlie axle with appendages, upon which are inserted the sexual oi^ans. * A single 
appendage, showing tlie flask'Shaped archegnnia and spherical antberidia. * A single authoridium. * A plate of an 
antherldluin wltli manubrium and whip-like filaments of cells containing spennatozolds. * Several cells from one of the 
whlp-like filaments : the cells In the middle contain eacli a sperniatozoid ; the spormatozold is escaping from the upper- 
most cell; the lowest cell is already vacated. * A single spermatozoid. > Archegonlum Inclosing the egg-celL ' nat size; 
*X10; •xlbi «xS5; •xlOO; exSOO; Tx600; ax&O. 


the protonema as a lateral bud. But the comparison with Mosses must not be 
pushed too far, as in CJuira there is no sporogonium. There are some 67 species of 
Chara, of which C. fvstida is also very common. Many of them are covered with 
stiff hairs, and they are for the most part brittle owing to the incrustation of 
carbonate of lime (c/. vol. i. p. 260). The phenomenon of parthenogenesis in Chara 
crinita has already been described in detail (pp. 463, 464). 

In Chara etdligera ( = Tolypdlop8i8 ulvoides) the nodes of the stem become 
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swelled out with starch, and assume a stellate form (starch-stars). They serve as 
organs of vegetative propagation. 

The other large genus of Characem is NiteUa. It is especially distinguished by 
the fact of its stems and leaves being destitute of cortex. There are 67 species of 
Chxx/ra and 77 of Nitdla, 

Characeous fruits (Oyrogonitea) are met with in large numbers in the lower 
chalk and in tertiary formations. Only rarely are fragments of the stems, &c.. 

Alliance XI. — PhsophyceiB. 

Families: EctocarpacecBt SphcxMa/riaceiBt GvMeriacmy Lammariaceob, FucaceoB, 

Includes the whole series of the Brown Sea- weeds, essentially characterized by 
the fact that their chlorophyll-corpuscles include, in addition to chlorophyll, a brown 
pigment, Phycophsain, which masks the green colour of the chlorophyll. The forms 
included under this alliance are all multicellular, and range from simple threads of 
cells to large complex forms showing a diiferentiation into a root-like attachment- 
organ, stipe, and expanded leaf-like frond. In several of these larger forms the 
internal structure almost rivals that of Flowering Plants in complexity. Within 
the limits of the group we find sexual reproduction, in some cases by the fusion of 
equivalent motile gametes (c/. p. 60), in others of well-marked egg-cells or sper- 
matozoids. Fertilization and the complete life-history has been studied in relatively 
few cases. 

EctocarpaceoB. — These are mostly filamentous and often branched. Attached to 
the branches are the sporangia and gametangia. From the former motile zoospores 
are liberated. From the latter similar bodies — the gametes — are liberated. These 
possess two cilia, attached laterally to the gametes. The process of fertilization 
has been followed in Ectocarpua ailwvlosvs. Certain of the gametes come to rest 
first, and these are approached by a numlxjr of other gametes, which swarm around 
them. Ultimately one of the swarming gametes fuses with the resting gamete and 
fertilizes it. This process has been thought to indicate the existence of a certain 
sexual differentiation amongst the gametes, the gamete which comes to rest first 
being the egg-cell. However, there is no demonstrable structural difference between 
them. 

Sphxicela/riaceoB. — The filaments consist of many layers of cells. Reproductive 
organs agreeing in the main with the last-named family. 

GutleriacecB. — Mostly branched, ribbon-like fonns. The gametangia are arranged 
in tufts, and the gametes differ in size, but both possess two cilia. 

LamiriaricbceoB. — Perhaps the most interesting family of the alliance. Many 
forms are known to liberate motile reproductive cells from various portions of their 
surface, but the fate of these bodies has not been ascertained. They are large marine 
forms, some of them attaining gigantic dimensions. Lam/inaria digitata, which 
grows in quantities near low-water mark on our coasts (where it forms a regular 
“Laminaria-zone’*), has a tuft of powerful roots holding it to the rocks, a long 
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stipe, and a flat, expanded leaf, deeply lobed like a hand. It is often met with two 
metres in length. The leaf is of a leathery consistency, and the flattened or cylin- 
drical stalk has a wide parenchymatous cortex and central “ medulla”, in which run 
curious tubes (the “ trumpet hyphm ”) which swell out at intervals, the swelling 
being traversed in a transverse direction by a delicate sieve-plate. The stem 
possesses a peripheral cambium-like zone, which adds each year a new zone of tissue 
to the cortex. The stems, which are sometimes found much tliicker than one’s 



Fig. 376.- LamlnoriacetB, with porforated fronds. 

1 Aganim Omelini (after Blocraux). > ThaWmophyllum iiaOiram (after Postela and Buprecht). Botli much reduced. 


thumb, show in section a series of rings, reminding one of the annual rings of a 
dicotyledonous stem. A long ribbon-like form, L. aaccharina, is also common on 
our shores. In other forms the frond is branched and often curiously appendaged 
at the base. In the two genera represented in the accompanying illustration (figs. 
375 ^ and 375 Agarvm (from the North Atlantic) has a simple, Thallaaiophyllum 
(North Pacific) a compound frond. In both the fronds are perforated or fenestrated. 
Leasonia (Southern Pacific) attains to tree-like dimensions and is much branched; 
it has a stem as thick as a man’s thigh. But the two most impressive genera are 
Macrocystia and Nereocyatia, The former, which occurs throughout the southern 
oceans and on the western coast of N. America, consists of a long stalk, sometimes 
attaining a length of 300 metres, but in thickness not exceeding a penholder. To 
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this stalk are attached a series of long ribbon-like leaves, each of which, just at its 
point of insertion upon the stem, swells into an air-bladder about the size 'of a 
pigeon’s egg. Thus the stem, which is attached below, is buoyed up, and the long 
leaves depend into the water. In structure the stem is not unlike that of a Lami- 
Tiaria; but it possesses in addition to the medulla, with its trumpet hyphas, a zone 


containing 

sieve-tubes. 


large 

which 


resemble those con- 


tained in the soft 


bast of a Flower- 


ing Plant {cf. vol. i. 
fig. 10 ^ p. 45, and 
fig. 125 ^ p. 469). 
Nereocystis, occur- 
ring on the W. 
coast of N. America, 
consists of a long 
stalk (attaining to 
a length of nearly 
100 metres), at- 
tached at its lower 


extremity and ex- 
panding above into 
a huge retort- 
shaped air-sac, from 
the surface of which 


a number of fronds 


(6-10 metres in 
length) arise. Like 
Macrocyatia, its 
stem contains well- 


marked sieve-tubes. 
It is used by the 
Aleutians as fish- 
ing-line. Of La- 




FIr. 370 —Fucus V0ticulom$. 


1 Vertical eection throuRh a female conceptacle. • A single oogonium from the conceptacle 
surrounded by sterile hairs. • A detached oogonium containing 8 egg-cells; the inner 
lamella of the wall is much swollen. * Liberation of the egg-cells. »x60; 

(After Thuret) 


minariacesB about 


90 specues have been distinguished (including 30 species of Lavtinciv'ia). 

Fucacew . — Includes a number of the larger common sea- weeds. They are 
characterized— like the last family— by a segmentation into a well-marked shoot 
and organ of attachment. The former is usually flattened and branched, and often 
bears air-bladders. Reproduction is by means of spennatozoids and non-ciliated 
egg-cells, which arise in flask-shaped hollows (conceptacles) on definite portions of 
the shoot or frond. Ahat urI reproduction by detacshment of fragments. 
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The Wnusk-genuB Fucus forms an exceedingly conspicuous feature of our sea- 
shore flora. The shoot is flattened and ribbon-like, branching in one plane and 
attached to stones, &c., by a sucker-like disc. In many species there is a midrib, as 
also air-bladders. The tips of many of the branches are studded with little rugosi- 

1 ties — really indicating 

the presence of pear- 
shaped hollows, the con- 
ceptacles. From the lin- 
ing of these conceptacles 
^ project the oogonia and 
^ branched filaments bear- 
ing antheridia respective- 
ly. As a rule the male and 
female organs occur on 
distinct plants, though in 
some species the anther- 
idia and oogonia occur 

« r side by side in the same 

a ^ ^ conceptacle. The struc- 

/V sexual cells 

U h y J /f fertiliza- 

(which occurs out- 

li _\\ / mouth of the 

/ conceptacle) have been 

Hi I / fully described on pp. 51, 

S 62; they are represented 

M in figs. 376 and 377. 

Sixteen species o^' 

K ^ are distinguished, and 

( they occur for the most 

^ part in the seas of the 

' ^ northern hemisphere. 

FI* Fvamu vesiculoms and 

> Vertioal lectlon through a male couceptaole. > A portion of one of the ehrubhy, m . . , 

branched haln bearing antheridia. > Spermatozolde escaping from the anther^ SBTT'OA/iLS are tiie COni- 

Mx»6i*'X"ihS^r •>'“! monesi Several other 

genera are represented 

in Britain, Pdvetia, AacophyUv/rrit Gystoaeira, HaUd/rySf and HimanthaJna. The 
last-named genus is altogether peculiar, and consists of a top-shaped body at- 
tached by its pointed end, whilst from the upper surface of the “top” arise 
several *ribbon-like outgrowths which branch repeatedly and attain to a length 
of several metres. It is upon these ribbons that the conceptacles are borne. Of 
exotic forms a few may be mentioned. Dv/rviUcea from the southern seas resembles 
a thick, fleshy LamiTiaria in habit; from the summit of its thick stipe arise a 




Fig S77.— Fueux wfffeufontM. 

> Vertioal aectlon through a male couceptaole. > A portion of one of the ehmbby, 
branched haln bearing antheridia. a Spermatozolde escaping from the anther^ 
Idla. a Spherical egg-cell with spermatozolde attached. ix60: >xl60: 
•.«X8M. (After Thuret) 
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fmmber of irregular fleshy lobes, which are produced into branching, whip-like 
filaments. Its tissues possess a curious honey-combed structure. It is stated that 
in Chili, &c., D. utilis is used as an article of food. Sargassum is distinguished by 
its high differentiation. It has cylindrical stalks bearing leaf-like appendages, and 
little stalked spherical air-bladders, and receptacles for the sexual organs. Some 
150 species of this very varied genus are known, scattered over the warmer zones 
of the world. Particular interest atbiches to the Gulf-weed (Sargassum haxicifervm, 
fig. 378) which forms the chief component of the floating masses of Sargassum in 
certain regions of the Atlantic. 

The Sargasso Sea has received its 
name from the enormous amounts 
of this floating weed which are met 
with there. It occupies an area in 
the Atlantic perhaps equal to that 
of the continent of Europe. There 
are two main accumulations, the 
larger south-west of the Azores, the 
smaller situated between the Ber- 
mudas and Bahamas, whilst connect- 
ing them is a narrow belt. The exact 
nature of these accumulations is not 
jiscertaincd. According to one view 
the Gulf -weed actually lives a pelagic 
life, growing and multiplying in this 
huge eddy in mid-ocean, and is 
thoroughly adapted to its special 
environment; whilst, on the con- 
tending hypothesis, the vegetation of 
the Sargasso Sea is purely ephem- 
eral, does not reproduce, and is con- 
stantly renewed by ocean currents, which bring with them countless fragments 
forcibly tom by tempests from the shores of Florida and the Bahamas. It is further 
alleged that the floating Gulf-weed is met with only in a condition more or less 
unhealthy (moribund) and in various states of decomposition. 

The weak point in the latter hypothesis is the lack of convincing evidence to 
show that 8. haccifervm grows attached in the region of the West Indies, &c., in 
quantity suflScient to supply the Sargasso Sea. Of another species, 8 . wdgare, 
there is plenty, but this is not the prominent constituent of the Sargasso Sea — 
indeed a trained algologist, in passing recently through this sea, examined samples 
amounting to more than a ton, but it was only 8, haccifervm he found. Here, 
evidently, is still matter for the leisured naturalist. 

Over 300 species of Fucacem (including 150 Sargassums) have been distinguished. 



Jig. S7B.— A branch of the Gulf-weed, Sargiumm haeeiftfwn, 
with leavee and alr-iaca. 
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Alliance XIL — ^Diotyotales. 

Family: DiotyotaceoB, 

A small group of Brown Sea- weeds distinguished by the fact that both egg-cells 
and spermatozoids are destitute of cilia. The sexual cells are contained in club- 
shaped vesicles, inserted in tufts on the surface of the plants. Asexual reproductive 
cells (*' tetraspores”) are formed in sporangia in fours. They include the common 
Dictyota dichotoma and the beautiful iridescent fan-like PadiTia pavonia. 

Alliance XIII. — Floridee, Red Sea-weeds. 

Aquatic, for the most part marine, plants, which contain in addition to chlorophyU 
a red or purple pigment, phyco-erythrin; the pigment, as in the brown sea- weeds, 
is confined to definite corpuscles. Reproduction is by means of asexual spores 
(tetrospores), and sexually by non-ciliated spermatia and procarps. 

With the exception of Batrcbchoapermumt Lemanea, and one or two other 
genera, the Florideae are marine organisms and inhabit on the whole a deeper zone 
than any other sea-weeds. Several views prevail as to the significance of the red 
pigment. As has been already indicated (vol. i. p. 390) the rays of light, useful in 
ordinary chlorophyll-assimilation, are soon absorbed, as white light traverses con- 
siderable strata of water. Such light as penetrates some distance from the surface 
is preponderatingly blue, and, as is now known, such rays are actually destructive 
of vegetable protoplasm. It may well be then that the red pigment serves to screen 
the protoplasm from the action of these rays, permitting the chlorophyll to make 
use of such of the red rays as filter to it; or — what is more probable — the red 
pigment is itself an assimilating pigment, either directly absorbing the blue rays 
and allowing the protoplasm of the chlorophyll-corpuscles to use their energy for 
building up complex food-materials, or indirectly (as indicated at vol. i. p. 390) by 
altering their wave-length they are made serviceable to the chlorophyll-corpuscles. 

The Floridem exhibit an enormous variety of form, and almost all of them are 
attached. There are the delicate cell-filaments of the CaUithamniona, the corticated 
Polysiphoniaa and Ceramiuma so common on our coasts, the fieshy cylindrical 
QraoiLarim and Polyidea, the flat and lobed Ckondrua and Oigartina, the leathery 
Iridcaa, and a host of others. One of the most beautiful of British genera is 
Ddeaaeria, with its creeping stalk and crimson leaves with midribs and veins. In 
some species the leaves are entire, in others their margins are sinuous and lobed. 
Of all red sea- weeds perhaps the Australian CUmdea holds the palm for beauty with 
its large latticed, rose -pink fronds. Certain groups, Corallina, Mdobeaia, lAtho- 
tka/ninion, &c., are encrusted with large amounts of carbonate of lime, and build 
regular banks and reefs under the sea. In all there are some 280 genera and 1800 
species of Floridess. 

Reproduction by means of asexual spores is a common phenomenon in the group* 
These spores, though not invariably, are most frequently formed in clusters of four, 
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and are termed tetraapores. In the simpler forms they arise in little projecting 
sporangia, in other cases they are on specialized branches or embedded in the sub- 
stance of the frond. 

The sexual organs, however, are very remarkable, and differ from those of other 
Thallophytes. The male cells arise from clusters of cells (ontheridia) at the tips of 
branches or in groups upon the surface of the frond. Each antheridium liberates 
a single, non-ciliated male cell termed a apermatium. The female organs or pro- 
carps consist of a filamentous receptive organ, the trichogyne, and a basal part, 
the carpogonium {cf. figs. 204 ^ and 204 ®, p. 53). Besides the carpogonium there are 
aiLxiliary cdLst to be described directly. The process of fertilization has been 
followed in detail in NemaXion since the earlier portions of this volume passed 
through the press, and we now know that the suggestion of an osmotic fertilization 
in the Florideao {cf. p. 60) is erroneous. The spennatium becomes attached to the 
trichogyne, and at this point the wall of the trichogyne is absorbed. The nucleus 
of the spermatium enters the trichogyne and travels down it to the carpogonium at 
the base, where it fuses with the carpogonial nucleus. The carpogonium now divides, 
giving rise to a mass of spores (the carpospores). In other cases the process is less 
simple. As before there is a trichogyne and carpogonial cell, but associated with 
the latter a number of auxiliary cells. The carpogonium when it is fertilized does 
not give rise at once to a mass of spores, but enters into a process of conjugation 
with these auxiliary cells, and from them the carpospores arise. This conjugation 
may be an immediate fusion, or may be brought about by the instrumentality of 
special tubes. Thus we may suppose the fertilizing influence to be transmitted. 
In some cases (as in Dudrcsnxiya) this may take place over considerable distances, 
from branch to branch. In the simpler forms the procarps are modified branches 
projecting freely into the water; in the more fleshy and ribbon-like forms they are 
sunk in hollows on the thallus and often associated with a large number of auxiliary 
cells. The trichogyne projects into the water through a small pore in the portion 
of the surface which roofs over the procarp and auxiliary cells. As a result of 
fertilization of the carpogonium and its conjugation with the auxiliary cells, a large 
mass of carpospores arises, which raises up the surface like a blister. 

Fossil remains of red sea- weeds occur under the name of Nullipores. These are 
the calcareous incrustations of the CcyraXliruis, MelobcsictSf L%thx>th<wtwio7i8, &c., men- 
tioned above. They occur in both the secondary and tertiary rocks. The Leitha 
limestone, largely used for building purposes in Vienna, comes from extensive nulli- 
pore banks in the Leitha Mountains, south-west of Vienna on the Hungarian 
frontier, and, just as in Paris many of the finest buildings ore constructed of the 
consolidated calcareous remains of Foraminifer®, so in \ ienna are the incrustations 
of certain red sea-weeds put to this purpose. 
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ClaM V.— FUNGI. 

Parasitic or saprophytic plants destitute of chlorophyll and for the most part 
possessing a mycelium. Sexual reproduction known and generally admitted in 
the Phycomycetes only. Asexual reproduction by means of spores and couidia. 

Sub-class 1. — Phtcohtcbtbs. 


Mycelium for most part unicellular, tubular, and branched. Sexual reproduction 
both by conjugation of equivalent cells and by egg-cells. 



Fig. 870.— Chjrtrldlscen and Ancyllatocea). 

>, «, • Lagmidium Babeiihorslii, parasitic upon Spirogyra. *, • Polyphagua EvgUnm. « lihizidiomyeeu apophysatus, paranitic 

on on oogonium of Saprtdegnia, 


Alliance XIV. — Oomyoetes 

Families: PeronosporecBf Saprolegniac&Bt Chytridiacea}, AncyliatacecBt 

EntomophthorecB. 

Mycelium often very slightly developed; asexual reproduction by means of 
swarm-spores; sexual reproduction by egg-cells. On the whole in this group we are 
dealing with Fungi which very nearly resemble the Algae of the Alliance Siphoiica 
(e.g. Vaucheria) both as regards the structure of their mycelium and mode of repro- 
duction. A loss of sexuality is to be noted in many members of this group. 
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Peronosporea , — Are mostly parasitic upon Flowering Plants, and the cause of 
many destructive diseases. They establish themselves by means of a branching, 
tubular, non-septate mycelium which penetrates the intercellular system of the host- 
plant (c/. p. 66). They propagate asexually by means of unicellular sporangia borne 
on branched hyphro which project from the stomates, &c., of the host (c/. fig. 381 2); 
these sporangia (or spores as they are sometimes termed) liberate on a moist sub- 
stratum a number of swarm-spores (figs. 381*'’^»®) which originate new plants. 


s 4 



Kig. 880.— Swann-BporeB in SaprolegnlBcen and Chytridiacew. 


' Achlya prohfera. a, >, * Snucessive BtagoB of Bwarm-Bpore-formatlon in Achlya prolifera. • Chytndium OUa, paraaltlc on the 
oogonium of the Alga GSdogonium ; development of swarni-eporoB. • Saprolefpiia laetea. » Development of Bwann-Bporea 
in the same. (Partly after Do Bary and Pringahelm.) *x20; *,■, *x400; axSOO; *xl00; ’ xSOO. 

Sexual reproduction also takes place by the formation of oogonia and tube-like 
antheridia. The latter become attached to the former (fig. 381®), and, putting oui 
fertilizing tubes which penetrate to the egg-cell within the oogonium, transmit their 
spermatoplasm. No spermatozoids are difierentiated, but the spennatoplasm travels 
c?i Tnasse. The fertilized egg-cell enters on a resting stage, and when it germinates 
may either give rise to swarm-spores (©^g- Cystopus) or grow at once into a new 
plant {Pythiwm, Peronospora). To Phytophthora infeataTis is due the well- 
known Potato-disease. The Fungus attacks the foliage and reproduces abun- 
dantly asexually. Later, its mycelium penetrates to the tubers and passes into 
a dormant state there. Consequently when stored these potatoes go bad, and if 
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used for planting are liable to reproduce the disease next year. Sexual reproduc- 
tion is as yet not certainly known to occur in the life-history of the Potato-disease 
Fungus. Phytophthora omnivora and Pythium de Ba/ryanum attack and destroy 
many young seedlings, causing them to "damp off". Various species of Peronoapora 
are known which attack large numbers of cultivated plants. P. parasitica works 
havoc amongst the Cruciferss; P. viticola (=Pla8mopara viticolay fig. 381) has 
been referred to as a deadly disease on the Vine; P. Vicias on various leguminous 



rig 881.— The Falie Vlne>nilldeir, Ptronoipora viticdla. 


■ A bunch of grnpee attacked by the False Vine-mildew. ■ Spores or oonidta on branched hyphae projecting from a stoms of 
a Vine-leaf. * Fertilization. * A single conldlum. • Swarm-spores arising within the conidlum. • A single swarm-spora 
1 nat size; ix80; •-•x860; •x880. (»-• after De Bary.) 

crops; P. Hyoacyami on Tobacco-plants, besides which there are many others. The 
effects of Cystopua candidAM have already been mentioned (p. 525); it is common 
upon cruciferous plants. 

About 100 species of Peronosporese have been distinguished. 

Saprolegniacece. — Are all aquatic and for the most part saprophytic; a few are 
parasitic on fish. In structure they much resemble Peronospore®. Swarm-spores 
are liberated in large numbers from the enlarged ends of the hyph® (fig- 
Sexual organs arise much as in Peronospore®, but although the antheridia develop 
fertilizing tubes in several instances, no case has been observed in which an actual 
transfer of spermatoplasm occurs. As a rule several or many egg-cells are produced 
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in the oogonia (fig. 382), and these germinate parthenogenetically. Although the 
sexual organs are still preserved in this group their function has been lost, leading 
the way to their complete atrophy in many other groups of Fungi. Many members 
of the group occur upon the bodies of dead insects and fish (6.g, various species of 




w 


Sa,proleg7i/i(if AchLycif AphanoTnyces), ApJumomyceB phycophi^us is parasitic upon 

Algffi (o.g. Spirogyra) and Saprolegnia 

Ferax upon Salmon, &c. ^ 

About 45 species have been distinguished. \v‘:^ 

ChytridAcbcecB , — Small parasitic aquatic 
Fungi whose mycelium is almost entirely 
wanting; they produce characteristic spor- 

angia which liberate uniciliate swarm-sporea ^ 

Polyphagua Euglence develops a very delicate / 

mycelium, of which the branches become mi 

attached to Euglena-cells (fig. 379®, two 
Eiiglenas are thus attacked), and from the 

iif 

central portion of the mycelium arises a \ V\ (v*;'?/ 

sporangium from which uniciliate swann- M 

spores (fig. 379*) are liberated. These in ^ 

turn germinate, develop threads, and entangle 
fresh Euglenas. Rkizidiomyces attacks the 

oogonia of Saprolegnias, sending a branching V 

mycelium into their interior (fig. 379 ®) and ul 

producing a pear-shaped sporangium at the ^ I*/ w,*;/./ \*> 

surface which liberates numerous swarm- 
spores. Chytridivm Olla (fig. 380®) pro- 
duces its sporangia on the oogonia of (Edo- 
goniwn’f its swarm-spores escape by the 

removal of a lid. m—AcMya lignicola. 

Over 180 species are known. ^ OogonJa with antherfdla ami fertilizing tubes ; no fer- 

ATicylistcbcecB . — ^Very nearly resemble the tiiuetioii hnpiioni, however. «An oogonium con- 

1 • talning egg-colli which have put on oell-walle with* 

OhytridiaceSB in mode of life, but diner m out being fertliaeA Iand*x400. (After Saohi.) 






Fig S8S.— AeMya I(|/nieofa. 


I Oogonia with antheridla and fertilizing tubes ; no fer* 
tlllzatloii hapitons, however, a An oogonium con- 
taining egg-cells which have put on oell-walls with- 
out being fertllbe A a and a X 400. (After Sachs.) 


exhibiting sexuality. Lagenidi/um Rahen- 

horatii attacks cells of Spirogyra, &c. The spores become attached to the Spiro- 
gyrcL-oeWs, and penetrate the wall (fig. 379 ^) by means of a tube which branches 
about within, forming a lobed, irregular body (fig. 379 *), which may open at the 
outside, liberating swarm-spores (fig. 379*), or sexual organs may arise inside and 
fertilization take place. 


14 species have been distinguished. 

ETitoTnophthorecB , — A group of forms almost all of them parasitic on insects. 
They are adapted to non-aquatic life, and connect the PeronosporesB with the 

-Zygomycetes. 

The tubes of these parasites having efiected an entrance into the body of an 
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insect, bud and sprout there with great activity. Ent(ymophthora radicam commonly 
attacks caterpillars of the Cabbage- white (Pieria Brassicaa), Having spread through 
its interior, it sends out tufts of hyphsB on the ventral side (hg. 383 ^), thus rooting 
the caterpillar to the substratum. It now develops hyphm aU over the body 
wrapping up the caterpillar like a mummy (hg. 383 ^). At the tips of these hyphaa 
conidia are abstricted and shot oif to some little distance (figa 383 ^ ‘). A con- 



> A CBterpillar of the Cabhage-white Butterfly attacked by Bntomophthon radieans. > The lame caterpillar fully Investrd l>y 
the I^igus. > Tufts at coDldla-beariug hyphio from the back of the oaterplUar. « Conidia separating from the tips of tiie 
hyphn * Disarticulated conidia. • A Fly attacked by £mputa Munca r Hyphie of limpuaa Musece, from the tips of 
which conidia are being shot off * Conidium Inclosed in sticky mucilage. nat size; >x 80 ; <,*,fx 800 ; ixfiSO 

(After Brefeld.) 


jugation of branches sometimes occurs, whilst in other cases fruits are fonned 
parthenogenetically. Empvsa Mvscob produces a disease common amongst flies in 
the autumn. The Fungus having effected an entrance into the body of a fly 
gradually fills it up with its sprouts. In due time tubes penetrate the surface and 
develop conidia at their extremities (fig. 383^). These are shot off as in the 
case, and one may often see flies stuck to the window-pane in autumn surrounded 
by a halo of these conidia (fig. 383 ^). 

About 80 species of EntomophthoresB are known. 
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Alliance XV. — ^Zygomyoetes. 

Families : MortierelleoB, 

Are mould-like saprophytes with a much -branched, non-septate mycelium, 
sexual reproduction by conjugation; swarm -spores never met with. Ihe com- 
mon Mucor Mucedo (fig. 384) may be regarded as typical of this group. Its 
mycelium establishes itself on the substratum, and develops long-stalked sporangia 
at various points on its sur- 
face (fig. 384^). In each 
sporangium (fig. 384 *) numer- 
ous spores are contained, and 
these can germinate, producing 
new mycelia on a suitable 
substratum. A conjugation of 
branches of the mycelium 
leading to the production of a 
fruit or zygospore (fig. 384®) 
occasionally takes place, but 
the sexual method of repro- 
duction is much commoner in 
other methbers of the group 
(c/. pp. 53, 64). The zygospore 
(or zygote) is invested in a 
strongly thickened membrane 
and can remain dormant for 
a considerable period. The 
hyplim in many of the Mucors 
can break up into continuous 
chains of cells which disarticu- 
late and propagate the plant; 

1 1 Mycelium with Btalkcd tporangia; X 40. > A single Bporanglnm; x 260. 

tnese oiishoots are known as S a xygoepore produced by conjugation ; xieo. 

chlamydospores or gemmsB. 

It often happens amongst the Mucors that although the conjugating branches are 
produced, they do not conjugate but each produces a fruit parthenogenetically. 
These, in contradistinction to zygospores, are called “ azygospores ”. Or, as in 
Mucor tenuiaf the "conjugating branches” no longer arise in pairs but isolated; 
these also form azygospores. Thus in this group, as in the Saprolegniaceae of the 
alliance Oomycetes, we note a tendency for sexuality to become obsolete (cf, p. 670). 
A good deal of variety exists in the Mucoraceee in the arrangement of the sporangia, 
lu Tha/rn/nidAur^ the sporangial branch ends in a large sporangium, and in addition 
hears laterally a number of tiny sporangia (sporangioles) containing four spores each, 

whilst in there is a further reduction, and the sporangioles contain 

voL. n. »» 
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but a single spore. Whilst the bulk of Mucoracess are saprophytes on animal ex- 
creta, &c., a certain number are parasitic on Mucor itself as well as other Fungi. 

The MortiereUecB, though in general resembling MucoraceaB, are distinguished by 
the fact that their zygospores become invested in a plexus of mycelial hyphss which 
form a sort of pericarp around the fruit. The base of the sporangial hypha also is 
invested in a sort of bird’s-nest. This condition is of interest as it leads on to the 
more complex fruits of higher Fungi. 

The Zygomycetes include 125 species. 

Sub-Clasa II. — Mbsomtobtbb. 

Mycelium multicellular; asexual reproduction alone is known by means of 
spores (not limited in number) developed in sporangia; or by conidia. They are 
regarded as occupying an intermediate position between the lower Fungi and the 
two large groups of higher Fungi, the Ascomycetes and Basidiomycetes respectively. 

Alliance XVI. — Hemiasci. 

Tube-like sporangia containing an unlimited number of spores. This alliance 
leads on to the Ascomycetes. 

Families ; Ascoidccs, Protomycetea, TheleholecB, 

These are mostly simple forms of parasites characterized by the indefinite 
number of spores contained in their sporangia. Some of them produce chlamydo- 
spores freely. Thdebolua is interesting in that its sporangium is inclosed in a 
cortex and may be compared with Mortierella of the Zygomycetes on the one haml, 
and with the corticated Ascomycetes (carpo-osci) on the other. 

There are about 20 species belonging to this alliance. 

Alliance XVll. — Hemibasidii. 

Parasites with a septate mycelium, which forms numerous chlamydospores. 
From these spores a promycelium is developed on which conidia (sporidia) are 
produced. No sporangia are formed. This alliance is thought to lead on to tlie 
Basidiomycetes. 

Families: UatilaginacecB, TilleOaceca. 

These are all parasitic forms, and are known as the Smuts. The mycelium grows 
in the living tissues of the host, and concludes its development with the production 
of chains of chlamydospores (cf. p. 673), which are provided with a thick 
membrane, and are usually dark in colour. It is in respect of this cheracter that the 
name “ Smut ” has been given. Very often these chlamydospores are produced m 
connection with the fruiting organs of the host-plant (various Grasses, &c.). 
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chlamydospores only germinate after they have been distributed, and in a very 
characteristic manner. A short tube is formed, and from this (the promycelium or 
hasidium, of, p. 674) conidia (=sporidia) are abstricted. In the Ustilaginaceas this 
basidium is septate and the conidia are abstricted laterally ; in the TilletiacesB the 
basidium is non-septate, and the conidia are abstricted as a crown at the apex. This 
is the main difference between the two families. The conidia, which are budded 
off from the promycelium, have the power of budding in a suitable soil with enor- 
mous facility, forming new conidia, and this may be continued for a considerable 
time. In this way the soil becomes thorouglily infected, and shonhl a young seed- 
ling host-plant arise, it is almost certain to be penetrated and invaded by one of 
these germ-like conidia. 

Ustilagiinaceoe. — These are the Smut-fungi properly speaking Usiilago segetv/m 
(= Ustilago carho\ the common Smut of Wheat, Barley, Oats, &c., has been very 
fully investigated. The cereals in question become infected when quite young by 
the tiny conidia, which put out delicate germinal tubes and penetrate the young 
growing tissues. Should the young plants escape infection at this stage, they are 
safe against the parasite, which cannot penetrate the hard, adult tissues. The tubules 
of the Ustilago penetrate from cell to cell, and take up their j)OBition at the growing 
point. Here they keep pace with the growth of the host, but the presence of the 
parasite is not manifest externally until the grain begins to ripen. As the grains 
begin to swell, the fungus increases rapidly, and occupies the greater portion of their 
substance with its mycelium. It thrives, of course, at the expense of the food which 
would otherwise have served in forming the embryo and reserve of food-material in 
the seed. Finally, the Fungus resolves itself into masses of black chlamydospores — 
the " smut" — which appear between the glumes of the ear. These chlamydospores, 
as already stated, after a period of rest, produce their promycelia and bud off 
conidia, which in turn bud off other conidia, and so the ground is kept infected. It 
was formerly a matter of mystery how the Fungus got into the host-plant, as traces 
of it were not recognized till it burst out in the ripening ear in the " smut ** stage. 
It is only comparatively recently that the period of infection has been lecognized, 
and the fact that the mycelium grow up, so to speak, with the host-plants^as fully 
realized. Ustilago Maydis produces hypertrophied growths on the JVlaize, and has 
been alluded to in a former chapter (cf. p. 624). Ustilago violacea attacks the 
stamens of many Caryophyllaceae, developing its chlamydospores in place of pollen 
in the anthers. Ustilago longissima is very common in the leaves of the aquatic 
Grasses Olyceria aquatica and G.fluilans; it produces its chlamydospores as Jong, 
parallel, black lines. 

More than 60 Ustilagos have been distinguished ; a large number of them attack 
cereals and other grasses. 

TiUetiaceoe. — Have on the whole a life-history resembling the UstilaginefiB ; their 
main point of difference residing in the fact that the promycelium is unsegmented, 
mid produces its fionidift r in a crown at the apex. Tilletia Triiici attacks wheat. In 
l^rocystis the spores are clustered into little balls, the accessory spores forming a 
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Bort of cortex around the central spore which germinates as in TiUetia, UrooysHs 
ViolcB is common on the leaf -stalks and blades of Violets. 

About 100 species of Tilletiaceie have been distinguished. 

Sub-class III. — Mtoomtcetbb. 

Mycelium many-celled. Reproduction asexual, either by spores of limited num- 
ber in asci, or by conidia of limited number on basidia. 

Alliance XVIIl. — Ascomycetes. 

Parasitic (or ^prophytic) Fungi, producing spores in special tubular sporangia, 
the asci. These spores, termed aacoaporea, do not exceed 8 in number. In addition 
to the asci there are subordinate conidial fructifications. 

Families: ExoaacacecBt Periaporiaceca, Pyrenomycetea, Diacomycetea. 

As stated, this alliance is characterized by the possession of sporangial fructifi- 
cations, consisting of tubular asci containing as a rule 8 ascospores. A number of 
such asci are shown in fig. 388^ with sterile supporting hyphse, the paraphyscs, 
between them. In addition to these ordinary and typical ascus-bearing fructifi- 
cations, secondary fructifications producing conidia or chlamydospores are largely 
met with; consequently many of these Fungi appear under several forms in addition 
to the aacus stage. The Ascomycetes are divided into families according to the 
characters of the ascus-fruit. In the Exoaacaceca the asci are borne freely and 
exposed on the mycelium; in the other three families in special receptacles. In the 
PeriapormoecB the group of asci is contained in a nut-like or tuber-like body; in 
the PyreTiomycetea the asci are produced in special pear-shaped excavations in a 
solid tissue which open by a pore to the exterior ; in the Diacomycetea the receptacle 
forms an open plate or cup, or sometimes an irregular body covered with tlie layer 
of asci. 

Exoaacacece. — ^This family comprises the parasitic genera Exoaacua and Taph- 
rina, the gall-like deformations caused by which were so fully described on pp. 524 
and 527. The tissues of the host-plants are penetrated by the mycelia of these 
forms, and the asci are produced over the surface of the parts attacked, generally 
bursting through the cuticle of the epidermis. Each ascus contains 8 spores, but in 
many species many more than this number are often found; this is due to the fact 
that the 8 original ascospores begin to bud whilst still within the ascus, producing 
a large number of secondary spores (conidia). Exoaacua has a perennial mycelium, 
and to its species are due a large number of the “ witches’-brooms ” and other 
hypertrophies. E, Prtmi produces the ” pocket-plum " (cf, p. 524); E. Alni^ncancB 
the curiously altered Alder catkins represented in fig. 368^ (p. 523); E, Carpini the 
birds’-nest-like witches'-brooms of the Hornbeam; E, defomuma the "curl” of 
Peach-leaves. Tapkri/na is largely a leaf-parasite, and its mycelium is not peren- 
nial. T. oamea causes blisters on the leaves of the Birch. 
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About 50 species of ExoascacesB have been distinguished 

Perisporicbcew. — Here are included ail forms in which the asci are inclosed in 
fruit-like bodies, i.e. the Mildews, Moulds, and Truffles. 

The Mildews are chiefly leaf-parasites, and spread their mycelium over the 
surface of the foliage and send their suckers (or haustoria) into the epidermal cells 
(c/. fig. 32 ®, vol. i. p. 166). In due time they produce their ripe ascus-fruits like 
tiny black grains scattered over the surface of the leaf. Each of these fruits con- 
sists of a shell-like investment inclosing one or more asci, each uf which contains 
8 spores. SphxBrotheca is the simplest form, there being but a single ascus in its 
fruit. 8* pannosa is the Rose-mildew, and 8. CastagTiei the Hop-mildew, a very 
destructive parasite in Hop-growing districts. Erysiphe has several asci in its 
fruits, and includes the well-known E. Tnckeri, the true Mildew of the Vine (to 
be distinguished from Peronospora viticoUi, figured on p. 070, which is the false 
Mildew). A tropical genus of leaf-parasites allied to our Mildews is Meliola, which 
is widely distributed. 

The Moulds include several exceedingly common saprophytes which make their 
appearance on the most various sorts of organic matter. The Blue Moulds, which 
occur on jam, bread, leatlier, &c., are probably the best known and most commonly 
recognized of all the smaller Fungi. These forms spread their mycclia over any 
suitable substratum, and penetrate it with their hyphte. Their usual fructification 
is not the ascus-fruit, but clustei’s of conidia, borne on erect hyphm, which stand out 
from the mycelium. Two common Moulds are represented in fig. 193, p. 18. Aaper- 
gillua niger (figs. 193^ and 193^) bears its conidia in spherical tufts on enlarged 
aerial hyphm. The swollen end of an aerial hypha is densely set with cylindrical 
cells, from which the conidia are abstricted one after another. PeniciUivm crusta- 
cevm (figs. 193® and 193®) is very similar, but here the conidia are borne on a 
hypha which branches near its extremity like a compound umbel. Another form, 
E'wrotium, is shown in fig. 385 p. 679. The ascus-fruits of these Moulds are not 
very conspicuous, nor are they always very plentifully developed. They arise on 
the mycelium after the conidial stage is over, and when ripe are about the size of 
small shot. They commence by the entwining of certain hyphal branches {Peni- 
ciUivm, fig. 193®, p. 18; Eurotium, fig. 385®, p. 679) which have been regarded as, 
representing male and female organs (c/. p. 60). That fertilization takes place is 
strenuously denied by many modem mycologists, and the sexual nature of the 
entwining hyphse is not universally recognized. Be this as it may, the result of 
the process in question (which also takes place in the Mildews) is the formation 
of a sinuous hypha, which becomes embedded in a dense cortical sheath which 
grows up from the mycelium close by the place of origin of the entwined hyphas. 
This is the young fruit-body; that of Eurotium is shown in section in fig. 386*®. 
From the central hyp ha numerous asci, each containing 8 spores, are ultimately 
developed (figs. 193^ and 386“). The ripe ascus-fruit, which frequently takes 
several months to mature, consists of a hard outer shell containing numerous asci^ 
(one of these fruits is shown in fig. 385 \ in the right-hand bottom comer); it is 
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able to remain dormant over long periods. AapergilJ/ua is sometimes parasitic, 
and is stated to promote a diseased condition of animal tissues known as m/ycoaia. 
A. fvmigatua is found growing spontaneously in the air-passages of birds and in 
the human lungs. 

Tvheraceoa . — These are subterranean saprophytes whose mycelia grow in humus. 
Their fructifications are solid, tuber-like bodies of various sizes. The Truffles 
(Tuber i^fum, T. melanoaporum, T. (jeativwm^ &c.) are well-known, and several of 
the species are esteemed as delicacies. In section the I'ruffle-fruit shows a curious 
mottled appearance due to its irregular chambered character. The chambers are 
filled with hyphoi which produce numerous oval asci, each containing 4 spores 
(c/. fig. 387 which represents an enlarged chamber); the spores are covered with 
delicate spines. The wall of the fructification consists of a hard parenchyma-like 
layer, and possesses a rough and warted exterior. As the fructification ripens the 
mycelium disappears, the Truffles being found detached in the soil. The spores are 
ultimately liberated by the decay of the fruit. Ela^homycea produces fruits about 
the size of a nut. The mycelium of species of this genus is concerned in the for- 
mation of the fungal investment or mantle of the roots of Pine-trees known as 
mycorhiza (c/. vol. i. pp. 249, 250); in the AmentacesB, &;c., neither the species uor 
group to which the Fungi forming this mantle belong has been ascertained. 

Pyr&nomycelea . — An extremely large and varied group, including both parasitic 
and saprophytic forms. The essential character of the family is the presence of 
flask-shaped chambers with a pore at the apex in which the asci are produced. 
The chambers, the peritheciat may be either solitary upon the mycelium in the 
simpler forms or embedded in receptacles of most varied form (the stromata) in the 
more complex. Sections of perithecia are shown in figs. 386 ® and 386 \ A great 
many Pyrenomycetes possess conidial as well as ascus- fructifications. The conidia 
may arise in tufts from the surface of the mycelium or in urn-shaped cavities — not 
unlike perithecia — which have been termed pycnidia. As a rule, the conidial pre- 
cedes the ascal stage. This variety in fruiting has led to the recognition of several 
forms, which are only stages in the life-history of one Fungus. Consequently, as 
knowledge extends, many of these supposed species have to be suppressed. 

Among the simpler forms may be mentioned Podospora, which produces solitary 
sessile perithecia upon its mycelium. Polyatigma ruhrvm, which occurs on the 
leaves of species of Cherry and Plum, produces a brilliant red spotting on the leaves. 
The mycelium permeates the internal tissues, and during the summer the conidial 
receptacles or pycnidia are formed. Later, usually in the following spring, in the 
fallen leaves, the perithecia arise, and the ascospores now liberated infect the young 
foliage in the vicinity. Kectria cinnahcmria, another fairly simple form, occurs as 
little red cushions on the branches of Horse-Chestnut, Elm, Sycamore, &c.; these 
cushions burst through the bark budding off conidia (this is the bright red stage), 
whilst later, as tiny lobes, the perithecia arise upon them, each lobe containing a 
single perithedum (this is the dull crimson stage). The number of simple parasitic 
Pyrenomycetes is almost endless. 




* Camywpt Taylwri, a pyrennmycetooi FannuB which attacks caterpillan; the branched antler-like rtroma hoe developed 
Irom the aclerotlum, and its lower warted portion bean the perlthecia. * Three perlthecia; enlarged. > A perlthecium 
In section. « Two aacl containing fllameutous spores * Vertical section of a perlthecium of Xylaria EypMyUnu 
* Ascus of same. 7 Mycelium of Ewrotium bearing a conldlal hypha (to right, above), a commencing fruit (to left), and 
a ripe ascus-frult (to right, below). ■ A couldiuni of the same being abstrlcted. • Entangled byplue from which a fruit 
Arises ; the spiral central hypha has been interpreted as a female organ, the tubes growing np the side as male. » a 
young fruit of the smha in section ; the aacl arise later from the large coiled central hypha. A single aaous of AtrotfuiiL 
*nntsiso; 4,«x600; »xl00: *-11x260. 
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Of complex fonns with, ctromata we may mention CordycepSf Xyla/rio,, mid 
ClavioepB, Cord/ycepa militoHa and other species attack caterpillars. The germ- 
tube having once effected an entrance into the body of the caterpillar and estab- 
lished itself in the superficial layers begins to sprout vigorously, these sprouts being 
carried in the blood to all parts of the body. The sprouts now grow into hyphse, 
and gradually the whole caterpillar is replaced by a dense fungal tissue which 
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Fig. 886.— The Ergot of Eye, Claoicqw jwrpurM. 

• Saf ol Byo showing two ulorotlA of tho Fungus. • Conldln srislDg from the mycelium which develojtt around the ovary. 
> Stalked stromata arising from the eclerotlum. « Longitudinal section through the head of a stroma showing the perl- 
thecia at the edge. • Vertical section through two perlthecin showing the ascl. • Asol. * Ascus liberating its Qlamentoui 
spores. • Filamentous spores. », » nat. size; «x200; «X40 ; *x60; • and »x700: •xTSO. (Partly after Tulusne.) 


maintains outwardly the form and appearance of the caterpillar, although of animal 
substance but little traces are left. This fungal mass is known as a aclerotiunif and 
it can remain dormant for some time. Ultimately a branching stroma arises from 
tho scilerotium {Cordycepa Taylori, fig. 386 p. 679), or, in C. milUa/riat several club- 
shaped stromata. These remarkable stromata are covered with little papiUm on 
their lower portion, and each of these papillm corresponds to a perithecium 
(figs. 385 * and 386 ®). The spores in the asci are long and slender (c/. fig. 386 ^). A 
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Pyrenomycete which produces an antler-like stroma resembling that of Cordycepa 
Taylori, and which is exceedingly common on old tree stumps, is XyUiria 
HypoxyUm. Indeed, the stroma represented in fig. 385 ^ would almost do for that 
of this Xylaria, It is purplish in colour below where the perithecia are borne; at 
the tips it passes over into a glaucous grey colour, this bloom being due to the 
conidia, which are abstricted in this region. Another curious fingered species, X. 
polymorpha, is also met with in similar situations. Clavicepa purpurea, the Ergot 










Fig. 887.— Varioui AiuoinyceteB. 

■ Section through part of a Truffle (Tuber mglanotporuim) showing a portion of the cortex (below) and a chamber containing 
oval aacl, each of which contalna 4 aporea > Vertical section of the apothecium of a dlscomycetous Lichen. Phyaeta 
adiaria (after Sachs). * The Yeaat-plant, Saodivtromyeea eeraviaaca «,*, • Single Yeast-cells showing development of a 
sprout. T A cell containing two sporea ix2U0; >XOO; •xeoO; ^-^xlOOO. (Partly after Bees ) 


of Rye and other grasses, is a very interesting form. The spores attack the ovaries 
of Grasses and invest them with a mycelium from which conidia are abstricted in 
large numbers (fig. 386 ®). These can at once infect new plants. Gradually the 
whole ovary is replaced by a mass of fungal substance, the sclerotium. In the 
4iutumn at the time of harvest the ears of Bye may be seen with these dark 
sclerotia projecting from them (fig. 386 ^). Care has to be exercised that they do 
not get mixed up with the grain, as the Ergot contains an alkaloid and other 
poisonous substances, and if intermingled with f(X)d causes a disease which has 
received the name of ergotism. The sclerotia remain dormant through the winter. 
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but in the spring give rise to their stromata, which consist of a number of orange- 
coloured spherical bodies borne on purple stalks. A germinated sclerotium is shown 
in fig. 386 ° The head bears the perithecia at its periphery (figs. 386^ and 386 ^), 
and in these are contained the asci with their filamentous spores (figs. 386 ^). 

In addition to the forms enumerated above, a large number of pyrenomycetous 
Fungi are found always associated with A1gu3 into symbiotic communities known as 
LicJLens (cf. vol. i. p. 244). Though in a strict systematic review these forms should 
be noted here, still, as Fungi from at least two other groups occur in similar 
relations to Algm, it will be convenient to treat them all under one heading, rather 
than scattered over the alliances with which they have a natural affinity (see 
LicheneSf p. 691). 

Diacomycetes. — These, like the Pyrenomycetes, constitute a very extensive 
family. They are characterized by the fact that when mature the structure bearing 
the asci expands into a disc or cup, so that the ascal surface is exposed; or this 
surface is spread over the outside of a fieshy receptacle. 

As a good example of a Discomycete, the large genus Peziza may be cited. 
They are met with chiefly on decaying vegetable matter, and in the various species 
the disc or cup — the fertile receptacle — ^is sessile on the mycelium. Peziza, veai- 
culoaa (cf. fig. 388*) is one of the commonest British species, occurring in hiumis, 
rotting leaves, &;c. Its cups (the apothecia) attain a diameter of 2-3 inches, are 
buff in colour, fleshy, and very fragile. The inside of the receptacle is everywhere 
lined with the layer of asci, with sterile hairs, the paraphyses, between (it is similar 
to fig. 388^). Another common species is P. acutcllata\ it forms little flat red discs 
about the size of sixpenny-pieces upon rotting wood, and the margin is set with 
hairs. Several of the Fezizas are stalked (cf, figs. 388 ® and 388*). P. cerwjinosa 
is an interesting form; it also is stalked, and grows especially upon dead branches of 
Oak. It permeates the wood with its mycelium, and this appears to excrete a green 
pigment which stains the wood in its vicinity. The stalked apothecium is also 
green in colour. This green-rotting wood is exceedingly common and is used in 
the manufacture of " Tunbridge ware”; the actual Fungus, however, is by no means 
so obvious, and from the majority of green-rotted branches not only has the apothe- 
cium disappeared, but the mycelium also. Kesembling a Peziza, but very gelatinous, 
is BvZgaria inquinana, common on decaying trunks of trees. Peziza WiUkommn, 
causing the Larch-canker, has been already referred to (cf p. 522). Nearly related 
to the Fezizas, and causing parasitic diseases of plants, is Sclerotim,ia. It possesses 
a well-marked sclerotium, from which stalked Feziza-like apothecia are producp<l. 
A species not uncommon in this country is Sclerotvnia tuheroaa. It attacks the 
underground parts of Wood Anemones and forms its sclerotia in the tubers of this 
plant. In the spring, instead of Anemone-flowers coming up, the sclerotium gives 
rise to* a number of long-stalked apothecia which appear just above the surface of 
the ground. 

Other more complex Discomycetes are the Helvellas and Morels, forms purely 
saprophytic. HelveUa produces a stalked receptacle, curiously folded (see figs. 388 
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and 888^) and plaited; the whole of the exposed surface of this receptacle is covered 
with ascL The Morel (MorcheUa escvlenta, fig. 388 possesses a thick stalk bearing 
a large fleshy receptacle marked out in pitted areas. Nearly allied is the genus 
Qfioglossvm, possessing club-shaped receptacles, black in colour, and covered with 
asci. G. difforme^ 2-4 inches high, is often met with among grass in the autumn. 

The Lichenea belonging to this family are treated with the other Lichens 
at p. 691. 

Reference to a small group of forms, the Saccharomycetes or Yeasts, may be 



Fig. 88a>-DlBComycetei. 

* The Morel (MorcheUa Mculenta). > Vertical aeotion of the fertile aurface of the Morel ahowlng live aacl with their aporei 
and fllamentouB paraphyaea between the aadL • Peziza (Helotivm) Tuba. * Anthopeziza WtrUeri. • Peziza venculeza, 
• HelveUa it^uia. r HelveUafiatuloaa. *. *, *, •.t nat aiao; •xi; 

introduced here. They constitute a detached family with ascomycetous affinities, 
and characterized by their very peculiar mode of life. For the most part they 
do not form mycelia, but increase by budding and by the formation of spores. 
8(iGch<M*<ymyc68 c&PBviaccB is the well-known Brewers Yeast. The cells are oval and 
colourless, and provided with one or more conspicuous vacuoles; the cell-nucleus is 
not readily demonstrable, though there is little doubt of its existence. Growth 
here is by budding, little processes being pushed out at the periphery at one or more 
spots and gradually enlarging (figs. 387* ® ®); ultimately they are cut off from the 
parent-cell by the completion of the membrane across the point of union. In this 
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way groups of cells may hang together in chains (fig. 387 for a short time, but 
they disarticulate sooner or later. As the substratum becomes exhausted the cells 
exhibit a tendency to form spores in their interior (2-8), the cell being as it were 
transformed into an ascus (fig. 387^). The special physiological activity associated 
with this and several other species is alcoholic fermentation (c/. vol. i. p. 506), i.e. 
the splitting up of sugar into alcohol and carbonic acid. J3. cereviaecB is used in 
brewing, S. ellipaoideua causes the fermentation in the juice of the Qrape. 

8. mycoderma forms a scum on wine and beer, and is of 
interest in that it produces mycelial tubes. 

In all there are some 40 species of SaccJuiromyces. 

Alliance XIX. — Basidiomycetes. 

Parasites and saprophytes, reproducing by means of conidia 
which arise on basidia in definite number. Besides these 
cliaracteristic conidia there are subordinate fructifications. 

Families: Uredine( 2 , AuricvlaricLcecB, TrermllacecB, PilacracecB, 
Dacromycetes, IlymenoTnycetea, Qasteromycetea. 

The Basidiomycetes are an exceedingly large alliance, and 
include forms from the simplest to the most complex. They 
all agree, however, in the production of conidia from a definite 
baaidiumf a character which gives its name to the group. As 
has been already pointed out (p. 674) there are two families 
in the Hemibasidii, i.e. the Ustilaginaceso and the Tilletiacese. 
In both families a promycelium or basidium arises from the 
chlamydospore; in the former it is septate and conidi^^ are cut 
oflf laterally, in the latter it is non-septate and the conidia are 
produced in a tuft at the extremity. In the Uredinese a 
basidium arises from each cell of the teleutospore (the probable 
equivalent of a chlamydospore), and this basidium is trans- 
versely septate, four cells being cut off at the end of the tube away from the spore. 
Each of these cells produces a. little process, and from each process a conidium is 
abstricted. In all the other families of Basidiomycetes the teleutospore (or chlamy- 
dospore) is suppressed, and the basidia are directly continuous with the byphsB of 
the Fungus. Otherwise, the basidia of Auriculariaceee, Tremellacem, and Filacracese, 
all belong to the type of the Uredinese, and are derivable from the UstUago-iorm. 
On the other hand, the basidia of Hymenomycetes and Gasteromycetes, and 
probably also of Dacromycetes, belong to the TiUetia type (c/. p. 675). The conidia 
do not arise laterally, but from four processes at the tip of an unsegmented basidium 
(see figs. 389® and 390^). The very general restriction of the number of processes 
arising on the basidium to four is without doubt a feature of some importance, and 




1 Portion of a liuuella of nn 
Agarteut with a baBidlal 
layer(troni which conidia 
ars being budded off) 
on either side. > Shown 
three basidia, more high- 
ly maguifled. from the 
baildial layer of the same 
fnngun; oonldla are being 
abstricted from the four 
prooesseg (sterlgmata) 
1x200, 9 x 600. 
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is a further justification for the inclusion of all these families— at first sight so 
different — ^in a single alliance. 

Uredinea . — ^These are the Rust-fungi, parasites for the most part on the foliage 
of higher plants. They are outwardly manifest in the form of yelJow or brown 


1 



Fig. 890.— BBiidlomycetra. 

^ Clavat »a aurta a Deedalia gwrema. *Maranmua Unerrimm. * Maranniw ptr/orana. * CratereUu$ elavatua. •Amanita 
phaUoidea. f A portion of the basldlal layer of the last-named Fungus showing the steiigmata and cunidia. ■ Hyditum 
imbrieatum. • Polyponu perannit. 7 x 260 ; the rest uat size. — ^ 

Spots and streaks, due to the spores, which are formed in masses on the surface. 
The mycelium inhabits the intercellular system of the host-plant, and draws its 
nourishment from the living cella The spores are regarded as chlamydospores, that 
IB to say, localized, thick-walled segments of the hyphse having the properties of 
i^productive cells. These spores are met with in three forms in the Urediness. The 
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Teleutoaporea (from reXein^i}, an end), which are the type most universally present, arise 
towards the end of the vegetative period. In the majority of cases they remain 
dormant during the winter. On germinating they form a 4-celled basidium, from 
each cell of which a conidium is abstricted. Commonly the teleutospores are in 
rows of two, i.e. constitute spindle-shaped, 2-celled bodies, each cell (spore) of which 
can produce a basidium. Sometimes the teleutospores are in many-celled rows, 
occasionally solitary. The Uredosporea (from v/ro, to bum) as a rule precede the 
teleutospores and germinate at once. They are oval and unicellular. The jEcidio- 
apores arise in chains in special receptacles (the mcidium-fruits) which are at first 
closed. Both uredospores and secidiospores differ from teleutospores in that they 
produce a mycelium at once on germination. They never form basidia and conidia. 
A fourth sort of reproductive organ, a secondary conidial stage, is often found 
associated with the tecidium stage; this is the pycnidium (c/. p. 678), a hollow 
receptacle whose lining cells abstract tiny condia. The fate of these pycno-coiiidia 
and the part they play in the life-history of the Fungus is unknown. 

There is thus in the Uredine® great variety in the kinds of reproductive cells. 
Some species possess all of them and produce them one after another upon the same 
host-plant (e.g. Pucci/nia galii and P. primulon); others possess teleutospores only 
or teleutospores and one of the other types, whilst in others again all the forms are 
present, but they are not developed upon the same host-plant. This latter property 
of developing the different stages on two host-plants (known as heterosciam) is 
by no means uncommon amongst the Uredinese. It is remarkable enough to merit 
a short description here, though, of course, any exluiustive account of the family as 
a whole is impossible. The following are well-known cases of hetercecism. Coleo- 
aporium aenecionia, which produces its uredospores and teleutospores on the 
Groundsel (Seriecio vulgarie), its mcidiospores on Pinua aylveatria (the latter stage 
formerly known as Peridermium pint); Puccinia graminia, which produces its 
uredospores and teleutospores on Wheat and other grasses, its secidiospoiLc. on the 
Barberry (this stage formerly known as jEddium berberidia)] Qymnoaporangiwm 
juniperinum, which produces its teleutospores on the Juniper, its secidiospores on 
the Mountain Ash {Pyrua aucuparia). These three may serve as types of a very 
large number of similar forms. Pv^cinia graminiaf the Rust of Wheat, is the most 
famous of all. The secidium-stage (accompanied by pycnidia) arises in spring on 
the foliage of the Barberry and the secidiospores here produced cannot germinate 
on the same host, but only on Wheat, Oats, Rye, or some other Grass. Here a now 
mycelium is established bearing first uredospores and later on teleutospores. The 
uredospores can germinate at once on other grasses, but the teleutospores remain 
dormant through the winter, and in spring give rise to basidia from which conidia 
are abstricted; these conidia can germinate only on the Barberry — ^not on grasses— 
and from the mycelium which arises from them fresh eecidium-fruits are developed. 
In the absence of either host-plant (i.e, of the Barbeny or of suitable Grasses) the 
life cycle of the Puccinia is of course interrupted. For the extermination of the 
Rust disease of cereals the removal of Barberry bushes is an obvious measure. 
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parts of Europe, however {e.g. many upland valleys in Switzerland) this precaution 
is not taken and the ^cidittm-covered Barberries and rusted crops may bo seen 
standing side by side. It is true the rust does not destroy the wheat crop entirely 
but it seriously diminishes the yield of grain. Xong before the life-history of the 
Bust-fungus had been scientifically traced the Barberry was known to have an 
evil influence upon cereals. So long ago as 1760 the state legislature of Massa- 
chusetts passed an Act^ compelling the inhabitants to extirpate all Barberry bushes. 
The main facts connected with the life-history of Gy 7 nno 8 porangiu, 7 n> have already 
been mentioned (cf. p. 522), and the two stages are represented on p. 621. The 
projecting lobes on the Juniper (fig. 367 \ page 521) consist of masses of teleuto- 
spores embedded in mucilage. When wetted they swell up, the basidia are pro- 
duced and the conidia abstricted; the latter are then blown away and, should they 
alight upon the young foliage of a suitable member of the Pomaceae, penetrate the 
tissues and produce the jEcidium stage. The effects of various other members of 
this group are referred to on pp. 524, 525. Between four and five hundred parasitic 
Uredinese have been distinguished. 

AuriculariaceoB. — Include the well-known Jew's-ear Fungus {Auricularia 
8ambu(yina) not infrequent on dead branches of tlie Elder. From its fertile surface 
basidia with conidia resembling those of the last family are produced, but the 
basidia are continuous with the hyphae of the Fungus, no chlainydospores being 
produced 

TremellaceGB. — Gelatinous forms found on rotting tree-trunks. Their substance 
is curiously lobed and plaited; TremeUa Meaenterica, which forms large gelatinous 
orange masses on dead branches, is the commonest of them. 

PilacracecB. — Include a single genus only, Pilacre) it grows on Beech-bark, 
and consists of a spherical head mounted on a stalk. It is of interest because its 
basidia (from which the conidia are abstricted) are inclosed in a loose layer of 
hyphm — the outward continuations of the hyphss upon which the basidia are 
borne — and it is thought to lead towards the family of the Gasteromycetes, in 
which the basidia are entirely covered in. 

Dacromycetea. — Gelatinous forms resembling the Tremellaceae. Tl»ey approach 
the Hymenomycetes in that their basidia are destitute of septa. The processes 
from which the conidia are abstricted are very long. Dacromycea deliqueacena is 
common as a red-coloured tough gelatinous mass on wooden palings. 

HyTnenomycetea. — An extensive family characterized by the production of a 

*Thb Bakbkrbt Law op MAMACHnasTTS.— Anno Beerni Ro^ Ooorgii II. ViooBimo Ootavo, Ohap. X. 
(publiahod January 18 , 1766 ). 

An Act to prevent Damage to EnglUh Orain arinngfrom Barherry Bvehee. 

Whereas it has been found by experience, that the Blasting' of Wheat and other LngfliBh g^rain is often 
occasioned by Barberry Bushes, to the gpreat loss and damage of the inhabitants of tho Province ; 

Be it therefore enacted by the Govemour, Counefl, and House of Kepresontativea, that whoever, whether 
community or private peraon, hath any Barberry BushM standing or growing in his or their Ijand, within any of 
the Towns in this Province, he or they shall cause the same to be extirpated or destroyed on or before the 
thirteenth Day of June, Anno Domini One Thousand Seven Hundred and Sixty. And so forth. (From Plow- 
right’s BrUuk Uredinea. ) 
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fertile surface (the hymenium) consisting of basidia with 4 processes (or sterig- 
mata) from each of which a conidium (or basidioapore) is abstrioted. Typical 
basidia are represented in fig. 389 \ p. 684, and fig. 390 ^ The hymenium in this 
group is exposed at the time when the basidiospores are produced. 

As in the Ascomycetes, so here, there is an extensive range of forms from simple 
to complex. Simplest of all are the Exobaaideoa, mostly parasites on Ericacesa. 
ExobaaiMum Rhododendri, which causes the Alpine Rose apples, has already been 
mentioned (p. 520), as also E, Vacdnii and E. Lauri (p. 526). The hymenium in 
these simple forms is produced over the whole surface of the hypertrophy or 
blister caused by the Fungus. In the Telephorecs a definite tissue bearing the 
hymenium is developed; this is termed the hymenophore or fructification. In the 
simple Cortidum this forms smooth sheets of waxy nature everywhere encrusting 
the substratum. The basidia occur over the free surface. Sterevm, also very 
common on old trunks, forms leathery plates usually attached laterally or stalked. 
The hymenium is on the smooth under surface, whilst the upper surface of the 
fructification is more or less velvety. Graterdlua (fig. 390 ^), laterally attached, is 
hollowed out above; the under surface is the fertile one. In the ClavaricB the 
fructification is club-shaped and fleshy, and covered externally by the hymenium — 
as in the sulphur-yellow Clavaria incaqualia very common on grass lawns and 
pastures — or it is branched and coral-like as in Clavaria av/rea (fig. 390 ^). In the 
Hyd/aecB there is a well-marked distinction into a stalk and cap (known as the 
pUma)\ the hymenium is on the under surface, and is in the form of a number of 
crowded spines or teeth (e.g. Hydnvm imhricatum, fig. 390®). The Polyporeoa form 
a large and important group, characterized by the fact that the hymenium has the 
form of a number of pits, tubes, or meshes, usually on the under surface of the 
fructification. The simplest of these is the Dry-rot Fungus, Mervliua lacryTnaris. 
The mycelium of this Fungus penetrates the substance of ill-preserved woodwork 
in houses, disintegrating it and reducing it to a brittle consistency. At places it 
produces fructifications, flat irregular bodies whose under surface, the hymenium, 
consists of a honeycombing of shallow depressions. Tlie property which these 
fructifications possess of excreting drops of water has given to this Fungus the 
name lacryTrvana. In Polyporua the hymenium has the form of numerous fine 
tubes lined with basidia. The fructification may be either bracket-like, as in 
Polyporua fomenta/riua, or it may have the cap-like fonn of a mushroom mounted 
on a central stalk, e.g. P, perennis (fig. 390®) and the allied Boletua edulis', 
in both the cases cited the hymenial surface is, of course, directed towards the 
ground. To these Polyporuses belong some of the most destructive diseases 
of timber, their myceliums penetrating the wood everywhere, softening and 
disintegrating it (e.g. Polyporua igniariua, P, fomentariua, P. avdphureus, and 
P. aiiTioaua — otherwise known as Trametea raddeiperda). The last-named P 
armoaua causes a well-known disease of coniferous timber, the wood coming out 
in white spots before it is finally disintegrated. It is of interest because the 
fructifications are produced on the roots of the trees attacked. Allied to Polyporv>8 
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is Dcsdidlia (fig. 390 *) a bracket-like form in which the hymenium takes the form 
of irregalar branching slits on the under surface. The AgariciTiecB, which include 
the very numerous mushroom and toadstool Fungi, are for the most part umbrella- 
like in form, having a central stalk and expanded circular receptacle (the pilous). 
The under surface of the pilous is occupied by lamellas or gills which radiate from 
the insertion of the stalk to the margin of the pilous (c/. figs. 390 The 

basidia forming the hymenium are set upon the sides of these gills. Fig. 389^ 
shows an enlarged section through a part of a gill. In -the mure complex forms 
certain structures are present inclosing the young fructification, but they are 
ruptured as the pileus expands, and in adult fructifications the gills are freely 
exposed. Their remains may often be seen on the mature Fungus, as in Amanita 
(fig. 390 *). Just below the pileus there is a membranous ring (the cmnvZuB); at 
on earlier period it was attached to the margin of the pileus covering in the 
hymenium, and forming what is termed the velwm partiale. In the same Fungus 
may be noted the remains of another sheath, the vdvm univ&rsale, which en- 
wrapped the entire fructification. This is shown in fig. 890 as a ruptured sheath 
(the volva) at the base of the stalk, whilst portions of the covering which invested 
the pileus (and was continuous with the ruptured sheath alluded to) are to be seen 
as white felty patches on the top of the scarlet pileus of Agaricus m'tiacariua. 
The forms and varieties of the Agaricinem are far too numerous even for mention. 
Many of them are edible, notably the Mushroom, Againcus campestria, Pholiota 
mutahiiia, and the yellow-coloured Canthxirellua ciharius (allied to the Agaricinem). 
Others again are poisonous, as, for instance, the scarlet Agaricvs muscariua just 
cited, which receives the name muecaHv-a from the fact that decoctions of 
this Fungus were formerly used for killing flies. Certain forms {RuaaiUa and 
Lactariua) contain a latex of a white or yellow colour. A number are character- 
ized by producing sclerotium-like bodies (cf. p. 681). As a lule in the Agarics the 
fructifications arise directly from the mycelium, but in Coprmua atercorariua, 
Lentinua, &c., tuber-like masses of fungal substance are formed, and it is from 
these that the fructifications arise. These sclerotia, often attaining large dimen- 
sions, have been found by travellers in various parts of the world, and the fructifi- 
cation which arises from them is not in all cases known. Several of them, formerly 
name PachyTna, &c., are now known as belonging to the genus Lentinua. Veiy 
curious are the string-like sclerotia of Agwricua melleua which, from their root- 
like nature, were formerly termed “Rhizomorphs”. They are found especially in 
Conifers, growing between the wood and bark, and having a ribbon-like form; from 
them cylindrical branches may arise which penetrate the soil and attack the root of 
some other tree. Ultimately the mushroom-like fructifications arise from these* 
rhizomorphs. 

A few lichens derived from the Hymenomycetes are treated at p. 695. 

^(isteromycetea. These are characterized by the fact that the basidia arise in 

closed chambers, which collectively constitute the gleha^ and that this is covered by 

a continuous cortex or peridium. They include the Puff-balls, Earth-stars, Stink- 
vokn •* 
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horns, &c. They are all of them more or less subterranean saprophytes, appearing 
above the surface to discharge their spores. The arrangements for the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose are very varied. The Puff-balls include the genera Lycoper- 
don, Bovista, Scleroderma, &;c. When young a large portion of the interior has a 
chambered structure (the gleba), and in these chambers the spores are budded off. 
At maturity the fructification appears above the surface of the ground, and the 
whole of the substance of the walls of the chambers breaks down, except for certain 
branching threads (the capillitivm, see fig. 391 ^), which persists along with the 



Fig. 391 — OMteromToetM. 


» Lyeoperdon emutellatum. > Tvlo$toma mammoium • CapiUitlum and Bpores of Tuloitoma. * Oeaater tnuUiftdus. • OtasUi 
fomieatM. • Cyaihu$ ttriatua. T Longitudinal lection of lame. ■ Clathrut caneMatut. >x80; ’ allghtly enlarged; the 
rait nat. ilze. 


minute spores {Sderoderma has no capillitium). The latter escape by the peridium 
becoming perforated. Lyeoperdon (see fig. 391 differs from Bovista in having a 
sterile basal portion, which is sometimes considerably elongated. In Tvlostoma 
(fig. 391®) the outer layer of the peridium bursts and the sterile basal portion 
elongates considerably, hoisting up the gleba inclosed in an inner peridium. The 
Qiant Puflf-ball {Lyeoperdon giganteum) sometimes attains huge dimensions— 
occasionally a metre in diameter. Allied to the PuflF-balls is Oeaater, the Earth-star 
(figs. 391 * and 391 ®). In this genus the outer peridium splits into segments and 
folds back, the inner peridium becoming perforated and liberating the spores. 
Earth-stars are met with now and then, but they are not usually very common. 
In Oyaihvs (figs. 391® and 391^) we have a form resembling a little bird’s-ues^ 
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containing Here the chambers, instead of being numerous and deliquescent 

as in Lycoperdon, are few and provided with thick, hard walls; they arise in a 
matrix which occupies the whole body of the Fungus, and when mature they 
become isolated by the disappearance of the matrix. Each chamber is attached 
by a string to the wall of the peridium (cf. fig. 391 ^). The opening at the top 
arises by the coming away of a membrane which previously closes it in. Perhaps 
the most remarkable group of Oasteromycetes is the PhaUoidecB, which includes 
the common Stink-hom Fungus and other forms. Whilst immature they are egg- 
like, but at ripening the investment bursts and the remarkable gJeba is hoisted up. 
Clathrvs (shown in fig. 391 has its gleba spread over a hollow spherical lattice- 
work; the gleba is red in colour and the appearance of the Fungus very striking; 
it is rare in this countiy. The Stink-hom, FftaU'im impudictus, is less rare. When 
the gelatinous investment bursts, a spongy, spindle-shaped stalk expands and raises 
up the green, cap-like gleba. The Phalloidem depend upon insects for the dispersal 
of their spores. Flies are attracted by the bright coloration and foul smell of these 
Fungi, and they lick up the mucilage into which the gleba deliquesces with great 
avidity. Perhaps the tropical Dictyophora phalloidea is the most remarkable of 
the group. It resembles a Phallus, but unfolds around itself a delicate white 
network which hangs expanded from below the gleba-cap like a crinoline. It is 
thought that this appendage — like the white corolla of a night-flowering plant — 
renders the Fungus additionally conspicuous after dark. The Phalloidem, in re- 
ference to their marked attraction for insects, are sometimes spoken of as the 
“ Flowering Fungi ”, 


ADDITIONAL GROUP OF FUNGL 
LIGHENES. 

In our review of the various alliances and families of Fungi the fact has been 
from time to time noted that certain members of various groups live symbiotically 
with Algm as Lichens. Though obviously all these Lichen-fungi do not constitute 
a natural group or alliance, we propose treating them for convenience together. 
The general characters of Lichens and their mode of life have been already indicated 
in the chapter commencing at voL i. p. 243; consequently little but an enumeration 
of the groups of Lichens and their methods of reproduction is required now. Briefly, 
a Lichen consists of a Fungus and an Alga upon which the Fungus lives parasitically. 
But it is something more than a mere parasitic Fungus on a green plant The 
mycelium involves the Alga in the most complete manner (c/. fig. 392), but it doesn't 
kill it like an ordinary parasite. It lives upon the organic food which the Alga is 
able to manufacture in virtue of its chlorophyll, but without obvious injury to the 
Alga. Indeed, the algal cells often attain to a larger size and greater brilliance of 
colour than when growing freely. On the other hand, the Alga is nowhere m contact 
with the substratum (being inclosed in the substance of the Fungus), so that water 
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and dissolved salts are absorbed and supplied it by the Fungus. It is also protected 
by the Fungus, and able to exist in places where it could not live alone. Thus, 
for the Lichen, we speak of symbioaia, a living together. *Tis true the Fungus is 
the predominant partner in this association, but it is not a parasite in the common 
acceptation of that term. Further, as predominant partner it is the Fungus which 
determines the form of growth and takes the initiative, the Alga following after. 
But even to this rule an exception has been found, and veiy likely others exist. 
For where two organisms live together, as in the Lichen, it may well happen that 
conditions may exist under which the Fungus can only control the Alga with 
difficulty, and that the Alga, attempting as it were to escape, compels the Lichen- 
fungus to follow it, not to lead. This indeed seems to be the case in one of the 
forms of that most remarkable of all Lichens, Cora pavonia, to be referred to 
below. 

The conception of the Lichen as a dual organism, compounded of Fungus and 
Alga, is of relatively modem origin. Its establishment is due to the researches of 
Schwendener, which date back some thirty years, and to those of Bomet, which 
shortly followed them. Since those days the continued study of Lichens has tended 
only to secure for the " Schwendenerian theory” (as it was formerly termed) a 
more wide and universal recognition. Previous to the Schwendenerian epoch the 
Alga was regarded as a definite portion of the Lichen-thallus, its cells as arising 
from the hyphaa of the Fungus; indeed the Algro were termed “ lichen-gonidia 
And for many years was the new view opposed by the majority of professed 
Lichenologists; but into this old controversy wo have not space to enter here. It 
is sufficient to say that the Algse of Lichens are referable to known genei^ and 
species of free-living Algae, and that they have been determined for a number of 
cases. The Alga freed from the Lichen-fungus pursues its normal mode of life, and 
can then be identified ; this is not always possible so long as it remains within the 
Lichen, owing to the change which the Fungus calls forth in it. It is a noteworthy 
fact that hitherto no Alga has been found so completely adapted to lichenism that 
it could not attain to its normal development outside the Lichen-thallus. On tlie 
other hand. Lichens have been raised from the spores of the Lichen-fungus allowed 
to germinate on free-growing Algm. In this way a number of Lichens have been 
synthesized; and it has been shown that one and the same species of Alga could 
serve for several Lichens. Finally, the spores of Lichen-fungi have been grown on 
nutrient solutions, and have attained to advanced stages of development, lu 
nature, however, with one exception (Cora, see below), it is not certainly known 
that any lichen-fungus con grow independent of its Alga as substratum. We 
must regard the Lichen-fungi as being members of various Fungus-families which 
havu become so specialized to a peculiar form of nutrition that under ordinary 
circumstances they do not develop upon anything except their Algm. The Fungus- 
forms which occur in Lichens are vastly more numerous than are the Algse ; indeed 
the latter are drawn from relatively few families — from the Chroococcacese and 
and Nostoccacese of the Blue-green Algas, and from the Protococcoideee, ConfervoidefiB, 
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and ColeochaBteoB of the class Gamophyces of Green Algas. Thus the same Alga 
serves for many different lichens. 

Classifying Lichens according to the characters of the fungal constituent, we 
find members of the following families: Discomycetes, Pyrenomycetes, Hymeno- 
mycetes, and Gasteromycetes. We may therefore speak of 4 families of Lichens: 

DiscoUcheneSf PyrenoHchenes, Hymenolichenea, and Qasteroliclvanea, 

DiacoUchenea . — ^All produce asci in apothecia after the manner of Discomycetes 
(ef. p. 682). The apothecia arise in numbers on the surface of the Lichen-thallus 
(c/. figs. 393 394, and 387 ^), and the spores are formed in the asci in the usual 

way. In many genera the spores are multicellular. In not a few cases there are 
arrangements for the simultaneous distribution of the Alga>cells along with the 



Fig. 892.— UchenB 

I nypliw of Stereocaulon ramuUmm enyeloplug fllamento of the blae-green Alga Seytonema; X0BO > (Hadonia fwreata with 
Protoeoemu', x9B0. * Coccocarjria molybdcaa, aectioD of thallus; x060. (Alter Burnet) 


ascospores, so that it shall not be left to chance for the spores to alight upon a suit- 
able Alga. In these cases the algal cells bud actively below the layer of asci, and 
some are pushed up between the asci at the time when the latter reach maturity. 
Many Lichens possess also conidial fructifications, known as pycnidia {cf. p. 678). 
These are flask-like excavations, into which tiny conidia are budded by the lining 
cells. These receptacles were formerly termed spermogonia and the conidia sper- 
matia; but the evidence that they have any such function as the terminology sug- 
gests is of the most slender description. On the other hand, these conidia have been 
caused to germinate and produce characteristic Lichen-thalluses in a number of 
cases. Pycnidia may be easily seen in the Iceland Moss {Cetraria i8landica)\ they 
occur one in each of the tiny teeth on the margins of the ribbon-like thallus. Very 
common is vegetative propagation by means of brood-bodies known as aoredia. 
These arise as little buds below the surface, and consist of an algal cell or two and 
a weft of fungal hyphm. Being formed in quantities together they burst through 
to the surface as a dust-like powder and constitute the “ soredia-heaps They are 
distributed by the wind or washed away by rain. Both constituents of the Lichen 
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being present, they readily grow into fresh Lichens. In the majority of Lichens 
the Algaa are arranged in a definite layer or stratum (c/. figs. 392 ^ and 387 ^); rarely 
are they distributed through the whole thickness of the thallus, as in the Gelatinous 
Lichens (Collema, fig. 393 ^). Apart from these Gelatinous Lichens, the Discolichenes 
may be divided, according to their form, into Crustaceous, Foliose, and Fruticose 
Lichens. Crustaceous Lichens include such as are everywhere attached to their 
substratum (stones, bark of trees, &c.) and cannot be removed without injuiy. As 
examples may be mentioned the Lecideas, many of the Lecanoras, &c. The Foliose 
Lichens are not thus firmly attached; the thallus forms a shield- or ribbon-like 
expansion, readily separable from its substratum, as, for instance, the well-known 
orange Lichen Fkyacia parietina, the green-hued Peltigera canina, with 



Fig 393 — GolatinouB LIcIirdb. 

I Ji’jihebe Kenieri; x460 > CoUevna pulpomm , uiic. size. • Sectlou uf tliallUB of Collema pulposiim, wIlli yostoe as Alga; x460. 


projecting umber apothecia, common in moist places amongst moss an l stones, 
UrribilicaTia, and many others. In the Fruticose Lichens the plant is only attached 
at one place, and has a shrub-like, branched appearance. Here are included many 
elegant and well-known forms, including Uanea harhata, the Old Man’s Beard 
Lichen, which hangs in long tassels and festoons from the branches of trees, 
and sometimes produces large disc-like apothecia the size of sixpenny pieces. 
Another of these epiphytic forms is Ramalina reticulata, a Califoimian form 
which forms beautiful gray-green, ribbon-like nets. Nor must Cetraria islandica, 
the renowned Iceland Moss, and the Cladonias be omitted. The last-named are 
glaucous and generally erect-growing and branched. They include Cladonia 
pyxidata, the familiar Cup-moss, C. rangiferina, the Reindeer- Moss, and C. 
coccifera, growing on heaths with its scarlet, and C. macilenta, with orange 
apothecia, and several other species. 

Pyrenolichenea. — In these the asci are contained in perithecia as in the Pyreno- 
mycetes (c/. p. 678). Otherwise they are in general agreement with the last 
group, and include crustaceous, foliose, and fruticose forms. There are only a 
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few genera of Pyrenolichenes, including Verrucaria, Ephehe, Endocarpon, and 



Ba8idiolichen£8 . — These occur only in tropical countries, and a number of genera 
were formerly distinguished, including Cora, Dictycyriema, and Laudaiea. Cora 
pavonia, the best-known form, consists of a greenish-yellow, fan-like, conccntrically- 
striated thallus which produces its basidia on the under surface and contains Ghroo- 
coccits-cells os its Alga; DictyoneTmt, on the other hand, consists of thin plates of 
rather felty consistency, in which the radiating character of the strands is very 
apparent; these delicate plates, blue-green in colour, stand out from the tree-branch 
to which they are attached. Laudatea, though resembling Dictyonemat is a crus- 
fcaceous form. Both the latter forms have iSfcytonema-filaments as Algse. Quite 



Fliir 304 —Lecamra eneulenta 


recently it has been shown by A. Moller, a naturalist who resided several years in 
Brazil, that all these supposed distinct Lichens are different growth-forms of one 
and the same Lichen. In addition to finding each of these forms in connection 
with the other — so that there is no doubt of their continuity — he found attached to 
the Cbm-form the Fungus growing free from all trace of the Alga; this Fungus is 
one of the Telephorese (c/. p. 688), and when it is supplied with C^roococciw-cells 
grows into the Cbm-form. This seems to be the only well-ascertained instance in 
which a Lichen-fungus has been found growing wild independent of an Alga. The 
DictyoneTna- and Laudatea-iornis consist of the same Fungus growing upon Scyto- 
nema instead of Chroococcua. In the Lavdatea-iorm the Alga seems to get the 
upper hand and to determine the growth of the thallus. Go^'a and its various 
growth-forms is certainly the most interesting, as it is also the most beautiful of all 
Lichens of which we have any knowledge. 

QaateroHchenea . — A Lichen from the Gasteromycetes has also been recognized; it 
is a little, shortly-stalked, puff-ball-like form resembling a Lycoperdon (c/. p. 690). 
The Alga (a PalTfielld) is restricted to the peripheral portions of the Lichen, which 
is named EmericeUa varieoolor. 
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Phylum 3 . — ABCHEaONIATJ!. 

Plants showing a well-marked alternation of generations, that is of a sexual 
(oophyte) and an asexual generation (sporophyto). The latter reproduces the 
former by means of spores, the former the latter by means of egg-cells contained in 
archegonia. Fertilization is by means of spermatozoids which swim in water. 

Class I.— BRYOPHYTA. 

The sexual generation is in the greater number of cases a leafy shoot, arising 
from a branched, filamentous protonema. The asexual generation, which arises 
from the archegonium, is a stalked or sessile capsule containing spores; it is 
destitute of leaves, and never becomes independent of the oophyte. 

Alliance XX. — HepatiosB, Liverworts. 

Oophyte nearly always dorsi- ventral; either thalloid or leafy. Protonema incon- 
spicuous. Sporophyto a stalked or sessile capsule containing spores and usually 
elaters. A calyptra is not present. 

Families: RicciaceoBj MarchantiaceoB, AnthocerotacecB, Jv/ngerrmmnioLoeoB. 

The oophyte generation in the first three families is a branched, ribbon-like, or 
lobed thallus (cf. fig. 196S p. 23), showing a distinction between its upper and lower 
surfaces, i.e. is dorsi-ventral. In the Jungermanniacem it is likewise thalloid in some 
forms, but in the great majority the oophyte has the form of a leafy shooi The 
oophyte communicates with the substratum by means of rhizoids. The complete 
oophyte is preceded by an inconspicuous filamentous growth, the protonema, which 
arises directly from the spore, but this stage is not so well marked as in the Mosses. 
The sexual organs are borne usually in groups either in little depressions or upon 
special outgrowths of the thallus, or, in the leafy forms, are collected tog*^t}ier into 
little “fiowers” at the tips of the shoots or in the axils of the leaves. The female 
organs or archegonia are fiask-shaped bodies with long necks, as in mosses. The 
egg-cell is contained in the enlarged basal portion, and on fertilization develops into 
the sporophyte or spore-capsule. The antheridia are delicate, stalked, oval or club- 
shaped bodies in which the 2-ciliate spermatozoids are developed. They resemble 
those of Chara, shown in fig. 374^ (p. 660). The spore-capsule develops within the 
archegonium ; its lower portion (in all but the simplest cases) forming a “ foot ” or 
sucker which remains imbedded in the substance of the oophyte, its upper portion 
forming the capsule proper. In many forms, particularly in the Jungermanniace», 
a stalk is developed between foot and capsule, so that the latter is ultimately hoisted 
up. The capsule does not burst' through the archegonial wall until the spores are 
ripe, nor is a portion of the archegonium raised up as a cap on the capsule as 
happens in the Mosses. The capsule ultimately opens by splitting into valvea In 
nearly all cases elaters are present with tiie spores. They are long thread-like cells 
with spiral thickening of the wall, and as they dry become very hygroscopic and 
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contractile. They assist in the dispersal of the dust-like spores in many cases, 
though the details of their co-operation in this respect is not always the same. 
Before the ripening of the spores the elaters play an important part in the nutrition 
of the spores; they are sterile cells or filaments intermixed with the spores to which 
they conduct food-substances during their development. Attention hma been 
already drawn to the brood-bodies or thallidia of Liverworts {of. p. 24). 

Riccidoece. — These are very simple little forms occurring in \^et places or floating 
in water {Riccia TMitans) like a Duckweed. The thallus, is lobed or it may be 
ribbon-like and branched. The sexual organs are sunk in little chambers on the 
upper surface of the thallus; antheridia and archegonia may occur on the same or 
on difierent individuals. The fertilized egg-cell is here entirely converted into a 
spore-capsule, i.e. a sheath inclosing spores. No elaters are present in this family, 


1 
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■ Vertical section throngh an air-chamber of the Liverwort MarehanHa polptnorpha showing the stomate-llke pore and the 
assimilating fllamenii. * Transverse section of a leal of a Moss, Barbula alouUt, showing the projecting plates of cells 
1x800; «x38a 


nor is there a sterile base or foot. The genus Riccia includes 107 species; there are 
110 species in the whole family. 

MarchantiacecB. — The oophyte is a lobed band-like thallus (cf fig. 196 p. 23) 
with marked dorsi-ventrality. On the upper surface are a number of chambers each 
opening to the exterior by a single stomate-like pore (Marchantia, fig. 395'). These 
chambers are really excavations of the upper surface which become closed in 
save for the pores in question. From the floor of each chamber sprout filaments of 
chlorophyll-containing cells (fig. 395'); these form the main assimilating tissue of 
the thallus. In Marchantia and Zunularia brood-bodies (or gemmss) are budded 
off in cup-like receptacles (of. fig. 196', p. 23). The sexual organs in this family are 
borne on special receptacles on the upper surface of the thallus. These may be 
either shield-like or stalked and umbreUa-like (as in Marchantia, FegaUiUa, &c.). 
The male and female organs respectively occur on separate receptacles and are 
variously arranged. There are special sheathing structures associated with the 
archegonia. The sporophyte generation or sporogonium has a sterile base or foot 
which remains embedded in the archegonium. The spore-capsule is joined to the 
foot by a narrow, isthmus-like neck. The capsule opens by splitting into teeth. 
Elaters are present. Considerable variety is shown in this family in the form of the 
receptacles of the sexual organs. 

165 species have been distinguished. 
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AnthooerotxxmjB , — The oophyte has the form of a little lobed disc, in depres- 
sions of the surface of which the antheridia and archegonia are sunk. The sporo- 
gonium is long and cylindrical, and is invested in a circular sheath at its base. The 
spore-layer has the form of a hollow cylinder, leaving a sterile, central strand of 
tissue (the columella). Elaters are present amongst the spores, and serve as 
nutritive tissue for them rather than as instruments of dispersal. In this group 



Fig. 396 — JuDgennauiiincvH). 

> Frullania dilatata growing on the bark of an Aoer. * A iinall portion of thia plant enlarged ; It bIuiwb the stalked Bpure- 
capsnle burst Into four valves ; attached to the valves are the elaters. • A shout of the same Frullania seen from the 
under side ; at the base of each leaf is a little pitcher containing a Kotifer Tlie little toothed scales lying on the stem are 
the amphlgastna. * A single pitcher and its contained Rotifer * The Rotifer {Cdllidina tymbiotica) removed from the 
pitcher, inatsizo; Sx20; >x26; ^xSO; •xlOO. 

— alone amongst the Liverworts — stoxnates occur upon the spore-capsule. It 
dehisces into two valves. 

There are 103 species. 

JuTi^erTna/nnmcecB , — Include both thalloid forms, in which the oophyte genera- 
tion has a general resemblance to that of a Marckantia, and creeping leafy forms 
(of. fig. 396 ') ; the latter are by, far the mwe numerous. The sporogonium in both 
cases* consists of a long-stalked capsule which splits into four valves (fig. 396^). 
Elaters are present, often attached to the capsule- wall The Jungermanniace® 
grow for the most part on damp earth, stones, lind bark of trees. 

The thalloid forms include the very common PeUia — ^like a Marcha/niia, with 
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long-stalked capsules inserted on its thaUus — Metzgeria, branched and ribbon-like, 
the curious aquatic Ridla with its spiral membrane (see fig. 366, p. 611), and the 
rather complex Sym^hyogyna and Pallavidnia (chiefly tropical), with their 
creeping rhizomes and stalked fronds; these two forms, almost unique amongst the 
Liverworts, show a well-marked vascular system. The antheridia and archegonia 
are scattered over the surface of the thallus and not on stalked receptacles as in the 
Marchantiacese. 

The leafy forms are very numerous and, as a rule, consist of branched axes 
which lie parallel to the substratum (e.g. Fndlania dUatata, fig. 396 '). There are 
three rows of leaves, two towards the upper surface and one towards the lower. 
These ventral leaves, which are termed amphigaetria, are tiny and scale-like (see 
fig. 396 ^), and sometimes are only represented by hairs. The archegonia are usually 
borne in little groups at the tips of the main or lateral shoots, and are inclosed 
in involucres. The antheridia occur in various positions. The sporogonium is 
always a long-stalked capsule as in the thalloid forms. Not a few of the leafy 
Jungcrmanniacete produce curious little appendages or '‘auricles” at the bases 
of their leaves, and these are often developed into little pitchers (fig. 390 ^). In 
other cases the amphigastria bear pitcher-like appendages of the same kind. These 
stnictures seem to be receptacles for the holding of water by capillarity against 
times of drought In some forms Kotifers inhabit these pitchers (e.g. Frullcmia 
dilatata, figs. 396 * and 396 ^), but there is no evidence to show that the Liverwort 
uses their bodies as food like ordinary pitcher-plants, or that any special relations 
exist between the Rotifers and the Liverwort. The pitchers are not gall-structures 
directly produced by the Rotifer — they develop equally well with or without them. 
They are probably formed by the plant simply for storing water, and are found by 
Rotifers and other small animals to be convenient abiding-places. 

There are more than 3500 species of Jungermanniaceie 

Alliance XXI. — Musci, Mosses. 

The oophyte generation is the leafy moss-plant; it arises as a lateral bud from 
the simple and generally filamentous protonema. The sporogonium has a seta and 
spore-capsule, the latter usually possessing a central sterile mass of tissue, the 
columella. The upper portion of the archegonium is often raised as a calyptra by 
the elongating sporogonium. 

Families: Sphagnace^, And/recBocece, ArchidiacecBt Bryacece. 

SphagnaceoB. — These are the Bog-mosses, and they include a single genus, 
Sphagnvm. The form of the protonema here depends on whether the spore ger- 
minates in water or upon a solid substratum; in the former case it is branched and 
filamentous, in the latter it is a cellular expansion, not unlike a fem-prothallium. 
The leafy moss-plant arises by budding from the protonema, and is remarkable on 
account of its water-retaining properties. The character of the leaves has been 
already descried and figured at vol. i. p. 219. The sexual organs arise on special 
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shoots at the apex of the plant (fig. 397^^); these shoots 'are respectively male and 
female, and may occur on the same or on different plants. The antheridia are 
in the axils of the leaves of the male shoots, the archegonia in groups at the tips of 
the female shoots. The fertilized egg-cell develops into the sporogonium, the lower 
portion of which forms a large foot, whilst the upper part swells up into the spore- 
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1 PolyIrUihittm eommune ; the spore-oapiule to the left le oonoeeled by the oep (oalyptra), that to the right is expoeed. ■ The 
lamo moM In an earlier stage of development < Spore-capsole of Polytriehum commune with its lid. * The same oIUt 
the falling away of the lid. • Bryum eceapitieium. * Spore-capsule of same with its calyptra. 7 The same after removnl 
of the oalyptra. ■ The same after removal of the lid, showing the teeth (peristome). ■ A portion of the periatome, 
enlarged, lo Antheridia, archegonia, and paraphyses of Bryum eceepUieium. u Hyloeomium epUndcne. Spore- 
capsule of same. ^*Andre(Ba rupeatria with burst spore-capsule. Sphagnum eymibifolium ; the spore^apsules are 
still intact in the left-hand specimen, u A single capsule of the same, t * »• K natural slxe; A 4^ *. **• 

X 16a 

capsule. The spore-layer in the latter has the form of a hemispherical shell. Ulti- 
mately the archegonium is burst irregularly by. the enlarging sporogonium, and the 
spores are set free by the removal of a circular lid at the summit 

In ^hagnum a true seta is not developed, the region between foot and capsule 
remaining quite short. The same result, however, is achieved by a considerable 
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elongation of the axis of the female shoot taking place in the region immediately 
below the group of archegonia. The capsule is thus hoisted up on a long stalk, 
though this stalk is no part of the sporogonium {cf. fig. 397 

The remains of the Bog-mosses form an important constituent of peat. 
A^ndreoKU^m, — A small family, including the single genus, Andrecea, They are 
amongst the first settlers upon new and inhospitable rock-surfaces, and play an 
important part as soil-formers {cf. voL L p. 266). In them the mode of bursting of 
the spore-capsule is altogether peculiar amongst Mosses. ' Four longitudinal slits 




Fiji 39S.— MoHstiB. 


1 A gennlnatlng Bpore. * A MoaB-protonemai • Frotonena glTlng rise to a bud from which will arice a leafy moBB-ahoot. 

* Longitudiual section of the tip of a male ahoot of a Mobs ; small, club-shaped antherldla are present between the scalea 

• Tip of a female shoot with archegonia; two of them containing Bporogoulums have enlarged, and In the left-hand one 
of these twa the upper part of the orohegonium (oalyptra) has been tom from the basal portion. * I«afy female 
shoot bearing a fully developed sporogonium; the calyptra la still in position. * X 860-400; * x 16; * x 80; * X 6. 


arise in its wall, and the four valves remain attached to one another at the apex 
{cf. fig. 397 «). 

Bryacece . — This family includes the vast majority of the Mosses. The germinat- 
ing spore produces a simple, branching, filamentous protonema (figs. 398 ^ and 398 
on the surface of the ground, certain of its branches developing as colourless 
rhizoids and penetrating the substratum. From the protonema the ordinary leafy 
Moss-plant arises as a lateral hud {cf fig. 398^). The curious properties of the 
protonema of the Luipinous Moss {Schistostega osmv/ndacea) have been already 
described {cf. vol. i. p. 3857a^ fig. 25a, p). The leafy shoots become rooted by the 
development of rhizoids from their lower extremities, and bear their leaves, as a 
rule, in three xpyrH, though a slight twisting of the stem often disguises this fact. 
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The Luminous Moss just mentioned is an exception; in it the leaves are arranged in 
two rows (c/. fig. 399 ^). The leaves of Mosses are generally simple, and (unlike the 
Jungermanniacese) provided with midribs. In many of the Polytricheee, and in 
BarbvZa aUddeat &c. (c/. fig. 395 ‘), the upper surface of the leaf bears longitudinal 
ridges of thin- walled chlorophyll-containing cells, thus adding to its assimilating and 
transpiring surface. The Moss-plant can propagate freely by means of brood-bodies 
and gemmae. These sometimes take the form of modified leaves, sometimes of little 
stalked bodies on the leaves; occasionally they are collected together into little recep- 
tacles at the tips of the shoots, as in Tetraphia (cf, fig. 196, p. 23, where this and other 
cases are illustrated). The antheridia and archegonia are collected into little recep- 
tacles or “flowers” placed either at the tips of the shoots (in the acrocarpous Mosses, 
cf, figs. 397 ^ and 398 ^), or laterally in the leaf-axils (in the pleurocarpows Mosses, cf. 
fig. 397 Occasionally both antheridia and archegonia are present together in the 
same “flower” (c/. fig. 397^®), but more frequently they are in separate receptacles 
(c/. figs. 398 * and 398 *). Mingled with them are sterile scales, the paraphyses. The 
structural details of the sexual organs and the mode of fertilization in Mosses has 
already been described (c/. pp. 64-66). After fertilization the egg-cell within the 
archegonium divides and enlarges, and gradually fashions itself into the sporogonium, 
the asexual generation of the Moss. For a time the archegonium stretches with the 
growing embryo, but sooner or later it is ruptured (c/. fig. 398®), end its uppcT 
portion raised aloft on the sporogonium as the calyptra. Sometimes the calyptni 
forms a closely-fitting cap, entirely investing the capsule as in Polytrichum (fig. 

397 '), or it may be a little hood split down one side as in Bryum (figs. 397® and 

398 ®). After the raising of the calyptra by the elongation of the stalk or seta of 
the sporogonium the apex swells and develops into the capsule. Though in almost 
all cases the sporogonium consists of a capsule borne on a long smooth stalk (tlie 
seta), which is embedded below in the tissues of the female shoot of the Moss-plant, 
a very considerable amount of variety is met with in the structural detailfi of the 
capsule itself. The seta may pass gradually into the capsule as in Bryum (fig- 
397®), or there may be a bulb-like enlargement (apophysis) at the base of the 
capsule as in Polytrichum (fig. 397®), or this enlargement may attain considerable 
dimensions, exceeding the spore-producing part of the capsule, as in Splachnum 
(fig. 399). This apophysis is of importance as an assimilating and transpiring organ, 
and it is the only portion of the whole Moss which bears stomata. Within the 
capsule is the spore-layer. This has the form of a hollow cylinder surrounding a 
central sterile tissue, the columella. External to the spore-layer, and between it and 
the wall of the capsule, is a lacuna generally traversed by chlorophyll-containing 
ffiaments of cells. Above the spore-layer the columella expands into a mass of 
tissue, which forms the lid of the capsule (operculum, c/. figs. 397 ® and 397^). 
the periphery of the lid, where it abuts upon the wall of capsule, a ring of cells 
becomes marked out (the annulus); later, by the rupture of this ring the lid comes 
away, and the mouth of the capsule is guarded only by a set of teeth, the peristome 
{cf. figa 397®, 397®, 399®, and 399®). By the time that the lid is ready to come 
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tile spores are ripe, and the columella, &c., have dried up and collapsed. The 
teeth of the peristome are exceedingly varied in pattern in the various genera of 
Mosses; typically there are two series of them forming an outer and an innar peri- 
stome (cf. fig. 397 *), but they are difiTer^tly thickened, fused, and divided, and one 
or even both series (e.g. OymnostomvmX may be absent. They are very hygro- 
scopic, and their function will be alluded to later on when we are discussing the 



Fig. 899.— Spora-capBuIcs of Mobbob. 

** Sjdaehnwm lutewn. > An unripe capBule of the Bame. * A ripe and open capaule of the eame. * Splaehnum vateulotum, 

* Longitudinal aeotlon of a ripe capaule of thia moBB, diowiug the large npophysla below containing lacuna, and travened 
in the middle by the columella; above 1b the capaule proper with peraistent columella, epore-aac, and perlatome. 

• StOaehnum ampuUaeeum. * An unripe capsule. • A ripe capaule of the aame. • and Sehistoalega otmundaeea. 

A ripe capaule of the same, i, ^ ", natural size ; *, • x 2; > x 10 ; x 16; • x lOO 

distribution of spores. In the Polytriche® the peristome is not quite the same as in 
other Mosses. In thia group the teeth are very numerous and quite short, and from 
their apices a membrane (the epiphragm) remains stretched after the fall of the lid 
(c/. fig. 397 *), The spores here tumble out between the teeth. 

The position of the sporogonium is of course determined by that of the female 
"flowers”; where these are terminal the sporogonium will be terminal (acrocarpous), 
similarly where lateral (pleurocarpous). The number of genera of Bryacees is so 
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numerous that it is hardly possible to mention even the most notable himi^ 
aUa is of interest in being aquatic; Bplaohmjm, (c/. fig. 399) in having a very large 
apophysis and being saprophytic on animal excreta (c/. vol. i. p. 118). Buaiba/umia 
aphyUa is on exceedingly simple form and vegetates in the protonema-stage. Leafy 
shoots are only formed in connection with sexual reproduction, and even then they 
are very rudimentary. This plant has been thought to be a primitive type of Moss. 

Fossil Mosses are met with in Tertiary and more recent deposits. 

Class II. — PTERIDOPHYTA, Vascular Cryptogams. 

As in the Bryophyta, so here, a well-marked alternation of generations is ex- 
hibited in the life-history. Whilst in the Liverworts and Mosses the oophyte is the 
dominant stage (“the plant”) here the sporophyte constitutes “the plant”. The 
oophyte is a mere prothallium of simple nature, the sporophyte is a complex struc- 
ture with root, stem, and leaves, and a well-marked vascular system. It becomes 
free from the prothaUium at an early stage in development. The Pteridophyta 
contain the following alliances: FUicea, Hyd/ropteridea, Equisetodes, Lycopodiadea. 

The plant or sporophyte generation attains to a wide diversity of form in the 
Pteridophytes; thus, amongst the Ferns the stem is often short and bears a rosette 
of fronds, or is elongated and rhizome-like with leaves at intervals; in the Equiset- 
ales it is erect and jointed, and the leaves are reduced to toothed sheaths; and iik 
many Lycopodiales the stem is procumbent, much -branched, and covered with 
simple scale-like leaves over the entire surface. Upon the leaves are borne the 
sporangia which contain the spores. The sporangia may be either scattered over 
ordinary leaves or on special leaves collected into cones. There is one feature con- 
nected with the spores that must be described here. Though in the Ferns and in 
many other Pteridophytes all the spores are of one kind and each gives rise to a 
prothallium bearing both archegonia and antheridia, there are Pteridophytfis m the 
alliances Hydropterides and Lycopodiales in which two sorts of spores are produced. 
The latter are known as heterosporous, the former os homosporous. Where the 
plants ore heterosporous the spores are of two sizes, and the larger ones (macrospores) 
ore contained in fewer numbers in the sporangia than are the smaller ones (micro- 
spores). On germination the macrospore gives rise to a female prothallium only, 
the microspore to a male prothallium; i.e, growths which bear respectively arche- 
gonia and antheridia. The male prothallium is a very simple structure, and its part 
is played so soon as it has liberated its spermatozoids. The female prothaUium 
having to nourish the young sporophyte for a while, until such time as it can live 
independently, is larger, and is usually well-provided with food-material. 

Contrasting the Pteridophytes and Bryophytes, the Fem-plant corresponds to 
the sporogonium of the latter and the prothallium to the Moss-plant or Liverwort 
thallus. In the former the sporophyte, in the latter the oophyte generation is the 
more complex. But that a Fem-plant has been elaborated out of a Moss-sporo- 
gonium, or that the Fem-prothallium is a reduced or degraded Moss-plant, is exceed- 
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ingly in^MplMible. It is more likely that the two groups have had a common 
origin. aiS have then developed along entirely different lines 

Alliance XXH. — ^Pilioes, Ferns. 

Families: Hy7n£nophyll<icecB, Folypodiacecs, CyatheacecB, Qleicheniaceai, 8chizcB(icecB, 
MarattiticecB, OsmwndacecB, OphiogloaaacecB. 

With us for the most part Ferns have short underground stems bearing a rosette 
of leaves as in the Male Fern (Aspidium FiHx-mcLs) and Hart’s-Tongue Fern {Scolo- 
pendriwm vvZgare\ or there may be an elongated horizontal underground rhizome, 
as the Bracken Fern (Pteris aquiliTid) and Polypody {Polypodium vvlgare\ the 
leaves being produced at intervals. In the tropics and sub-tropical regions, on the 
other hand, Tree Ferns are common. They belong mostly to the genera Cyaih^y 
Alsophila, and Dicksonia. In these a considerable caiidex is developed (cf. fig. 347, 
p. 473, and vol. i. p. 714), which is often enveloped in a perfect plexus of aerial 
roots. Many Ferns are epiphytic, especially in tropical forests (e.g. Platycervum 
alcicomey fig. 349, p. 475); with us Polypodium vulgare is often met with envelop- 
ing the trunks and boughs of large trees. The tropical genus Lygodium is charac- 
terized by its climbing habit, the long rachis of its compound leaf twining like the 
stem of a twining plant. The view has been held, and is alluded to on p. 12, that 
the fronds of Ferns are not really leaves but modified stem-structures, the scaly 
structures that occur on the stem and fronds being regarded as the true leaves. It 
is sufilcient to say that this view is not very widely held amongst Botanists, and 
that here the term leaf is used as synonymous with frond. Broadly speaking, Ferns 
love moist and shady habitats ; they grow especially in woods and forests, and on 
humid rocks beside streams, &c. Generally their leaves are thin and delicate, and 
ill-adapted to withstand prolonged desiccation. 

Borne on the leaves of Ferns are the sporangia, tiny capsules in which the spores 
are developed. The form Of the sporangium and the arrangement of these bodies 
varies in the different families of Ferns — ^indeed the sporangia afford characters 
which are used for the grouping and classification of Ferns. In the commonest 
Ferns (belonging to the predominant family PolypodiaceBs) the sporangium resembles 
two watch-glasses placed together, the rim being occupied by a series of large, thick- 
walled cells (the annulus), and the whole mounted on a little stalk {cf. fig, 400 ^*). 
In other families the stalk may be absent, the annulus incomplete, oblique, trans- 
verse or altogether wanting, &c., as will be pointed out in treating the several 
families. The sporangia are aggregated into clusters, the sori, and these are in 
many cases protected by little outgrowths of the leaf-surface (indusia) or under the 
infolded margins of the leaf. The form and arrangement of the sori and indusia 
provide the characters according to which the large family Polypodiacea is sub- 
divided. 

EymenopKyUaceaB.—Th^ Filmy and Bristle Ferns. There is generally a 

rhizome which bears delicate fronds at intervale {cf fig. 400*); the lamina of the 
Vol. n. •• 
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leal is often only one cell thick, and stomata occur only in the genus Loxsoma (New 
Zealand). The other genera,, HymeTiophylLum (the Filmy Fern) and TrxchMMmes, 
are both met with in Great Britain. The former is not uncommon on the rocks 
beside waterfalls, but the latter {Trichomanee radicana, the Eillamey Fern) seems 
to be almost restricted to the south of Ireland. In this family the sporangia occur 
at the margins of the fronds on the excurrent veins (see fig. 400*). They are 
sessile, and the annulus is transverse, i.e. at right angles to the axis of the sporan- 
gium. The sorus is surrounded by an enclosure formed from the leaf-margin; this 
investment is cup-shaped in TriclLomanea and bivalved in HymenophyUvim, Often 
in the former genus the axis on which the sporangia are inserted projects consider- 
ably from the cup^hence the name Bristle Fern. In this family the prothallium is 
unlike that of other ferns, being frequently filamentous and branched; the filaments 
often bear local expansions, upon which the archegonia are inserted. 

There are about 200 species of Hymenophyllacess. . 

Polypodiac€<B, — By far the largest family of Ferns; indeed this family includes 
more than three times as many species as all the rest of the Pteridophytes together. 
Almost all our familiar European Ferns belong to it The character which they all 
have in common is a stalked sporangium (fig. 400 with vertical annulus. The 
distribution and form of the sori are exceedingly various. The Polypodiacese have 
been separated into the following tribes: — Pterideca, AapidieoB, Aapleniaca, DavaJr 
lieoB, PolypodieoB, Qrammitidem, AoroatichecB. In the Pterideca the sori occur at 
the margin of the leaf; in the Bracken Fern {Pteria aquUina) the frond is much 
branched, and the sori are everywhere continuous on the pinnule-margin; they are 
covered in by an indusium derived from the margin; in the Maiden -hair Fern 
(Adicmtvmi CapiUv^a-Veneria) the tip of the pinnule is folded back over the sorus. 
In the Aapidieoe the sori are scattered, circular, and covered in by a circular or 
kidney-shaped indusium. Aapidium Filix-maa (the Male Fern) belongs to this tribe. 
The sorus is much elongated and linear in the Aaplenieca, and the indusium is 
inserted on one side of it (e.g. Aaplenium Ruta-muraHa, figs. 401® and 401^). 
The Lady Fern {Athyrvum FUix-foemina), Hard Fern {Blechnum), Hart’s-tongue 
(Scoloperidrium), &;c., are members of this tribe. In the DavalliecB, which include 
the large tropical genus Davallia, the sorus is near the margin, and inclosed in a 
pocket-like indusium. In the Polypodieca the sori are circular and scattered over 
the under surface of the frond. There is no indusium (see fig. 400*). The Ora/mr 
mitidecB resemble the last-named in the absence of an indusium. The sori usually 
follow the veins, frequently forming very elegant reticulations on the under surface 
of the leaf, as in the tropical genus Hemionitia. The Gold and Silver Ferns (Qpn,- 
nogramToe) belong to this tribe. In the Acroaticheca the whole under surface is 
covered with sporangia, and there is no indusium. Eicamples are, Bhipidoptefna 
(fig. 400*), Platyoeriwm (fig. 349, p. 475), and Acroatichvm, 

Nearly 3000 species of Polypodiaceae are known. 

Cyathaaceoa, — This family includes the Tree-ferns (fig. 347, p. 473). The 
annulus of the sporangium is slightly oblique; it is only indifierently represented m 




iftphTtOtpU Duffl. I Trittumanu LyaUfi. * Bonn of the leme fern, with eup-diaped Inveitment eeen In longltadinel 
*^on. 4 Bhipidoj^eria peltata. • Pclypodium aerpena • Portion of frond of OUiehenia alpiiua. * Sdkiumi 
AXiyeAAim tonoeolafttfii. • Under side of a frofrmeDt of the frond of GMohattia alpinai above the aporuigla are 
eon^ed by a tnft of loalei, below they are exposed, m and » Fertile pinnule of CyaMea ehpwnt. u Longitudinal 
Mtlon of a aonu of Oyathaa. m Spora^um of Cyathaa. m Sporanglam of Potypodiunib m Bponagliim of SMaeaa. 
« Under aide of the prothalUum of il^fwiiuni. », «, «, •, •, • natural iIm ; i, •. », n, u, w, u, », m x d-Mi 
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fig. 400^*. In Cyathea (figs. 400 the indusium is cup-like, and closed 

until the spores are ripe. In Dickaonia the sorus is marginal, with bivalved indu- 
sium; in AlaophUa the son are scattered, and the indusium absent or rudimentary; 
in HemitMa the indusium is scale-like, and situated on one side of the sorus. Of 
Cyatheaceas about 200 species are known. 



Fig. 401.— Llfe>hiitory of a Fern. 

* A Fern-prothallium Been from the under Bide. * An archegoninm in longltudlnd Bectlon. • An antherldlnm. * SBcape o( 
BpermatozoldB from autheridium. • Youug Bporophyte with flnt leaf arlelng from the prothalliuui. * Complete 
phyte of A^leniwn RtUct-muraria. » Under surface of pinnule of same, showing linear Borl and lateral 
young prothalllum arising from a spore ; the spore la below. • natural size; >x8;>, ■. *x860;ex0;'x8;'}< 

GificAemocecB. — Mostly tropical forms. The sporangia have a transverse annu- 
lus, and are collected into little sori of 3 or 4 sporangia, often very closely paeked 
(c/. figs. 400 ®, and 400 ®). The frond usually forks repeatedly. There is only one 
genus, Oleicheniay which has some 40 species. 

SckizoBOcecB, — The members of this family are also for the most part tropical. 
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The spoiangium is sesaile, and the annulus is situated at the apex like a cap (c/. fig. 
400^^). In Schizasa (fig. 400^) the fertile pinnules bear two rows of sporangia 
partly sunk in little pockets; in the climbing fern Lygodium the leafiets bear little 
fertile spikes at the margin, and the sporangia are sunk completely in little pockets, 
one row on either side of the spike. In Aneimia the frond divides into two 
portions — a green vegetative portion, and several fertile branches whose ultimate 
ramifications are beset with naked sporangia. In habit ATieiTnia Is not unlike a 
Botrychium (cf. fig. 400 ®). Of Schizssaceae there are some 70 species. 

Mo/roMioLceoB . — Tropical Ferns, many of them attaining considerable dimensions. 
The fronds are distinguished by possessing a pair of stipules at their base. The 
sporangia are more bulky than in the families hitherto enumerated, and in ArigiO'- 
•pteris are arranged in rows very close together, whilst in ifarattia, Kavlfuasia, &c., 
all the sporangia of each sorus are joined together into little button or bean-like 
bodies. There is no distinct annulus, though a little cap of cells possibly represents 
one. There are 25 existing species, but this family was much more abundant, than 
it now is, in palsBOzoic times; their remains are abundant in the Coal Measures. 

OamvmdoLcecB . — Here also the sporangium is destitute of annulus, and possesses 
a little cap of cells in place of it. In Osmunda regalia, the Royal Fern, the upper 
pinnules of the frond alone produce sporangia, but in such quantity that their whole 
surface is covered with them; thus the tips stand out in marked contrast to the rest 
of the frond (hence the name “ Flowering Fern"). The other genus of the family, 
Todea, resembles a Filmy Fern in the delicate texture of its leaves. There are only 
11 species altogether. 

Ophiogloaaacece . — small family including the Adder’s-tongue {Ophiogloaavm) 
and Moonwort {Botrychium), The frond here divides into a sterile and a fertile 
portion, the latter seeming to arise from the base of the former. In the Adder's- 
tonguo the sterile portion is unlobed, and the fertile portion spicate, the sporangia 
being sunk in its substance. In the Moonwort {cf. fig. 400^) both parts are 
branched, the fertile portion resembling a panicle. The prothallium in this family 
is a little subterranean tuberous body. The origin from it of the sporophyte 
generation has not followed in any instance. There are twelve species of Ophio- 
glossaceas. 

Alliance XXUI. — Hydropterides, Rhizocarps. 

This alliance is nearly associated with the Filices and more particularly with the 
earlier rather thnn with the last-mentioned families of that alliance. All the genera 
are more or l e ss aquatic in habit; but their distinctive feature is the fact tiiat tbey 
ore het&roaporoua, i.e. that some sporangia contain macrospores (one in each 
sporangium) the others microspores. The sporangia ore collected into sori, which 
are mclosed by metamorphosed leaf-segments into little fruit-like bodiea 

Families: SalviniaceoB, MarailiacecB, 

All the members of the alliance agree in Uieir aquatic habit and in being hetero* 
eporous. The macrosporangia are larger than the microsporangia, and contain one 
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big oval macrospore; the microspores are produced in numbers in the microspor- 
angia. The macrospore, in addition to a hard wall, possesses an external gelatinous 
layer with stratified structure. On germination, the macrospore develops its 
(female) prothallium at one end, and, on the bursting of the spore-wall at the apex, 
this prothallium and the archegonia developed on its surface, are exposed. Of the 
contents of the spore, only a portion forms the prothallium, the rest remaining as a 
reserve mass. The microspores, which are usually embedded in mucilage, undergo 
several divisions (forming antheridiaX and liberate spermatozoids, which fertilize 




Fig. 402.— ^dropterides. 

> Salvinta tuitatu, ahowlug the floatlog and aubmeiged leavM. > A portion of the same seen from the aide, ani^ owing the 
iporocarpa at the baae of the aubmerged ieaveB. • A aection through two aporooarpa of Salvinia nafatit ; that to the left 
oontalna maoroaporangla only, that to the right microaporangia. * Pilularia globuli/era; one or two aporooaipa are 
ihown at the boae of the needle-like leayea. • MartUia guodiVofia, ahowing aporooarpa. a x 4 , the reat, natural aize. 
(After Lueraaen.) 

the archegonia. From one of the archegonia the young sporophyte arises, and 
gradually develops into the adult form. 

SalviniaceoB. — ^Include two genera, Salvinia and AzoUa, both of which are 
fioating plants. The former occurs in Southern Europe, the latter, though hardy 
in Europe, is a native of America, Australia, &c. Salvmia (figs. 402 ^ and 402 
has a stem which lies horizontally on the water, and develops both floating and 
submerged leaves. The latter divide into numerous filaments, which hang down 
like tassels in the water (c/. fig. 402^). They are the absorptive organs of the 
plant, and play the part of roots. True roots, however, are wanting, even from the 
embryo. The sporangia ore borne on these submerged leaves dose to the point 
of attachment to the horizontal stem, generally in three groups or sori, each of 
which is indosed in a cup-like upgrowth arising from the submerged leaf (o/ 
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402*). The arrangement of the sori is not unlike those in Trichomanea (cf, fig. 
400*), except that the cup is closed round the sorus. In each sorus occur only 
macrosporangia or microsporangia; but in each group of three sori usually one is 
different from the other two. Each sorus with its investment constitutes a sporo- 
carp. The other genus, AzoUa, resembles a floating, leafy Jungermannia (cf. fig. 
396 p. 698); it is closely set with tiny leaves, and numerous true roots hang down 
into the water. The macrospores are provided with a floating apparatus and hooks; 
and the microspores which escape from their sporangia in packets have long barbed 
appendages, which become attached to the hooks of the macrospores. Thus the 
spermatozoids escape in the immediate neighbourhood of the female prothallia. 

There are 9 species of Salviniaceie. 

Fossil residues occur in the tertiary formations. 

MarsilmoecB . — Containing the two genera, PUularia and MarHlia. Both grow 
in marshy or inundated ground, and spread their rhizomes horizontally, attaching 
them by means of roots. The leaves in PUularia (fig. 402 are needle-like, and 
each bears at the base a very short branch which develops into a sporocarp. In 
MaraUia (fig. 402 *) the leaves resemble those of Oxalia; near the base they give off 
a branch which may bear several bean-like sporocarpa The sporocarps in both 
these plants do not — as in the Salviniacem — consist of mere sori with an investment; 
but each is a leaf-segment in which a number of cavities develop (four in PUfida/ria, 
many in Marailia), cavities which ultimately are quite cut off from the exterior, 
though they arise at first as pittings of the surface. In these cavities groups of 
sporangia arise — ^both macro- and microsporangia in each chamber. The sporocarp 
in this family is, therefore, in nature a leaf-lobe containing numbers of sporangia! 
cavities, and of much greater complexity than in the Salviniaceee. The sporocarps 
ultimately dehisce, the spores develop their prothallia, and fertilization takes place. 
There are 32 species of MaraUia and 3 of PUularia, P, GlohvMfera alone is 
British. Fossils are found in tertiary formations. 

Alliance XXIV. — Equisetales, Horsetails. 

Possess jointed stems and small leaves inserted in whorls. The sporangia are 
produced on special leaves arranged in cones. All living examples are homosporous,. 
but palsBozoio forms include heterosporous genera. 

Families: EquiaetaceoB, CaXamarvB, 

The Eqmaetaceaa alone are represented by living plants, and include the solitary 
genus Equiaetvm, with about 40 species. 

The habit of growth of the Equisetums is exceedingly characteristia There is 
a branching underground rhizome from which erect aerial shoots are produced each 
year. From the nodes of the underground stems numerous fine roots arise (fig. 
403 *). The whole of the aerial shoot is green and assimilating, and the leaves are 
represented by funnel-shaped sheaths bearing teeth inserted at the nodes. The inter- 
nodes are ribbed and the whole structure harsh to the touch, and often brittle owing; 
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to tbd large amount of silica contained in the epidermal membranes. The early 
spring shoots of many species are unbranched and terminate in spore-bearing cones 
(e.g. E. a/rvense, fig. 403 whilst later on other branching shoots arise which are 
sterile (fig. 403^). In other cases the fertile shoots are also branched (fig. 403^). 



Fig. 408.— SquiietacoB. 

■ Summer sterile shoot of JSguiKetum arwnae. > Veruol, spoie-besrlag shoot of £guiaetum arwnte. • Fertile eooe of 
the same. * A single sporangUeruuB sualo (sporaiiglophore) of the sane. ■ and • Spores witli "elaters" expanded and 
colled. 7 Bquiaetum sylvatieum with cone. ■ Frothalliam of a Horse-tail with antherldia. •. ’ natural slxe; * x > • 
• »( e; • X 26; • X 80. 

The branches arise from the main axis in whorls at the base of the leaf-sheaths, 
and in' most cases perforate the latter as they develop (fig. 403^). They repeat the 
structure of the main axis, save that they are smaller and have fewer teeth to their 
leaf-sheaths. E. maximum, common in this country in damp places, attains a 
height of two metres, and is the largest British representative of the group, but 
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£» gigdiiwt&u/nn, (Tropical America) is stated to reach as much as ten metrea The 
Dutch Kush {E, hi&nuile) is largely used for polishing owing to the quantities of 
silica it contains. Characteristic of the stems of Equisetums is the large central 
air-space, which is only interrupted by diaphragms at the joints. Other spaces 
occur associated with the vascular bundles and in the cortex, alternating with the 
bundles. 

The spore-bearing cones (figs. 403 consist of stalked, shield- like leaves borne 
on the club-shaped termination of the axis. The scales bear numerous sporangia on 
their under surface (fig. 403 ^), and in these are the curious and characteristic spores. 
The wall of the spore is three-layered, and the outmost layer splits away from the 
one below it, forming four arms attached to the spore at one point (fig. 403®). 
These arms, termed elaters (not to be confused with the elaters of Liverworts, c/. 
p. 696) are extremely hygroscopic, and though at first coiled around the spores 
{fig. 403®) become extended as the spores dry, and as their humidity fiuctuates 
contract and expand again. In this way the spores become entangled with one 
another and are distributed in groups, arm-in-arm. The importance of this circum- 
stance appears to be as follows: — The spores, though all of one sort (i.6. homosporous), 
^ve rise to dioecious prothallia as a rule (c/. fig. 403®, representing a male pro- 
thallium); consequently it is of advantage for promoting fertilization that a number 
of prothallia should arise in the same neighbourhood. This result is achieved by a 
linking of the spores. The prothallia are richly lobed, but not unlike those of Ferns. 

The CalaTnaricB are found as common fossil remains in the carboniferous forma- 
tions. They include casts of the medullary cavity, impressions of the surface, and 
actual portions of the stems and cones in a petrified state. Many members of this 
family attained gigantic proportions, and their stems underwent a well-marked 
secondary increase in thickness. An examination of the cones shows that these 
former Equisetales possessed both micro- and macrosporea 

Alliance XXV. — Lycopodiales, Club-mosses. 

Forms usually with elongated, branching stems and small leaves distributed over 
them. The sporangia are borne on the upper surface of the leaf or in the leaf-axil; 
the fertile leaves are in many cases aggregated into cones. Both homosporous and 
beterosporous families occur. 

Families: Lycopoduiceoe, PsilotaceoB, SdagineUacecB, Lepidodendraceix, SigiUor 
riaceoB, Isoetacece, 

Whilst in the Filices and Equisetales several or many sporangia are present on 
the fertile leaves, in this alliance there is only one, and this is situated on the v/pp&r 
surface or in the leaf-axil. The sporangia in this group differ from those in many 
of the Filices (e.g. Polypodiace®) in being more massive and in having origin not 
from single epidermal cells, but from a row or group. Their form also is in many 
•cases peculiar. The Lycopodiacem and Psilotace® are homosporous, the other families 
heterosporouB. In the former the prothallia generally resemble those of Ferns, in 
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the latter their condition parallels that of the Hydropterides. Lepidodendraceie 
and SigillariacesB are represented by fossil forms only. 

LyoopoddaoeoB . — The Club-mosses proper include some 100 species, distributed 
over various parts of the globe. The habit of a typical Lyoopodvum is indicated in 
the accompanying figure of L. annotinum, with its branching stem closely set with 
simple, scale -like leaves and terminal cones. The species common in mountain 
regions in this country are L. clavatv/nif L. alpimum, and L. Selago; X. annatmwn 



Fig. 404.— Lyoopodium annotbium. 


(fig. 404) is also met with. Of these X. Selago alone is devoid of cones, its sporangia 
occurring on the ordinary leaves. The sporangium is generally large and kidney- 
shaped, and is attached to the base of the upper side of the leaf (fig. 405*); its 
concavity is directed towards the axil of the leaf. Till recently the life-history of 
Lycopodium was unknown, as difiSculty was experienced in causing the spores to 
germinate. It was first observed in certain tropical species, X. cemvAim and others. 
In this species the prothallium has the form of a tiny tuberous body, with a lobed 
fringe on which the antheridia and archegonia are developed. The history of 
development of the sporophyte from the egg has been followed and is of some 
interest In X. cemuvm the young plant consists of a tubercle bearing a tuft of 
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leaves abova QraduaJly the etem elongates and the adult form is assumed. The 
special interest attaching to this sta^ is that it is characteristic of the mature 
Phylloglo^um referred to below. It has been suggested that the last-named genus 
is a primitive form which retains as adult character what is but embryonic in 
Lycopodjivm, Its prothallium resembles that of X. cemvAjm, 

The genus PhyUoglo88V/m (found in parts of Australia New Zealand) possessesi 
in addition to its tubercle and tuft of leaves, a stalk which terminates in a cone of 
sporangium-bearing leaves. There is only a single species. 

PailotacecB . — ^Includes twogenera, PsiZotitm and Tnfiesipteria. Psilotmri is tropical; 
it has delicate, angular, forking stems, and its leaves are reduced to tiny scales. It 
is rootless and grows epiphytically. Its sporangia are three-chambered and are 
borne on reduced leaves. Vegetative bulbils are frequently met with, especially on 
those shoots which grow upon the substratum. TmeBipteria is also an epiphyte 
(New Zealand and Australia). It has conspicuous, pointed leaves and long, trailing 
stems. The ordinary leaves are simple, but the fertile ones fork like a V, and the 
sporangium (which is two-chambered) is inserted on the upper surface at the junction 
of the V. The prothallial stage resembling L. cerTmum has been recently found. 

SdoLgineUacecB. — A family of some 300 to 400 species, which are in large part 
tropical, and all belong to the genus SelagineUa. The shoots are forked and are 
ddrsiventrally flattened. The leaves are borne in four rows — two rows of smaller 
overlapping leaves right and left of the median dorsal line, and two rather larger 
ones along the edges of the stem (c/. fig. 111^, vol. i. p. 421). A very common 
species in the alpine regions of Europe is Selagim^dla lielvetica, whilst 8, selagi/noideB 
{ = 8. spi/nosa) is British. The last-named species, unlike the majority of Selaginellas, 
is not flattened, and its leaves are distributed around the stem as in a Lycopodiwm. 
A characteristic feature is the presence of a little tongue inserted in the median line 
of the upper surface of the leaf near its point of insertion; this is known as the 
ligvZe, The roots in most cases arise, not directly from the stem, but from special 
branches termed Thizophores, SelagineUa is hetero^orous. The sporangia are 
spherical and arise in the of tiie fertile leaves, which are collected into cones. 
The macrosporangia contain four macrospores, and the microsporangia numerous 
microspores. Both kinds of sporangia occur usually in one cone, the former below; 
or they may be in rows along the sides of the cones; or, finally, the two sorts of 
sporangia may be on different conea 

The product of germination of a microspore consists of a single, simple anther- 
idium, containing spermatozoids, which are provided with two flagella attached to 
the pointed end. The macrospore produces a smaU, green female prothaUium at 
one end (as in the Hydropteridess, p. 710), whilst the rest of the spore, which here 
divides into large ceUs, serves as a reserve of food-material. The green portion 
bears the archegonia, and is exposed. After fertilization, an embryo arises, and 
gradually develops into the Saiagf'wieiZct-plant. The embryogeny presents various 
features of interest. In particular may be mentioned the production of a suspensor 
from that portion of the embryo which is towards the neck of the archegonium. 
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By the elongation of this suspensor the embryo proper is brought down into the 
aforementioned food-reserve, where it continues its development. This process is 
quite similar to the corresponding stage in Flowering Plants, where the suspensor 
is almost universally found. 

Lepidod^ndrcLceoB. — This family, represented only by fossils from the Devonian 
and Carboniferous formations, consisted of large-growing Lycopod-like forms, with 
huge stems clad with linear leaves. They exhibit a secondary growth in thickness 
(wanting in recent Lycopods), and both micro- and macrospores were produced in 
the cones. Casts of Zspic2oc2s7kfron-stems bear characteristic rhomboidal areas 
corresponding to the leaf bases, and upon these the actual leaf-scars may be seen. 



Fig. 406 — I^copodialm. 

lioetM laouttrii. a Ezpaaded base of leaf ihowlng the sporangium immersed In Its sooket and partly hidden by the velum 
and the llgule above. > Longitudinal section of base of loaf showing the strands crossing the sporangium wild the limer- 
tlon of the llgule. « Leaf from the cone of Lycopodium davatum showing the kidney-shaped sporangium. * A single 
spore of L. davatum, • Prothalllum of L, annoHnum with young plant attached. i natural size; *, *, S *x 10; * x 100 
(After Luersscn.) 


SigiUaricuieoB. — ^Another family which flourished in carboniferous times. Like 
the Lepidodendracese, their stems are gigantic, thickened and scarred; they were 
also heterosporous. The marks on the stems are not rhomboidal, but shield-like, 
and they stand in vertical rows. The curious branching remains named StigToaria 
constitute the root (or rhizome) of 8igiUa/ria, 

lao'etacem . — ^Is a small family of aquatic mode of life, containing the single genus 
isoetes, which is represented by some 50 species in various portions of the globe. 
Unlike the other members of the alliance Lycopodiales, laoetes possesses an ab- 
breviated stem, bearing a tuft of lance-like leaves. The common British species 
laoetea Icuyuatria may serve as type of the genus (fig. 405 ^). It grows in quantity 
in the mud at the bottom of upland tarns and lakes in the northern parts of the 
country, and is attached by delicate roots which repeatedly fork. The very short 
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stem is furrowed on two sides, and from these furrows arise the roots. On rare 
occasions it is branched. From this stem arise numerous pointed leaves, which 
are slightly expanded below. Each leaf bears a sporangium, immersed in a socket 
on its upper surface (fig. 406 ®), and partly covering the sporangium a membrane, 
the velum. Immediately above the sporangium is the ligule, a little tongue-like 
emergence of unknown function (figs. 406 * and 406 ®). Macrosporangia, containing 
several large macrospores, are generally found on the outer leaves, and micro- 
sporangia, with very numerous microspores, on the inner ones. The sporangia are 
crossed by strands of cells (c/. fig. 406*), termed trabeculsB, but these do not 
partition them into chambers. The germination of the spores presents certain 
resemblances to the same event in Selaginella, but it cannot be followed out in 
detail here. 

An interesting feature in the structure of Isoetea is the existence of a cambium- 
like zone in the stem just outside the central bimdle-cylinder. This adds new tissue, 
both towards the inside and outside, but most abundantly towards the outside. 
This latter secondary cortex is parenchymatous, but in time it becomes corky. 
To its formation is due the curious form of the stem. 

Though many species of laoUea live below water, others are terrestrial or 
semi-aquatic in habit. /. la^nistns, as it grows at the bottom of a mountain tarn, 
is' very similar in general appearance to two flowering-plants which aflect the same 
situation, viz.. Lobelia Borimawm and LittoreUa lctcnstri8\ a closer inspection, 
however, will readily distinguish it. 

Phylum rV. — PHANEROGAMIA, Flowering Plants 

The general characters of Flowering Plants have been so fully dealt with in 
previous sections of this work that little more is needful here beyond a bare outline 
of the classification of their divisions and alliances. 

The Phanerogamia are characterized by the production of seeds. The macro- 
sporangia of heterosporous Archegoniatse are here represented by ovules, the macro- 
spores by embryo-sacs, and the microspores by pollen-grains. The macrospore 
(embryo-sac) remains inside its sporangium (ovule), and here produces the reduced 
female prothallium (endosperm), which never has an independent existence. An 
egg-cell is formed within the embiyo-sac, and this is fertilized by the pollen-tube 
which has arisen from a pollen-grain lodged upon a suitable receptive surface in 
the vicinity of the ovule. Ultimately, after the embryo has attained a certain 
differentiation, the whole macrosporangium, with contained embryo and food- 
material, comes away, and is known as the seed. 

The oophyte or prothallial generation is thus suppressed as an independent stage 
in the life-cycle. The sporophyte, on the other hand, attains to a markedly more 
complex development in the groups already treated. Fertilization of archegonia 
on free-growing prothallia by swimming spermatozoids is here replaced by a direct 
penetration of pollen-tubes to the ovules. To the ‘‘flower” also new duties are 
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allotted. In the Pteridophytes, fertile "cones” are frequently met with. They are 
assemblages of leaves bearing sporangia, and with the shedding of the spores 
accomplish their function. But in the Phanerogams it is not so. The stamens, 
having shed their pollen-grains (microspores), truly are done with. But the carpels 
which bear the ovules persist in aitu until the ripening of the seed. And in the 
vast majority of Phanerogams, structures accessory to the stamens and carpels have 
become associated with the flower. These, forming the perianth, promote the 
transfer of pollen by attracting insects to the flowers in the innumerable ways 
already fully indicated in this volume. A minority of species depend on wind, and 
are destitute of attractive perianths. It is worthy of passing notice that wind- 
pollinated plants, though relatively few in species, are well represented in number 
of individuals in the various Floras of the globe. It is sufficient to instance the 
Conifers, Grasses and Sedges, Palms, Amentaceas, and Urticaceae. 

The phylum Phanerogamia is divided into two sub-phyla, Gymnospermae and 
Angiospermas, which differ technically in that in the former the ovules are exposed 
on scales and receive the pollen-grains direct into the micropyle, whilst in the latter 
the ovules are borne in closed chambers, the ovaries, and the pollen is received on a 
special organ, the stigma 

Sub-phylum A.-.GYMNOSPBRMJI. 

The pollen is received direct upon the nucellus of the ovule, whence the pollen- 
tube penetrates to the egg-cell. The embryo-sac (macrospore) is fllled with the 
endosperm (prothallium) which bears orchegonia sunk in its substance at that end 
which is directed towards the micropyle. In almost all cases the archegonia possess 
neck- and canal-cells in addition to the egg. 

The phenomena accompanying fertilization and seed-production in the Gymno- 
spermm having been described at pp. 418 and 437, brief statements of the general 
external characters alone ore given below. 

The Gymnospermae ore divided into 3 Classes: Cycadales, Coniferae, Gnetalea 


Class I. — CTGADALES, Cycads. 

Alliance XXVL 
Family: Cyoadaceca, 

In habit the Cycads generally resemble the Tree-Ferns and Palms. They possess 
for the most part unbranched columnar stems terminating in a crown of large pin- 
nate leaves. The surface of the stem is scarred with the bases of the fallen leaves, 
and recalls in appearance that of the fossil Lepidodendrons (c/. p. 716). In height 
Cycads do not exceed about 12 metres, and usually they do not attain even these 
dimensions. The flowers take the form of cones of closely aggregated scales, which 
vary in number from 30 to 600. The cones are respectively male and female, and 
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are produced in close proximity to the apex of the plant, and sometimes (as in the 
female cone of Cycas) are actually terminal in position. The scales (stamens) of 
the male cones are usually boat- or shield-shaped, and bear very numerous pollen- 
sacs on their under surfaces, often aggregated into little groups or sori. The female 
cones are generally more massive than the male, and their scales (carpels) are shield- 
like or scale-like in form. In Gycaa revoluta (cf. fig. 208 p. 74) the carpels more 
nearly resemble the foliage -leaves, and the ovules are borne in the position of 
leaflets. In other genera the number of ovules is restricted to two. Pollination is 
accomplished by the wind, and the ovule as it ripens develops a hard shell enveloped 
in a fleshy coat. It is worthy of note that Cycas, Zamia, Stangeria, and probably 
other Cycads are fertilized by means of spermatozoids. 

Cycads are restricted to the warmer regions of the globe, and are especially 
characteristic of the Floras of Australia (Macrozamia, Bowenia, Cycas) and Central 
America (Zanda, Ceratozamia, Dioon). There are nearly 80 species, belonging to 
9 genera, and they have mostly a somewhat restricted distribution. Fossil remain^ 
from the Cretaceous onwards, are abundant, and show that in former times the 
Cycads formed a much more important constituent of the vegetation than at the 
present day. 

A living collection of these interesting plants is cultivated in the Palm-house in 
Kew Gardens; it is exceedingly rich in forms, all the genera, and a large number of 
the species being represented. 


Claas II.— CONIFER.®. 

Alliance XXVII. 

Families: Araucariacecs, AhietinccB, Taxodiecs, Cupressinecc, TaaxLcece. 

The Coniferae, which include the various Pines, Firs, Junipers, Cypresses, and 
Yews, have characteristically branched stems. The leaves are usually linear and 
needle-like or scaly, rarely possessing an expanded lamina. The flowers are 
unisexual, and occasionally the sexes are on different individuals. In by far the 
larger number of Conifers the flowers are cone-like, ie. aggregates of scales set 
upon a central axis and bearing respectively ovules and pollen-sacs. The stems of 
Conifers thicken up in the manner characteristic of Dicotyledons, but the secondaiy 
wood is composed entirely of tracheidcs (fibre-shaped elements), with peculiar 
bordered pits (c/. vol. i. figs. 10 *-•••• p. 46); vessels are absent from it. In a great 
number of forms resin-ducts are present. 

The families above given fall into two groups. The first of these includes the 
AraucariacesB, Abietiness, Taxodiees, and Cupressinem, and is characterized by the 
female flowers being cone-lika In the Taxaces, on the other hand, the female 
flowers are rarely in cones. 

Amvxcuriaceas. — ^This group is familiar to everyone in the widely cultivated 
Chili Pine or “ Monkey-puzzle " {Araucaria imbricata). The cones are made up 
of scales spirally arranged, and the ovules are solitary on the scales of the female 
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cones. The only other genua is Agathis {Daw/mAira), These two genera include 
14 species, distributed in the Southern Hemisphere only. 

ilWeiMicca— This family includes the majority of familiar Conifers of the 
Northern Hemisphere. They are distinguished by the fact that the scales of the 
female cones are divided into an upper ovule-bearing scale (the omdiferous scale) 
and a lower subtending brOiCt scale. The ovules are borne in pairs on the former. 



Vlg. 407.— Female Cone ud Seelei In AbletlneiBL 


‘ Cone of the Silver Fir (Abiei pteHnalay. > Bract acale and orullferoni acale of the lame aeen from the ontalde (the bract, 
acale la pointed). * Ovuliferona aoale of aame aeen from above, ahuwlng the two winged aeeda, and the bract acale behind. 
* Longitudinal aeotlon of bract and ovuliferona acalea. ahowlng a aeed <n $Uu upon the latter. ■ A winged aeed of tha 
aame. • Longitudinal aeotlon of the aeed. ’ OvoUferoua acale of the Scotch Pine (Ptnue aylvMtrii) seen from above; It 
bean two ovules. > Single ovuUferous scale of Larch (Larix europaa) showing two ovules on Its surface and braot scale 
(with bristle) below It. • Longitudinal aeotlon of the ovuliferona scale of the Larch. i nat alae; the other flgs. enltrged. 

and on ripening into seeds are provided with membraneous wings in most cases. 
The relations of the parts of the scales and of the ovules are fully illustrated in 
the accompanying fig 407. The pollen-grains also are characteristiCi being in 
nearly all cases provided with two sao-like appendages which promote transit by 
wind (o/. fig. 217®, p. 98). 

Included here are the Fine (Pinus), Cedar (Ced/nis), Larch {La^nx), and tha 

VoklL S6 



Fig. 408.— Mountain Hne iPintt* iHcmajo). 


* A single pollInlferniiB scale (stnmeii) seuii from above. Tliree poUinlferous scales, one above the other, seen from tlie s ■ 
The pollen falling from each anther alights on the upper surface of the stamen next below. • Two spikes of 
scalea 4 Brunch with apical group of stnininal flowem from which pollen is being disuliarged. • Female flower. , ^ 
>x8; >x2: « natural size. 


inconspicuous scales (c/. fig. 408 ®) and though these branches are produced plenti- 
fully, permanent long branches arise only at the yearly limits of growth. 
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Pines may conveniently be divided into 2- and 3-lcaved forms on the one hand, and 
6-leaved on the other. The former agree in possessing cones of the type shown in 
fig. 337 ^ p. 443, in which the ends of the ovuliferous scales visible at the surface 
of the cone are pyramidal, whilst the fi-leaved forms are without these terminal 
pyramids. Among the 2-leaved Pines (20 species) are included the Scotch Pine 
(P. aylvestriBt fig. 409), the Stone Pino (P. Pinea), the Mountain Pine (P. hvmUia 
or montana, fig. 135, vol. i. p. 549), the Corsican and Aleppo or Shore Pines 
(P. La/rido and P. halepcnsia), and many others. Of the* 16 species of 3-leaved 
Pines the majority are North American and Oriental. The Himalayan P. Umgi- 
folia has needles nearly half a metre long, and the CaUfornian P. GovMeri cones 
attaining a like length. 

The 5-leaved forms include about 35 species, of which the beautiful Arolla Pine 
(P. Cembra, fig. 410) is a European, and the We 3 nnouth Pine (P. Strobile) a North 
American example. 

The genus Cedrua is represented by 3 forms, the Cedar of Lebanon (0, Libani), 
common in Asia Minor, the Deodar (G. Deodara) of the Himalayas, and the Atlas 
Cedar {G. athmtica). Some authorities regard these as but varieties of one speciea 

The Larch {Larix, cf. fig. 337 \ p. 443, and fig. 354, p. 483) bears its needles, 
which are deciduous, in tufts. The Firs which comprise the genera Abiea, Picea, 
and Taugaf difter from the Pines, &c., in that the leaves are borne directly upon 
the elongating branches. AbieSy typified by the Silver Fir {Abies pectinatay cf 
fig. 177, vol. i. p. 717), has erect cones {cf fig. 407 \ p. 721), with conspicuous bract 
and ovuliferous scales; on ripening, the scales disarticulate from the axis of the cone. 
Piccay typified by the Spruce Fir (Abies excelaa, cf fig. 105, vol. i. p. 415), has 
pendulous cones, with persistent scales, and, as a rule, the bract scale remains 
relatively short. Tsuga Douglaaiiy the Douglas Fir, and the Hemlock Firs are in 
certain respects intermediate between the Silver and Spruce Firs. 

In all there are 120 species of Abietineae distributed over the cooler parts of 
the Northern Hemisphere. 

Taxodieoe, — Are characterized by bearing more than two ovules on the scales of 
their cones. They include the two big <Segf 2 ^om-species of North America, 8. 
giganteay the Wellingtonia or Californian Mammoth Tree, and S, seTtiperwrcTiSy the 
Red-wood, both of which attain to huge dimensions. Taxodiv/ra distichuTriy the 
so-called Deciduous Cypress, interesting on account of the curious knee-like roots 
which it produces above ground, Gryptomeria japmiicay and Sdadopitkys verti- 
ciUatay the Umbrella Pine of Japan, all cultivated in this country as ornamental 
trees, are members of this group, which comprehends some 12 species in all. 

GvpressiTiecB. — Are characterized by the fact that their cones have their scales 
in whorls, not spirals {cf figs. 336 ® and 336 ^ on p. 442, and figs. 337 p. 443). 
They include about 80 species, amongst them the Cypress {Cvpressua), Arbor Vites 
(2%t^a), JuniperuSy and other ornamental genera. 

Taa^cbceoa . — Have generally few scales in their female cones, and rometimes, as in 
Taxus, the Yew {cf fig. 234, p. 145, and figs. 336 p. 442), the ovule is 
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terminal on a little shoot of its own. The seeds in this group are frequently 
embedded in a fleshy investm^t (often ajdllar in nature). Besides the Yews, there 
are included several peculiar Australasian forms, and the Maidenhair Tree, Oinhgo 
hUoba (cf, fig. 337 ^ p. 443). There are about 70 species of Tazacess. 


C1m8 III.— QNETALES. 

Alliance XXVIIL 
Family: ChnetaceoB, 

This family which includes three very dissimilar genera, Ephed/ra^ Onetum, and 
WehoUsdiia, is by no means easy to define. In habit they are all of them quite 
unlike the members of the two preceding classes, but yet they fall under the sub- 
phylum GjmmospermeB in view of the fact that the pollen-grain has direct access 
to the nucellus of the ovule and from the resemblance (rather remote) which their 
ovules and embryogeny presents to other Gymnosperms. They agree amongst them- 
selves in possessing flowers with perianths, vessels in their wood, and in the absence 
of resin-ducts from their tissues. 

Ephedra is a good example of a switch-plant, having jointed assimilating shoots 
with little scale-like leaves at the nodes, as in Caewirina or Eqwiaetvm. The 
flowers which are borne in little clusters, are small and unisexual. The male flower 
consists of a central columnar stamen bearing 2-8 anthers and inclosed in a 2-leaved 
perianth. The female flower has an ovule with one integument and a little 
perianth. As the seed ripens the bracts around the flower become red and fleshy. 
There are some 20 species scattered over the warmer regions of the globe, including 
the Himalayas, Mediterranean, and Mexico. 

Ghnetvm occurs as a liane or erect tree, and has expanded leaves like a Dicoty- 
ledon, in decussating pairs. The flowers occur in clustered, catkin-like spikes, on 
which they are arranged in whorls. The male flowers are very like those of 
Ephedra, the female have a central ovule with 2 integuments inclosed in a flask- 
shaped perianth. On ripening, the perianth becomes fleshy, and the outer integu- 
ment of the ovule hardens to a stona There are 15 species, distributed in the 
tropics. 

Wekoitechia mirahUis is a plant altogether unique. Discovered some thirty: 
five years ago by the botanical explorer Welwitsch, it has formed the subject of a 
classical monograph by Hooker. It occurs in the desert regions of West Tropical 
Africa (Angola, Damaraland, &;c.). The stem is dwarf and top-shaped (cf. fig. 4ill). 
and may attain more than a metre in diameter. The summit of the plant never 
reaches far above the surface, and it bears two huge leathery leaves which sprawl 
on the sand on either hand. Actually 4 leaves are produced, the 2 cotyledons, 
which fall away whilst the plant is still quite young, and an additional pair placed 
at right angles to the cotyledons and persisting throughout the life of the plant 
These 2 leaves grow continually at the base whilst their apical regions become 
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tattered and broken. WelwiUchiat once established, does not increase much in 
length but continually in thickness. From the edge of its disc, in the leaf-axils, 
arise branches which bear cones (c/. fig. 411). The male cones are small, and in the 
axils of their scales occur flowers consisting of 6 stamens united together into a 
sheath and surrounding a central structure which resembles an ovary, and contains 
a single ovul^ which is, however, so far as is known, always abortive. This ovaiy- 
like structure is provided with a truippet-like “ stigma ”, and the occurrence of this 
remarkable structure in the male flowers points to the fact that the ancestors of 
this plant possessed hermaphrodite flowers. The fertile female flowers occur in the 
axils of the scales of other much larger cones, which become bright red in colour. 
Each flower consists of a perianth containing an ovule with 2 integuments, but 
although the inner of these integumenbs is very long, there is no stigma-like 
structure as in the male flower, and the pollen-grain reaches the nucellus. The 
developmental history of the ovule and embryo is exceedingly peculiar — as it is also 
in Qmet'wm — but we cannot enter into these matters here. 

Sub-phylum B.— ANGIOBPERM Jl. 

Ovules contained in closed ovaries. Pollen received on a specialized portion of 
the carpel known as the stigma, and fertilization achieved by means of pollen-tubes 
which penetrate hence to the ovule. 

Angiosperms fall naturally into two classes, Monocotyledones and Dicotyledones. 

Class I.— MONOCOTYLEDONES. 

Includes Flowering Plants whose flowers typically have their parts arranged in 
whorls of three, embryos with one cotyledon, vascular bundles scattered through the 
stem and not thickened by a cambium, leaves usually parallel-veined. 

The Monocotyledones may be divided into 6 alliances: — Liliiflorse, Scitaminese, 
Gynandree, Fluviales, Spadiciflorae, and Glumiflorm. 

Alliance XXIX. — LiliiflorsB. 

Families: Juncaceoe, LUiaceoe, ATnaryllidaceoBf IridacecB, Dioscoreaceas, Brome- 
liaceoi, Gommelynaceoe, PontederiaceoB, 

In this alliance the flowers are actinomorphic, and their parts arranged in whorls 
of three, i.e, two whorls constituting the perianth, two (or one) whorls of stamens, 
and a whorl of three carpels united together. This condition may be briefly repre- 
sented by the following formula:— P 3 -h 3, A 3-|-3, G (3), in which P, A, and G stand 
for perianth, andrcecium, and gynmceum respectively. The bracket inclosing the 
number of carpels indicates that they are united {ayrica/rpous). The ovary is 
S-celled, and may be either superior or inferior; the seeds contain endosperm. 

The Liliiflorss are for the most part herbs with perennial underground bulbs, 
corms, and rhizomes. In relatively few cases is a permanent above-ground syatem 
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produced. With the exception of the Juneaeea the flowere are conspicuous and 
brightly coloured. 

Jwncacets.— Plante of graas-like habit with inconspicuous glumaceous perianth, 
six stamens, and superior ovary, which is 3- or 1-celled. Pollination by wind. 
Pollen-grains united into tetrads. Two well-known genera represented in this 
country are Jvmoua (with about 190 species), which includes the Bushes, and 
Lvavla, the Woodrush. In all there are some 260 species of Juncace®. 

iiliocea.— Herbaceous plants with bulbs, rhizomes, and corms, conspicuous 



Fig. AlZ.—Atphod§lut ramoauB at Paeitam (Boothein Italy). 


flowers with petaloid perianth, stamens 6, carpels 3, united, ovary 3-celled superior. 
Pollination by insects. Fruits are capsules or berries. 

A number of tribes may be distinguished: (1) ColchicacecB having usually 
extrorse anthers, septicidal capsules, and distinct styles. They include Veratrvmt 
CoUshicvm autvmnale, the Meadow Saffron (fig. 412 *), which sends up its fiowers in 
autumn, its leaves and ripening capsule next spring. BvlboeodAwm, (fig. 412®) is 
frequent in cultivation. The Bog Asphodel {NaHhecivm) also belongs to this 
tribe. (2) Avphoddoidem include forms generally with rhizomes, rarely bulbs, 
anthers introrse, fruits capsular. Examples are Aaphodelua, e.g, A. r<mo^ 
(fig. 413), which covers considerable tracts of country in southern Europe, forming 
regular plantations, and was supposed to carpet the Elysian fields; Pa/rad/isea 
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Liliaairum, a beautiful alpine plant; HemerocaXlis, the Day lily; PJuyrmivm 
tenaoi, the New Zealand Flax (fig. 414). the leaves of which yield a valuable 
fibre; Kni^hojui, whose dense spikes resemble a red-* hot poker, cultivated in 
gardens; the Aloes and their allies, chiefiy African, with a permanent aerial 
branch-system; finally, the Australian Grass-trees (of which Xanthorrhcsa kastUia 
is an example), often a conspicuous feature in the landscape, and with its long 
spicate infiorescence sometimes attaining a height of 3 metres or more. This 
plant yields a valuable gum. (3) AUioidece, usually bulbous, and having flowers 



Fig. iH,—Phormium Umax, the New Zealand flni. 


in umbels. They include the Onion tribe (Allium, cf. fig. 311, p. 386), of which 
A. cepa the Onion. A, porrum the Leek. A. cLsccdonwum the Shallot, A, sativum 
the Garlic, A. schamopra&um the Chive, and A. scorodoprasum the Rocambole, are 
cultivated. Qagea (fig. 412^) also belongs to this group. (4) LilioideoB have 
bulbs, anthers introrse. and loculicidal capsules. Styles generally united. They 
include numerous and beautiful plants: Lilium (45 species), FritiUa/rui (40 

species), Erytlmmivm the Dog-tooth Violot, TvXipa (50 species), SdUa, Hyacmthus, 
Ormithogahm the Star of Bethlehem, Muscari, (5) Draccenoideos is an 
interesting tribe, as it includes the Yuccas and Dracesnas, which possess a per- 
manent aerial system, which exhibits what is very exceptional amongst Monocoty- 
ledons, a secondary thickening of the stem. Drcuxjma Draco, the Dragon-tree of 
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the GanarieSi attains huge dimensions and a great age, and is altogether peculiar 
among this typo of vegetation. The flowers of Yucca (fig. 416) are represented on 
p. 167, and its pollination described. (6) Convalla/rioLceoB have rhizomes and berries. 



Fig. 416 —Yueea gloriota (fi’om a photograph). 


They include ConvaUaHa majalis the lily of the Valley (fig. 412 ^), Polygonaturn, 
AapidMrat Asparagus, Trillium, Ruscus (vol. i. p. 333), and Herb Paris (Pa^ 
quadArifolia) — ^the last-named with the parts of its flowers in fours. (6) 
coidsoB, which include climbers with net-veined leaves, e.g. Smilax, 
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ArnanrylUdaceoLe . — Resemble Liliaceae, but have inferior ovaries, and in many 
cases a corona to the perianth. They include the Snowdrop {Qala/nihua TMwiUa, 
fig. 412 ‘), Snowfiake {Leucojum vemum, fig. 412*), Clivia, Ama/ryUia, Ori/nim, 
Ifarcieaua (with well-marked corona, fig. 248, p. 177); also. Agave and Fowrcroya 
(c/. vol. i. p. 657). 

IridacecB . — Resemble Ainaryllidaceae, except that they have three stamens only, 
with extrorse dehiscence. The stigmas are commonly very conspicuously developed. 
They include the Iris (figs. 412* and 265), Crocus (fig. 223, p. 113), Oladiolua, the 
fiowers of the last-named being slightly zygomorphic. and many others. 

BrornelicuiecB . — Possess distinct calyx and corolla. Ovary superior or inferior; 
fruit a berry or capsule. The family is tropical American, and very many of its 
members are epiphytes, showing interesting adaptations to this particular mode of 
life. The accompanying fig. 416 of the Peruvian jEchmea paniculata gives a 
good idea of their mode of growth, with rosette of tough, leathery, sword-shaped 
leaves and dense, terminal inflorescence. Not infrequently the bracts which 
accompany the fiowers are very brightly coloured. Two of the chief tribes of this 
family are TiUandaiecB, with capsular fruits, hairy seeds, and entire leaves; and 
Bromelieas, with baccate fruits and toothed leaves (c/. fig. 416). The former includes 
the rather aberrant TiUandaia ueneoidea (cf. vol. i p. 614), a widely-distributed 
American epiphyte which covers trees much in the same way as does the Lichen 
Uanea harbata in temperate zones. To the Bromeliem belong numerous forms, 
including the JEchmea figured here, and the Pine-apple {Aiumaasa sativa)^ the 
various portions of the fruiting-spikes of which become entirely succulent and con- 
fluent, forming the collective fruits referred to on p. 436. 

The family includes about 400, and the whole alliance over 4000 speciea 

Alliance XXX. — SdtaminecB, 

Families: Muaacece, ZingiberaceoB, CannaceoB, Ma/rantacece. 

This alliance includes tropical plants with rhizomes and large conspicuous 
leaves. In the flowers there is more or less reduction of the androecium, often com- 
bined with a production of petaloid staminodea The ovary is inferior, and usually 
3-celled, and the seeds, which are often inclosed in arils, have perisperm. The 
flowers are zygomorphic, or destitute of any sort of symmetry. As a whole this 
alliance is one of the most remarkable amongst the Monocotyledona 

Mueacece . — The flowers of this family agree most nearly with those of typical 
Monocotyledons. Of the six stamens one only is absent or developed as a stami- 
node. The flowers are zygomorphic. They include Musa sapientum (the Banana) 
and M. pa/tudisiaca (the Plantain), widely cultivated for their fruits; StreUtzuit 
a remarkable South African genus, and Bavendla Madagasca/riensia, the Travellers 
Tree, so named from the water which accumulates in the excavated sheaths of the 
leaf-sta^s. This plant attains a height of 10 metres, and has a remarkable appear- 
ance (cf. fig. 417) owing to the fact that its huge leaves (amongst the largest in the 
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vegetable kingdom) are borne in one plane. The fruits are large capsules, and the 
seeds are inclosed in arils with blue metallic lustre. 

Zim^fiherobcea . — One stamen, the posterior of the inner whorl, alone is fertile. 
The two others of this whorl are joined together to form a petaloid structure — ^the 
labellum. Here are included the Ginger (Zingiber), Alpinia (fig. 283 \ p. 289), and 
Eedychium, cultivated for the beauty of its fiowers; also Olobha and ManiMa (the 
Opera Girl) with fiowers altogether remarkable; M. aaUatoria presents some resem- 
blance to a ballet-dancer, hence the name. 

CcLnnacecB . — ^Flowers altogether asymmetrical. The fertile stamen possesses 
only a half-anther and several petaloid staminodes are present forming the most 
conspicuous portion of the fiower. Ganna vndica, the Indian-shot, and other species 
are much cultivated, and have given rise to numerous brilliantly-coloured hybrids. 

Marantacece . — Have asymmetrical fiowers and a fertile half-stamen only. The 
other stamens are modified into peculiar staminodes, and the family is nearly allied 
to CannacesB. Arrowroot is obtained from the rhizomes of species of Maranta. 

The Scitaminem includes about 600 species. 

Alliance XXXL — QynandriB. 

Families: OrchidacecB, Bv/rma/nniaceae, 

Flowers with petaloid perianth and inferior ovary. The stamens reduced to 
one, two, or three, and generally united with the gynseceum to form a column 
(hence the name Gynandrm). The fruits are capsules, and the seeds exceedingly 
small and numerous. 

OrchidaoeoB . — After the Composites, the largest family of fiowering plants, 
numbering some eight thousand or more species. Its members are chiefly tropical 
epiphytes, and their mode of life has received frequent mention in vol. i Very 
characteristic of the Orchid flower is the median petal, developed as a Inbellum (c/. 
fig. 258^ p. 227, and fig. 268* p. 255). The family may be divided into two divi- 
sions according to the number of stamens present. 

Division 1. JDiamdrce , — Having usually two poUiniferous stamens and a large 
and conspicuous staminode (which corresponds to the single fertile stamen of the 
Monandrm). The Lady’s Slipper (Oypripedivm, cf. figs. 267^ and 267*, p. 249, 
and description on p. 253) is the best-known representative of this division. A 
little group of plants, the Apostasiaceee, is also included here. To it belongs 
Neuwiedia, with 3 fertile stamens (i.e, the two found in Oypripedium and the one 
which is represented by the staminode). 

Division 2. Monandrce . — Includes the greater portion of the family, with one 
staqien only united with the gynasceum into the column and producing pollen in 
masses (pollen -masses). The single stamen is inserted above the stigmatic surface, 
from which it is separated by the rostellum, and is on that side of it which is 
away from the labellum, the usual alighting place for insects. The structure of the 
monandrous Orchid flower having been fully described and figured (pp. 258-257)^ 
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repetition is not needful here. The Monandr 80 may be divided into four tribes, the 
OphrydeoB, NeottieoB, VandeoB, and Epidend/rece. 

The Ophrydea include most of the British and European Onshids, which are not 



rig. 41&— Atigrcwum tbumsum eptphytlo on a tree-trunk (Madagucar); 


epiphytes but terrestrial, with swollen tuberous roots, including Orchis, Ophry$, 
(^m/nsdema, Hahma/ria, and the South African Disa, 

The Neottim also include some European forms, Ceplislantliera, Listera ovata 
(the Twayblade), &c., and a series of colourless forms of saprophytic habit, which 
Q>re destitute of foliage, including Epipogiwm aphyUum (fig. 257 p. 226), Neottia, 

Vofc.lL® »T 
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Nidm-avis (the Bird’s Nest Orchid), and ConUorhiza (the Corsl-ioot). To this 
tribe belongs the climbing Vanilla-orchid (Vanitta •planifolAa) the capsnles of 
which yield the spice. 

To the VandecB and Epidendrecs belong the numerous tropical epiphytes of 
which many genera are widely cultivated in greenhouses, such as ZoeZia, Epiden- 
drum, Cattleya, MasdevaUia, Phajua, Gataaetum, (figs. 275 ^ «• «• p. 269), Stan- 

hopea, Fonda, Phal^nopaia (fig. 258 1, p. 227), Odontogloamm, Dendrohium 
(fig. 275®), OncidiuTti, Angroicum (fig. 418), and many others besides almost 
equally well known. 

To give any idea of the enormous varieties of fioral structure met with among 
the Orchids would require a whole volume. In this family of all others do we 
find adaptations to insect visits carried out on a gigantic scale, and in not a few 
cases mechanisms of singular beauty and delicacy. For full details Darwin’s 
Fertilization of Orchids should be consulted. 

BurmannioiCeoB. — A small family of some 60 species, largely represented in 
Borneo and New Guinea, is of interest, as it seems to connect the highly specialized 
OrchidacesB with more typical Monocotyledons like Amaryllidacese. They have 
curious flowers, with three or six stamens, and several of them are saprophytic. 

Alliance XXXII. — Fluviales. 

Families: Potamogetacem, NamdaoeoB, Aponogetacece, Jv/ncaginaceoe, AUamOiCeoB, 

ButomaceoB, Ilydrocka/ridacecBz 

This alliance includes a large number of aquatic forms, some with narrow, some 
with broad leaves. The gynmeeum is superior, except in the Hydrocharitacea). 
The stamens and carpels show a tendency to an increased number as compared 
with typical Monocotyledons. On the other hand, many forms with reduced 
flowers occur. Endosperm is generally absent. 

PoUimogetaceoB. — Include chiefly submerged forms, some of which raise their 
inflorescences above the water-level, and are wind-pollinated (Potamogeton, fig. 419), 
whilst the others, including the Sea-grass (Zostera marina), Zanmdcheldia, &c., are 
pollinated below the water. PotamogeUm (Pondweed) is a large genus of some 
50 species, met with in fresh and brackish water; Zostera grows on sandy shores 
between tide-levels, often forming extensive belts. The embryos in this family are 
peculiar. They consist of a much-thickened hypocotyl with a relatively small 
cotyledon inserted upon it. They are termed macropodous. 

There are about 74 species of Potamogetaceae. 

Aponogetaceae , — Contains two interesting genera, Aponogeton and Owvvra/nd/ra. 
The plant is submerged, and raises a spicate inflorescence (often forked) above the 
watdr. The flowers are imbedded in the spike, and consist of some 6 stamens and 
3 free carpels, and a small number of perianth-segments. Aponogeton distachus 
is often cultivated in this country on account of its beautiful white flowBr-spikes. 
Ouviremdra fenestraUs is the Lattice-leaf plant of Madagascar. 
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There are 15 species in all. 

AlisnuKecB . — Possess a 6-leaved perianth, and stamens with tendency to increase 
by division; carpels numerous. Here are included Aliama Plantago, the Water 
Plantain, and Sagittaria aagittifolia, the Arrowhead. 

There are about 50 species. 

Buixyrnaceas . — ^Includes Butomus vmheUatua, the Flowering Rush, interesting 
from the fact that it bears ovules all over the internal surface of its carpels. 



rig. 419.— Carted Foadweed (Potamogtton eritipiif,). 


HydrochxLridoLcecB . — Is distinguished from the foregoing families in that it 
includes submerged forms with inferior ovaries. The flowers are frequently uni- 
sexual, and in one form (Hcdophila) are pollinated under water, as in so many of 
the Potamogetacess. To this family belong VaUiarieria (see fig. 155, vol. i. p. 667 
and fig. 227, p. 132), Elodea, the American Water-weed (alluded to on p. 457), 
Laga/roaiphon and Enalus (p. 133), StraiioteB aUndeSt the Water-soldier (vol. i. p. 552) 
and Hydrocha/ris Moravba-raTUB, the Frog-bit, with expanded floating loaves. 

Contains about 60 species. 
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Alliance XXXIII. — Spadioiflora. 

Families: PalmaceoB, AroideoB, 

Monocotyledons with small and usually unisexual flowers crowded on spikes or 
spadices, and inclosed in one or more conspicuous sheaths, the spathes. The ovaries 
are superior. 

This alliance may be contrasted with the group CompositsB of Dicotyledons in 
which also the individual flowers are merged in dense crowded inflorescences which 
superficially resemble single flowers (cf. Arum and Chryaantkemum), 

PcdmaceoB. — Include plants with cylindrical, woody stems and tough fan-shaped 
or feather-like leaves of large dimensions having a plaited vernation. The flowers 
are borne in branched, fleshy spikes often inclosed in large sheathing leaves; they 
are hermaphrodite or unisexual and actinomorpliic; the parts are arranged in threes, 
and are inconspicuous. The gynsBceum consists of three carpels, each containing 
one seed. Stamens six, pollen dust-like. Fruits are berries, drupes, and nuts, and 
contain three, or by suppression, one seed. The endosperm is copious, and generally 
hard and stony. The majority of Palms possess upright, columnar caudices sur- 
mounted by a huge tuft of crowded frond-like leaves (cf. vol. i. p. 289). In 
several species the caudex attains a height of 30 metres, and in one (Ceroxylon 
cmdicola) 57 metres. The Climbing Palms have slender branched stems, and by 
the aid of the hooks on their leaves mount to the summit of trees and stretch like 
lianes from crown to crown (cf. vol. i. pp. 363, 675, and 676). The stems of these 
Palms reach a length of 150-200 metres, and yield the rotang cane. The opposite 
figure shows the interior of a forest penetrated by Climbing Palms and two natives 
rolling the stems into a coil. Old Palm-stems are either smooth and show the scars 
of the fallen leaves, or they still bear the disintegrated fragments of former foliage- 
leaves. Others again are armed with spiny girdles and scales. The leaves are 
folded in bud and undivided, and as they unfold they split along the creases, and 
the blade is divided pinnately or like a fan; we may distinguish between the 
feather-leaved and fan-leaved Palms. Often in young Palms the leaf splits at tlie 
apex into two pointed lobes only, as in Areca diaticka, represented in foreground 
of fig. 420. The dimensions of Palm-leaves and the gigantic inflorescence of the 
Talipot Palm (Corypha umhracvZifera) have already been alluded to (cf. vol. i. pp* 
287 and 745). In Oreodoxa regia the sheathing base of the leaf attains a length of 
2 metres and a half. The fruits of many species (e.g. Charrusropa excelaa) are borne 
in grape-like bunches; in others they attain to great size and weight. The! Double 
Cocoa-nut, the fruit of Lodoicea SecheJlan'vm, is prominent in this respect (cf 
p. 452). 

Most Palms are eminently tropical in their distribution. A few genera are met 
with throughout the tropics, others (e.g. Mauritia, Oreodoxa, and Iriartea) are 
confined to the New World; others again, as Boraaaua, Areca, Kentia, Nipo,» 
Baphia, Ca/ryota, and Calamxba to the Old. Chemceropa humilia, alone of the 
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Palms is indigenous to Europe; OeroxyUm andicda is found in the Andes growing 
at a height of 270 metres. Fossil remains are found in the formations of the 
Secondary and Tertiary periods. The number of living species is about 1100. 
AroidecB . — Perennial plants with tubers, rhizomes, and climbing stems which 



rig. 42L— Aroldi. 

1 Arum maeulafum. * Spadix of A. maeulatum, the ipathe removed. * Fruiting iplke of lame. 4 Infloreaeenee of Woeatia 
anUqwrunk, • Baial portion of thii Infloreioenoe with part of ipathe removed. « Ovary of Coloetuia antiqvorum. ^ The 
tame In longitudinal Motion. > Columnar andmclum of lame. *Arioptia peltata. >, • nat. else; h * reduced; 

T, I enlarged. 

generally bear large foliage-leaves. The flowers are borne on unbranched, fleshy 
spadices which are inclosed in large, expanded spathes (c/. figs. 421^*^*'^); they 
are unisexual or hermaphrodite. The parts are inserted in whorls of 2 or 3; the 
perianth-members being inconspicuous and often absent. The androedum is very 
various. In Cohcaaia amiiquorvm (fig. 421^) it consists of a whorl of stamens 
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united into a single abbreviated column. Endosperm is present in the seeds. The 
tribe Pisteos includes floating plants with leaves arranged in rosettes and propagat- 
ing vegetatively by means of stolons. The Arece, of which the Arum (figs. 421 ®) 
may be taken as a type, have subterranean tuberous stems, from which arise the 
leaves and spadices. Numerous representatives of other tribes, including Ariopais, 
Caladvum, Dracontium, and AmorphophaUua have tubers. Amorphophallua 
titanv/m, the giant of this family, has a tuber 50 centimetres in diameter, and 
produces umbrella-like leaves on stalks 2-5 metres long .and with segments in 
proportion. The inflorescence is a huge spadix some 2 metres high, encircled by 
a sheath of beautiful mottled green with purple lining and frilled edge. When 
plant flowered at Kew in 1890 (for the first and as yet only time in captivity) it 
was one of the sensations of a London season. It is a native of Sumatra. A few 
species of Montrichardia {M. linifera) and Philodendron (P. bipivnatijldmri) 
have erect cylindrical stems, whilst the Snake-root (CaUa palustrie) and Sweet 
Flag (Acorua Calamua) have creeping rhizomes. Many tropical Aroids belonging 
to the tribes Monsteress and PothoidcsB climb up tlie stems of trees, fastening 
themselves by their aerial roots, and pass from crown to crown like lianes. The 
Himalayan Baphidophora decuraiva (fig. 422) is an example of this type of growth. 
Many of these climbing Aroids send down pendent aerial roots into the humid air 
of the forest (fig. 423), and these not unfrequently reach the ground, take root, and 
become stretched taut. 

The majority of Aroids are tropical, less than 10 per cent of the species being 
met with in temperate regions. Acorua Calamua^ Arvm maculatum, and CaUa 
paZuatria reach the furthest north. The curious Ariopaia peltata (fig. 421 ^) occurs 
in the Himalayas to a height of 1600 metres. 

There are about 900 species of living Aroids. 

The Lemnaceoa is a little family of reduced forms allied to Aroidess. The 
flowers are unisexual, and consist of a stamen and a carpel respectively. They are 
floating, flattened forms, and include Lemna (the Duckweed), and Wolffia, which is 
destitute of roots. 

Associated with the Spadiciflorem are the PandanaceoB, which include Pa/nt- 
d^imia util/iat the Screw Pine (cf, voL i. fig. 186, p. 758); Cyclanthacem, climb- 
ing and palm-like; Sparganiacess and Typhacem, marsh plants, which include 
Bpa/rgomvum, the Bur-reed, and Typha, the Bulrush. 

Alliance XXXIV.— dlnmifloraB. 

Families: OrominecB and CyperacecB. 

This alliance, which includes some 6000 species, consists exclusively of Qrasses 
and Sedges, forms with flowers destitute of coloured peri anths and 

pollinated by wind. 

Qra/m/meoa. — Annwa.! and perennial plants with upright, jointed haulms, and in 
the case of perennials, provided with creeping rhizomes. The leaves consist of an 
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undivided, linear, parallel-veined lamina (voL i. fig. 150”), and a sheathing basal 
portion. At the junction of blade and sheath is inserted a little scale— the ligule. 
Flowers hermaphrodite and unisexual, arranged in spikelets (c/. fig. 231, p. 139). 
Perianth absent, its place being taken in many cases by 2 tiny scales, the hdi- 
cvXea, sometimes regarded as reduced perianth-leaves. Each flower is inclosed in a 
sheathing scale known as a pofea, whilst outside this and subtending the flower is a 
bract-like structure, the flowering gluToe; this is often awned. Every flower is thus 
inclosed in a palea and flowering glume, whilst the whole spikelet is inclosed in a 
little 2-leaved involucre consisting of 2 outer glumes. The ovaiy bears 2 feathery 
stigmas, and contains a single ovule. The stamens are generally 3 in number, 
though variations are met with. The pollen is dust-like. Pollination has been 
fully described on pp. 140-142. The fruit or grain is indehiscent, and is known 
as a caryopsia. The seed contains a floury endosperm, and an embryo placed at 
one side (c/. vol. L figs. 141 ”•***, p. 599). The intemodes of the haulm are in Zea, 
Anch’opogont Panicmrit &c., filled with pith; in the majority of Grasses they are 
hollowed. The Bamboos and numerous other tropical Grasses have upright 
perennial stems, and form an arborescent vegetation (c/. vol. i. p. 713). Bamboos 
attain a height of 25 metres and a diameter of nearly half a metre. But the 
majority of Grasses produce new haulms each year from their subterranean 
rhizomes, and these die down at the end of the season. The female flowers of the 
Maize (JZea Mais) are borne on thick spadices (cobs) inclosed in sheathing bracts. 
Grasses are widely distributed over the globe, the tropics being richer in species 
than the temperate regions, but poorer in individuals. Grasses are found extending 
into arctic and alpine regions to the extreme limits of phanerogamic vegetation; 
thus in the Alps Poa laxa has been found at an elevation of 3000 metres. The 
Bamboos are tropical and sub-tropical; in the Steppes certain Grasses are very pre- 
dominant, e.g. the genera Stipa (the Feather-grass) and Festuca. In moist,, 
temperate climates, Grasses form a continuous carpet, the basis of meadow land. 
In marshy places and by river banks reed-like Grasses occur in great quantities 
(e.g. Phragmitea cornmmiis). 

Graminese number about 3500 species. 

CyperaceoB. — Annual and perennial plants with upright, haulm-like stems,, 
jointed below and with long upmost segment. The leaves much resemble those of 
Graminem, but the ligule is wanting. Flowers hermaphrodite and unisexual, aggre- 
gated into spikelets, inclosed in bract-like scalea Perianth absent, or represented 
by scales, bristles, or hairs. The ovary is 2- or 3-carpellary. Stamens in one or 
two whorls of 3 each; pollen dust-like, pollination by wind. The seed contains 
endosperm. In the Scirpem the leaf-blades are frequently obsolete, and assimila- 
tion is carried on by the stems. Scirpua lamstria reaches a height of 1, Papyrus 
antiqnorvm (or Oyperua Papyrua, fig. 424) of 3 metres and a diameter of 10 centi- 
metres. The pith of the larger flowering stems of this plant cut into thin stripsr 
united together by narrowly overlapping margins, and then crossed under pressure 
by a similar arrangement of strips at right angles, constituted the papyrus of 
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antiquity; it grows in the Upper Nile, Syria, Palestine, &c. The stem of Papyrus 
bears at the summit an umbel-like tuft of filamentous branches, upon which the 
inflorescences arise. Cyperacese grow for the most part on damp moors, and by 
the banks of streams and lakes, and in mountain regions. Many of them ore social 
forms, noteworthy in this respect being Ca/rex stricta, which forms hummocks in 
marshy places, standing up above the water, often thousands together. Several 
Sedges, e.g. Carex aempervirena and C. Jvrma, contribute largely to the turfy carpet 
of alpine slopes. 

The family is distributed over the whole world. Ca/rex^ Eriophorv/m, and 
8ci/rpu8 are found especially in cooler and northern zones; Cyperua and Papyrua in 
warmer regiona About 2500 species are known. 

Class IL— DICOTYLEDONES. 

Flowering Plants whose flowers typically have their parts arranged in whorls 
of four or five, embryos with two cotyledons, vascular bundles arranged in a ring 
and undergoing a secondaiy increase in thickness, leaves more complex than in 
Monocotyledones and usually reticulately veined. 

The Dicotyledones may be divided into three Sub-classes: MonochLamydm, 
MonopetaZca, and Polypetalce. The Monochlamydem have a simple perianth, or in 
some cases the perianth may be wanting. The Sub-class is an artificial one, as it 
includes forms whose ancestors probably possessed a double perianth and others 
which are primitively simple. The Monopetalee and Pol 3 rpetal 8 e possess both calyx 
and corolla; in the former the parts of the corolla are united together, in the latter 
free. 

Sub-class I.— Monoohlamtdssb. 

Alliance XXXY. — CentrospermeB. 

Families: PiperacecB, Polygonaceca, Cyw)cmwJbacemf Urticaceoe, ChenopodmceoB, 
Nyctaginaceca, AmcminthoLceca, Pa/ronychiacecBt CaryophyUaceoa. 

Annual or perennial herbs, shrubs, and trees. Venation of the leaf-blades 
palmate or pinnate. Flowers solitary or in cymes; the cymes arranged in fascicles, 
glomerules, or spikes. Flowers actinomoiphic, hermaphrodite, pseudo-hermaphrodite, 
monoecious, and dioecious. Floral-leaves in one or two whorls; all sepaloid, all 
petaloid, or (in a few cases) the outer whorl sepaloid and the inner whorl petaloid. 
Where a corolla is developed the petals ore free. In the case of dioecious flowers 
there is no difference between the male and the female flowers in respect of the 
development of floral-leaves. The ovary is superior; 1-5-carpellary, unilocular. 
The ovules are borne in the centre of the ovary on a stalk which rises from the 
bottom of the ovary, and is sometimes long, sometimes short. Stamens 1-30, arranged 
in one or two whorls, the outer ones inserted in front of the sepals or sepaloid 
perianth segments. Fruit an achene, capsule, or berry. The seed contains an 
abundant farinaceous or mucilaginous endosperm. Cotyledons not thickened. 
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Tho Centr 0 Bperm» are extremely rich ia inorganic salts, and in the case of many 
of the species soda is extracted from the ash obtained by' burning the plants. The 
Piperaeese contain aromatic and pungent substances; the Urticacese secrete enzymes 
in their stinging-hairs (see vol. i. p. 441). Tho leaves are lobed in Urticace® and 
ChenopodiacesB, in the rest they 
are undivided and have entire 
margins. In several Cheno- 
podiacesB the cauline leaves are 
squamiform, and assimilation is 
then effected by the green cortex 
of the branches, which are trans- 
formed into phylloclades. The 
Piperacem are distinguished by 
a peculiar distribution of the 
bundles in the foliage-leaves. 

The lateral strands do not branch 
off from the midrib in the usual 
way, but are appressed to it and 
can be traced to the base of the 
laihina. The Urticacem also, 
particularly the genus Parie- 
taria, exhibit a peculiar disposi- 
tion of the bundles (see vol. i. 
p. 629). The Chcnopodiacese 
are destitute of stipules, the 
ParonychiocesB have large mem- 
branous stipules which protect 
the foliage -leaves, the Poly- 
gonacesB are distinguished by 
curious sheathing stipules. In 
the Caryophyllacero and some 
Paronychiacess tho floral enve- 
lopes are differentiated into 
calyx and corolla: in Nyctagin- 

j Pig. 426.— Nyctaglnace®, JIfiroftiiM Jatepo. 

aceSB, Amaronthacem, and most , piow«rIng bnuiuh. • Fruit IncloMd in the penUtent bMe of the peri- 

PolygonacesB there is a petaloid ** 

perianth, whilst in Chenopodi- 

acesB and Urticacere there is a sepaloid perianth. The perianth in Nyctaginaceas 
resembles a corolla most strongly when the bracts are connate and form a 
sepaloid envelope or involucre, as is the case, for instance, in the Marvel of 
Peru (MirdbiUB Jcdapa, see fig. 426). The lowest portion of the perianth in 
^yctaginacem continues to grow after the flower has faded and forms a leathery 
or woody investment to the fruit (see fig. 425 *). In several Chenopodiacea and 
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UrticacesB also the perianth persists as a 'similar investment (e.g. Motvs), In 
Amaranthacess the pedicels are furnished with bracts which resemble the perianth- 
segments and, like them, envelop the fruit. In those Centrospermas which are 
destitute of floral-leaves (acMamydeoua), e.g. the Piperacese, the floral envelopes are 
replaced by bracts. The Caryophyllaceae have distinct calyx and corolla, and are 
often placed in the sub-class Polypetalse; they have, however, decided affinities with 
the CentrospermsB. The androecium is composed of one whorl in Urticaceaa and 
Chenopodiacese, and of two whorls in most of the other families. The fllaments are 
inflexed in the bud in Urticacese, but spring up when the perianth opens and so 
eject the pollen from the anthers (see p. 306). Most of the Centrospermee have 
dust-like pollen, but in Caryophyllaceae and Nyctaginaceae the pollen is adhesive. 
In Urticaceie and in some Caryophyllacese the embryo is erect, in the rest it is 
horse-shoe shaped or spirally curved (see flg. 425^). The copious farinaceous 
endosperm of some Polygonacese and Chenopodiacese (Polygonum Fagopyrvm, 
P. Tata/ricvm, Chenopodium Quinoa) is used for flour. The Centrospermse are 
distributed in every quarter of the globe. The Piperacese, Urticaceae, Polygonacen), 
AmaranthocesB, and Nyctaginaceae are developed in the greatest variety in the 
tropics. Most Centrospermae, however, are found in the temperate zones. The 
Mediterranean Flora is especially rich in Caryophyllaceae, whilst Equatorial America 
abounds particularly in Amaranthaceae and Nyctaginaceae. The Polygonaceae grow 
chiefly on the banks of streams; the Chenopodiacese are very prevalent by the 
sea-shore and on salt steppes, especially in Central Asia. Several Caryophyllaceae 
flourish also on the confines of perpetual snow. Silene acaulia (see Plate XII.) is 
one of the most remote outposts of the Phauerogamia and has been met with in 
Franz Joseph’s Land at 81® north latitude, and in the Central Alps at a height of 
3160 metres above the sea-level. Fossil remains of Urticaceae and Piperaceae have 
been recognized in the deposits of the Mesozoic and Tertiary periods. The number 
of species now living amounts to about 4200. 

Alliance XXXVI. — Proteales. 

Family: Proteacm. 

Perennial herbs, with underground stems which project but little above the 
earth, or herbs and small trees with entire or varioudy lobed and incised stiff 
foliage-leaves without stipules. Flowers in capitula or spikes (see fig. 426 ^); actino- 
morphic or zygomorphic, hermaphrodite, pseudo -hermaphrodite, monoecious and 
dioecious. Perianth 4-partite, petaloid; the four segments are connate at the base, 
and, in the bud, have their free ends closed together like valves (see fig. 426 ‘). 
Ovary superior, free, unilocular. Number of ovules one to many. Placentation 
parietal. Each ovule has a double integument; the mioropyle is directed towards 
the base of the ovary. The latter is surrounded by tissues which secrete honey. 
The number of stamens is equal to that of the perianth segments; the short filament 
is adnate to the perianth-segment behind it (see fig. 426 *). Fruit a drupe, a nut, 
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a capsule or a follicle (see figs. 426^ and 426 ^ and fig. 324, p. 429). The seed 
contains an embryo furnished with two large, thick, fleshy cotyledons, but no 
endosperm. 

The Proteales are for the most part much-branched shrubs. The arboreal 




s 



rig. 42fl.-Protealei. 

* Banktta wicfftiia, * Single flower olBanktia Wtorolii with the ipoou-ihaped 

■octton through the ume flower ; the ityle 1 b In the form of a barbed ho^, and the 

fllaroenU arelidnate to the ooncare lurHicoi ol the ipoon-ihaped perianth-aegBientB. * Fruiting eplke of Banktta metfolia. 
* Fruit of Xpkmwlttm nfri/ornu. * and • maguifled; the reit nat. bIbo. (After Balllon.) 


species Kniffhtia exceUa, a, native of Now Zealand, attains a height of 30 metres. 
The foliage-leaves are sometimes glabrous and sometimes clothed with scales, and 
they possess peculiar stomata (see voL i p. 296). The genus Hakta exhibits in 
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some of its species pinnate and bipinnate leaves, in others cylindrical and ^eedle^ 
shaped leaves. The flowers, which are crowded together, are sometimes surrounded 
by an involucre of many scales reminding one of the involucre of CompositeB. The 
ovary is often borne on a special stalk. The style and stigma are very various. In 
many species, as, for instance, in Banicaia ericoidea and B. Uttoralia (fig. 426^)^ 
the style is hooked and breaks through the perianth-tube in consequence of the 
excessive longitudinal growth of its lower region, but the capitate extremity remains 
between the anthers, which are adherent to the spoon-shaped extremities of the 
perianth. Only when the perianth segments disunite and open back does the top of 
the style become free. The pollen is often deposited upon the end of the style with- 
out, however, immediately reaching the stigmatic surface, and in many species there 
are special hairs or brushes for collecting the pollen, whilst pockets and recesses for 
its temporary reception also occur. The Proteales flourish chiefly in regions where 
a short rainy season alternates a long rainless period. Australia and the south-west 
district of the Cape are richest in species; the alliance is represented by many fewer 
species in the tropical region of South America, in Chili, in New Caledonia, in New 
Zealand, in the tropical parts of Eastern Asia, in Madagascar, and in the moimtains 
of tropical Africa. Fossil remains of Proteacese occur in strata of the Tertiary 
Period. The number of existing species is about 1000. 

' Alliance XXXYII. — Daphnalea 

Families: EUrngnaceca, ThymelcicecB, Lav/raceca. 

Annual and perennial herbs, shrubs, and trees with green foliage, or leafless 
parasites. Stipules absent. Flowers in fascicles (see fig. 427 ^); actinomorphic, her- 
maphrodite, pseudo-hermaphrodite, or dioecious. Perianth of one or two whorls of 
2, 3 or 5 leaves each, sepaloid or petaloid. Gynseceum 1-^ carpellaiy. Ovary 
unilocular. Style single, free, at the bottom of a cup-shaped receptacle from the 
margin of which spring the perianth-leaves (see fig. 427®). Ovule solitary. An- 
droecium 1-4 whorls with 2-4 stamens in each inserted on the inner margin of the 
cup-shaped receptacle. Fruit a one-seeded berry, drupe, or nut. The seed contains 
no endosperm. The embryo is furnished with large, fleshy cotyledons. 

The Cassythee, belonging to the family Lauraceee, are parasites poorly supplied 
with chlorophyll, with thin twining stems and squamiform leaves. Most of the 
Daphnales, however, develop woody stems with leafy branches. The leaves of 
EleeagnacecB are clothed with scaly covering-hairs (see vol. i. p. 322, fig. 78'). The 
foliage-leaves of most Lauracess exhibit a curious distribution of the strands in the 
laminm (see vol. i. p. 631, fig. 149 ^ and accompanying fig. 427 ^). The majority of 
LainacesB contain ethereal oils and aromatic substances. Especially to be mentioned 
in this connection are the Bay-Laurel {Lav/rua Twbilia), the Cinnamon-tree {Gvn/aa~ 
momvm Zeylarvicum), and the Camphor-tree {Camphora officvimrvm). In the Sea 
Buckthorn {Hippophae, see p. 109, fig. 220), the perianth is 2- and the andrcecium 
4-membered; in Ekaagnua the perianth and andrcecium are each composed of two 
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2.iiienib6red whorls; in Daphne the perianths has two 2-membered whorls, and the 
androeciiim two 4-membered whorls (see fig. 427 ‘); in Lomrua the perianth consists of 
two and the andrcscium of four 3-membered whorls; in the genus Onidivm there are 
two kinds of floral-leaves, the lower ones sepaloid the upper petaloid in colour, and 
these are spoken of as calyx and corolla. The same arrangement is found in several 
Lauracea. The anthers of Elasagnacem and Thymelacem dehisce by longitudinal 
slits, those of Lauracem by valves (see fig. 427 ‘). In the Eleagnaces the cup- 
shaped receptacle persists as an envelope around the fruit, and becoming succulent 



» Camphara offieinarum (FamUy Lauracea), floweriug braucb. • Longitadlnal Motion through the flower of (XntMimvm 
Ztylanioum (FamUy Lauracea). • Flower of Daphru MKertum (Family Thymelaoea) cut open and rolled back 
1 reduced : > and • magnified. (PKtQj after BalUon.) 


outside and strong within, the result is a false drupe. In some of the lAurace» 
also, as, for instance, in N€cto/ndT<i, the receptacle continues to grow with the frui^ 
and forms a cup-shaped envelope resembling the so-( 5 alled cupule in the fruit of the 
Oak. In Thymelacem and Lauracea the ovule is pendulous (see fig. 427*), in 
ElfjBflgnacea it is erect. The Daphnales are scattered over all parts of the earth. 
The Thymelacea are best represented in countries where the climate is temperate; 
the Cape and Australia are particularly rich in species of that family. Daphne 
etriata attains its highest elevation in the Central Alps at 2600 metres. There is a 
striking concentration of several species of the genus Daphne on a strictly limited 
area in the mountainous parts of Southern Europe. One of these species is the 

plane known in Camiola under the name of the Konigsblume {Daphne BU^^yana'^ 
y ol.il •• 
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This name of Eing^a Flower was popularly accorded to the plant because, in 1838, 
King Augustus of Saxony travelled to Camiola on purpose to see this rare species 
flowering in its restricted habitat. The Lauracess are principally tropical and sub- 
tropical plants; Eastern Asia, the Sunda Islands, and Brazil are especially rich in 
species of this family. The Lauracess reach their northernmost boundary below 
60*’ in Eastern Asia, below 46*’ in Europe, and below 46*’ in North America. In the 
Southern Hemisphere the Lauracea range as far as 43** S. lai Fossil remains of 
the Daphnales, especially of Lauracea, are found in the strata of the Mesozoic and 
Tertiary Periods. The number of existing species hitherto discovered is about 1400. 

Alliance XXXVIII. — Santalales. 

Families: Santalaceas, ViacacecB, LorantkacecB, Olacacecs, OrubbiacecB. 

Herbs, shrubs, and trees, of which most are parasitic on the roots and stems of 
other green-leaved Phanerogams, although they are themselves capable of assimila- 
tion owing to the presence of chlorophyll in the foliage-leaves. The leaves have 
entire margins; there are no stipules. Flowers actinomorphic, solitary or in cymes, 
which are combined into spikes, racemes, umbels, and capitula; hermaphrodite, 
pseudo-hermaphrodite, monoecious, and dioecious. Perianth composed of 2- or 3- 
membered whorls; either sepaloid or petaloid. Gynseceum 2-3 carpellary; ovary 
sunk in the discoid or cup-shaped receptacle, inferior or semi-inferior, unilocula^. 
Style single. Ovules 1-5, without integument. Stamens as many or double as 
many as the perianth-segments; in the former case they are inserted in front of 
those segments. Fruit usually a berry or drupe. Seed-coat either single or absent ; 
the embryo either partially or entirely surrounded by fleshy endosperm. 

For a description of the sinkers and haustoria of the parasitic Santalacess see 
vol i. p. 177 and pp. 205-213. Several of the Loranthacese have thin twining stems 
which put out roots, i.e. sinkers, from their nodes. Such of the Loranthacem as 
are destitute of green foliage-leaves have thickened and flat expanded branches. 
In certain Santalacess several bracts are united so as to form a cup-shaped 
involucre. In Grubbiacess and Olacacem the lower portion of the ovary is 
septate, at least in the first stage of development. In the Santalacem and some 
OlacacesB 1-5 pendulous ovules are borne upon a cellular structure which is either 
adnate to the internal wall of the ovary or else rises freely in the cavity; in the 
Loranthacess they completely fill the ovary, and are united with the carpels into a 
solid mass. In Grubbiacess the stamens of the outer whorl alternate with the 
leaves of the perianth, and there are double as many stamens as perianth-segments. 
The stamens of the Mistletoe (Viscum albtMn, see p. 87, fig. 214 **) are adnate to the 
perianth-leaves behind them, and their anthers have 6-20 loculi, each of which 
liberates pollen through a pore. The Santalales are widely distributed. The 
majority of the species are tropical and sub-tropical. The Olacacese only occur in 
the tropical parts of South America and Africa, and the Grubbiaceas only at the 
Cape, whilst the Santalacese are chiefly natives of Africa and Australia. The 
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Mistletoe {Viaovm aHhum, found in Scandinavia as far north as 69® 30') and several 
species of the genus Tkeaiu/m reach furthest north. Thenum alpinum attains its 
highest limit in the Alps at 2400 metres. Fossil remains occur in the strata of the 
Tertiary Period. The number of existing species is about 760. 

Alliance XXXIX. — Bafflesiales. 

Families: RaffleaiaceoB, Apodanthaceca, and CytinacecB, 

Plants destitute of chlorophyll, parasitic on the roots of green-leaved woody 
plants. Flowering axis greatly thickened, fleshy. Flowers solitary or in racemes, 
hermaphrodite or pseudo-hermaphrodite. Perianth 4-6 partite. Ovary inferior. 
The cavity of the ovary is divided irregularly into chambers which are filled with 
strands and ridges bearing the ovules. Above the ovaiy rises a columnar style 
with a discoid thickening at the top, and upon the under margin of this disc the 
stigmatic tissue is situated. The stamens are inserted underneath the stigmatic 
tissue in a circle. The fruit is fleshy, baccate, and crowned by the persistent 
column. The seeds have hard coats. The embryo consists of few cells, has no 
cotyledons, and is surrounded by an oily endosperm. For a description of the 
suction-organs see vol. i. pp. 199-204, and for the size of the flowers see vol. iL 
p.'185. The Bafflesiales live in the tropical and sub-tropical regions of both the 
Old and the New World; two species of the genus Cytinus (see void. p. 201) belong 
to the Mediterranean flora. No fossil remains are known. The number of extant 
species hitherto identified is 29. 

Alliance XL. — Asarales. 

Families: AriatolochicLcece, Aaaracece. 

Perennial plants, some with subterranean tuberous or creeping rhizomes, some 
with twining liane-like stems (see vol. i. fig. 95 ^ p. 364). Foliage-leaves broad, with 
entire margins, sometimes lobed. Venation apical (see vol. i. p. 633). Flowers 
hermaphrodite, solitary, or in cymose inflorescences, especially in axillary fascicles. 
Perianth of 3 petalmd leaves, united at the b^e. Gynseceum 4-6 carpellary; ovary 
inferior or semi-inferior. Styles united into a column bearing a radiating stigma. 
Androecium composed of 2-12 whorls of 3 stamens each. Ovules numerous in the 
!oculi of the ovary. Fruit a capsule (see p. 431, fig. 325^). The seed contains an 
abundant endosperm, and a very small embryo with two cotyledons. 

The perianth in Asaracess is octinomorphic (see p. 279, fig. 279^®**^®), whilst in 
Aristolochiacess it is zygomorphic or else unsymmetrical, and the tube of the peri- 
anth is variously curved and inflated (see p. 166, fig. 242, and p. 226, fig. 267 ®). 

These flowers are very striking, on account not only of their form, but also of 
their dark-brown colour; moreover, in many cases they attain to an extraordinary 
size. Mention already been made of Aristolochyi gigos (see p. 186), and 
recently a Birthwort {Aristohchia Ooldeana) has been found in West Africa which 
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has a perianth 66 cm. long and 28 cm. broad. In the Asaraceae there are some- 
times three small teeth alternating with the three perianth-segments, and these 
are looked upon as reduced inner perianth-segments. The stamens of Aristolo- 
chiacem are adnate to the stylar column (see p. 292, fig. 284 The Aristolochiace» 
are distributed in all parts of the world. The majority of the species are found in 
tropical and sub-tropical regions. The genus Asarv/m reaches furthest north. The 
northern limit of the Asarabacca {Aaarum Europamm) and its highest elevation 
are the same as those of the Beech. Fossil remains arc found in the strata of the 
Mesozoic and Tertiary Periods. The number of extant species hitherto identified is 
about 200. 

Alliance XU. — Euphorbiales. 

Family: EuphorhiaceoB^ 

Annual and perennial herbs, shrubs, and trees. Flowers in racemose or umbel- 
late cymes; actinomorphic, hermaphrodite, pseudo-hermaphrodite, moncecious, and 
dioecious. Floral-leaves differentiated into calyx and corolla. Calyx and corolla 
3-12-merou8. The corolla is often suppressed, and sometimes the calyx also is 
wanting. In these cases the floral-leaves are replaced by bracts and involucral 
leaves. The gynseceum is superior, and is composed of 3-20 carpels, which are 
arranged in whorls round a central column. The carpels are joined together to 
form a multilocular pistil. In the inner angle of each loculus are 1-2 pendulous 
ovules. The stamens vary in number from 1 to over 100. At the base of the 
flower are some peculiar glands, which are looked upon as outgrowths of the 
receptacle. They are either in the form of separate cellular structures, arranged 
in a whorl, or else are coherent in the form of a cup. In the cases where these 
structures do not occur they are replaced by similar glands, which are seated upon 
the margin of the cup-shaped involucre. The fruit is a schizocarp or drupe; 
sometimes it is baccate. The embryo is imbedded in an abundant fleshy enaospenn. 

It is difficult to describe the Euphorbiales in few words on account of their 
extraordinary variety. Some of them contain watery juices; the majority are full 
of latex. Several of the laticiferous species are poisonous. Many have green 
foliage-leaves; whilst some are destitute of foliage-leaves, and assimilation is then 
effected by means of the green cortical tissue of switch-like or cactiform branches 
and phyllodades. In many genera, especially in Euphorbia, the inflorescences 
have the appearance of being single flowers. A large number of male flowers are 
assembled together within a cup-like involucre, the free edge of which is furnished 
with glands as though with petals. Each of these flowers consists, however, merely 
of a bract and a stamen, and in the midst of them is a female flower, borne at tlie 
end of a long stalk, and resembling a stalked ovary. In many species of the genera 
Croton and fomaettia the inconspicuous flowers are surrounded by bright-coloured 
bracts and involucral leaves. In the majority of instances three carpels are devel- 
oped, which are remarkable for their rotundity. They are laterally coherent, and 
usually separate when mature, and become detached from the central column. 
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Eupliorbiales aro distributed in every quarter of the globe. The majority are 
found in the tropics, and several arboreal species form entire woods in those 
regions. Some grow in marshy lowlands, whilst others inhabit steppes and the 
rocky declivities of mountaina Euphorbia capitulata grows on the mountains of 
the Balkan Peninsula. Euphorbia Austriaca stretches as far as tiie alpine region 
of the Eastern Alps. Mercv/rialis pereuuio attains in the Alps an elevation cor- 
responding to the upper limit of the Beech-forests. Several annual species of 
Shiphorbia are encountered as weeds in cultivated ground, as far as the limits of 
the arctic region. Fossil remains have not been definitely ascertained to exist. 
The number of extant species hitherto identified is about 4000. 


Alliance XLIl. — ^Podostemales. 

Family: Podostemacece. 

Perennial herbs with creeping roots which are fastened to the substratum. The 
shoots spring laterally from these roots, and are clothed by small scales arranged in 
two or three rows; these leaves are either entire or pinnately lobed, and they are 
sheathed at the base. Not infrequently the shoots are transformed into phyllodades, 
and sometimes shoots and roots are fused together into a thalloid structure. In 
these cases the assimilation of carbon is effected by the phylloclades as well as by 
the green branches of the thalloid tissue clinging to the substratum. The branches 
in question are ribbon-shaped or filiform, and are submerged. The flowers occur 
singly at the ends of the shoots, or else are sunk in the margins of the phylloclades 
in rows, and together form a sort of flat club. They are actinoinorphic and zygomor- 
phic, hermaphrodite, monoecious, and dioecious. The floral-leaves are small, greenish, 
squamous, free, or connate, and are arranged in a 3-5-partite whorl. When the 
floral-leaves are suppressed, they are replaced by sheathing involucral leaves. The 
gynjBceum is composed of 1-3 carpels; the ovary is superior, and either unilocular 
or else divided by delicate partition- walls into three chambers. The ovules spring 
from cushions of tissue which project from an axial column in the ovary. The 
number of stamens varies greatly, the flowers being either monandrous, diandrous, 
or polyandrous. In the last case the stamens are arranged in several whorls. The 
anthers dehisce longitudinally. The fruit is a capsule. The seeds are very small, 
and do not contain any endosperm. The embryo has two thick cotyledona 

The Podostemacese are found in running water, especially in waterfalls, clinging 
to rocks, loose stones, and stumps of trees which have been stripped of their bark. 
Almost all of them inhabit the tropics, the only exception being one species in South 
Africa and one in North America. No fossil remains have been found. The number 
of existing species hitherto described amounts to 175. 
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AUiance XUII.— Viridiflora 

Families: LeilmerioLceoR, OornnahirMcecB, DorsteniaceoBf Artoca/rpaceoB, FioaceoB, 
C(mo<xphAUicecBt Moraceos, UlmaceoB 

Annual or perennial herbs, shrubs, and treea The laminn of the foliage-leaves 
veined with pinnate or radiating bundles. Flowers in glomerate, fasciculate, or 
spicate cymes; actinomorphic, hermaphrodite, pseudo-hermaphrodite, moncecious, and 
dioecious. Perianth composed of 2-8 inconspicuous greenish segments. Gynseceum 
superior, 1-2 carpellary and unilocular. Ovule solitary, pendulous. Stamens as many 
or double as many as the perianth-segments; all or those of the outer whorl are 



(After Booker.) 

inserted opposite the segments of the perianth. The pollen in dusty. The fruit is 
a one-seeded achene or a drupe. The cotyledons of the embryo are not thickened. 

The UlmacesB and Cannabinacese contain watery juices; the plants of the other 
families produce milky juice in greater or smaller quantity. The milky juice of the 
TndmTi Ficw elostica is used in the manufacture of caoutchouc, that of the South 
American Cow-tree (fialoiModend^ utUe) as an article of diet. The milky juice of 
the Upas-tree (Antiaria taxicaria), native to Java, contains poisonous substances 
In the Hop {Hmn/iUua LupvZua) and in the Hemp (Cannahis aativa) bitter ao 





Fig. 439.— Amentalei. 


■ Birch (Setula olha) riioot with male and female oatklna (the former at the apezX • Ripe female catkin of ume. • Winged 
nut of aame. « Sabtendlng ecale of fruit of aame. • Shoot of Hornbeam (Carpimu Betulut) with male and female catklna 
OattertoilghtX •SoaleSfemaleoatkln with flowera of same. ' Beale from male catkin with atameui • Beale of female 
catkin with ripe frnit ^ f enlarged; the reat nat alu. ^ 
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aromatic substances (lupulin and hashish) are produced in special cells and groups of 
cells. The curious tabular and columnar roots of the Ficacem have been described 
in detail and illustrated in vol. i. pp. 755-757. Here is represented a Ficus (fig. 428) 
with aerial roots, which Hooker saw used by the natives in the Himalaya as bridges. 
** The property of the fig-roots, which inosculate and form natural grafts, is taken 
advantage of in bridging streams, and in constructing what are called 'living bridges' 
of the most picturesque forms.” The axis of the inflorescence is thickened in many 
cases, notably in the Dorsteniacese, Artocarpacese, Ficacess, Conocephalacefe, and 



Fig. 480 —The Oak (Queroue ietaUiflora). 


1 Cluster of female flowers. > Single female flower > Loogitudinal section of a female flower showing the ovary with ovuleB, 
small perianth and the young cup or cupule. * Three male flowers. * Cluster of nuts (acorns) with their cupules. * l'l>< 
seed. 1 Longitudinal section of seed. > Transverse section of seed. ^ >, * enlarged ; rest nat size. 


Moracese; sometimes it is dis(K)id, and sometimes hollowed out into the shape of an 
um (see p. 157). It also enters into the structure of certain fleshy succulent collec- 
tive fruits, which afford such an important article of food in hot countries, viz. the 
of Ficus, and the Bread-fruit of Arioca/irpua inoisa. Sometimes the perianth also 
takes part in the formation of the fruit, as, for instance, in the Mulberry (Moms), 
where it is converted into a fleshy envelope inclosing the fruit. On the other hand, 
in several other Viridiflorm the perianth is almost completely suppressed. In 
Dorsteniacem and Moraceas the stamen-filaments are inflexed in the bud, and spring 
up after the perianth has opened, scattering the pollen-dust in the air (see fig. 229, 
p. 137). The filaments are straight in the flowers of the other families. The embryo 
is curved in most cases. There is either a very smaU quantity of endosperm or none 
at all. The ViridiflorsB are found in all parts of the world. The XJlmoceae extend 
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beyond 66** north latitude and 86 south latitude. Representatives of Viridiflom 
are most abundant in the tropica Fossil remains occur in the deposits of the 
Mesozoic and Tertiary Perioda The presence of leaves of a Bread-fruit tree (ArUh 
earpUB Dickaom) in Greenland chalk, and of quantities of remains of Ulmace» 
(Odtis, Zelkova, UlnMis) in the Miocene strata* are points of special interest. The 
number of species ascertained to exist at the present day is about 1000. 

Alliance XUY. — ^Amentalea 

Families: BetidacecB, CorylaoeoB, CupuLiferw, Jugla/ndoLcecB, MyriccLcece, CaauaHnea^ 

SaZicacecB. 

Are all large shrubs and forest trees* forming a very conspicuous feature in the 
landscape in temperate climates. The flowers are unisexual and arranged in 
catkins or heads. Pollination is by wind, and, in the majority of cases, a perianth 
is wanting. In the Gupuliferm, in which it is present, it is inconspicuous and con- 
solidated with the ovary. The group is an exceedingly interesting one, owing to 
the recent discovery of several instances of chalazogamic fertilization within its 
limits; of this, full details were given at p. 413. In this alliance are included such 
familiar trees as the Birch {Betula, flgs. 429 Alder {Ahms, p. 135), Hazel 

(Coryhia, p. 147), Hornbeam (Carpinua, p. 433 and figs. 429 Oak (Quercibs, 
p. 298 and fig. 430), Beech (Fague, fig. 431), Chestnut {Caatcmea, p. 445), Walnut 
(Juglcma), Sweet-gale (Myrica), Caauarina^ and the Willow (SaUx, pp. 299 and 424) 
and Poplar {PopvJlAia), Between 500 and 600 species have been distinguished. 
Members of this alliance date far back amongst the secondary rocks, and they 
are supposed by many to represent a primitive group of Angiosperms. 

Alliance XLV. — Balanophorales. 

Families: ffydnMracecB, Sa/rcophytaceca, Cy7i<ymo7riace(B, BakmopJwracm, 

ScybcUiacecB, 

Plants destitute of chlorophyll, parasitic on the roots of green-leaved woody 
plants, with tuberous, cylindrical, or angular stems with flowering lateral branches. 
The flowering axes are thickened and fleshy; the flowers hermaphrodite or pseudo- 
hermaphrodite, monoecious or dioecious. Perianth of 2-8 segments, sometimeB 
transformed into a cup on the top of the ovary, or absent and replaced by scaly 
bracteoles and hairs. Qynseceum 1-3 carpellaiy; ovary inferior, unilocular, styles 
either absent or 1-2 in number, filiform, and terminating in small stigmas. Stamens 
1-60 inserted below the limb of the periantL Fruit a kind of berry, nut, or drupe. 
The embryo is very small, has no cotyledon^, and is imbedded at the top of a fleshy, 
oily endosperm. 

For a description of the suckers and scale-leaves, see vol. i. pp. 186-198. The 
flowers of Hydnoracem are solitary; those of Balanophoraceie, Gynomoriaces, and 
Scybaliaceee are crowded in large numbers on unbranched davately-thickened axes, 
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and those of Sarcophytaceas on branched davate axes. In Hydnoracese the cavity 
of the ovary is occupied by numerous ridges which project from the walls and bear 
the ovules; in Sarcophytacess, Scybaliaceas, Gynomoriacese, and Balanophoracesa the 
placentation is parietal, and the number of the seeds is 3 in Sarcophytacesa, 2 in 
Scybaliaceaa, 1-3 in Cynomoriacesa, and 1 in Balanophoracesa. In Hydnoraceaa and 
SarcophytacesB there is no style, and the free upper extremities of the masses of 
tissue which bear the ovules act as stigmas. The Cynomoriaceaa and Balanophoracesa 
have one, and the Scybaliaceea two, filiform styles with small papillose stigmaa In 
Hydnoraceaa the stamens are inserted between the lobes of the perianth, and form a 
fleshy ring; in the other families they stand in front of the segments of the perianth; 
in the Balanophoracesa the filaments are connate. Most of the Balanophoracess live 
in the tropical parts of Asia and America; a few species inhalnt South Africa and 
New Holland. Cynomorium coccineum, the only species oi the CynumoriaceeB, 
grows in the Mediterranean area and in Western Asia (sec vol. i. p. 197, fig. 42). 
Fossil remains are not known. The number of extant species hitherto discovered is 
about 45. 

Sub-Claas II.— MONOPETALiE. 

Alliance XLYI. — Caprifoliales. 

Families: RubiaceoB, CaprifoliacecB 

Annual and perennial herbs, shrubs, and trees. The foliage-leaves are opposite, 
stipules are present at their bases (see fig. 432^). The flowers are in cymes, 
actinomorphic and zygomorphic, hermaphrodite and pseudo-hermaphrodite. The 
floral-leaves are differentiated into calyx and corolla. The calyx is composed of 
one 2-6-sepalou8 whorL The calyx-tube dothes the inferior ovary, whilst the limb 
consists of small green teeth. The corolla is a whorl of 3-6 connate petals (see fig. 
432®). The gynweeum is composed of 2-5 connate carpels; ovary inferior, 2-5 
locular. The placentas are axile. The androecium is a whorl of 3-6 stamens, 
adnate to the corolla-tube. The pollen is either adhesive or powdery (see p. 265). 
The fruit is a berry, drupe, schizocarp, or capsule. The seed contains endosperm. 

Most of the Rubiaceae are herbaceous, whilst the species of the other families 
are mostly shrubby and arboreal plants. In the roots of several Rubiacem (e.g. 
Rubia ti/nctorv/m and OaMv/m boreale) there is a red colouring matter (madder- 
red); the CofieacesB and Cinchonacess contain alkaloids (cafieine, quinine, &c.); the 
sweet-scented Woodruff (AspervRi odorata), the herb used to make the German 
May- wine, is famous for kumarin it contains. No laticiferous tubes or latex, 
however, are contained in the tissues of any species belonging to this alliance. 
The foliage-leaves are idways opposite and in pairs, which are at right angles to 
one another; the venation of the laminss is pinnate. In the Stellatm section of 
RubiacesB the stipules are of the same size, colour, and form as the laminee of the 
opposite leaves to which they belong, and are inserted between them. The conse- 
quence is that at each node there is a whorl of leaf-structures arranged in the form 
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of a jstar. In the CinchonaceaB and CoffeaceoB, the stipules are squamiform, anrl 
sometimes lacerated (see 432 ^). In the OaprifoliacesB they are either very small 
and in the form of stalked glands^ or else they are adnate to the base of the petiole, 
and have the appearance of being narrow sessile segments of the leaf. The cymo.se 
inflorescences may be contracted into glomerules and fascicles, in which case each 
is surrounded by an envelope of bracts, as, for instance, in the Ipecacuanha plant 
(Cephaelia Ipecacuanha; see flg. 432^), or they may form pyramidal panicles, as in 
the Cinchona^ or, lastly, they may be flat cymes, as in the Elders {Samhucua nigra 



rig 432.— Caprlfoliales: Cephaeiia Jpeeaeuanha (Family Bublacen). 

1 Entire Plant. > Inflorescence. * Single flower, i reduced; ■ and • magnlfled. (After Bnillon.) 


and 8, EhuLua). In the Caprifoliacem, especially in the genera Linncea and 
Lorvicera, two-flowered cymes also occur, and in several species of the genus 
Lonicera, the ovaries of the two flowers in each cyme are connate. The flowers of 
several Oaprifoliacem (Xioincsa, Lonicera, &c.) are zygomorphic, whereas the other 
members have actinomorphic flowers. In the Stellated the fruit is a schizocarp which 
breaks up into two mericarps; in Cinchonaceed, it is a capsule which dehisces from 
the base upwards (see p. 431, fig. 325 In Cofleacees, Sambucaceed, and the genus 
lAwnoea, the fruit is a drupe, and in Qardenieed and some of the Caprifoliaceee, a 
berry. The baccate fruits of several species of the genus Lonicera {L. otpigeTia 
L, caerulea, &c.), coalesce to form a collective fruit. Each chamber in the fruit of 
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Ilubiaceas, OoffeaoesB, Sambucaceas, and of the genns Linnosa, contains one seed, 
in most Caprifoliaoese, as in the genus Lonicera, several, and in the Cinchonacesd, 
many seeds. The seeds of Cinchonaceaa are winged (see p. 423, fig. 318 ^). 

The Caprifoliales are distributed over all parts of the earth. The Cofieacea and 
Cinchonaceas are chiefiy tropical plants, whilst the Rubiaceae, Sambucaceaa, and 
Caprifoliaceaa belong principally to the North Temperate Zone. The Cinchona is 
found wild only in the Cordilleras in South America (from 10® north lat. to 22® 
south lat.). Tropical Africa is supposed to be the origi rial Imme of the CofFee-tree 
{Coffea Arabica). lAnnoea horeaUa, a plant named after the Swedish botanist, 
Linneeus, is scattered over the Alps, in the low-lying part of Germany adjoining 
the Baltic, and in Scandinavia. Several species of the genus OaliuTYi, of the family 
RubiacesQ, belong to the flora of the extreme North and of high mountains. Fossil 
remains have been preserved in the deposits of the Mesozoic and Tertiary Periods. 
The number of extant species discovered up to the present time is about 4800. 


Alliance XLVII. — Asterales. 

Families: Valerianacece, DipsaceoB, Calyceracew, BrunoniacecBy Composites. 

Annual and perennial herbs, shrubs, and trees. Foliage-leaves extremely various 
in form but always destitute of stipulea Inflorescence a cyme or a capitulum. 
Flowers actinomorphic and zygomorphic, hermaphrodite, pseudo - hermaphrodite, 
monoecious, and dioecious. Floral-leaves difierentiated into calyx and corolla. 
Culyx of 2-5 sepals; the limb, which crowns the inferior ovary, is in the form of 
a pappus, bristles, scales, teeth, callosities, or membranous borders, and is destitute 
of chlorophyll. The corolla is composed of 4-5 connate petals. The gynseceum 
consists of 2-3 connate carpels. The ovary is inferior and contains only one devel- 
oped loculus with a single ovule in it (see p. 73, fig. 207 *). The andrcecium consists 
of 1-5 stamens. The filiform filaments are adnate at the base to the corolla-tube. 
The fruit is a unilocular, one-seeded achene. 

The plants belonging to this alliance exhibit for the most part herbaceous growth, 
but some Composited are shrubby (e.g. Baccharis), and some arboreal (e.g. VaniJbos- 
fnopsis, Lychnophora). Several Yalerianaceed and Composited, e.g. the Dahlia 
and Jerusalem Artichoke (Dahlia variobbUis and Hdianthus tvberosus), are distin- 
guished by underground tuberous structures. The inflorescence in ValerianaceiB is a 
much-branched cyme (see p. 305, fig. 289 ^). In Dipsaceed also the arrangement of 
the flowers is cymose, but the cymes are usually grouped together in capitula (see 
p. 121, fig. 225*). In some genera, such as Morina, they are arranged in opposite 
fascicles in the same manner as in Labiatsd. The flowers of Compositie are situatcKl 
at the extremity of a thickened axis which is conical, hemispherical, or flat, and 
compressed, as the case may be; they are spirally arranged and are grouped to- 
gether in capitula (see p. 242). In many cases they spring from the axils of scales 
(“palead”), or else their place of origin is surrounded by bristles. Not infrequently 
tliey spring from little depressions, and then the axis is seen to be pitted when the 
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flowers have fallen ofil The number of flowers in a capitulum varies greatly. In 
many species several hundreds of flowers (florets) are crowded together, in Adem^ 
atylea and E'ujpatorium (see p. 320, fig. 294^) there are only a few flowers in each 
capitulum, and in Echinopa it is limited to a single one. The capitulum is sur- 
rounded by an involucre of bracts crowded together. The form of these involucral 
leaves exhibits extreme variety. In Thistles their apices are transformed into 
prickles, in the species of the genus Xemnth£m/um, Hdichryavm, &c., they are like 
paper or parchment, dry, and distinguished by white, yellow, violet, and red colours. 
They preserve these characteristics unchanged even when dried, and can therefore 
be made up into bouquets and wreaths which do not fade. These composite flowers, 
which are known as ** immortelles ”, are everywhere used as symbols of immortality 
and as memorial tokens. The Cape is exceptionally rich in Everlasting Flowers; 
among the species found there is Helichryawm eoBvmium. The Edelweiss {Onaphalivm 
Leontopodivmt see voL i. p. 315, fig. 76) may also be looked upon as an immortelle, 
although here the bracts are not themselves dry and membranous, but are only 
covered with a dry, white felt of hairs. In many species the capitula are themselves 
grouped in capitula or glomerules. One of the most striking instances of this is 
aflbrded by the species of the genus Haaatiaf which are shown on p. 188. In the 
genus Echinopa a large number of one>flowered capitula are grouped together in 
spherical heads, usually of a steel-blue colour. The capitula often look like single 
flowers, and in former times they were looked upon by botanists as compound 
flowers (JUyrea compoaitcB)^ whence the name of Compositse. In many species, e.g. the 
Sun-flower (Hdianthua annuua), the capitula attain to a diameter of 40 centi- 
metres. In the actinomorphic corollas a tube and a bell-shaped 5-part'te limb may 
be distinguished (see p. 360, figs, 302 ** *). The zygomorphic flowers are either two- 
lipped, the upper lip being composed of one or two petals, and the under lip of four 
or three petals, or else ligulate, in which case the tube is greatly abbreviated and 
the free end of the ligule usually exhibits five segments or teeth (see p. T2T, fig. 222 ^ 
and p. 236, fig. 261 ^). In Valerianacese the corolla is usually produced on one side 
into a kind of sac, which in the genus Valeriana is short and blunt (see p. 289, 
fig. 283 ^), and in the genus Centranthua is in the form of a long, slender, pointed 
spur (see p. 240, fig. 263 *, and p. 305, figs. 289 *• ®). In the capitula of Compositfle the 
flowers with tubular, ligulate, and bilabiate corollas respectively are grouped to- 
gether in a great variety of ways. It is not common for all the flowers of a capita* 
lum to have tubular flowers, but that is sometimes the case (e.g. Ettpaforium, 
p. 320, fig. 294 ^); much more frequently all the flowers in a capitulum have ligulate 
corollas (e.g. Eieraoium, p. 112, fig. 222*), and in the majority of instances the 
flowers in the middle of the capitulum are furnished with tubular corollas, and 
those near the periphery with ligulate or bilabiate corollas (see p. 360, fig. 302 ^). 
The distribution of the sexes has been dealt with on pp. 295-297, and pp4 318-321. 
In the CompositflB the anthers of the five stamens are united into a tube. The 
anthers are not connate in the other families. In Dipsacem the androecium consists 
usually of four stamens, and in Yalerianacem usually of three stamens (see p> 
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fig. 283 *)j tho genera Morvna and Fedia, have two stamens in flower, whilst 
the genus Oentnmthvs (Red Valerian) has only one (see p. 240, fig. 263*). For a 
description of the pollen of Compositae see p. 99. The gynseceum in Valerianacete is 
composed of three carpels, and the ovary is originally 3-loculap, but two of the 
carpels are abortive, and only the third loculus is completely developed. In the 
other families the ovary is unilocular from the first. The ovule and the seed result- 
ing from its development is pendulous (see p. 178, fig. 249, and p. 240, fig. 263*) in 
Dipsacem and Valerianacem, basal (see p. 73, fig. 207 ®) in Oompositfis. In most 
cases the c^Iyz remains adnate to the mature fruit and assumes the foim of a crown 
of hairs or bristles, which is termed a "pappus” (see p. 432), or else constitutes a 
membranous limb. In a later chapter we shall deal with the significance of these 
structures. In the Dipsacem the fruit is surrounded by a saccate involucre called 
an involucel. The alhance is distributed over all parts of the earth; its members 
flourish both in the tropics and in the arctic regions, and are met with on the sear 
shore and by the side of glaciers, in bogs and on arid ground, in shady woods and on 
sandy steppea The greatest number are natives of the North Temperate Zone. In 
the Himalayas several Composites occur at an elevation of 4500 metres. Fossil 
remains have been found in small quantities in the deposits of the Mesozoic and 
Tertiary Periods. The number of extant species identified up to the present time is 
about 10,700. 


Alliance XLVIII. — CampanaleB. 

Families: CampanvXacecB, LohdiacecB, Stylidiacecef Goodeniousem. 

Annual and perennial herbs with entire exstipulate foliage-leaves arranged 
spirally. Flowers in capitula or racemes, or else solitary; actinomorphic or zygo- 
inorphic, hermaphrodite or pseudo-hermaphrodite. Floral-leaves difierentiated into 
calyx and corolla. Calyx of one whorl of 3-8 sepals, corolla of one whorl of 
3-8 petals. The calyx-tube clothes the inferior ovary, and the calyx-limb is in 
the form of 3—8 comparatively large, green segments which crown the top of the 
ovary. The petals are joined. The gynieceum is composed of 2-6 connate carpels; 
the ovary is inferior and 2-5 locular. The ovules are numerous, and are borne on 
axile placentas. The ondroecium consists of one whorl of 3-8 stamens, which ore 
attached to the bases of the petals. The filaments are free; in the young flower 
the anthers are in close contact, forming a tube surrounding the style (see p. 360, 
tigs. 302 ^). Sometimes they are connate, and in that case the tube persists even 

when the flower begins to fade. The pollen is adhesive. The fruit is a capsule 
(seefig. 340\p. 448). 

All the CampanaleB have laticiferous tubes running through them, and in 
several species the leaves and stems are copiously supplied with latex. The flowers 
s-i'e actinomorphic in CampanulacesB, zygomorphic in the other families. In the 
Stylidiace®, only two of the stamens develop pollen capable of effecting fertilization, 
whilst three stamens are abortive; in tiie other families all the stamens produce 
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pollen, which ripens effectually. The Campanales are distributed over all quarters 
of the globe. The Campanulaceas are mostly natives of the North Temperate 
Zone, the Lobeliacem of the South Temperate Zone and the Tropics. Some 
Gampanulacem are also found amongst the flora of the Arctic regions, and of high 
mountains. The Stylidiacem and Goodeniaceas are confined to Australia. No 
fossil remains have been discovered. The number of identified spedes now living 
is about 1300. 

Alliance XLIX. — Erioales. 

Families: DiapenamcecB, Pyrolaceoe, Monotropaceca, LennoacecB, Arbutdcece, 
JihodoraceoB, EricacecBj Epacridacecs, Empetraceas, Ebenacecu, SapotacecB. 

Perennial herbs, shrubs, and trees. Flowers actinomorphic and zygomorphic, 
hermaphrodite, pseudo-hermaphrodite, monoecious, and dioecious. The floral-leaves 
arranged in two 3-5 partite whorls. The lower whorl constitutes a calyx, the 
upper a corolla. The petals are free in Pyrolacese and Mohotropaceae; in the other 
families they are coherent, at any rate at the base. The gynseceum is composed of 
3-10 carpels; the ovary is superior, and 3-10 celled. The ovules arise from an 
axile placenta. The androecium is composed of one or more whorls of 4-5 stamens 
each. In many cases some of the stamens are metamorphosed into gland-like 
structures. The fruit is a capsule, berry or drupe. The embryo is erect, and 
imbedded in the fleshy endosperm. 

The Diapensiacem and Pyrolacero (see figs. 277 p. 273), are perennial herba- 
ceous, or sutfruticose plants, which grow in black humus, and have stiff, evergreen 
foliage-leaves; the Monotropacess and Lcnnoaceas arc parasites or saprophytes 
(see vol. i. p. 252), and are destitute of chlorophyll. The Arbutaccte, Rhodoracea), 
Ericaceae, Epacridacem, and Empetraceee are, for the moat part, dwarf shrubs; only a 
few are trees. Erica arboreal one of the Mediterranean Flora, when able to grow 
without hindrance, attains the height of 8 metres. The branches of Ericaceai, 
Epacridacem, Empetracese, and of Loiseleuria or Azalea procvmbens, one of tUe 
Rhodoracese, are thickly covered with stiff, rolled leaves (see vol. i. p. 301 ®). The 
species of the genus Rhododendron have flat foliage-leaves, as have also the 
Arbutacem (see fig. 433^). The leaves of Arctostaphylos alpma, Azalea Pontica, 
and A, mollis are green in the summer only, whilst most of the Arbutacese and 
Rhodoracete have flat, evergreen foliaga The EbenacesB and Sapotacess exhibit, 
in a large proportion of their species, arboreal growth and leathery foliage-leaves. 
All the Ericales are distinguished for their solid timber. Some of the Rhodoraccie 
have zygomorphic flowers; the rest of the Ericales have actinomorphic flowers. In 
Loiseleuria^ and in the Empetracess and Epacridacem, the androecium is compost d 
of one whorl; in the others it consists of two or more whorls. The anthers of 
Arbutacese and of msmy Ericacese possess two peculiar hom-like appendages (see 
figs. 433^ and 433 S and figs. p. 91). In Epacridacese the anthers arc 

unilocular, and dehisce longitudinally; in Ericacese, Arbutacese, Rhodoracese, and 
Pyrolacese they usually open by terminal chinks or pores (see p. 91, figs. 216 
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The pollen is dusty in EricacesB, but adhesive in most other cases. The pollen-cells 
are united in fours in Ericaceie, Bhodoracess, and Pyrolacem, and in the RhodoraoesB 
these groups are connected by tough threads (see figs. 219 p. 101). The fruit 
is capsular in Diapensiacem, Pyrolacess, Monotropacees, Bhodoracees, Ericocen, and 
EpacridacesB, and baccate in ArbutacesB, Empetracess, Sapotacem, and Ebenacea). 
lu the LennoacesB the fruit resolves itself into 10-28 one-seeded portions. The 
Ericales are distributed over the whole world; the Ebenaceas and Sapotaceie live 
chiefly in the tropics; the LennoacesB are confined to the southern half of North 
America, and the Epacridacesa to Australia. The species of Ericaceae are most 
abundant at the Cape. Most of the species of the genus Bhododefndron inhabit 





fig. 48&— Erlcalra: AHttUtu Untdo of the family Arbutacem. 

» rioworlng branch. « Three flowen megnlfled. • Longitudinal aection through a flower. * Flower from which the corolla 
haa been removed. • FapUloie beny- >. ' and « magnified. (After Bullion.) 


tlie mountains of Central Asia, e.g. the Himalayos. The genus Kalmia belongs to 
the mountains of North America. The Diapensiace® live in the arctic regions, as 
also do several Ehicace®. Loiseleuria or Azalea procu/mhens is widely distributed in 
the arctic regions, and also occurs in exactly the same form on the mountains of 
Central and Southern Europe; in the Central Alps it attains its maximum elevation 
of 2700 metres above the sea-level. Most of the Ericales grow sociably on rocky 
declivities in mountainous districts, and on sandy soil in plains. Many only 
flourish on moorland, or when rooted in a deep layer of humus, and these play w 
important part in the formation of peat. Fossil remains are found in the deposits 
of the Mesozoic, Tertiary, and Diluvial periods. The number of extant spemes 
known is about 2300. 
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Alliance L. — ^Vaooiniiles. 

Families: Vaccim^aceoB, OxycoccacecB. 

Woody plants, presenting all gradations in form, from that of delicate dwarf 
shrubs lying upon the ground to that of stately trees. The foliage-leaves arranged 
spirally, exstipulate. Flowers in racemes and fascicles, or solitary; actinomorphic, 
hermaphrodite. Floral-leaves differentiated into calyx and corolla. The calyx is 
composed of a whorl of 4-6 sepals. The calyx-tube clothes the inferior ovary; the 
calyx-limb is in the form of short, green teeth, crowning the top of the ovary. 
The corolla consists of a whorl of 4-6 petals; the petals are united or free. The 
gynsBceum is composed of 4-6 connate carpels. The ovary is inferior and 4-6- 
looular. The placentas are axile. A honey-secreting tissue is situated on the 
top of the ovary. The andrcecium consists of two whorls with 4-6 stamens in 
each. The stamens surround the nectary, and are free from one another and from 
the corolla. The members of the outer whorl are opposite the petals. The fruit 
is a berry or a drupe. The seed contains a fleshy endosperm. 

The Vacciniales have no laticiferous tubes or latex. In VacciniacesB the petals 
are united, and the anthers are furnished with hom-shaped appendages, in Oxy- 
coccacem the petals are free, and the anthers have no horns. The Vacciniales are 
distributed in all quarters of the globe, and in all latitudes. The species which 
belong to the Temperate Zones grow in peat-bogs and in the humus of woods and 
heaths, the species native to the mountains of tropical regions ore, in some cases, 
epiphytic on the bark of old trees. Many are of social habit, and cover extensive 
tracts of ground. This is the case, for instance, with the various species of the 
genus Vaccinium: the Cow-berry (Vacdnium Vitia-Idcea)^ the Bilberry (Fac- 
eirdum MyrtiUua), and Vaccinivm uUgmosum. These species are also found 
within the area of the Arctic Flora. V(uscvaivm vUg'moevm ranges furthest to the 
North, and in Greenland forms with the dwarf Birch {Betvla Ttmui) and dwarf 
Willows, a low undergrowth which reaches to 73* N. Lat. They clothe the moun- 
tain sides in the Central Alps as far as 2400 metres above the sea-level. Fossil 
remains have been found in the deposits of the Mesozoic, Tertiaiy, and Diluvial 
Periods. The number of extant species hitherto recognized amounts to about 350. 

Alliance U. — ^Primalales. 

Families: PrimulcLcecB, PlvmbcLginacecB, MyrsmcLceoB. 

Annual and perennial herbs, shrubs, and small trees with alternate, opposite, and 
verticillate foliage-leaves. Powers solitary, or in spikes and racemes; actinomorphic, 
hermaphrodite or pseudo-henuaphrodite. The floral-leaves are arranged in two 
whorls of 4-8 segments each. The lower whorl constitutes a calyx, the upper a 
corolla. The petals are coherent The pistil is superior, 5-carpellary, unilocular. 
The ovules are supported in the middle of the ovary on a column of varying length 
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risin£^ from the bottom of the ovary. The stamezfSi five in number, are inserted in 
front of the petals, and are adnate to them {^cnpetalous). The fruit is a unilocular 
capsule or drupe. The seeds contain an endosperm, in which the embryo is 
embedded. 

The ovary is surmounted by a single style in Primulacess and Myrsinacese, by 
five styles in PlumbaginacesB. The capsules of Primulacese are many-seeded, those 
of PlumbaginacesB are one-seeded. In the genus Qlaux only one fioral envelope is 
developed. It has the appearance of a perianth, and resembles that of Polygo- 
nacesB. It is interpreted as being a petaloid calyx. The fact .^at in Glaux the 
stamens occupy the same position in relation to the sepals as the petals do in other 
cases warrants our supposing that what is usually designated as the corolla in 
PrimulacesB is only a whorl of stamens with connate petaloid filaments. The 
Primulacem are distributed mainly in the temperate zone of the Noi-them Hemi- 
sphere. Most of the species of the genera Primvla, Soldanella, and Androsouse are 
alpine plants. The Alps and the Himalayas are particularly rich in these species* 
And/rosace gladalis (see fig. 221®) occurs in the Alps in the neighbourhood of 
glaciers at a height of 3160 metres above the sea-level. Primula 'puhescens, a plant 
obtained by Olusius in 1582 from the Gschnitzthal in Tyrol, was the original species 
from which Auriculas were derived during the fashion for their cultivation which 
prevailed in the seventeenth century. The Plumbaginacem are represented by 
large' numbers of species on the shores of the Mediterranean and in the saline 
steppes of the East. The Myrsinacese grow exclusively in the tropics. Fossil 
remains of Myrsinacese are known amongst the deposits of the Tertiary period. 
The number of species now existing is about 1100. 

Alliance LII. — ^Tubiflora. 

Families: OentianacecBf Asclepiadacemy ApocyTiaceoB, Loganiacecet ConvolvvZaceoB, 
PolemoTiiaceoB, HydrophyllacecBf BoraginaceoBf NolanacecB^ Solanacecef 
8(yrophvla/riacece, LeiitibulariaceoBf BignoniaceoB, AcanthaceoB, QeaneracecB, 
OrohomchoLceoBt GlohuZouriacem, PlaniaginaceoB, MyoporacecBi VerbenaceoB, 
LahiatcBf OUaceas, JaamiTiaceoB, 

Annual or perennial herbs, shrubs, and trees. Flowera actinoinorphic and 
zygomorphic, hermaphrodite and pseudo-hermaphrodite. Floral -leaves in two 
4-5-partite whorls; the lower whorl in the form of a calyx, the upper in the form 
of a corolla. Petals united. Gyneeceum 2- or more celled, ovary superior. The 
ovules are developed either on the turned-in margins of the carpels or on an axile 
placenta. The ondrcecium is composed of a whorl of 2-5 stamens. The fruit is 
either a succulent berry, a capsule with various modes of dehiscence, or a drupe. 

The SolanacesB, ScrophularioceaB, LoganiacesB, and Asclepiadacero contain poison- 
ous alkaloids, the Gentianaceoe contain bitter substances, and the Labiate contain 
etherial oils and aromatic substances. The majority of Tubiflore possess green 
foliage-leaves. Some Scrophulariace®, €.g. the species of the genus B^hmawn/ia, are 
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in the form of switch-shrubs, and several Asclepiadaceas, e,g, the species of the genus 
StapeUa, have cactiform stems. In these the assimilation of carbon is effected by 
the green cortical tissue. The Orobanchaceee are parasites destitute of chlorophyll 
(see vol. i. p. 183). Amongst Convolvulacese, and more especially amongst Scrophu- 
lariacesB, there are many species which live as parasites and saprophytes, and are 
partially deficient in chlorophyll (see vol. i. pp. 171-183). An account has already 



Fig. 484.— AoutliRCM. 

Aeantktu moUi§ on the coast of Dalmatia 


been given of the way in which the Lentibulariaceea, e.g. the species belonging to 
the genera Utricvla/ria and Pvngv/iovla, derive a portion of their food from the 
bodies of insects which are caught by them (see vol. i. pp. 120, 140). In GentianacesB, 
Oleacese, Apocynaeeae, Asclepiadacem, Convolvulaceae, and many Boraginacess and 
SolanaoesB the corolla is actinomorphic. The Labiatee, Scrophulariacem, Verbenaceee, 
Acanthac^, Lentibulariacese, and some genera of Boraginacese and Solanaces bear 
distinctly zygomorphio flowers. In the Ash genus {Fraxinua), which belongs to the 
family of Oleacess, the corolla is often entirely suppressed. Most Labiatse have four 
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didynamous stameDS, but some of them, e.g. those of the genus Salvia (see fig. 271, 
p. 262), have two stamens, as have also the species of the genus Veronica (see fig. 267i 
p. 226) of the family ScrophulariacesB, and the majority of the Jasminaceas and 
OleacesB (see fig. 283 *). Most of the Tubiflorse possess five stamens. The curious 
modification of the andrcecium of Asclepiadacem has been fully described on p. 257, 



^ seq. In the Apocynacem the two opposite carpels are separate at the base and 
connate at the upper end only. The fruit of Labiatso and Boraginacese resolves 
itself when it is ripe into four one-seeded nutlets. The seeds of Apocynacem and 
Asclepiadacese are furnished with a plume of hairs. In most of the Tubifloras the 
base of the pistil is partially or completely sun'ounded by swollen tissue which 
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secretes honey. The TabiflorsB are distributed in every quarter of the globe. Several 
families, such as the Loganiaceffi and BignoniaceaB, are confined to tropical and sub- 
tropical regions. The Acanthaceae also chiefiy inhabit the warmer parts of the 
eartL The genus Accmthus grows particularly in the region of the Mediterranean 
Flora. The leaves of several species of Acanthue, e.g. Acamthua spimosissvnvus (see 
vol. i. fig. 116, p. 437) and Acanthus moUia (see fig. 434), frequently served the 
Greek and Roman sculptors as patterns for their ornaments. The genus Stapelia, 
of the family Asclepiadaces, is confined to the Cape; the Labiatae are most abundantly 
represented in the Mediterranean Flora; the Gentianacem and ScrophulariacesB 
inhabit mountainous regions of the Old and the New World in large numbers of 
different forms, and several species of the genera Oentiana, Veronica, Euphrasia, 
and PedicvZaria thrive best in proximity to glaciers both in mountain districts and 
in the arctic regions. Fossil remains occur in the strata of the Tertiary period. 
The number of species now living which have been identified up to the present 
time is about 16,500. 

Glaas III.— POLYPETALJB. 

Alliance LIH. — Banales. 

Families: Ram/umcxdacecB, IHllenmcecB, Galycanthacecs, MagnoliacecB, Anonacece, 
MenispermacecB, Berberidacem, Lardizahcdacece, Nymphceaceoe, 

Stamens rarely definite. Carpels, free or immersed in the receptacle, very rarely 
connate. Embryo minute, embedded in a fleshy endosperm. In the Banunculaceffi 
the petals are not infrequently modifled into honey-glands, and the sepals petalline. 
The carpels are free from one another, and sometimes indefinite and spirally ar- 
ranged, sometimes definite and whorled. In Calycanthua, the parts of the flowers 
are inserted in a continuous spiral upon a hollow receptacle, and pass gradually the 
one into the other. In Berberidacese, the anthers open by means of valves. The 
Nymphseacen include marsh and water plants (e.g. Nymphoea, Nupha/r, Ndv/mHwm, 
the Indian Lotus, figured opposite). In several of these the carpels are united 
together into a large ovary with shield-like stigmatic disc. In Nelvmhium (cf. 
fig. 334, p. 440), the carpels are home in distinct sockets. The fruit in the alliance 
is very varied, and includes achenes, follicles, berries. Fossil remains occur in the 
Tertiary Strata. Total number of living species about 3000. 

Alliance UV. — ^Parietales. 

Families: Sa/rracemacetB, Papaveracecs, Fv/ma/riacecB, Crudferoe, CapparidacecB, 
JdoringaceoB, Beaedacecs, Cistineca, Violacea, Bixaceca, 

Annual and perennial herbs, shrubs, and trees. Flowers solitary or in spikes, 
umbels, racemes, and racemose cymes; actinomorphic and zygomorphic, herma- 
phrodite and pseudo-hermaphrodite. Floral-leaves differentiated into calyx and 
corolla; the calyx composed of a 2-5-partite whorl, the corolla of two 2-partite 
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whorls or one 6-partite whorL Petals free. Gynteceum composed of 2, 3, or several 
carpels joined together to form a unilocular (or spuriously bilocular), free, superior 
ovary. Ovules attached to the interior walls of the carpels on ridges, or springing 
directly from the walls of the ovary (see fig. 437 ^). The androecium is composed 
of either one whorl or many whorls of 2-5 stamens; the stamens are free, and 
generally of equal length, and are not joined together or to the corolla (see fig. 243, 
p. 168). The fruit, in most cases, is a many-seeded capsule (see fig. 437 *); in the 
genus Fwmaria it is a small one-seeded drupe (see figs. 322 ' and 322 *, p. 427). 



Fig. 480.— tp^dotum, the Indian Lotue, growing In n niaish, near Pekin (from n photograph). 


In the Capparidaceas, it is borne on a long stalk. The Besedaceae are interesting, 
in that in many of them the ovaiy is open from the beginning, the stigmatic tissue 
being formed by the swollen lips. The Cruciferae form a large and important 
family of over 200 genera;. For systematic purposes they are divided into the 
following tribes: — Pleurorhizeas, Notorhizeae, Orthoploceas, Spirolobeae, and Diploco- 
lobeas. Annim.! or perennial herbs and sufFrutices with the foliage-leaves in spirals, 
venation pinnate. Flowers in racemes, hermaphrodite, pseudo - hermaphrodite, 
actinomorphic and zygomorphic. Floral-leaves difierentiated into calyx and corolla^, 
each of which is composed of two 2-merouB whorls. Petals free. Ovary free, 
superior. The carpels spring from below the end of the conical receptacle, and are 
of two kinds: the two lower (sarpels bear no ovules, but form valves, whilst the two 
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upper are transformed into ribs and form a framework to which the valves are 
applied. The two superior carpels are separated by a thin membrane, and bear the 
ovules in two rows (see p. 76). The andrcecium is composed of two short and four 
long stamens (see p. 292, fig. 284^). The pollen is adhesive. The fruit is a siliqua 
(see p. 76 and p. 431, fig. 325 The seeds have no endosperm. The embryo 
is curved. The cotyledons and also the foliage-leaves and 
roots of most Cruciferm contain pungent and oily substances, 
particularly Oil of Mustard, as is well known in the cases 
of the Mustard-plant, Water-cress, Garden- cress. Radish, and 
Horse-radish. 

The CrucifersB are distributed over the Northern Hemi- 
sphere. They occur in greatest variety in the steppe-dis- 
tricts of the Old World. The Mediterranean, Arctic, and 
Alpine floras also include large numbers of these plants. 
Amongst those Phanerogams which survive at the very 
confines of vegetation in the Arctic regions, and on moun- 
tains, are to be reckoned several Cruciferm. No fossil 
remains are known. 

The Sarraceniacem are marsh- and water-plants, and 
their leaves are adapted to the capture of insects (see vol. i. 
p. 143 et aeq,), whilst the rest of the Parietales grow chiefly 
on rocky or sandy ground. The Parietales are distributed 
over the warm and temperate parts of the Old and the New 
World; the Cistacem belong especially to the flora of the 
Mediterranean. The only known instance of fossil remains 
is the fruit of a Poppy which was found in a deposit of 
the Tertiary Period. The number of extant species hitherto 
identified is about 3000. 



Fig. 487.-Farietalei. 

■ Bixa OtvItonaCBliuen). Lon- 
gitudinal oeotlon through a 
flower-bud which li about to 
open. * ArgtmoM Mexioana 
(Papaveraoen) Longitudinal 
section through the ovary. 
(Magnlfled.) 


Alliance LY. — Malvales. 

Families: MdLvacecB, SterovliacecBf TiliacecB, 


Flowers actinomorphic, parts in whorls of 5. 
free or connate, often valvate in bud. Stamens various, 
often united. Carpels 3 to indefinite, united. Placentation 
axile; seeds with endosperm. The Malvacees often possess an epi-calyx; fruit 
usually splitting into 1-seeded mericarps. They include the Mallows (Mata), 
Cotton-plants (Qoaaypium), Hollyhock {Altkcea), The Tiliaces are represented 
by the Linden (Tilda), and the Sterculiaceas include Thaobronui Cacao, from which 
chocolate is derived. 

There are nearly 200 species in this alliance. 
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Alliance LVL — ^Disciflom 

Families: LvnaoecB, ErythroxylacecSf OxalidacecB^ HumiricusecB, Mcdpighiacecef Zygo- 
phyUacecBf QeraniacecB, BalsamineoBy TropcBolacecB, Mutacece, AwranfiacecBy 
DiosmcuiecB, Zamthoxylacecb, Sirriaruhacem, OchnacecB, Bv/rseraceoBt Mdiacece, 
IlioinecB, CeUxstTmece, BJiamnacecB, AmpdidecB, SapindticecB, Aoeri/necB, 
HippocastaneoBt SahiacecB, TerebinthaceoB. 

Annual and perennial herbs, shrubs, and trees, with siniple and compound 
foliage-leavea Flowers actinomorphic and zygomorphic, hermaphrodite, pseudo- 
hermaphrodite, moncecious and dioecious; arranged in vaiying types of inflores- 
cence. Floral-leaves in two 4-5-merous whorls; the lower whorl a calyx, the upper 
a corolla. The gynmceum is composed of a whorl of carpels borne on a swollen 
disc. Ovary superior. Each carpel has a separate loculua In Aurantiaceaa and 
Ampelidesa the carpels are completely united so as to form a single pistil; iu 
Kutacesa and Zygophyllaceae they are united at the base and form a lobed ovary, 
wliilst in Zanthoxylaceae, OchnacesB, and SimarubaceeB, they are quite separate (see 
flg. 438 *). In TorebinthacesB only one carpel is developed, but there are usually 
traces of suppressed carpels close to it. The ovules are in the inner angles of the 
loculi; in Aurantiacem, Kutaceaa, and Zygophyllacese their number exceeds two in 
each loculus, in the other families it is only 1-2. The stamens are arranged in 1-2 
whorls, and number 4-5 in each whorl; they spring from the edge or from the 
surface of the floral receptacle, which is swollen and forms a ring round the ovary; 
their place of origin is always lower than the base of the ovary (see figs. 438 ***-^). 
The pollen is adhesive. The fruit contains either few seeds or a single compara- 
tively large seed. 

The Disciflorse are in most instances woody plants, containing etherial oils and 
aromatic, resinous substances like turpentine. Amongst the Malpighiacete, Celas- 
trinem, and AmpelidesB are many lianes. The foliage-leaves are undivided in 
Erythroxylacese and CelastrinesB (see fig. 438^), lobed in most Aceracem and 
Ampelideee, and variously segmented and compounded in the other families (see 
fig. 438*). The petals are usually small, and of a greenish-yellow colour. The 
filaments in Melianthacese and AurantiacesB are connate all together, or in groups. 
The fruits are extremely various. In StaphyleacecB and Diosmacese they are 
follicles; in Celastracese and Rutacem, capsules (see fig. 326®, p. 431); in Zygo- 
phyllaceoB, Aceracem, and Malpighiace®, schizocarps; in the Tree of Heaven, of the 
family Simarubacese, winged achenes (samaras, see fig. 323^, p. 428); and in 
Ampelidem and Aurantiacess, berries. The DisciflorsB are distributed over the 
whole earth. The majority belong to the tropics, and several, e.g, Burseracess, 
OchnacesB, and MalpighiacesB are exclusively tropical. The Diosmacess are confined 
to South Africa, the Butacem to the districts of the Mediterranean and the Black 
Sea. Comparatively few species occur in the Northern Temperate Zone, or in 
-eorresponding situations on mountaiM. The Mountain Maple covers about the 
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1 Muonymut SurapeBut (Family Calaatrinen), flowering branch. * Longitudinal aeotlon through a flower. * Quattia 9^ 
(Family Slinambacew), flowering branch. * Oynnceum end floral receptacle. • Oehna (Family OohnaoeB^ 
gynaceum, and one atamen. * Fruit of aame. 7 Longitudlual aectlon through the flower of the Tree of Heaven 


family BimarubaoeaB). (Partly after Balllun.) 
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same groimd as the Beech, and, in the Central Alps, even extends beyond the upper 
limit of the Beech. Fossil remains are found in the Mesozoic and Tertiary strata. 
The number of known species now living is about 9000. 


Alhance LVIL — Crateranths. 

Families: LegvminoatB, Boaocea, Saxifragacece, EacaUonuicetB, CephalotacecB, 
Francoacece, Crasavlacea, HydrangeacecBf Ribesa^ceoa, PhiladelphouseoB, 
StyracaceoB, HamarndidacecB, RhamnaceoB. 


Annual and perennial herbs, shrubs, and trees. Flowers abundant; actino- 
morpliic and zygomorphic; hermaphrodite, pseudo-hermaphrodite, monoecious, and 
dioecious. Floral - leaves in 


two 4-5-merous whorls, the 
lower whorl a calyx, the upper 
a corolla. Both whorls spring 
from the pitcher-shaped, bowl- 
shaped, or flat hypanthium, 
the petals always from the 
edge, the sepals, in part, also 
from the base of the hypan- 
thium. In the last case the 
tube of the calyx is adnate 
to the external surface of the 
hypanthium. The gyiiseceum 
is in the middle of the hypan- 
thium, and consists either of 
a single carpel with a uni- 
locular ovary (see figs. 438* *), 
or of several separate unilocu- 
lar carpels (see fig. 438* and 
p. 74, fig. 208*), or of 2-many 
united carpels inclosing a 
multilocular ovary which may 
be adnate to the surrounding 
hypanthium at the base only, 
or from the base to the 


1 



fig. 4S8*.— Grateruittm. 


Longltadlnal McUom through the flowen of: * Caiia varia (Ferally 
, dlTlBlon C>MeIplnM)L ■ Agnmonia JBupatorium (FamUy 
Boiaffew. dletolon AgrlmoulMea). • <^ry§ebiUanuM (Family Boncea, 
dlTldon CSiryaobalanaoe*). * ArUhyUU Vulntraria (Family I«guminom, 
dlvlalon FaplUonaceaX (After BalUon.) 


middle, or from the base to 

the top (see p. 74, fig. 208***'®). The ovules are situated on the ventral suture, 
Md therefore in the innar angles of the loculi. The stamens spring from the 
edge of the hypanthium (see fig. 438*), and are in 1-2 whorls of 3-5 membete 
eaoL The fruit is very various (pod, follicle, drupe, nut, berry, &c.), and the 
diversity in this respect affords the beet means of distinguishing the numerous 
families bAlnngin g to this alliance. The hypanthium also varies considerably, and 
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the families above enumerated may be placed in several groups according to the 
form of that structure. In the first group the hypanthium is short as compared 
with the floral-leaves, and dries up or detaches itself when the fruit is ripe 
(FapUionaceffi, CsesalpinesQ, MimosesB, Amygdalese, Ehamnaceffi); the pistil is simple. 
In the second group the hypanthium is flat, and bears the floral-leaves and stamens 
on its margin, and several separate unilocular carpels arranged in spirals in the 
middle of its surface; it does not fall oif when the fruit ripens. In the third group 
the hypanthium undergoes further growth when the fruit ripens, and is converted 
into an envelope surrounding the nut-fruits, which have developed from the 
separate carpels in the interior of the pitcher-shaped cavity of the hypanthium 
(Agrimonem, Roseas; see fig. 438 and fig. 208 p. 74). In the fourth group the 
multilocular pistil is adnate to the hypanthium which surrounds it entirely, and is 
converted into a fleshy pericarp (Pomacese; see fig. 208 p. 74). In the fifth 
group only the lower half of the 2-carpellary gynssceum is adnate to the hyp- 
anthium, so that its upper half projects above the hypanthium, which is clothed by 
the calyx-tube (some of the Saxifragacess). In the sixth and last group the short 
hypanthium is only adnate at the base to the multicarpellary, actinomorphic 
gynsBceum (Crassulacem, Styracacess, &c.). These groups are by no means sharply 
defined, and the links connecting them are again described as special families. It 
is also worthy of note that honey-secreting tissues in the flowers exhibit extreme 
variety of form and position; sometimes they constitute a fleshy lining to the inner, 
i.c. the upper-surface of the hypanthium (several Dryade®), sometimes a swelling 
round the base of the ovary (several Saxifragace®), sometimes an annular ridge, or 
a group of separate wart-like glands, which are seated on the edge of the extremely 
short hypanthium, and are looked upon as metamorphosed stamens (Crassulace®). 

Amongst C®salpine®, Pomace®, and Hamamelidace® are many species of 
arboreal growth, and amongst Mimose®, Amygdale®, Bose®, Spir®e®, Rhamnacess, 
and Hydrangeace® are large numbers of shrubs and under-shrubs. The majority of 
the herbaceous plants of this alliance occur in the families of Papilionace®, Diyadese, 
Agrimone®, and Saxifragace®. The Cmsalpine® include several climbing liaues, 
the Papilionace® aflbrd numbers of instances of switch-shrubs, and the Mimosese 
exhibit many shrubs with phyllodes. Amongst the Saxifragace® and CrassulaccsB 
many species with thick leaves (see vol. i. p. 327) occur. CepJualotiM is insec- 
tivorous (see vol. i. p. 131). Compound pinnate or digitate foliage-leaves occur 
especially in Rube®, Dryade®, Rose®, Papilionace®, Cmsalpine®, and Mimose® 
(see vol. i. p. 533), whilst entire foliage-leaves are found particularly in Amyg- 
dale®, Styracace®, Crassulace®, Philadelphace®, and Rhamnace®. The flowers of 
Papilionace® and Cmsalpine®, and of some of the Saxifragace® and Chrysobalane®, 
are zygomorphic; those of the other families are actinomorphic. In some Mimose®, 
Crassulace®, and Styracace® the petals are connate at the base. Small, incon- 
spicuous, greenish petals are exhibited by some Agrimone®, Dryade®, Saxifragace®i 
Crassulace®, and by many Hamamelidace® and Rhamnace®; but most of the 
species of the alliance Oateranth® have brightly-coloured petals. Dusty pollen has 
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only been observed in a very few species (e.g. Poterivm). In some Dryadacete and 
Chrysobalanen the style springs in a curious manner from the base of the ovary 
(see fig. 438* ‘). The fruit is a pod (legume) in PapiUonacess, Csssalpinese, and 
Mimosese, and these three sub-families are hence often classed together by botanists 
under the name of Leguminosss. The fruit of Amygdaless, Chrysobalanese and 
Bubess is a 1 -stoned drupe, that of Bhamnacese a 3-stoned drupe. The Agrimonem 
and Dryadeffi are distinguished by small nut-like fruits, and the Spirseem, Sazi- 
fragacese, and Crassulacem have follicles which dehisce at the upper part of the 
ventral suture. In most of the families above enumerated the seeds contain no 
endosperm; on the other hand, the thick cotyledons are crammed with reserve 
materials, and several of these seeds are used as important articles of human food 
{e.g. beans, peas, lentils, &c.). 

The OrateranthsB are distributed in all quarters of the globe and in all latitudes. 
CiesalpinesB and Chrysobolanem belong chiefly to the tropics, whilst Dryadem and 
SaxifragacesB live principally in the arctic regions and on high mountains. The*' 
Papilionaceae are found moat abundantly in the area of the Mediterranean flora 
and in the steppes in the south-west of Asia. More than 800 species of the genus 
Astragalua alone are known to exist in the last-mentioned districts. The MimosesQ, 
especially the species of the genus Acacia, are represented in Africa and Australia 
by many characteristic forms. Rosese and Bubete, e.g. the genera Rosa and Ruhwa, 
occur in an astonishing variety of species in Central Europe, whilst the Spirme© 
and Amygdale© are in like abundance in the west of Asia. Crassulace© are most 
abundant at the Cape and in Mexico, but they are also represented by a great 
number of species of the genus Sevripervvw/m in the mountainous parts of Southern 
Europe. Rhodiola rosea, which belong to this family, occurs in the arctic flora, 
and SeduTfi repcTis is found in the Alps at a height of 3000 metres above the sea. 
Of the Saxifragace©, Saxifraga oppositifolia reaches the furthest north, it having 
been met with at the northernmost spot hitherto visited in f^anz Josephs Land, at 
81" N. Lat. In the Central Alps this Saxifrage is found at an elevation of 3160 
metres. Fossil remains of Rosace©, Leguminos©, and Bhamnace© have been identi- 
fied in the deposits of the Tertiary Period. The number of extant species hitherto 
discovered amounts to about 10,000. 

Alliance LVIII. — Myrtales. 

Families: Myrtaceoc, Qromatacece, OnagracetB. 

Annual and perennial herbs, shrubs, and trees, with entire foliage-leaves. Vena- 
tion consisting of a main axial strand, with sinuous lateral strands branching 

pinnatelyfiomit Flowers hermaphrodite, actinomorphic or zygomorphic. Theflotal- 

leaves spring from an annular or tubular hypanthium, which is fused with the 
inferior ovary; they are differentiated into c^yx and corolla, each of which conmsts 
ot a 2-6-merous whorL The stamens are in 1, 2, or more whorls of 2-6 members 
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each, and spring from the fleshy annular or tubular hypanthium which rises up 
above the ovaiy. The fruit is baccate, drupaceous, or capsular. 

The Granatacess and Onagracese contain watery juices, whilst the species belong- 
ing to the other families are more or less rich in aromatic substances and etherial 
oils. Several are used as spices. Allspice is derived from Pimmta offi/svnalis, and 
cloves are prepared from the flower-buds of Eugenia caryophyUatcL The CircsBesB 
are small and delicate herbs, the Chamslaucem are dwarf shrubs; whilst the genus 
Eucalyptue of the family Myrtacem includes several species which are amongst the 
highest trees in the world (see vol. i. p. 723). The flower in Gircoea exhibits two 
sepals, two petals, and two stamens in order (see fig. 261 ^ p. 236). In (Enothera 
and EpUobivm the calyx and the corolla are composed of one 4-partite whorl each, 
and the androecium of 2 such whorls (see fig. 281, p. 282, and fig. 300, p. 354). In 
Eucalyptus. Elyriue, and many other genera the number of stamens amounts to over 


1 



rig. 4S9.-MyrtaleB. 

1 ColothamnuM. Longitudinal nectloii through the flower. > Flower-bud of globulw, the connate aopaU are detached 

from the receptacle aa a lid when the bud opena > Fruit of Eucalyptus globulus (After Balllon.) 

100; in Calothamnus (see fig. 284^, p. 292) the stamens are coherent in bunches. Where 
the petals are suppressed, the filiform filaments are white or bright red and yellow. 
In the Fuchsias the sepals are coloured like petals; in some species of the genus 
Eucalyptus the sepals, which are joined together so as to form a lid, become detached 
from the floral receptacle before the flower opens. This remarkable phenomenon 
is shown in fig. 439 ^ The hypanthium which invests the ovary exhibits every 
possible transition in form, from a shallow saucer to a long tube (see fig. 266, p. 247). 
The ovary is in several families divided by septa, composed of tissue pertaining to 
the receptacle, which extend from the central column to the wall of the ovary. In 
Granatacem (Punica Oranatum) the ovaiy is in addition divided by a plate of tissue 
into an upper and a lower story, and placentas are developed in the chambers of 
both stories. The fruits of several Lecythidacem, e.g. those of Lecythis, open with a 
lid; those of Eucalyptus are in the form of hard woody capsules, which dehisce at 
the top by means of valves, pores, or slits (see fig. 439^). The fruits of Ci/rcoea are 
indehiscent; those of EpUMum, &c,, are capsular, and open by valves. Many 
Myrtac^ and the Fuchsias have baccate fruits. The fruit of the Pomegranate 
(Punica Oranatum) resembles an apple. The seeds of BerthoUetia exedsa of the 
family Lecythidaces are known as Brazil nuts, and have a coat as hard as stone; 
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those of the Pomegranate have a fleshy coat, and those of EpUdbium are furnished 
with hairs. The Myrtales are distributed over all quarters of the globe. The 
Chamselaucees and Leptospermacess are natives of Australia and the of 

the Pacific Ocean. Several species of this family help to form Australian bush, 
whilst others, especially species of the genus Eucalyptus, constitute entire forests 
of great area. The liccythidacess grow chiefly in South America. The Myrtaoess 
are most abundant in America, and occur also in Asia and Africa. Europe only 
possesses one species, Myrtvs coTn/aiu/n/is, which belongs to the Mediterranean flora. 
The Fuchsias are indigenous to Central and South America. The Epilobiums and 



MeUutoma Malabatkrieum. (After BallloD.) 

Circusas live principally in the North Temperate Zone, and some species of the genus 
EpUohivm occur in the arctic regions and on mountain heights. Fossil remains of 
Myrtacess and Qranatacess have been found in the strata of the Tertiary Period. 
The number of species ascertained to exist at the present day is about 2500. 

Alliance UX. — Melastomales. 

Family: MelastomaceoB, 

Perennial herbs, shrubs, and trees, with opposite or whorled foliage-leaves. 
Leaves entire, with 8—11 curved ribs connected by transverse anastomoses (see 
fig. 440). Flowers hermaphrodite or pseudo-hermaphrodite; slightly ^gomorphic. 
Floral-leaves diflTerentiated into calyx and corolla. The bowl-shaped or tubular 
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receptacle is covered externally by the tube of the 4-6-sepalouB calyx, is surmounted 
by the segments of the calyx-limb, and bears upon it the 4-6 petals which idtemate 
with those segments. The gynsBceum is composed of 3-8 connate carpels. The 
8-8-locular ovaiy is adnate to the hollowed receptacle at the base only, or from the 
base to the middle, or from the base to the top. An axis rises up in the middle 
of the ovary and bears the placentas, which project into the separate loculi. The 
andrcecium is composed of 1-2 whorls of 4-5 stamens each. At the base of each 
anther is a spur-like appendage; dehiscence is apical by 1 or 2 small holes (see 
fig. 216 p. 91). The pollen is powdery. The fruit is a berry or a capsule which 
dehisces by valves. The seeds contain no endosperm. 

The Melastomales belong chiefly to tropical America. Fossil remains have not 
been identified with certainty. The number of species ascertained to exist at the 
present time is about 2000. 


Alliance LX. — Lythrales. 

Families: Lythracece, CupheacecB, and Lageraircemiacea^ 

Annual or perennial herbs, shrubs, and trees with opposite or whorled foliage- 
leaves. Laminae entire, with pinnate venation. Flowers hermaphrodite, actino- 
morphic or zygomorphic, with calyx and corolla. The cup-shaped or tubular 
receptade is covered externally by the tube of the 3-16-Bepalou.s calyx, the 
segments of which project beyond it and alternate with the 3-16 petals which ore 
borne upon the receptacle. The gynaeceum is composed of 2-6 connate carpela The 
2-6-locular ovary is free, and is situated at the bottom of the hollow receptacle. 
An axial column rises up in the middle of the ovaiy and bears the placentas, which 
project into the separate loculi. The andrcecium is composed of 1-2 whorls of 3-16 
stamens each. The anthers have no appendages, and dehisce by longitudinal slits. 
The pollen is adhesive. The fruit is a capsule coated by the cup-shaped receptacle. 
The seeds contain no endosperm. 

The Lythrales are distributed in all quarters of the globe. They exhibit greatest 
variety in tropical America. In the North Temperate Zone they are represented 
by the genera Lythrum, Peplia, and DidipUa. No fossil remains are known. The 
number of identified species now living is about 400. 

Alliance LXl. — Hygrobiflo. 

Families: Hippv/ridacecBt CaUitricJuicecB, MyrwphyUciceca, Qvmtercuseoa, Trapace(g 

Herbs and under-shrubs living in water or in wet places. Flowers hermaphro- 
dite, pseudo- hermaphrodite, moncecious, and dioecious; actinomorphic. Floral- 
leaves inconspicuous, in 1-2 whorls of 2-4 leaves each. Gynesceum of one carpel 
or 2-4 connate carpels. The under half or the whole of the 1-4-looular ovary la 
adnate to the sepals, which cohere so as to form a cup. Each loculus contains one 
ovule in its inner angle. The andrcecium is composed of 1-8 stamens. Th3 fruit is 
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a schizocarp {CaUitriehe; see p. 427, figs. 322 » and 322 *) or a drupe covered with a 
thin coat of pulpj it becomes detached from the receptacle. In the Water Chestnut 
(TTQ/pcL Twtto'iw; see vol. i. p. 607, fig. 144) tiie two whorls of two sepals each which 
are adnate to the ovary become a part of the fruit, and their apices project in the 
form of four stiff points. The Hygrobiss are distributed in every quarter of the 
globe, but belong especially to the North Temperate Zone. The OunneracesB 
inhabit the Southern Hemisphere. Fossil remains of a plant resembling MyTio~ 
phyllv/fti have been found in strata of the Tertiary Period. The number of extant 
species known is about 100. 

Alliance LXII. — Passiflorales. 

Families: PasaifloracecBt LoaeacecBt DatiacaceoB, SamydacecBf Tumerciceaf, 

PapayacecB. 

Annual or perennial herbs, shrubs, and trees, with palmately-lobed foliage-leaves. 
Venation palmate (radiating). Flowers hermaphrodite or pseudo-hermaphrodite, 
and dicBcious; actinomorphic. The floral-leaves spring from a cup-shaped hypan- 
thium in one or two 4-5-merous whorls. The gynaeceum is composed of 3 connate 
carpels. The unilocular ovary is free, and is raised upon a more or less elongated 
stalk from the bottom of the receptacle, or else it is sessile and adnate to the cup- 
shaped receptacle either half-way from the base or from base to top. The ovules 
are borne upon three placentas which project in the form of cushions from the 
internal wall of the ovary. The androecium is composed of 4-5 stamens which 
spring from the edge of the cup-shaped hypanthium. The fruit is a berry or a 
capsule opening by valves. The seeds contain a fleshy endosperm, in which is 
imbedded a straight embryo. 

The Datiscacem have a sepaloid perianth. In the Loasaceoe and Passifioracene 
the floral-leaves are in two whorls, both of which arc petaloid. In the Passifloraceae 
a many-mombered corona is inserted between the androecium and the petals. 
The Passiflorales belong chiefly to tropical America. Fossil remains have not been 
identified with certainty. The number of extant species known is about 700. 

Alliance LXIIL — Pepones. 

Families: CucurbitaceoB and Begoniacece. 

Annual and perennial herbs and under-shrubs (suffrutices). Venation of the 
foliage-leaves radiating (palmate). Flowers solitary or in cymes; actinomorphic; 
pseudo-hermaphrodite, monoecious and dioecious. The uppermost part of the 
receptacle, which is deeply hollowed, is developed as a hypanthium, and from it 
spring the floral-leaves in 1-2 whorls of 2-5 segments each. When two whorls are 
present they are either both petaloid in colour or the under whorl is a calyx and the 
upper a corolla. The petals are either free or partially coherent. The ovary is 

inferior. The ovules are borne on thick pads which are split in two longitudinally, 
Vol. n. 
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and project into the middle of the ovary. The androecium is composed of 5 or 
many stamens which spring from the hypanthium, and are joined at the base to the 
corolla. The fruit is baccate or capsular. The seeds contain no endosperm. 

The Cucurbitacesa have symmetrical foliage-leaves — ^no stipules, but often 
tendrils (see vol. i. p. 696, fig. 165); the Begoniacese have oblique, unsymmetrical 
laminae, large lacerated stipules, and no tendrils (see vol. i. p. 420, fig. 110 ^). The 
whorls of floral-leaves are 5-mcrous in Cucurbitaceae ; in Begoniaceae the floral- 
leaves of the female flowers are arranged in two whorls of 3-5 segments each, and 
those of the male flowers in two whorls of 2-5 segments each. Three winged 
ridges project from the inferior ovaiy in Begoniaceae. The stalks of the ovules uf 
Cucurbitaceae fill the cavity of the ovary so completely that only smaJl interstices 
are left between them. In many Cucurbitaceae these stalks are converted when 
the seeds ripen into a succulent mass {e.g. in cucumbers, melons, and gourds). In 
Begonicuseae also they project from the walls into the middle of the ovary, and 
the latter looks in consequence as if it were divided into loculi. The andrceciuin 
exhibits great diversity. In some Cucurbitaceae the five stamens are free; in 
others they are partially united, and in a third group they are all completely fused 
together into a column. In Begoniaceae, also, the stamens are connate and form a 
column. In many cases the anthers ore sinuous, and in the genus (Cyclantkera) 
there is a continuous anther all round the column. The Pepones are mainly tropical 
plants. The Begoniaceae grow especially in the tropical forests of America, where 
they are not infrequently epiphytic. There is still some doubt as to the place of 
origin of Melons, Gourds, and Cucumbers. The alliance is represented by the 
Squirting Cucumber (Elaterium) in the South of Europe, and by Bryony 
{Bryonia) in Central and Northern Europe. No fossil remains have been dis- 
covered. The number of extant species hitherto identified is about 1100. 

Alliance LXIV. — Cactales. 

Families: Opv/rUmceoe and CactacecB, 

Perennial plants, whose stems are much swollen or flattened. Flowers solitary; 
actinomorphic or zygomorphic; hermaphrodite. The ovary consists of a hollow, 
cup-shaped floral receptacle, from the inner wall of which spring filiform stalks 
bearing the ovules (see fig. 209 *, p. 77). The external surface of the receptacle 
is clothed by floral -leaves arranged in a spiral; the lower leaves are small and 
inconspicuous, the upper petaloid and brightly coloured (see figs. 441 1.*. *.*.*). Inside 
the upper tubular prolongation of the receptacle are crowds of stamens arranged 
spirally. The pollen is adhesive. The fruit is unilocular and succulent (see fig. 441 ^). 
The seeds contain no endosperm. 

The. genus Pereakia alone exhibits thick, green foliage-leaves; in the other 
genera the leaves are replaced by small caducous scales or thorns, and assimilation 
is effected by means of the green cortical tissue of the swollen stems (see vol. i* 
pp. 327 and 440). The species of Rhipsdlid and PhyUocoLotua, which are epiphytic 
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on the branches of old trees, have much-branched and segmented phylloclade8» 
which often hang in curves; the segments of the stem in Opuntias are laterally 
compressed, and more or less discoid, resembling fleshy leaves. The cylindrical stems 
of the Queen of Night (Cereus nyctioaltis), already so frequently alluded to, are 
prismatic, and climb up rocks and the bark of trees by means of clinging roots. 
Other species of Cereua, such as Cereua giganteuBy which grows to a height of 
20 metres, possess erect columnar stems with candelabra- like ramiflcations. 
Another set of (/sreus-species, including the many forms of MaTtm^Uoma, MdocaetuB, 
Ecldnocactua, and Echinopaia, are spherical or truncate; they are covered either 
with papillae, each of which is crowned by a bunch of prickles (see fig. 441 •), or 


1 



Tig. Ul.— Cactaces. 

i Flower. > Fruit of Cantu giganUtu. * MammUlana peettimta, * Cantu dasgaeanthtu. • Jlehinoeaetiu horuontalu All the 
flgurai reduced. 

with tubercles, which coalesce into crests and ribs (see figs. 441 * and 441 *). The 
Cactuses are natives of the New World, and inhabit regions where a short, rainy 
season is followed by a prolonged period of drought. The largest number of species 
is found in Mexico. Some species also occur at high elevations in the Andes. 
No fossil remains are known. The number of species ascertained to exist at the 
present time is about 1300 


Alliance LXV. — Picoidales. 

Families: PortvZacecBy MollugiinoLceoBy FicddacecBy Me8emhryanth&niace(B, 

Annual and perennial herbs and under-shrubs, with entire fleshy foliage-leaves. 
Flowers solitary or in fascicles and glomerules; actinomorphic, hermaphrodite* 
The floral -leaves free or else connate at the base; in one, two, or several 2-6- 
nierous whorla Either all the floral-leaves, or only those of the lowest whorl, 
are sepaloid; in the latter case, the upper whorl or whorls are petaloid. The 
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gyneeceam is composed of 3| 5, 8 or more connate carpels. The ovary is adnate 
to the bowl-shaped receptacle at the base only or as regards the lower half of its 
surface, or from the base to the top; it is crowned by a radiating stigma of 3-10 
rays, and is uni- or multi-locular. A column rises up in the middle of the ovary, 
and bears the ovules. In the case of multilocular ovaries, the ovules are borne on 
ridges and strands which project from this column into tiie loculi. The androecium 
is composed of one or several whorls of 3-10 stamens each. The anthers have no 
spurs, and they dehisce by longitudinal slits. The pollen is adhesive. The fruit 
is a capsule or an achena The seeds contain a mealy albumen and a curved 
embryo. 

The Ficoidales chiefly inhabit dry localities. Only a few species (e.g. Montia 
fimtana) live in water and on marshy soil They are distributed all over the globe. 
Most of the Portulaceffi belong to South America and the Cape. The Mesembryan- 
themacem are developed in extraordinary variety in South Africa There are over 
800 species of the genus Meaembryantherrivm alone at the Cape. No fossil remains 
are known. The number of extant species hitherto identified is about 500. 


Alliance LXVI. — Umbellales. 

Families: CornacecB, ArcdiacecB, and UTnheUifercB. 

Annual or perennial herbs, shrubs, and trees which flower profusely. Flowers 
in capitula, umbels, and cymes. Floral-leaves diflerentiated into calyx and corolla. 
The calyx 4-5 sepalous, with its tube clothing the inferior ovary and the limb re- 
presented by 4-5 small teeth, which surround the top of the ovary. The corolla is 
likewise 4-5 petalous, the petals free and alternating with the sepals. The gynoo- 
ceum is composed of a whorl of connate carpels; ovary inferior, 2-5 locular. Every 
loculus corresponds to a carpel, and contains a single ovule, which is suspended near 
the upper end of the loculus (see fig. 442 ^). On the top of the ovary is a glandular 
disc, which secretes honey (see figs. 442^*^*^). The androecium consists of a whorl 
of 4-5 stamens. The stamens are quite separate, and stand in a circle round the 
noney- secreting disc. The fruit in Umbelliferae is a schizocarp (see p. 427, 
fig. 322^^'^ and fig. 442^), in Comacess and Araliaceas a berry or drupa The 
seed contains an abundant endosperm, in which the embryo is imbedded. 

The Comacem are for the most part woody plants, with entire, opposite foliage- 
leaves, possessing a venation of arched strands (see p. 231, fig. 260 and vol. i. p. 630). 
The Araliaceas, of which the Ivy (Hedera Helix, see voL i. p. 703, fig. 167) may be 
taken as a type, are woody plants with climbing roots, or shrubs and herbs with 
radiately-veined foliage, and the Umbelliferm, which are very rich in aromatic 
substances, oils, and resins, are for the most part herbs whose stems in many species 
reach a length of 3-4 metres, as, for instance, in Fervla oommwMS and EwryamgiuTn 
Swnhul. The foliage-leaves of Umbelliferss are usually much divided (see fig. 442^), 
those of Hyd/rocotyle vidgaria, a plant which lives in swamps, are peltate (see 
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caly*. C(wna. and andrcEcium are 4-meious in Comacew, S-merona 
m UmbeUifera An^acea (see figs. 442 ‘ and 442* snd p. 289, fig. 283*). 
The Umbellales belong chiefly to the North Temperate Zone, but the Araliacea are 



Fig. 442.-.UinbellBlei. 


* Single flower. ■ Fruit. « Longitudinal eectlon through 
• nJL Umbellifem). • Uydroeotyle xndgarit (Family Umbelllfene), entire plant, 

and inflorescence. ^ Longitudinal aection through a flower. ■Fruit. i reduced 7, 


also represented by a number of species in the Tropics. Several of the Umbellifer® 
are natives of the arctic area of vegetation and of alpine regions. Oaya simplex 
occurs in the Central Alps as high as 2600 metres above the sea-level. Fossil 
remains, belonging chiefly to the families of Araliacem and Comace®, have been 
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found in the deposits of the Mesozoic and Tertiary Ferioda The number of extant 
species identified hitherto amounts to about 1800. 


4.— THE DISTRIBUTION OF SPECIES. 

Distribution of Species by OfTshoots. — Distribution of Species by Fruits and Seeds. — Limits of 
Distribution. — Plant-Communities and Floras. 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF SPECIES BY OFFSHOOTS. 

When the dreaded Diy-rot spreads unhindered over the surfaces of wooden 
beams, in a dark, damp cellar, its mycelium presents quite a strange appearance. 
Grouped in a circle around a dark centre of dead, disintegrating, and crumbling 
wood are a number of white spots, joined by indistinct lines to a centre. But this 
was not always the case. That which now forms the dead and crumbling centre 
was formerly the seat of the first development of the mycelium, then composed of 
a coherent network of mycelial threads and appearing to the naked eye as a single 
rounded white spot. The mycelial threads then crept out like rays all round the 
periphery, and as the white spot increased in diameter its centre became proportion- 
ately dark. The mycelial threads forsook their first settlement; they died ofi‘, and 
the wood they had destroyed then appeared merely as the dark centre of a white 
ring. In consequence of its continual widening the ring at length becomes segre- 
gated into stars, and is gradually transformed into a wreath of isolated mycelia, or, 
in other words, a group of separate but distinct mycelial spots arranged in a circle 
arises from a single mycelium in consequence of its radiating method of growth. 

The mycelium of Gasteromycetes, of many Fungi allied to Morels, and especially 
of many Agarics growing in the forest mould or in meadow humus, also exhibit 
under favourable conditions this ring and wreath formation. Although it ip not 
possible to see the subterranean growth directly, its results are readily recognizable, 
since the receptacles rise above the ground from the separate portions of mycelium 
and indicate their distribution ; these receptacles occur in regular circles, and when 
their colour contrasts with the surroundings they are especially conspicuous. 
Rings of this kind are shown in fig. 443 formed by the Ascomycete SpathiUaria 
flavida. The subterranean mycelium of this Fungus exercises no injurious infiuence 
on plants in the immediate neighbourhood — at any rate, the mosses, grasses, and 
weeds which compose the carpet of the meadow round about show no sign of weak- 
ness, but are equally fresh and luxuriant within and without the rings. But it is not 
BO in meadows where Agarics of the genus Maraamwia and others have settled. The 
meadow-plants whose roots and root-stocks have been penetrated by their mycelia 
die off, and the places can be easily recognized by the withering and discoloratioD 
of their green aerial parts. On first looking at these spots one might easily suppose 
that the foundations of old circular walls were lying close under the turf which hod 
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Fig. MS. Fatty In a meadow near Tktni In tbe T^nd, formed by fhe 
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in Gonnequence dried up above the stones; that this is not so may be readily proved 
by digging, and this shows us at the same time that the humus and roots in these 
places are quite riddled and wrapped round by the mycelium of the Fungi named. 
The brown and grey ring- and crescent-shaped stripes show up most clearly on 
meadows because a parallel stripe of a specially vivid green is usually seen close to 
them. The reason of this is that, after two years, new plants develop in all those 
places which were formerly occupied by the mycelium, and have been abandoned 
by it in its centrifugal growth. Strangely enough, these plants are not the same 
species which were killed there in the previous year, but are herbs and grasses 
which find a suitable nourishing soil in the places which have lain waste for 1-2 
years. The roots and root-stocks of the plants killed by the mycelium have mean- 
while decomposed, together with the remains of the mycelium and the receptacles of 
the Fungi. The soil is thus manured, and plants which usually settle on fallow 
ground grow there in abundance. They raise luxuriant stems and leaves, and thus 
is produced on the inner side of each bare stripe a paralld one of a bright green 
colour. 

This phenomenon has long been noticed by country people, particularly in 
regions where pastures are an important feature. It is associated with the 
influence of ghosts, witches, and elves; hence the name of fairy rings. In Upper 
Austria these bare dry spots are regarded as the rendezvous of the witches, and 
Walpurgis Night (1st May) is supposed to be the time when they are produced. In 
the Tyrol and other primitive countries the most varied superstitions are held to 
account for these curious stripes and patches. 

Fairy rings are sometimes formed by plants with underground rhizomes and 
runners, although not so frequently as by the subterranean mycelia of the Fungi 
named. Some Composites (for example Petasites niveua and P. officindlia, 
Arnica Ckamiaaonis, Achillea Millefolivm), Labiates (Betonica grandiflora, Mentha 
alpigena). Irises (iris arenaria and 1 . Pallaaii), Grasses, Sedges, and Rushes 
(Hierochloa horeaUs, Sealeria coervlea. Cot/rex Schreberi, Junctua trifidua), under 
suitable conditions of soil form ring-shaped and garland-like colonies independently 
of Fungi. The mode of growth in these plants is like that of the Dry-rot. Young 
plants grow up with closely crowded shoots; these thenrspread out on all sides, and 
the connecting links die off simultaneously. In this way the original settlement is 
left a bare patch with dried remains surrounded by a circle of distinct and vigorous 
offshoots. Though shoots are very numerous they still stand close together even 
after they have severed connection, and if their annual growth is but slight it is 
some time before an actual ring is formed. It is in this case, however, the more 
striking, so that even a casual passer-by cannot fail to notice it. This happens 
principally in the above-named Grass-like plants, and an^ong them especially m 
Sealeria cmruleaf which has attained, a certain celebrity in Sweden as the nng- 
forming plflnt. It is there popularly termed df dUmaar, and legend has it that the 
elves are especially fond of holding their nightly dances on places where rings of 
this Grass have been formed. 
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Of course good rings are only produced by the plants named if the foremost buds 
produced by the subterranean intemodes, i,e. those which form the terminations of 
the radiating stock or rhizome, undergo further development, while the intervening 
ones perish. This may not be the case under certain conditions, particularly if the 
growth of the terminal buds is retarded or stopped. For this reason fairy rings are 
formed much less frequently on stony, uneven ground than on flat homogeneous soils; 
and the best lands for this kind of fairy rings are pastures stretching over a moun- 
tain plateau, or the even floor of a valley. 

If specimens of the plants here described are planted on smooth ground, in good 
soil in a garden, in places where there is no obstacle to their spreading, they will 
form the rings and wreaths in question within a few years. But in spite of this, 
very few people are ever able to witness this interesting spectacle in gardens, because 
gardeners will not leave the rings alone, regarding the bare patch in the centre as 
unsightly and that the existence of a ring is a slur upon their craftsmanship. I 
remember noticing this many years ago in the Botanic Gardens at Innsbruck. The 
perennial plants were cultivated in certain beds close together, and to each species 
was allotted a limited amount of space. When the spring came round the gardener 
dug up the periphery of the circle, and planted it in the centre, to catch the escaping 
plants, as he put it. In the spots where MentJua alpigena had stood the previous 
year only a few withered stumps were to be seen, and not a single living shoot could 
be found. But shoots with their tops above the ground could be seen in a circle in 
the neighbouring beds, and also in the paths between the beds all round the space 
set apart for this species of Mint. These shoots were ruthlessly dug up and planted 
again in the forsaken spot. Every year or every second year this capturing of the 
fugitives was repeated, not only in the cose of the Mint, but in many other instances, 
us, for example, AchiUea asplenifolia and A. tonnentoaa, Betonica grand^flora, and 
LyHmachia thyraijlora. 

Amongst aerial-sprouting plants which form rings and wreaths may be numbered 
the majority of Moulds, Lichens, and Mosses. The Mould, Penidllium gloAMyum, 
which settles on the fruit rind of oranges, apples, and pears, at first makes its 
appearance as a mere point, but later as a circular spot, and finally as a distinct ring 
surrounding a brown and rotten centre. 

The most striking of the ring-forming Lichens are those which stand out from their 
substratum on account of their colour. Most noticeable in this respect are the white 
Pdrmelia conspersa, which contrasts with the dark slate rock, and the saffiron-yellow 
species Amphiloma callopisma and Oasparrinia elegans. The gelatinous Lichens, 
dark olive-green normally, but black when dried, especially CoUema mvltifidvm 
and (7. pvtPpoavm, often form such regular wreaths on a light background of lime- 
stone that they look as if they had been drawn with compasses, and the tiny 
yellowish-red Pkysda cirrochrod has a particularly elegant appearance when it 
has radiated out from the hundreds of spots where it established itself on the flat 
surfaces of a steep calcareous rock. One might almost think that the small orange 
wreathe had been painted in with a brush. They also remind one of the fleecy 
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clouds in the evening sky, whose edges are reddened with the rays of the setting 
sun; and if I am not mistaken, this Lichen has obtained its name on account of this 
resemblance. 

The chief Liverworts and Mosses which form rings and wreaths when they grow 
on the flat surfaces of steep rock-faces and on the bark of old tree-trunks, are 
FrvUa/ivia dilatata, Eadvla c(ymplanata, AnMystegivm aerpeina, ATiomodon viti- 
cidoaus, and Hypnum HaUeri. When they first settle they are scarcely noticeable 
on account of their minuteness, but they spread very rapidly, their firmly adherent 
stems forking and radiating out in all directions, the whole plant at a little distance 
now forming a greenish-yellow spot of circular outline. While growth proceeds in 
this way round the periphery of the Moss-plant, covering the rock or bark like a 
carpet by the multiplication of its outer forked branches, the older parts near the 
original place of settlement become dry, disintegrate, and ore blown away like dust 
by the wind, the naked rock or bare bark thus again coming into view. In this 
way 5, 10, or 20 new Moss-plants are derived from the original one, and stand in a 
circle round the bare centre. This circle widens from year to year, until at last it is 
interrupted by gaps, and then 20 or more specimens of the Moss are seen adhering 
to the substratum arranged in a circle more than a span from the original settling 
place. 

In order that the ring or wreath arrangement of the offshoots above described 
should obtain, it is necessary that the original plant should dry up and decompose, 
and that the shoots which radiate from it should also die off behind in proportion 
as their growing points travel away from the centre of the settlement, and, finally, 
that no new ring-forming species should establish itself, or spread on the dead centre 
for a considerable time. These conditions are only comparatively rarely fulfilled, 
and this is the reason that ring and wreath formations are relatively so scarce. 

It happens much more frequently that the plant forming the starting-point of a 
colony, after it has sent out creeping threads of cells, runners, shoots, and the like 
in all directions, does not itself perish, but remains living and active in the certr-j of 
its separated shoots, even sending out new shoots year after year. In the same 
way the separated shoots repeat the parent-method of growth, i.e. they send out 
shoots in all directions like the mother-plant, though perhaps less regularly, and 
thus of necessity some of the young shoots come back to the bare centre and settle 
down where the mother-plant originally stood. The following phenomenon may 
also be observed: A plant gives off annually a pair of horizontal shoots on one side 
only, let us say on the south; their buds in the course of time become independent 
plants, and each again sends out a few horizontal shoots towards the south. In & 
few years* time these offshoots give rise to 20-30 plants, which are more or less 
distant from the starting-point, according to the length of the shoots. In all tb^ese 
cases the offshoots are not arranged in a ring or wreath round an empty centre, but 
in lines or clusters. 

like the ring- and wreath-forming colonies, the offshoots, forming lines and 
clusters, may be underground or aerial. The receptacles of many Fungi emerge i» e 
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clearly lineal arrangement from the mycelial threads running below the surface of 
the ground and in dead^ rotten tree-trunks. Some Mosses form colonies in very 
regular lines from their rhizoids and horizontal underground protonemas. The most 
conspicuous, however, is the line formation produced by roots which run horizontally 
below the soil. The Aspen (Populus treTtiAilot,\ the Sea Buckthorn (Hippophae 
rhxmwndaa), Lycivm barharum, the Raspberry (Rubua lda&m\ the Dwarf Elder 
(JS(i‘Tnhucu8 £bulu8), Jisclepids Coimuti, various species of LiTUiricL and Suphorhidf 
and numerous other plants (cf. p. 27) produce special horizontal underground roots, 
which give off buds towards the upper side. The shoots arising from these buds 
form separate independent plants after the root which formed them has died away. 
Obviously the plants follow the direction of the roots, and are arranged in rows. 
Even for years afterwards the line-like arrangement of the individuals in such 
colonies can still be recognized. When the bud-forming roots are of considerable 
length, the terminal offshoots are sometimes situated at some distance from the 
mother-plant. I saw single offshoots &om the root of an Aspen push up through 
the ground 30 paces from the woody parent stem. Stems of Aaclepicts Comuti 
spring up from the thick horizontal roots deep under the ground, at intervals of 
about 40 cm., and in them also can the linear arrangement be sometimes very 
clearly seen. When the individual offshoots in their turn give rise to horizontal 
roots, the line-formation is lost sight of more and more, and a scattered group 
spread over a wide area is the result. Sometimes the older portions of the colony 
die off completely, and as the individuals in one direction disappear, those in the 
other grow more luxuriantly. One might almost suppose the whole group to have 
taken a few steps forwards. This phenomenon can be seen particularly well in 
Raspberry bushes. On suitable soil a group of Raspberries will move about 2 paces 
every year, and therefore, after 10 years, they may have moved about 20 paces. If 
Raspberry bushes are planted near an inclosed piece of ground along a fence or 
hedge, it may happen that ten years later not a single one can be seen in the original 
place, while on the other side of the fence, in the neighbouring piece of ground, quite 
an assemblage of Raspberry plants has come into existence. 

The clustered or linear colonies which spring from underground tubers have the 
following very simple history. After a tuber has been fully formed on the under- 
ground shoot of a plant the slender bridge-like connections which have hitherto 
served for the conduction of food break down by the decay and decomposition of 
their tissues. The new tubers thus separated from the mother-plant send out stems 
Irom their buds, after the necessary period of rest these push up above the ground 
and also give rise to new subterranean shoots with tuberous swellings. These, 
fresh tubers, after they have become disconnected, again form the starting-points for 
tuber-forming plants. This goes on until after a few years the soil all round the 
place where the first tuber had been is crowded with hundreds of separate tubers, 
and corresponding to these above the ground is a group of hundreds of separate 
leafy stalks. It depends of course on the number and length of the underfund 
tuber-forming shoots whether the group is crowded or scattered. In the Artichoke 
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{HeUanthua tvJberoaua) the tuber-forming shoots are short; the colony is therefore 
crowded, and only spreads slowly over a larger area. The Alpine Enchanter’s 
Nightshade (CirccBa alpina; see fig. 444^) forms elongated tubers at the end of 
shoots 6 cm. in length, about 5 of them round the mother-plant, whilst each of the 
new plants arising from these tubers repeats this formation in the same colony. 
Since 6 cm. is a considerable length compared with the size of the Enchanter’s 
Nightshade, the group is scattered and in a few years extends over a considerable 
area. The tuber formation of Thladiantha dutna, a gourd-like plant growing in 



Eastern Asia, is especially luxuriant; its shoot-formation is shown in fig. 444 In 
this plant a whole series of tubers which are chained together by thin threads 
4-8 cm. long is formed on each shoot. Usually they form series of 6-10, and such 
a chain is about 60 cm. long. As a new plant grows from each tuber and again 
produces chains of underground tubers, the TMadiantha in a few years may occupy 
an area of 10 sq. metres, and will form a cluster which is both crowded and rapidly 
increasing in circumference. A further excellent example of the same thing ia 
OloAJbX maritima which often spreads in the most diagrammatic manner in bare 
sandy places near the sea-shore. 

Many tuber-forming plants producing clustered colonies inhabit marshes, espe- 
cially such as are liable to great alteration in the level of the water and are 
exposed in years of drought to the danger of temporarily drying up. Many Pond- 
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weeds {Potanhogeton), e.g. Potamogeton pectimatua, form a large number of small 
tubercles on their shoots which creep horizontally through the mud; Sdrpvs 
tvJberoaus, like the Alpine Enchanter’s Nightshade, forms underground shoots 10-15 
cm. in length, each terminating in a tuber as large as a chestnut, and since the 
plants to which these tubers give rise themselves repeat this formation of off- 
shoots, the diameter of the clustered colony increases about 20-30 cm. every year. 
The Arrow-head (Sagittaria sagittifoHa) also develops peculiar tubers. In the 
autumn, offshoots whose scale-leaves terminate in a sharp point not unlike those of 
the Couch-grass spring from the knotty stems hidden in the mud. The leaf which 
envelops the swollen end of the offshoot has a stiff point and plays the part of an 
earth-borer or rather of a mud-borer, since it makes a path for the offshoot which 
may elongate as much as 25 cm. The swollen end of the offshoot, which is about 
the size of a hazel-nut, bears a small bud with greenish, closely-folded leaves, and 
this, together with its tuberous support, remains alive during the winter, while the 
plant to which the offshoots owed their origin perishes. In the following spring 
each of the small buds grows up into a new plant at the expense of the reserve- 
materials stored in the tuber, and now instead of the old dead plant we have a small 
group of young independent plants rising from the mud. 

The colonies of offshoots arranged in lines and clusters, which are developed from 
underground rhizomes and shoots, elongate horizontally, and form buds laterally 
and at' their growing point, and in the same proportion as they fork and divide in 
front they die off behind, so that the individual sprouts become separated. To this 
category belong several species of Dentaria, Anemone, Couch-grass {Agropyrum), 
Mint {Mentha), Yarrow {Achillea), Willow-herb {Epilobium), Butterbur {Petaaites), 
and the Woodruff {Aapervla odorata). The length of the underground shoots 
which form the buds in these plants is very varied, as will be clearly seen from the 
table we insert here. 


Anemone ranunouloides 
Monarda Jistulota . . 
MeLiasa offieinalia . . 
Origanum vtdgare 
AehUlea Millefolium . 
Equiaetum orveruc . . 
Awperula taurina . . 
Oxalia comieulata. . 
Betonioa grandifiora . 
Tanaeetum BaUwmUa 
Aater vdignxta . . . 

gUmdndoaa . 
Oarex arenaria . . . 
Juneua aretieua . . 


ContimetreB. 


5-10 


10-16 


16-20 


Centlmctrea. 


Epimedium alpinum 
SUene alpeatria . . 
Mentha viridia . . 


• 16-20 


Aaperula odoraia 
Meniha piperita 
Rvbia tinoUirum 
Seneeio Fuehaii 


20-26 


Merourialia j^rennia 
Mentha oriapa . . 
Agropyrum rq)ena 


26-30 


'odagraria 


jBgopoditm F 
Convolvulua arvenaia 
Saponaria offleinalia 
Potentilla bifurca . 


30-35 

36-45 


OenUmetrei. 


Uieroeldoa borealia . . 
Urtiea dioiea .... 
Carex piloaa .... 
Olaux marUtma . . . 
Amioa Chamiaaonia . . 
Daphne Philippi . . . 
Seneeio fuviatilia . . . 
TuaaUago Parfara . . 
SoUdago oanadenaia . . 
Petaaitea niveua . . . 
Mentha alpigena . . . 
Nardoamia fragrans , . 
EptUMum anguatifolium 
Petaaitea offioinalia . . 


| 35-46 

| 46-65 

66-60 

J 60-76 

1 76-86 

| 86-100 

100-150 


These numbers do not represent the lengUis of single internodes, but those oi 
the whole annual underground shoots which may consist of many internodes. 
For the year’s underground shoot of the Umbellifer Ahgopodi/B/m Podor- 

graria has 8 internodes, of which the proximal one is the longest and the distal the 
shortest. 
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The rapidity of the extension and the dimension of the colonies which are pro- 
duced from rhizomes and runners depends upon the length of the annual shoot, and 
upon whether or not the soil is favourable to the spreading of the offshoots, just or 
it does in the linear or clustered colonies arising from underground roots and tubers. 
In wood-clearings and on the banks of rivers many of these plants develop in a 
surprisingly short time, as, for example, CalamagrostiB HpigeioB, Epilohivm wngusti- 
fMmit, the North American Golden Bod and Budbeckias {SoUdago CanaderiMs 
and Rvdbeckia laciniata), and these also have the property of suppressing and 
destroying all other vegetation in places where they have taken possession. This 
fact is turned to practical account by farmers who use certain Grasses which form 
linear and clustered offshoots to bind together loose soil, especially river sand. But 
there are also plants in this category which are veritable plagues to the farmer, the 
establishment and propagation of which he opposes by every means in his power. 
Examples of these dreaded plants, which, when they establish themselves in the 
fields and garden-beds, hinder the development of other plants, are furnished by the 
Gout- weed (jEgopodium Podagraria), the Stinging Nettle (Urtica dioica), and 
the Fuller's Thistle (Giraium a/rvenae). Wherever these have settled on cultivated 
ground and penetrated the soil with their offshoots there is nothing for it but to dig 
up the whole ground and to carefully remove all the shoots. Unfortunately even 
this laborious task is not always rewarded with the desired result, for in spite of the 
utmost care it may happen that small fragments remain, and these form the nucleus 
of a new colony of weeds. In a short time a new group appears above the soil 
which has been cleared with so much care, and a fresh digging and still more careful 
clearing of the ground is necessary. These clustered colonies have a characteristic 
appearance when foliage-leaves spring from their underground stem-structures, the 
large blades being borne on almost equally long erect stalks, as is the case, for 
example, in the Butterbur {Petaaitea officinalia) and numerous tropical Aroids. 
Wide tracts are then to be seen covered exclusively with their large luxuriant foliage- 
leaves, all other vegetation being suppressed. The formation of offshoots and the 
production of clustered colonies also occurs to a remarkable extent in the common 
Beed {Phragmitea comm/unia). Once settled on suitable soil it will cover the 
widest areas in uninterrupted and unhindered march, suppressing and destroying 
all other plants. On the lower Danube there are many lowlands so thickly set with 
Beeds that in several hours’ journey only a few small inconspicuous plants will 
be seen beside the Beed haulms. This Beed is also interesting from the fact that its 
offshoots can arise just as well under water as under the ground, and it may serve, 
in some respects, as the type of a group of plants which, by reason of their 
amphibious nature, play an important part in the transformation of submerged into 
dry land. 

On thQ other hand, the variety of the protonemal threads, runners, shoots, and 
creeping stems which spread above-groimd from the offshoots of these colonies is 
almost inexhaustible. And this is readily intelligible. The processes which are 
connected with their formation are much more varied in plant-members which gro^ 
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in the light and in open air than in those which develop under the water or the 
soil, or, perhaps we should rather say, that above the ground the greater fluctuations 
in light, moisture, and temperature bring about corresponding modifications in the 
vital processes. Moreover, the substratum presents every imaginable gradation 
from shifting quicksand to heavy clay, from steep rock-faces in one place to the 
bark of old tree-trunks in another, all these having by no means the same effect on 
the formation of oflshoots. One of the most noteworthy processes occurring above 
the ground leading to the formation of clustered offshoots is that exhibited by 
Moss-protonemas. By protonema is meant a web of threads wliich spreads some- 
times as a loose, open network, sometimes as a thick felt, over rock, clay, sand, earth, 
humus, bark, and decayed wood, the individual cells becoming the starting-points 
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of new M ' ss stems. This protonema nmy be compared to a web of Strawberry 
runners which has spread over the ground in a wood-clearing. Just as small plants 
spring up from the thread-like runners in this case, so Moss-plants are produced 
from the protonemal threads, and by the dying away of the latter become isolated. 
In many Mosses the end comes with the formation of this clustered arrangement, 
as, for example, in the tiny Mosses classed together as Pottiacess, of which one 
species, Pottia intermediaf is shown in fig. 445. This plant has the following 
remarkable history. During the period when most other plants are engaged in 
active nutrition and reproduction it remains with its rhizoids and part of the 
protonemal threads imbedded in the ground. Numerous scattered spores also 
remain resting in the ground until at length the time for aerial development 
aiTives. Strangely enough, however, this is not until late in the autumn, when the 
leafy trees have discarded their foliage and autumnal mists drift through their bare 
branches. Then on the surface of the bare, cold, damp earth appear green threads 
which at first look like algal filaments, and on these small buds are formed (see 
%. 445). In the course of a few weeks Moss-plants grow up from these buds 
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which become independent by the gradual withering and decomposition of the 
connecting pieces of thread. They form spherical spore-capsules, and with the 
scattering of the spores they wither and die. These plants are only a few milli- 
metres high, but they are clustered together in such thousands that they form a 
velvety carpet over the soil, their emerald-green colour being the more striking as 
the last remains of the neighbouring vegetation have assumed the dull hues of decay. 
The Luminous Moss (Schiatostega oamundacea) growing in the holes and clefts of 
slate mountains (already described in vol. i.), the protonema of which is depicted in 
Plate 1., also forms loose colonies of separate Moss-plants from the green threads 
which creep over the clayey soil in the hollows. These plants die off after tliey 
have ripened their fruits. Of course the development is in this cose not so rapid 
and does not occur in the late autumn as in Fottia vntermedia. 

A peculiar formation of offshoots may be noticed in epiphytes which climb over 
the bark of old trees and possess only short ribbon-like roots adhering to the damp 
bark, but none which grow down into the ground. Their stems and leaves invest 
the substratum like a carpet, as, for example, in several tropical Aroids of the genus 
PothoSt and in Marcgravia. The growing stem forks, and later on by the dying 
away of older portions behind the fork the two branches are separated and isolated. 
Each in its further growth may go a different way, one climbing up this and the 
other up that branch of the tree- trunk which serves as support; and, since this 
process is repeated, several independent plants of Ma/rcgravia and Pothoa may be 
found on the crown of the tree, all of which are to be regarded as natural offshoots. 
'The same thing occurs in numerous Ferns, which grow on the bark of trees and in 
the humus-filled clefts of rocks, and in all those plants whose creeping aerial stems 
grow and branch at one end while they die off to a corresponding extent behind, as 
in many creeping species of clover, for example. As the annual increase in the stem 
of these plants is but small, the separated individuals move very slowly from one 
another, and several years elapse before the offshoots have formed a group which 
extends over an area of a square half-metre. 

The result is obtained comparatively much quicker when the offshoots are formed 
by runners and shoots. In one section of these plants, of which the Saxifraga 
JlageUa/ria (fig. 446), a plant widely spread through the Arctic region and in the 
high mountain districts of the Himalayas, Altai, and Caucasus, may be taken as a 
type, only a single bud is developed at the end of a slender thread-like shoot. This 
takes root where it touches the ground, and grows up into a rosette. Not until the 
nourishment of the rosette by the rootlets which have been sent into the ground la 
assured does the long thread, terminated by the bud, die off, the connection with 
the mother-plant being thus severed, whilst the rosette now forms an independent 
plant. Since the shoots are usually numerous and radiate outwards the mother- 
plant in course of time becomes surrounded with an actual garland of rosette-shaped 
offshoots, and in a few years a fairly large area is covered with hundreds of larger 
and smaller rosettes, which, however, no longer show the circular arrangement, because 
the shoots of neighbouring rosettes often cross, and consequently the circles intersect- 
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Evei^e knows the long runners of the Strawberry plant (Fra^wria waea). 
Here buds arise at the intermediate nodes as weU as at the tip of the runner, and these 
develop into new plants after the thread-like connecting portions have perished. 
Suppose a Strawberry stock sends out three runners during the summer; each takes 
root at 6 nodes, and from each node a bud, i.e. an ofibhoot, develops, so that the 
followmg year the mother-stock is surrounded by fifteen daughter-planta It should 
be noted that the length of the intemodea in each runner is unequal For example. 



Fig. 440.— Formation of a clustered colony by means of aerial runners In Sltx^fraffa Jtaffattarig. 


in one which had extended over the ground in the shade of the wood, the first inter- 
node was 37, the second 34, the third 31, the fourth 30, and the fifth and last 
22 cm.; thus the oftshoots were the closer together the greater their distance from 
the mother-plant. Next summer fifteen new offshoots were again formed from 
each of the original fifteen, arranged in exactly the same way, and in the forest- 
glade, where two years previously there had been only a single Strawberry plant 
occupying a space of 50 sq. cm., there would now be 200 plants distributed over a 
space of about 3600 sq. cm. 

The lesser Spearwort (Eanunculua reptcma), the Ground Ivy (GUchoma 

h^deracea\ and the creeping Cinquefoil {PotentiUa reptana) display quite as 
voL. iL ua 
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considerable an increase and distribution as Strawberries. The accompanying 
table gives the length of runners and shoots of some well-known species in which 
the formation and rapid distribution of offshoots is particularly noticeable on 
suitable substrata. 


Centlmetrei. 

Lyeopodium annotinum . . 30-40 Vinoa herhaoea , 


Centlmetrei. 
. . 70 


40 Fragaria Indiea . 
PotentiUa aruerina 


Sctxifraga aarmentoaa 


. 85 

. 110 


Centlmetrei. 

Saxifraga Aizoon . . . 4 

„ euneifoLia ... 6 

„ Oeum .... 8 

„ fiageUarU ... 10 

Sefmpervivum aUnopetahim . 12 

Vida odorata 13 

.ifw&w |)roourren« . ... 16 

Androaaee aarmentoBa . . 18 

Ajugareptatu ‘20 

Hieraovum fiagdUire ... 30 


Jtanuneulua FUinmtUa . . \ 

Oeum r^taru rSO 

Qlyceria fiuUant . . . . J 
LUhoapermum purpureo- 

ecervleum 56 

RanuvtCuluB reptana . . 60 


Tvarella eordifdia ... 65 
Vinea Libanotua .... 66 


QUeJuma hederacea . . . 126 

PotentiUa reptana .... 130 


Rubua aaxatUia 140 

Fragaria veaea 150 

Vinea major 200 

Subua Jtadula 800 

„ hifroM 650 


In those cases in which plants change their position by the development of 
offshoots in any direction, whilst they die off in the opposite one, progress is always 
restricted. The offshoots penetrate only by slow degrees in the surrounding soil, 
and many years elapse before a space of 100 metres is traversed in this way. The 
change of position is much more rapid when the offshoots become detached from 
their place of origin and are carried to a now spot by special mechanisms of transit, 
by currents of water, the wind, or finally by the help of men or animals. In this 
way it may happen that single detached cells, cell-groups, buds, and shoots may be 
carried vastly further than 1 00 metres in a few minutes, through long valleys, over 
steep precipices, or even over high mountain ridges. This rapid distribution is not 
indeed so certain in its result as the slower mode of progression. It may easily 
happen that the wind or water current lands the detached offshoot on some spofc 
where further development is impossible, where it must inevitably perish. Appa- 
rently, however, this disadvantage is compensated for by the immense quantity of 
such detached offshoots. Again, there are plants which form two kinds of offshoots, 
those which propagate slowly but surely, which are few in number, and oIIuts, 
developed in large numbers, which are distributed rapidly but less certainly. 

Only a very small proportion of plants develop offshoots which after they 
become detached reach a new locality spontaneously, by means of special organs of 
motility. This class of brood-body is always aquatic and of very small size, and 
its development can only be followed under the microscope. The best-known 
examples are Fungi, belonging to the Saprolegniaceae and Chytridiaoeae, the 
dark green Vaucherias, and other species of Algas. The Saprolegnias are sapro- 
phytes growing in and on the bodies of animals which have died in the water — 
not only fish, cllstaceans, and insect larvas, but also birda They form delicate, 
thread-like, tubular hyphaB, which ramify repeatedly, and part of which penetrate 
into the corpse like a while the rest rise up above the body in the form 

of wdiite or grey felt* which floats in the water. Single tubular erect hyph® 
assume a knob or club-shaped form, and their protoplasm divides up into numerous 
portions. Ultimately the club-shaped tube opens at the apex, and the little proto- 
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plasmic bodies (swarmspores) escape (cf. fig. 192, p. 17). What happens neEt diflers 
according to the species. In the genus Sctprolegnia the individual swarmspores 
have two cilia, by means of which they immediately swim away (see figs. 192 ® and 
192^); in Achlydt on the other hand, the swarmspores group themselves into a 
round ball in front of the opening of the tube as they escape (c/. fig. 192 *• *), and 
at first possess no cilia. They surround themselves there with a delicate capsule, 
which apparently consists of cellulose, but they do not remain long in this condition. 
A few hours after, they leave the capsule and assume a bean-shaped form, being 
now provided with cilia which enable them to swim about in the’ water. They only 
swim about for a comparatively short time. When they have settled on some spot 
they lose their cilia, surround themselves with a cell-wall, and become the starting- 
point of a new plant; therefore they must certainly be regarded as ofishoots. The 
ChytridiacesB have a similar ofishoot formation. These too are devoid of chlorophyll, 
but they are true parasites, not saprophytes like the Saprolegniacem. They prefer 
green water-plants for their hosts, penetrating into their cells, killing and destroying 
the protoplasm, and then develop thick tubes which project beyond the host-plant, 
and in which the protoplasm becomes divided up into numerous spherical portions. 
The tubes open at their apex sometimes by the raising of an actual lid (see fig. 192^), 
sometimes by the dissolution of a limited portion of the cell-wall, so that a hole 
results from which the isolated protoplasts are expelled. On its escape each of 
these offshoots is spherical or egg-shaped in form, and possesses a single long cilium. 
This cilium serves as a swimming organ which in many species actually causes 
a hopping and springing movement. In order to avoid repetition, we may refer to 
the description of the swarmsporc-formation given at vol. i. p. 29, in the case of the 
Vaucherias and Sphmrellas. 

On the whole, as we have already stated, the formation of offshoots which swim 
about independently in the water and seek out new spots suitable for settlement is 
restricted to a very small section of water-plants. Offshoots which, after their 
detachment from their place of origin, are carried passively by water currents with- 
out exercising any directive influence, and are stranded at some distant spot, are of 
much more frequent occurrence. Of these water-plants we might mention in the 
first place the filamentous green Algro which cover with slimy masses the surface 
of slowly moving water or stones at the bottom of rapid streams. In many of 
these plants several times during the year do the dividing membranes between the 
individual cells break down into mucilage so that the cells become free and are 
carried away by the flowing water. Elach of these cells may again give rise to a 
new thread by repeated division. We cannot easily conceive a more simple method 
of propagation and distribution than this. The oflEshoot-formation in the Floridem 
is hardly less simple. Whether the whole plant is composed of rows or of open 
networks of cells, four protoplasmic balls, the so-called tetraspores, are formed in 
various situations on the plant; these are liberated into the surrounding water and 
carried away by the current. They adhere to some firm spot under water and 
there grow up into new plants. In most instances the protoplasm of the cell in 
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which the offshoot formation occurs is divided into four, more rarely two or eiAt 
clamps are formed by the splitting and dividing of the protoplasm, and most rarely 
of all is the whole undivided protoplasm of a cell transformed into a single 

The small group of water-plants known as the Hydrodictyacese display a pAoiin.f 
oflfehoot-formation. In the elegant Water-net (Hyd^odietyon utriouiatvm, cf. 
p. 640), whose cylindrical cells form a closed net with hexagonal meshes, the wllg 
each originate new plants as Water-nets in miniature. The protoplasm in one of 
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the cells which is preparing for offshoot-formation divides into many thousand parts 
which quiver in a remarkable way and pass between one another, and are said to 
under^ the so-called swarming motion. This lasts about half an hour, then the 
swarming portions, whose rod-like form can be recognized in spite of their minute- 
ness, come to rest, arrange themselves into nets with hexagonal meshes (see 
figs. 370 •• ^ *• p. 640), and now each cell contains a tiny Water-net. The outer layer 
of the cell-wall in which this grouping has taken place is partially dissolved. The 
little net, at first still inclosed in a pellicle of protoplasm, slips out and swims freely 
in the water as an offshoot. In 3-4 weeks it has attained the size of the Water-net, 
from one of whose cells it emerged, and in each of its own cylindrical cells the same 
process may be repeated. A similar process is observed in the water-plant 
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called PediastTwmt which is closely related to the Water-net, and of which one 
species is shown in figs. 370 p. 640. 

The distribution of bud or sprout-like offshoots is seen especially in the Duck- 
weeds, Alismacese, Potamogetons, UtriculariacesB, Droseraceae, and Primulaceae. 
Most of the Duckweeds (e.g. Lemna polyrrhiza and L. arrhiza), which fioat during 
the summer on the surface of still water, towards the autumn form organs on their 
flattened stems which become detached from the summer plants, sink to the bottom 



of the lake, and stay there during the winter. Each of these organs is pocket- 
shaped, and in the hollow the next year’s shoot is already hud down— of course, as 
a minute structure whose semicircular free end scarcely projects above the close y- 
adjoining edges of the pocket These detached winter buds sink because their cells, 
even those of the epidermis, develop large starch grains which are crowded togetter, 
and literally fill up the lumens of the ceUa There are no air-spaces Lke those which 
cause the summer-plants to float on the surface of the water, the stomata as ye are 
closed, and the whole body, hemetically sealed from the outer world, now has a 
specific gravity which causes it to sink down to the bottom of * 

is protected a^ the frost There it remains in a restmg ^dition d^ tts 
winter. At Is beginning of the warmer season the bud wakes from its winter 
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sleep, the starch-grains are used up in the building of the young stem, and the 
growing buds of these species of Lernma again rise to the surface of the water, 
because the cells which had served as storehouses for the starch become empty, and 
because air-spaces are formed in the new tissues. 

The same change of position during the year is also observed in the offshoots of 
the Frogbit {Hydrochwris MorBU8-raTiCB\ which is common in still waters through 
the whole of Europe and a great part of Asia. Although this plant is abundantly 
provided with roots, it never fixes itself by them to the slimy bottom of the pool in 
which it lives. Throughout the summer it remains floating on the surface, spreading 
its foliage like the Water-lilies on the top, while its roots hang below in the upper 
layers of water. Its propagation in the summer is very rapid by the formation of 
offshoots. These arise in the axils of foliage-leaves from the very short, erect, floating 
stem, and are rather long, resembling thick threads, which keep dose to the surface 
of the water, and grow in a horizontal direction. Each shoot terminates in a bud, 
and this quickly opens, sending up green foliage to float on the water, and a bunch 
of roots below. In a very short time the plant thus formed resembles the parent 
which gave it origin, and is itself able to develop new shoots. Thus it comes about 
that in a few weeks the surface of the water is covered with innumerable floating 
plants of Frogbit, every 10-20 being connected together by horizontal strands. The 
pretty flowers now rise above the surface from the stronger plants. The flowering 
is, however, of short duration, and is sddom successful, i.e. fruits with fertile seeds 
are rarely produced. As soon as the blossoming is over and autumn approaches, 
new shoots ending in buds appear. They are shorter than those of the spring, and 
they sink lower on account of the greater weight of the buds they carry. The buds, 
too, have a rather different form. They are firm, and wrapped in closely-fitting 
scale-leaves, and they almost attain the size of a small date-seed. As soon as the 
bud is provided with the requisite amount of starch and other reserve food-substances, 
it becomes detached from its filamentous support, and sinks down (see fig. till 
it rests on the mud at the bottom of the pond. The plants floating above, ^vhich 
gave rise to them, die off completely and decay. It is high time indeed to quit the 
field above, for the surface of the water is soon covered with a sheet of ice, which 
renders all vital activity impossible for months. When spring again arrives, and 
the ice vanishes from the pools and ponds, new life rises up from the mud below. 
The buds of the Frogbit which have passed the winter there become spongy, the 
cell-cavities fill with air, and the whole structure rises to the surface (see fig. 448^). 
Arrived there the scale-leaves rapidly separate, green leaves expand their blades on 
the sunlit surface, roots hang down into the water, and before long, shoots are again 
developed as already described (fig. 448®). Obviously deviations of position and 
sometimes considerable changes of place are brought about by the sinking and rising 
of the buds in the water. It is observed, too, that the Frogbit is very variable in 
regard to its position, and that sometimes a place whose surface was one year 
covered with numberless plants will in the year following present no trace of them, 
while new colonies will have developed at a distance. 
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The Bladderworts {UtTicvla/ria\ Aldrovandias {Aldr<yv<india veaicvlom, see 
voL i. p. 151), and the Water Violet {Hottonia pcdustria), which desert the cold 
upper strata of water as winter sets in, and sink down to the relatively warm 
depths below, develop special wandering buds for this purpose; these are not 
enveloped in scale-leaves like those of the Frogbit; they are in reality merely much 
abbreviated shoots whose leaves are so crowded and folded so closely together, that 
the whole shoot looks like a rounded green ball. These balls at first remain con- 
nected to the piece of the floating stem which gave them origin. This attachment 
is lost towards the end of autumn, and the little buds sink d«)wn to the bottom 
of the pond and necessarily get distributed in various directions. Next summer, 
when the balls leave their winter quarters and are again carried to the upper strata 
of water, they expand into foliage-bearing plants. It has been already stated 
(vol. i. pp. 76 and 658) that the Water Soldier {Stratiotes aloides), which is closely- 
related to the Frogbit, undergoes similar changes during the year, and we need 
hero only draw attention to the fact that it sinks down to its winter quarters 
at the bottom of the pond as an open rosette, and not in the form of buds, and rises 
again the ensuing spring when the weather is more favourable. 

The Pondweeds Potamogeton crispua, obtuaifoliua, puaillua^ and trichoidea 
behave diflerently from the marsh and water plants hitherto described. Here, 
as autumn approaches, buds are developed which become detached from the old 
decaying stems (fig. 136, vol i. p. 551), and sink down to the bottom of the pond; 
but in the following summer they remain sticking in the mud at the spot where 
they fell, and do not rise again to the surface. They send out roots and develop 
much-branched leafy stalks, and these rapidly grow up to the surface of the water. 
These Pondweeds, firmly rooted to the bottom of the pond, multiply not only 
by these free-swimming offshoots, but also by stolons which creep far and wide 
tlirough the mud; but of course the plants are distributed to much greater distances 
by the sprouts or buds which are developed in the autumn on the upper intemodes, 
and which then become detached and float in the v^ater, than would be possible by 
the creeping stolons alone. 

A very remarkable distribution of offshoots is to be observed in the marine 
Cyraodocea Antarcticci,, which is very common on the coast of Australia, south of 
the Tropics. This plant has an erect stem, thickly covered with dull-green foliage- 
leaves, arranged in two rows. The lower leaves fall off* prematurely, and the bare 
scarred stem then carries only a bunch of ribbon-shaped leaves at its summit. 
Towards the close of the winter the end of the stem above these leaves is seen to 
become peculiarly modified. Its intemodes become much contracted, and at the 
lowest node is developed a scale-leaf with four lobes, which surrounds the leaves 
developed from the upper nodes, like a cup. Buds arise in the axils of one or two 
of these leaves, while the leaves themselves die and decay. The porenchj^a of the 
fonr-lobed, cup-shaped scale-leaf also decays, and only its stiff veins remain, so that 
instead of the cup, there are now only comb-like scales. After this alteration 
has taken place, the tissue of the stem below the pectinate scales breaks across, 
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and the whole shoot-apex, separated from the lower part of the stem, which has 
long been in a leafless condition, is carried away by the currents of the water. 
How far and for how long the shoot is carried about depends upon the local con- 
dition of the sea-shore. Sooner or later its career of wanderer is arrested by the 
trailing comb-like scales assuming the rdle of anchors. As soon as the anchor is 
fast, some 2-4 roots develop from the lower intemodes of the shoot; these pass 
between the teeth of the comb-like anchor, and grow down into the muddy sub- 
stratum, thus fixing the offshoot. All this happens at the end of winter. During 
the following summer, the shoot, which is about 8 cm. long, and is anchored and 
rooted in the mud, again grows up into a stem about a metre high, and next winter 
its top again falls ofl* just in the same way. It has already been mentioned (p. 457) 
that this strange sea-plant very rarely blossoms or fructifies — a circumstance which 
confirms the supposition that the boundless colonies of it round the coasts of 
Tasmania owe their origin to the ofishoots distributed by the sea currents. 

The distribution of offshots by sea-water is a much simpler affair in the Sea- 
wracks, Ulvas, and Floridese than in these other water-plants. When the sea is 
stirred to its depths by violent storms and the spring-tide is higher than usual 
the retreating waves leave any quantity of fragments of these plants behind 
them. These have been tom by the raging water from the firmly -fastened 
ribbons, nets, and threads below, and are then carried away by the billows. The 
water drives them into clefts of the rocky coast or imbeds them in the sand and 
mud of the shore, and, wonderful to relate, not a few of them flourish again, granted 
of course that they are not speedily removed by subsequent tides and that the 
circumstances are otherwise favourable. 

Much the same kind of thing happens on the banks of rivers and streams. A 
portion of the plant- fragments brought by floods and stranded on the mud of 
calm inlets undergoes decomposition. A larger portion remains fresh and living, 
sending out roots and vigorous shoots. In the bed of the Danube, in addition to the 
abundant creeping shoots of the Reeds {Phragmitea) and various Sedges, Pul- 
rashes (ScirpuSt Typha), broken twigs of Salix fragUiSt bits of roots of the Sea 
Buckthorn {Hippophae rkarnmoidea), fragments of the rhizomes of (Enomthe Pheir 
Umdflrivm and Acorua Cdlamua, leafy twigs and stolons of various species of 
Pondweed, Water-Milfoil, and Water Ranunculus {Potamogeton, Myriophylhm, 
lUmwMsvlua aquatUia) are all distributed in this way. Sometimes these growths 
settle in places where formerly no specimen of the kind had been seen for miles, 
and the fact may be easily confirmed that the distribution of their ofiiihoots is 
actually brought about by flowing water in a very short time to great distances 
and in great abundance. 

The distribution of ofi&hoots in little brooks which flow down between Reeds 
and Rushes with a moderate fall, and scarcely ever overflow their banks takes 
place morh quietly. A rapid flow occurs only in the middle of the channel, but 
near the bank, and especially in the small inlets, the water is almost as still and 
calm as in a dosed-in laka Here in these quiet spots are also to be found floating 
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plants brought by birds; their roots ore either not tixed to the ground but sway 
about in the water, or they may be altogether absent; examples are, Aiccia 
Jl/u/do/M and R. nata/ns, Levn/na and Wolffi,a, and in tropical regions AzoUa and 
Pistia. All these multiply very rapidly. While they continually branch at one 
end, forming spreading lobes and sprouts, they die away on the other, the result 
being of course a separation into several pieces, i.e. into offshoots. These fragments 
spread themselves like a green mosaic over the surface of the water. As the off- 
shoots increase in numbers a certain number of them will extend beyond the calm 
inlet by the bank into the flowing water in mid-stream. Here* they are hurried 
away by the current, and it often happens that they travel some distance before 
they are again stranded in some calm spot near the bank to form again the starting- 
point of a fresh aggregate of offshoots. 

Rain-water also plays an important part in the distribution of offshoots. Those! 
of the widely spread Liverwort, Marchantia polymorplia, so frequently met withji 
on damp earth, are especially noticeable in this respect Their development is I 
represented in flg. 196, p. 23. On the surface of the dark-green leaf -like thallus of 
this Liverwort cups arise, at the base of which papillae give origin to plate-like 
brood-bodies (gemmm, c/. figs. 196 ® and 196 *). Other papilloQ behave differently, 
and undergo only slight enlargement The heads of these latter then swell up 
forming a gelatinous mass, and as this swells up it raises the green gemmea higher 
and higher out of the bottom of the cup (6g. 196 ‘). At last they get close to the 
edge and are washed out of it by the rain. The offshoots of other Liverworts are 
also chiefly distributed by rain-water, as for instance the gemmae which arise 
in the crescent-shaped pockets of Lunvlaria, and in the flask-shaped cavities of 
Blaaia pvsiUa. The pairs of cells which arise on the upper surface of Anewra 
mvltifida, the single cells which become detached from the edge of the fronds of so 
many Liverworts, the multicellular offshoots which are given off by Radula com- 
planata so common on the bark of trees, the round cell-plates growing on the edge 
of the leaf-like thallus of Metzgeria pvBescens, and finally the ball- and disc-shaped 
groups of cells which develop on the surface of the leaves of numerous Mosses 
{z.g, on various species of the genera Leucobryv/m, OrimwAa^ ZygodoUt Ortho- 
trichwTif BarhuJUi, CoZymperes), In many of these cases the small offshoots are 
detached as well as distributed by the action of rain-water, but in others the loosen- 
ing occurs before the rain begins, and in EUiaui and ATieura, as well as in 
Marchintia, the oflshoots are first separated by mucilaginous membranes, and are 
thus raised up from their attachment. Not until afterwards are they washed out 
and distributed by tiie falling rain. These small off^oots can of course also be 
carried away from their place of origin by strong gusts of wind. Even breathing 
strongly on them is sufficient to detach the uppermost gemma of MordWia, but 
in dry air and in dry soil they rapidly shrivel up and perish. The distribution 
by- currents of air is therefore not attended success, but the oflfehwts of the 
Liverworts and Mosses washed out by showers of rain immediately begin to grow, 
and quickly attain to further development. This mode of distribution plays an 
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important part in the covering of tree-trunks with Mosses and liverworts. A 
small patch of Baduila, Metzgeria or similar plant having once taken hold, when 
a downpour of rain beats upon the trunk quantities of tiny ball- and disc-like 
offshoots float away to be caught again by projecting irregularities of the surface; 
indeed the rapid covering of old trunks with green carpets and mantles of 
Liverworts and Mosses is for the most part effected by rain-water. 

It is comparatively seldom that bud- and sprout-shaped offshoots are distri- 
buted by rain. But there is one very interesting example of this, viz. the widely- 
spread Lesser Celandine (Ranunculus Fica/ria), a single plant of which is shown in 
fig. 348 ^ p. 460. In the axils of the foliage-leaves of this plant are developed off- 
shoots which have the form of small tubers, and which are not unlike the youngest 
stages of small potato-tubers (fig. 343 ^). When the leaves and stalk of the Lesser 
Celandine begin to turn yellow and wither in the early summer, the tubers break 
away from the stem and fall to the ground. There they usually escape observation, 
since they are hidden by the yellowing foliage; but should there come a heavy 
storm of rain the withered leaves are pressed down on to the soil by the force of the 
rain-drops, And the scattered tubers become visible. Sometimes the impact of the 
falling rain-drops hastens the detachment of the tubers from the mother-plant. 
When the rain is so heavy that the water flows away in the form of small rivulets, 
the loose tubers are washed off in abundance. A sudden downpour of rain in a 
region abundantly overgrown with Lesser Celandine is sufficient to float away 
numbers of the tubers, and heap them up on the borders of irrigation channels 
when the rain disperses. In such places the quantity of tubers which have floated 
together is often so large that one can hardly gather them in one’s hands. In this 
way arose the idea that the tubers had fallen from heaven with the rain, and the 
myth of a rain of potatoes. 

The small tubers which arise in the axils of the leaves of Gagea hulhifera 
(cf. fig. 343 ^ p. 460), a plant growing on the steppes of Southern Russia, ore distri- 
buted by rain-water just like those of the Lesser Celandine. This brings us the 
question of the much-discussed manna-rain in steppes and deserts, which in reality 
is nothing but the distribution of the offshoots of a Lichen, viz. the Manna-lichen. 
This Lichen, which was termed Licfien escuUntus by the older Botanists, but in 
recent times has been referred to the genera Urceolaria, Lecanora, ChlorangivMt 
and SphoBrothalliaf and which apparently consists of three species, viz. Lecanmn 
escuLenta, L. desertorum, and L. Jussujli, is spread over an enormous region in 
south-west Asia, and extends as far as the south-east of Europe and the north of 
Africa. This Lichen is met with in the neighbourhood of Constantinople, in the 
Crimea and Caucasus, in Persia (whence the illustration at page 695), also in 
Kurdistan, Arabia, and the Anatolian high land from Bulgar Dagh in the Taurus 
(where it is very often met with at a height of 2700 metres above the sea), and 
finally in the Sahara and the deserts of Algeria. It first forms thick wrinkled and 
warted crusts on the stones, preferably on small fragments of limestone lying about; 
the outer colour of the crust is a grayish yellow, while on breaking it appears as 
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white 0 S A .crushed grain of com. As they get older the crusts become rent, 
separate either partially or wholly from their substratum. When they first become 
loosened the edges of the detached portion become somewhat rolled back. The roll- 
ing then continues, and ultimately the loosened piece forms an elliptical or spherical 
warted body with a very much contracted central cavity. Small stones are some- 
times imprisoned in this way within the cavity of the sphere, in which case the 
weight of the loose Lichen is correspondingly increased, but as a rule the hole is 
filled with air, and when dried the pieces weigh very little. Ten loose pieces of 
Manna-lichen, each as large as a hazel-nut, weighed 3’36 grams;* And the weight of 
a single piece therefore was on an average only *34 grams. Tt is easy to see that 
the loose portions will be rolled about by the wind, and that a storm will sometimes 
sweep them up from the ground and carry them hither and thither through the air. 
This method of distribution appears to be the prevailing one in regions where the 
supply of water is not abundant in the rainy season, p.nd where violent storms rage 
from time to time. That this is so is confirmed by the circumstance that the Manna- 
lichen after the storms lies chiefly piled up behind the low bushes and undergrowth, 
i.e. just where the force of the storm has been to some extent broken, and where the 
shifting sand has been heaped up into little hillocks. Where a period of heavy 
rains succeeds the long dry summer, however, and where such a quantity of water 
falls on the parched land that it cannot all be absorbed, some of the rain collects 
into small rivulets. These carry away with them everything which is movable 
and capable of floating. The turbid rivulets flow down over the inclined soil to the 
lowest parts of the country and there unite into larger streams, or if it can find no 
outlet the water remains for some time in the hollows as small pools and puddles, 
and deposits there the mud and vegetable debris it has carried with it. The latter 
is more especially the case on the steppe soil overstrewn with small stones where 
between the slight elevations there is a labyrinth of shallow channels and winding 
depressions resembling ploughed land. In such regions the Manna-lichen is chiefly 
washed into the depressions by the rain-water, and in some years in such quantity 
that they form heaps a span high, and a single man can in a day collect 4-6 
kilograms (about 12,000-20,000 pieces, varying in size from a pea to a hazel-nut). 
This is especially the cose in the steppe region and in the high lands of South-west 
Asia, where the Manna-lichen is used as a substitute for com in years of famine — 
being ground in the same way and baked into a species of bread. That the rain- 
water is the agent which transports the Lichen in these regions is beyond doubt, 
because the pieces heaped up in the hollows are not in the least rubbed on their 
outer surfaces as would certainly be the case if they had been rolled and dragged 
even for only a short distance over stony ground. It is also remarkable that 
all the great so-called rains of manna, of which news has come from the East 
to Europe, especially those of the years 1824, 1828, 1841, 1846, 1863, and 1864, 
occurred at the beginning of the year between January and March, i.e. at the time 
of the heaviest rains. When we remember that the inhabitants of the district 
actually thought that the manna had fallen from heaven, and quite overlooked the 
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fact that this vegetable structure grew and developed (although only in isolated 
patches and principally as crusts on stones) in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
spots where they collected it, we need not be surprised at the conclusion of our own 
peasants who thought the tubers of the Lesser Celandine had fallen with the rain 
from heaven. It should be mentioned that the manna sent to the Israelites on 
their journey out of Egypt to the Holy Land is identical with the Lichen described 
here and figured on page 696, and the older view that the manna of the desert 
was the sap of a Tamarisk (Tama/rix gallica Tnannifera) exuded under the influence 
of a parasite is without any foundation. 

Spores take the first place among the reproductive bodies which are distributed 
by wind. Many Ascomycetes develop some of their spores by abstriction from the 
free ends of special hyphsa. These rise up into the air from the substratum, which 
is permeated or covered by the mycelium. In this way the separated but loosely- 
adhering spores can be carried away by the slightest atmospheric movement. In 
the Moulds known as AapergiUua and Penicilliumt whole series of spores are cut 
off from the end of each hypha (see figs. 193 ® p. 18), and as they are crowded 

closely together a single breeze carries off innumerable quantities of spores. By 
breathing only lightly on the small forest-like colonies of supports the spores are 
whirled as dust into the air, and as they are extremely light they not only remain a 
long time suspended in it, but even in perfectly still air are carried sometimes up, 
sometimes down, by the currents due to slight differences of temperature, again 
being carried horizontally or whirled along until at last they settle, and become the 
starting-point of a new Mould formation. The spores abstricted from the ends of 
the so-called sterigmata in the Hymenomycetes (see figs. 389 and 390 ^) may also be 
detached and carried away by wind, but apparently most of the spores in these 
Fungi separate spontaneously in calm air and fall to the ground, covering it with a 
delicate layer of dust, to be afterwards carried away from this resting-place by 
breezes. 

The spores of Ustilaginese and those in the sscidia of Uredinese (see p. 68^i) are 
at first covered with delicate membranes and sometimes inclosed in special receptacles. 
As soon as they are mature they form a powdery mass, which bursts through the 
covering membrane, and the now exposed spores are blown away as dust by the 
wind. If they have developed in deep receptacles shaking is necessary before they 
can be blown away. The spores then fall from the mouth of the receptacle into the 
currents of air. In many Myxomycetes and Gasteromycetes (see fig. 367 p. 618, 
and fig. 391 p. 690) delicate twisted threads called the capillitium are developed 
simultaneously with the spores. The web of threads with the spores between them 
is inclosed in a membrane (see fig. 449 ^). When this membrane bursts at maturity 
and the receptacle is thrown open only the spores in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the opening con be blown away by the wind, the deeper ones being held back by 
the capillitium. The lower layers of the capillitium are then raised by the action 
of dry winds, and thus quantities of new spores are continually carried from below 
up to the opening. In this way it happens that the spores of these plants are only 
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distributed in smaU detachments, and only at a suitable time, i.e. when a dry wind 
is blowing. A similar contrivance is exhibited by the Muscinem in the Mar- 
ehantiacea^ Anthocerotaceae, and Jungermanniaoem Peculiar filamentous, very 
hygroscopic cells with spiral bands of thickening on the ceU-wall, are found with 
the spores in the receptacles of these plants (see p. 696). These have been mHaH 
elaters, because it was thought that their movements caused the ejection of the 
spores. Their significance, however, rather lies in the fact that they serve to h"l d 
the sp^ together after the opening of the receptacle, and only expose them by 
degrees to the wind. They also help to burst open the receptacles, but that hardly 
concerns us just now. 

Only three of the most striking of the 
varied contrivances for spore distribution by 
wind in Mosses (which are destitute of elaters) 
will be here described. First, those which are 
observed in the AndreaeaceaB (see figs. 450 ^ and 
450 *). Here the capsule opens by four longi- 
tudinal clefts which, however, do not extend 
quite to the free end, and the four pieces into 
which the wall is thus divided may be com- 
pared to the staves of a barrel joined together 
at the top. In damp weather they become 
approximated, so that the clefts are closed (fig. 

450^). In dry weather the valves become 
arched, the clefts widen, and the spores may be 
blown out from the interior of the capsule by 
the dry wind (fig. 450 *). The distribution of 
the spores is effected quite differently in the 
Poly trichums, one species of which is illustrated 
in figs. 450 After the roof (operculum) which foimerly surmounted the cap- 
sule has fallen off a delicate whitish membrane comes into view, which is held fast by 
the points of numerous sharp teeth, and is stretched like the skin of a drum over 
the mouth of the capsule with its annulus. If rain and dew moisten the Moss the 
teeth are seen to be much bent inwards, the membrane lying upon the annulus, and 
completely closing the receptacle (fig. 450® and 4500- But in dry air, especially 
when a dry wind is blowing, the teeth turn rather outwards, raising the membrane 
above the annulus, and thus small holes are left between the teeth through which 
the spores escape (figs. 450 ® and 450 ®). The same dry wind which causes the 
alteration in the position of the teeth now shakes the spores out of the capsule, 
which is borne on an elastic seta. Ori/m/niyi ovata, one of the Bryaceee (see 
figs. 450® and 450“), may be taken as the type of a third contrivance for ex- 
posing the matured spores to the wind in dry weather, retaining them in the 
z^eptade when it is damp and protecting them there from the injurious effects of 
moisture. The circular mouth of the pipe-bowl-shaped receptacle is furnished with 



Fig. 449 -‘^Triehia clavata. 


> The membrane of the aporangtam haa bunt, and 
the eapUlltlom haa bulged out raialng up the 
aporea embedded between Ita threada and ezpoa- 
Ing them to the wind ; x20 > Threada of the 

capillltiuin with the aporea lying between them; 
x260 
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teeth, each of which terminates in a free point. The tissue of these teeth is hygro. 
scopic, and their direction and position alter to a surprising extent according to the 
degree of humidity of the air. In damp weather the teeth are so close together 
that they completely shut the capsule (fig. 450*), but in dry weather they bend 
outwards (fig. 450 and the spores are shaken out of the capsule and scattered by 
the wind. 

We shall have to describe presently how the sporangia of most Ferns dehisce 



Fig. 460.— Dispersal of spores by wind. 

> Bpore-capsnle of an Andrecea In damp weather. > The faime in dry weather. * Bpore-capsule of a Polytrkhvm In damp 
weather. « In dr}' weather. * The spore-capsule of a Polytriehum, the edge of the mouth beset with teeth and covered 
with a membrane, in damp weather. • In dry weather. 7 A part of ttie peristome more highly magnified, In damp weather. 
> In dry weather. • Spore-capsule of a Qrimmia In damp weather, lo In dry weather. BAcemose sporangia of a 
Botryeliium In damp weather. >3 lu dry weather, u A single sporangium of this Botryehium enlarged, side and fi'out 
view. In damp weather. In dry weather. •, «, » and 3* nat shce; the others enlarged. 

suddenly so as to scatter the spores. In such Ferns the sporangia are developed on 
the under side of the frond, and this position protects them excellently against any 
injury which might befall them from rain or dew. But there are some Ferns whose 
sporangia are exposed to both rain and dew, and whose spores are not suddenly 
scattered by the bursting of the sporangia Among others, the Moonworfc 
(Botryehium) may be mentioned. Its branched spike of sporangia is represented in 
figs 450 and 450 The elliptical sporangia of the Moonwort open by a trans- 
verse slit, but the two valves thus formed only separate in dry weather (figs. 450^* 
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and 450 '*) when the spores may be shaken out and blown away. As soon as the 
sporangia are moistened the two valves immediately shut together (figs. 450'^ and 
460^*) and obviously the spores can no longer be shaken out, A ramilar opening 
and shutting of sporangia according to dryness or moisture may also be observed in 
the Lycopodiaceae (see fig. 405 * p. 716). 

A similar phenomenon may also be observed in the sporangia of the Horse-tails 
(see fig. 403 p. 712). Here not only the sporangia but the spores themselves present 
a very different appearance according as they are dry or damp. The wall of these 
spores consists of several layers, of which the outermost splits lip spirally to form 
two arms which remain joined to the spore at one spot. In dry weather the two 
spiral bands, which are arranged in the form of a cross, unroll (see fig. 451 ^) and 
constitute four appendages which aflbrd enough purchase to the wind to enable the 
comparatively large and heavy spores to be carried away. If the spores fall on to 
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Fig. 451 —Spores of the Horse-tail Equvsetuin Telmateja. 
1 In dry; s lu moist condition ; x26. 


some spot of earth which, on account of its dryness, is not suitable for their 
germination the wings remain widely outspread. The next gust of wind raises 
them up again and carries them to another place. If, however, the resting-place is 
moist, and if the conditions are favourable to the growth of the Eqv/idetv/m, the 
bands roll up spirally (see fig. 451 *). In this way the spores may become fastened 
to a projecting object, and if this should not be the case at least the rolling up of 
the bands produces a diminution in size, and the spores are not easily again blown 
away from a suitable damp resting-place. Another explanation as to the function 
■of these structures has also been offered, namely, that by means of the repeated 
expansions and contractions of these hygroscopic arms the spores are linked together 
as it were arm in arm. Further reference to this will be found at p. 713. 

The soredia of Lichens must also be mentioned as asexual reproductive bodies 
which are distributed in enormous quantities by currents of air. To the naked eye 
they look like a floury dust deposited in places on the Lichen thallus. These dusty 
masses are built up of green cells, either solitary or in groups, which are wrapped 
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round by oolourless byphal threads. They arise in the interior of the lichen body, 
and are ultimately pushed out on the surface by the rupture of the pustules in 
which they arise. The wind raises and carries them away, and if they happen to 
fall into the cleft of a rock or into the crevices on the bark of a tree they 
Immediately grow up into a new Lichen body which agrees in every partictdar 
with the parent plant and is itself able to again produce soredia. The genera 
Stereocavlont Evemia, and Pertubsaria are especially noted for their abundant 
formation of soredia. The shrub-like, branched StereocanUm coralloidea is often so 
thickly covered with soredia that the whole Lichen looks as if it had been strewn 
with coarse meal, and Evemia fv/rfu/taceaf growing on the bark of old trees, owes its 
name to the fact thc^t it seems to have been overstrewn with meal. 

It has already been stated that the multicellular offshoots (gemmes or thallidia) 
of Mosses and Liverworts may be distributed by wind as well as by rain-water. We 
might mention as examples, Aulacomnion cmdrogynum^ Calypogeia TrichormTies, 
Scapania nemorosa, JwngerTrumma bicuapidata, and BlaaiapiLsiUa, whose offshoots 
are borne on special erect supports (see ligs. 196 p. 23), or Syrrhopodm 

acaher, which grows in Central America, and whose thallidia are formed on the apex 
of the leaflets (tigs. 196 ^ The Moss Tetraphia peUucida (figs. 196 ®), which 

grows commonly on rotten tree-trunks in Pine forests in mountainous regions, might 
also be mentioned. It develops multicellular disc-shaped gemmss at the top of 
certain erect shoots. The discs are supported on delicate filamentous stalks and are 
embedded in a cup of closely crowded leaflets (figs. 196 ®). After the supporting 

threads have withered and the small multicellular discs have become detached, a 
slight shaking by the wind is sufficient to make the gemmse fail out and to scatter 
them. The same breeze which shook the stem now whirls the tiny gi'een discs far 
over the forest ground and transports them to other places of attachment where 
they continue their development. 

In some Mosses whose little leaves are very brittle when dry, for example, in 
Campylopua (see fig. 196^^), the leaves themselves serve as offshoots. Hrw the 
detachment of these leaflets is brought about is to some extent an enigma; appar- 
ently they separate and are thrown off spontaneously, not unlike the foliage-leaves 
which fall from the branches of trees in autumn. This is immaterial to the question 
under consideration here, however. This much is certain, that in the remotest 
mountain ravines, and on inaccessible ledges in precipitous places where the dis- 
turbance of passing animals is quite impossible, the turf-forming crowded stems of 
Campylopua always carry detached and partially split leaflets which adhere loosely 
to the support. When after a few dry days a storm rages through the ravines, these 
loose leaflets are tom away, and do not again come to rest until they are far distant 
from the spot from which they were taken. The offshoots of Mosses composed of 
groups of cells, and the last-mentioned detached leaves which function as offshoots, 
do not grow up immediately into new Moss-plants, but first of all develop protoneina- 
like cell-filaments, and it is from these that the young Moss-plants originate. 

It also happens that whole Moss-plants with elongated axis, numerous leaves, 
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and abundant fhizoids are distributed by wind. This is observed in Mosses of very 
diffemt genera (e.g. Leuco^ aciv/roidea, Thuiddvm ahietimm, Hypnvm rugomm, 
Myv/tMa jvlotC^i 0<moniAi/r%vjm Ji/Ma/nuTifit ATi^tangiv/m, flferwZ^iieriawtMn). The 
development of this form of oflfehoot is shown in figs. 166® and 166“ p. 23, in 
Leucodon adu/roidea, which is common on the bark of old trees. In the angles made 
by the leaves with the axis of old shoots, buds first arise which grow into miniature 
Moss-shoots. These tiny shoots then become loosened at their base, and push up 
towards the top of the leaves supporting them. This happcms more especially in 
rainy weather. When it is dry their leaflets lie close to the axis, bht when saturated 
with moisture they stand out and bend backwards, and thus raise themselves out of 
the deep niche in which they have hitherto been concealed. Many of these loosened 
shoots are without doubt carried away by rain-wator, and so transported some 
little distance, but most of them are whirled off by the wind, and carried far away 
over mountain and valley. 

Bud-shaped offshoots, which become detached from the aerial portions of plants, 
and whose distribution is effected by wind, are comparatively rare. A remarkable 
instance is furnished by the Club-moss Lycopodium Selago (see fig. 343 p. 460). 
This plant, which is found in mountainous districts in the Northern Hemisphere 
of the Old and New Worlds, forms buds in the axils of its stiff, dark-green leaves, 
especially near the top of the shoot, which might, at first sight, be mistaken for 
small winged fruits. These buds are so provided with little leaves as to offer a 
good purchase to the wind, and by this means they are transported (c/. fig. 343^). 
The North American Lycopodvum lu>cidulum, L, reflexum, L, Haleakala, L. acr- 
ratum, L, eruhesceua, behave in just the same way as Lycopodium Selago, and 
it is not improbable that many other allied species exhibit this kind of offshoot. 

Most detached bud-like offshoots, which develop in the axils of foliage-leaves 
and bracts on larger plants, e.g. on the bulbiferous Coral- wort {Dentaria huJbifera\ 
see p. 461), can hardly be said to be distributed by wind. They are spherical 
or ovate, and not flattened like those of the Club-moss, and they are too cumbrous 
for transport on the wings of the wind. And yet the wind plays an important 
part in the distribution in such cases. The bulbils are borne on fairly stiff shoots, 
and the nature of their attachment is very fragile. Thus, as the shoot rebounds 
after the blast, many of the bulbils become detached, and are jerked away to a 
considerable distance. 

There are three types of offshoots which are jerked from the plant in the above- 
mentioned manner. First, those which have the form of closed buds or small bulbs, 
and which consist of a very much abbreviated stem or bulb-axis, and a few much- 
thickened scale-leaves filled with reserve materials. These are found in the 
bulbiferous Coral- wort, which grows commonly in Central European Beech forest^ 
and has been selected as typical; on the bulbiferous Saxifrage (Saaifraga hvMfem), 
widely distributed in meadows in Eastern Europe; on several Lilies (e.g. Lilium 
f^ulbiferwni, tigrinum, and landfoUum); and on the Persian Qagea (Gagea Peraica), 
in the axils of the upper foliage-leaves; on Foucroya gigantea, growing in the 
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Antilles, and above the disc-shaped bracts on the top of the stalk on a considerable 
number of species of AUium (6.g. Allivm Moly, vvaeale^ oleracevm, ca/rvnatvm, 
arenarium, Sooroc^raaum, sativum). A second type, growing in the axils of bracts 
on the upper part of the stem, is shown by Polygonum huUnferum and vivipamim, 
natives of the far north, and of the Alpine regions of Europe and the Himalayas (see 
figs. 452 ®). These are not bulb-like structures, but small tubers or conns 

with a minute terminal bud projecting like a little horn, and the tissue of the tuber 
is abundantly filled with starch and other reserve materials (see figs. 452^ and 452^% 
The third type is observed in species of the genus Olohha, belonging to the 
ScitaminesB, more especially in the East Indian Qlohha huibifera and in Olohba 
coccineat which grows in Borneo. These rare plants develop ofishoots in the axils 
of bracts on the uppermost part of the rigid stem. They consist of a small bud, 
from whose minute axis a thick, fieshy root filled with reserve materials grows 
down, so that in reality the chief part of the offshoot consists of a root-structure. 

When the closed bulb-like ofishoots, tubers, or buds with thickened roots have 
been thrown from the wind-swayed stem they remain unaltered in the spot where 
they have found a resting-place through the whole winter, or the whole dry period 
of summer. At length, when the most suitable time of year arrives, little 
absorbent roots make their appearance (see fig. 452 at the expense of the stored- 
up reserve materials, and these fix the ofishoots in the soil and convey fluid 
nourishment to them. The axis of the ofishoot elongates and grows into a stem, 
putting out leaves and forming a new independent plant. 

The entire sprouts, which are detached from aerial stems and become offshoots, 
can obviously not be transported very far by wind. They are much too heavy, and 
ofier no suitable hold to the wind, which can only influence them by shaking the 
stem on which they are supported, or by rolling them along after they have fallen 
to the ground. In the former case the sprout-like ofishoots are jerked off, and the 
action of the wind is therefore only indirect. Some plants bear side by side on the 
same stem tubers with undeveloped buds, and also some whose buds have begun to 
grow into sprouts, and have developed green foliage-leavea These form a connect- 
ing-link between the groups just described and those we are now about to consider. 
One of them is the already mentioned viviparous Polygonum {Polygonum viviparum, 
fig. 452), in which it often happens that all possible stages of development occur 
close together on a single spike. 

In Grasses especially it is often the case that the offshoots when ready to be 
detached have the form of developed, leafy sprouts. In the Grasses of the Arctic 
flora belonging to the genera Poa, Festuca, and Aira, the formation of leafy sprouts 
which become offshoots is so usual that in places the plants bearing offshoots are 
more common than those bearing flowers in their panicles. On our high mountains 
also ther^ grows a grass (Poa alpina, of. fig. 342 ^ p. 455), in which the panicles as 
often bear ofl&hoots as flowers. On the plains of Hungary flourishes a species of 
Meadow-grass (Poa huJIhosa), in which the same thing happens to such an extent 
that in the many thousand plants which cover the ground all the panicles develop 
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Fig, iSIL—Pohygotvum viviparum. 
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swaying haulm, and are scattered by the wind, but sometimes the separation does not 
o^ur until the stem is bent down to the ground with the weight of the crowded 
offshoots in the panicla In this case the offshoots strike root where the panicle 
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touches the soil, and the result is that closely-crowded groups of new plants grow 
up round it. The same thing may be observed in Ghlorophytum comoamti, a native 
of the Cape often cultivated as a basket plant by gardeners under the name of 
CordyUne vivipa/ra. In this plant leafy shoots are very regularly developed in the 
floral region instead of flowers, and as these increase in size and become heavier, the 
long, comparatively slender and very supple stem which bears them sinks down 
so that the sprouts are suspended on a green thread. If the ground below is 
suitable the pendent shoots which have meanwhile developed roots may settle 
there. If they do not come into contact with any suitable soil they remain a long 
time swaying in the air, growing and themselves forming long, thin stalks in their 
turn in whose floral .region fresh, leafy sprouts with roots arise, and years after 
three or four generations of shoots connected together by a slender green stalk may 
be seen hanging down for the length of a metre. At length one or other of the 
swaying and wind-tossed sprouts strikes firm ground and takes root, separating 
itself from the old plant, or it falls like the fruit from a tree and rolls down below 
until it finds a place of settlement possibly at a considerable distance from the old 
plant. 

Among the Rushes also there are many species which develop pendent sprouts. 
In one species which is veiy widely spread over Northern Europe, viz. Jvmcua 
aupvMia, it is much more usual to find sprout-like offshoots in the floral region than 
flowers. In many of the Saxifrages of the far North, viz. in Saxifraga steUaris, 
8, nivalis, and 8. cemua, very reduced shoots with small rosettes of foliage-leaves 
are formed on the terminal branches of the floral axis, or bulb-like buds arise in the 
axils of the bracts on the upper part of the stalk which, like those of the viviparous 
Polygonum, send out green foliage-leaves before they fall or become loosened (see 
figs. 342 ^' *•*•*' p. 455). Sedum viUosmn, which grows on moors, develops 
short, leafy sprouts with thread-like axis in the axils of the stem-leaves. As soon 
as the stem begins to wither these sprouts loosen and are carried to a short dist'ince 
by gusts of wind. They send out delicate roots as soon as they find a resting-pl.'ice 
and new plants are established. 

A very peculiar mode of detachment and distribution of sprout-like ofishoots 
is found in many species of House -leek (Sempervivvm). The 8empervivum 
soholifervm illustrated here may be taken as an example. The thick, fleshy leaves 
of this plant are arranged, as in all House-leeks, like rosettes on abbreviated axes, 
and the new rosettes are always laid down as minute buds in the axils of the 
rosette-leaves. From these buds proceed thread-like runners, furnished with small 
adherent scales, ending in a reduced shoot. The crowded leaves of this reduced 
shoot enlarge, forming a small rosette, the leaves being folded so closely together 
that the whole structure has a spherical form. For some time the roimd rosette is 
nourished by means of the filamentous runner from the old plant, but afterwards 
the runner withers and dries up and the rosette breaks away from it. It is now 
quite separated from the parent plant (see fig. 453). A gentle breeze is sufficient 
to roll along the small detached balls; and as the House-leeks in question choose 
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as their habitat narrow ledges in rocky places, it is inevitable that some of the 
separated rosettes should faU over the steep wall, and should not come to rest 
till they have travelled a considerable distance from the mother-plant. Roots are 
soon developed from the base of the detached rosettes, by which they become fixed 
to the substratum. Usually a parent plant produces 2-3 rosettes, but frequently as 
many as six, and the neighbourhood of the terraces overgrown with the species 
of House -leek figured, and with other allied species (Sem^ervivum arentMrium, 



rig 458.— SflfnjMrvioum On the lower step of Uie rook lie five balhshaped oBshoota which have become detarhed 

from the upper rocky platform and have rolled down. The biitterdy and snail are Introduced into the picture to dmw 
the true proportions of the oBihuots. 


8. Neilreichiit S. hirtvm) often looks as if it had been sown with the ball-like 
rosettes, which have rolled down 

Sedum dasyphyUv/tn ( see fig. 454 ^ ), which grows in rocky crevices and in the 
niches of old stone walls, develops offshoots partly in the floral and partly in the 
foliage region. In the floral region the ofishoots originate by the metamorphosis of 
floral-leaves into foliage. Instead of flowers there are small rosettes (fig. 464*) of 
thick, ovate, green scales, like those whicdi take the place of flowers in Soasifraga 
nivciUa and 8. oemua (of. p. 455). These rosettes in the autumn break away from 
the -flower-stalks, and behave just like those of SffmpeTtnvuTn. In the foliage region 
the oflshoots in three ways. In the axils of the uppermost leaves there is 
formed a bud which is hardly perceptible to the naked eye. It is embedded in the 
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shallow depression on the upper side of the thick leaf, and possesses 2-3 leaflets 
about *5 mm. in diameter (fig. 454 ‘). In the axils of the lower foliage-leaves short 
sprouts ore formed, whose axes are furnished with fairly large crowded rosette- 
shaped leaves (fig. 454^). In the axils of the lowest arise rudimentary sprouts, 
with on elongated thread-like axis bearing 8-14 thickly-crowded leaflets at its end 
(fig. 454^). As soon as the stem carrying the fiowers begins to wither, the foliage- 
leaves and the buds or sprouts in their axils loosen from it and fall to the ground. 
The succulent, very turgid, almost hemispherical leaves ore comparatively heavy, 
and if the spot where they first fall is sloping they do not lie still, but roll down 

until they are caught by some pro- 
jecting ledge, or a mossy cushion, 
or arrive on level ground. Since 
they carry with them the buds and 
sprouts formed in their axils, they 
to a certain extent function as a 
means of transport. As soon os the 
offshoots come to rest, they develop 
rootlets at their base at the expense 
of the reserve materials of the de- 
tached succulent leaf. Rootlets are 
often formed even while the leaves 
are still adhering to the decaying 
stem. It is worthy of note that 
the aqueous tissue of the fallen 
leaves also plays a part in the 
establishment of these offshoots. If 
the spot where they have come to 
rest is exceptionally dry, as is 
usually the case in places wliere 
Sedwm dasyphyllam grows, the 
supporting leaf may for a long time provide the water necessary for the mainten- 
ance of the oflshoot, and so protect it from perishing. 

The formation of sprout-like ofishoots is very remarkable in the Kleinias, 
natives of the Cape, which belong to the Compositee. Some species of this genus, 
viz. Kleinia neriifoUa and K. curtievZata, remind one very much in their appear- 
ance of certain Cacti. The fleshy, much-thickened cylindrical branches are connected 
with one another by thin strands, and the whole plant looks as if it had been 
constricted at intervals by ligatures. The strands joining the heavy cylindrical 
branches break at the slightest pressure, and the upper shoots especially may be 
broken off even by a violent gust of wind. The result of the fracture at the constricted 
places, however, is that the branches fall to the ground. If the plant grows on a 
slope, the fallen cylindrical shoots roll down until they are stopped by a projecting 
stone or some other obstacle. When they come to rest they develop numerous roots 


s 



Fig. 464.— The fonnatlon of offihooti In Sedum datyphyUum, 


1 Entire plant; nat ilaa >, and \ Offshoots which have developed 
at different levels on the stem In the axils ot the leaves. * Off* 
shoots from the floral region. 
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where they touch the ground, and at the same time send up new lateral branches 
from the opposite side, as shown in fig. 455. It should be mentioned that in K, 
articvZata the roots often begin to develop before the branches have broken and 
fallen off, always appearing on the side of the shoot which is turned towards the 
soil. This also is shown in the figure. 



Fig. 4&&.— The foriuatlon of offahooti in Kitinui artmUala. 

In all these instances the offshoots are detached by the force of the wind. 
Another method by means of which the same end is attained depends on the 
hygroscopic properties of the tissues concerned, and on the alternate swelling and 
contraction from this cause. Several Fungi of the group Peronosporess, among others 
the unwelcome Potato-disease Fungus, Phytophthora infestana, multiply by spores 
formed on delicate hyphal threads, which are protruded from the stomata of the 
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host plant. These hyphal threads bifurcate, and the end of each branch swells up 
into a spore. The supporting hyphal branch then grows out again below each 
spore, elongates, and extends upwards, and pushes the spore on one side. The 
result of this oft-repeated process is a structure which resembles a small much- 
branched tree, with egg-shaped fruits hanging from the boughs. The hyphal 
branches, on which the spores are set like fruits, are cylindrical, stiff, and turgid in 
damp air, but in dry air, especially when they are ripening, they become ribbon-like 
and spirally twisted so as to resemble cotton-cells. They are extremely hygroscopic, 
and the slightest change in the humidity of the surrounding air is enough to 
increase or diminish their spiral torsion. Even mere breathing on them produces 
an alteration in the twisting, and if a rapid and marked alteration occurs in the 
hygroscopic condition of the environment, the branches with their hanging spores 
are whirled hither and thither, and the spores, which are only attached but slightly, 
are scattered in all directions This cannot of course be seen except under unusually 
favourable circumstances, on account of the minuteness of the spores. 

The shedding of the spores can be observed with the naked eye in the Mould 
Pilobolus criatcdlinua, one of the Mucorinesc, shown in figs. 456 ^ and 456 1'he 
mycelium of this Mould consists of a colourless, much-branched tube, and grows on 
the excrement of horses and other mammals. Enlargements arise on the mycelium, 
and from each is produced a sporangial mechanism composed of two parts, a colour- 
less, barrel-shaped, stalk-cell and a dark head. The latter contains a colourless 
jolly, which swells up in water, together with numerous spores, and is to be regarded 
as a sporangium. Its wall is covered with calcium oxalate, so that its elasticity is 
completely lost and it becomes brittle. The cell-wall of the barrel-like swollen 
stalk, however, remains soft and elastic. At the junction of the dark sporangium 
with its colourless stalk a circular layer of separation is formed. When the 
turgidity of the sporophore increases in consequence of the absorption of water 
from the mycelium the tension at last becomes so great that it causes a rupture 
round the circular line mentioned. At the same moment, however, the elastic v^idl 
of the part of the sporophore immediately below contracts, and the fluid contents 
are pushed out with great force. The push is transmitted to the dark sporangium 
above the split, and both the fluid contents of the club-shaped support and the 
entire sporangium arc thrown off (see fig. 456 *). The force of the explosion is so 
considerable that the dark mass is raised about a metre in height. The whole 
process, which, as we have said, may be seen with the naked eye, usually occupies 
18-20 hours. The development of the mechanism begins at mid-day; during the 
night the spores are formed in the vesicle, and the next morning the explosion 
occurs as soon as daylight appears. 

A no less interesting spectacle is afforded by the scattering of the unicellular off' 
shoots, i.e. conidia, in species of the genera Empusa and Ent<ymopktEora. These live 
on the dead bodies of caterpillars, flies, aphides, and other insects, the commonest 
and best known being Empuaa muacce, which lives on the common house-fly. When 
a conidium of this Empuaa falls on the body of the fly it puts out a tube which pene- 
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trateB into the body-cavity, and there it divides up repeatedly, forming numerous 
osUb throughout the body. The infected fly, sickening under the injurious influence 
of the Fungus and almost at the point of death, seeks for some quiet spot in which 
to die. It frequently chooses for its last resting-place a window pane, in which 
case it is possible to thoroughly investigate the further development of the Fungus. 
After the death of the fly the round cells of the Empusa, hitherto hidden in the 
body-cavity, grow out into long tubes which pierce the skin of the fly’s corpse and 
appear as short dub-shaped structures on the surface. A single egg-shaped conidium 



Fig. 460.~Dlatrlbution of aijuros by expulsive inechauluna. 

' J'ilobolua eriatallinut before the eporanglum breake away. * The same at the moment when the aporangtum la thrown 
off. ■ Sporangium of Hephrodium Filix-tnas closed. * and * The aanio In the uct of aplittlng and acatteriiig the aporea. 
* Spheeroboltu steUatus at the moment when the balla flUed with aporea are thrown off. t Pnixa auranlia. > Longi- 
tudinal aectlon through this Peziza. The apbrea are eacaplng from two of the aacL All the Bgurea magnified 

is tlien cut off from each club-like end of the tube, and this is thrown off in exactly 
the same way as the sporangiun] of Pilobolus (cf. fig. 383^, p. 672). Here, too, a 
place is formed for the splitting, and heic again the mucilaginous contents are 
thrown oflT simultaneously with the conidium by the sudden contraction of the club- 
shaped end of the tube, and the conidium is thus always surrounded by a gelatinous 
adhesive mass (fig. 383 ®). The distance of the projection may be as much as 2-3 cm., 
which, considering the extraordinary minuteness of the conidia, is proof of great 
power. The dead fly then appears to be surrounded by a veritable halo of detached 
conidia which are firml y attached to the substratum (fig. 383®). This is to be accounted 
for by the fact that, as already stated, a part of the sticky mucilaginous contents of 
the club-shaped end of the tube are thrown out with the conidia. This serves as 
*n adhesive and causes the conidia to adhere particularly firmly to glass 

window panea If a living fly which happens to be near is struck by the projected 
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oonidia, they stick to it so firmly that it cannot* succeed in getting rid of them or 
freeing itself in spite of all its attempts. Each adhering conidium then again sends 
a tube into the body-cavity of the fiy, and the development is repeated in the way 
just described. The same thing happens in Ent<ymophthoTa radAcams, which lives on 
the caterpillar of the Common White butterfly (Pieris PrassiccB), It is represented 
in figs. 383 ^ p. 672). Tufts of delicate thread-like hyphm come out of the body 
of the caterpillar for the purpose of forming conidia (fig. 383^). These gradually 
form a thick web round the dying caterpillar, and at a cursory glance one might 
think it had woven its covering and changed into a chrysalis (fig. 383 ^). The tubes, 
looking like fine threads, unlike those of Empuaa, are here much-branched, and 
actual tufts of hyphas arise from whose ultimate somewhat swollen ends the long, 
sticky conidia are abstricted and scattered (figs. 383 * and 383 ‘). 

The scattering of the spores from the asci of Ascomycetes takes place in a. 
characteristic manner. They are developed in groups of 2, 4, 8, 16, or 32 in the 
tubular asci, and numerous thread-like hyphal ends, the so-called paraphyses, occur 
between the asci (see fig. 456 ^). In addition to the spores the asci contain proto- 
plasm and cell-sap, and are considerably distended by the large amount of the 
latter. As the dilatation increases the asci burst, and their cell -wall, which is at a 
high tension, exercises a powerful pressure on the cell-contcnts, which are extruded 
with great force. The place where the rupture of the wall of the ascus occurs is 
determined beforehand, so that the extrusion of the cell-contents and spores always 
takes place in the same way. In many species the top part of the ascus-wall is 
raised like a lid, in others a transverse splitting occurs, and in others again the 
spores are ejected through a small circular hole. A slight shake or a dry breeze is 
quite enough to cause the ejection, and in Spatulanria flavida, for example (figured 
on p. 791), or in Peziza aurantia (see fig. 456^), it is easy to observe how small 
clouds of extruded spores rise from the surface of the fructification as soon as these 
Fungi are brought from a damp place into a dry atmosphere, or when a dry wind 
blows over them. In some species of Ascobolua, minute black or waxen yellow 
Fungi living on the excrement of animals, the spores are not only ejected, buo the 
turgidity of the tissue surrounding the tubes is so great that the whole tubular 
layer is extruded with the spores. 

Some Gasteromycetes have special contrivances for scattering the spores. In 
species of the genus Qeaster (see figs. 391 * and 391 *, p. 690) the threads of the capil- 
litium and the spores imbedded between them develop within a tough, leathery, 
bladder-like envelope which separates into two layers when the spores are ripe. 
The inner layer has the form of a bladder, and opens only at a spot at the apex. 
The outer layer, on the other hand, splits into 4-12 radiating lobes. The position of 
the lobes alters remarkably according to the hygroscopic condition of the atmo- 
sphere. In damp weather they fold together over the vesicle, but in dry weather, 
especially in sunshine and when a dry wind is blowing, they bend back so forcibly 
that some of the spores are shaken from the mouth of the vesicle. Travellers m 
Central America tell us of the gigantic Puff-balls which literally explode on bemg: 
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shaken, sending such quantities of teddiah spores into the air that it is impossible to 
breathe in their vicinity. In Europe a minute Puff-ball, Sphcerobolus atellatua 
(fig. 466®), grows on decaying stems, leaves, &c. The wall of the fruit divides, 
as in QaasteVt into two distinct layers: one remains closed and assumes the form of 
a ball, but the outer one when the spores are ripe divides by radiating clefts into 
several lobes. These bend ba<ik rapidly on drying, and as the central portion 
round which the lobes are placed becomes strongly arched upwards, at the same 
time the ball containing the spores is shot out with considerable force. 

The dissemination of spores in some of the Ferns is illustrated in figs. 456 
Sporangia are developed on the under surface of the frond, where they are arranged 
in various ways. Those of the Nephrodium Filix-maa, which is here selected as a 
type, consist of a stalk and a flattened bi-convex vesicle. Hound th e latter runs a 
ring of darker-coloured cells, whose side-walls are much thickened, while their 
outer walls remain thin and delicate. When the sporangium is ripe its bursting is 
brought about by the contraction of the cells of the ring. 

With regard to the distribution of offshoots by animals we may distinguish two 
classes, those in which the offshoots are first conveyed to the animals by special 
disseminating mechanisms, so that two methods of distribution are combined, and, 
secondly, those in which animals alone effect the transport of the offshoots from 
one place to another. We have already spoken repeatedly of the former class. Of 
the latter the distribution of spores by food-seeking animals is the first to be 
considered. The Fyrenomycetous Fungus known as the Ergot of Bye (Clavicepa 
purpurea) is a well-known instance. The thick web of hyphal threads which 
invests the ovaries of the Bye is penetrated by labyrinthine passages, whose walls 
are formed by the ends of hyphal threads arranged in rows and tufts (see fig. 386 ®, 
p. 680). Spherical spores are abjointed from these somewhat club-shaped ends. 
Simultaneously with this abjunction the outer layer of the cell-wall of both spores 
and hyphas forms a sugary fluid by the absorption of water and subsequent brea k i ng 
down. This fills the winding passages, and the innumerable abjointed spores are im- 
bedded in it. The sweet-tasting fluid gradually collects into drops on the exterior, 
and even comes into view on the spikes of Bye between the glumes which surround 
the infected ovaries. This is the “honeydew” by which the presence of the parasitic 
Clavicepa in the interior of the spike is recognized, and which is viewed with some 
apprehension by the farmer. Insects, especially wasps and flies, eagerly seek out 
these springs of sweet fluid and suck and lick up the juice, which is crowded with 
numberless spores. It is therefore inevitable that small quantities of spores should 
stick and remain hanging to portions of their bodies, and when they fly to the 
spikes of other Rye-plants the spores are easily rubbed off, and in a very short 
time may again grow up into a mycelium involving the ovaries there. 

A similar phenomenon may be observed in the Phalloide®, belonging to the 
Gasteromycetes, of which the best known species, the Stink-hom Fungus (PhaUua 
impudicua), may be taken as an example. The cap, home on a white cylindrical 
and spongy stalk, is bell-shaped and covered with a greenish-black viscous fluid in 
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which numerous spores are imbedded. This fluid gives off a far-reaching carrion 
smell which allures many insects, especially carrion-flies. The fact that the fluid 
contains sugar which serves as nourishment for the insects also contributes to the 
allurement A fly which alights on the cap of the Stink-hom cannot leave it 
without spores adhering to its whole body. Some of them may, perhaps, fall off 
while it is flying away, but the majority will not ^ brushed off until it again 
alights and cleanses itself from the uncomfortable appendages (c/. also p. 691). 

It is well known that the fleshy fructifications of Hymenomycetes provide food 
for numerous insect-larves. Frequently as soon as the receptacles appear above the 
soil the flesh of the stalk and cap are riddled by passages in which live the larvee 
of various gnats and beetles. These leave their dwellings before the decay and 
decomposition of the Fungi set in, and enter the chrysalis stage in the ground. In 
this way numerous spores which have adhered to the animals are carried away 
and disseminated. The spores of various Fungi, especially of the Hymenomycetes 
and Truffles, are without doubt distributed by animals which eat the fleshy spore- 
bearing portions. The spores pass unharmed through the alimentary canal and 
then germinate in the deposited excrement. Earthworms and swine in particular 
seem to take part in this distribution. 

The dissemination of detached bud- and shoot-like offshoots is comparatively 
seldom effected by animals. Of the cases known the following are the most note- 
worthy. First, where the offshoots are taken up as food by animals, but are 
again got rid of in an undigested condition, and grow up into new plants in the 
place where they have been deposited. This has certainly been observed in Poly- 
gonum vivipartim, which grows commonly in the far North and on the high 
mountains of Central Europe (see fig. 462). The bulbils of these plants are a dainty 
morsel to ptarmigan, and are eagerly sought for by them. The ptarmigan seizes 
the lower half of the spike of the Polygonum with its beak, and by a quick 
movement of its neck passes the bill the whole length of the spike, and so puts 
dozens of bulbils at a time into its crop. Numerous observations have shown that 
the bulbils of Polygonum vivipa/rum and cranberries are the commonest food 
found in the crops of ptarmigan shot on the Alps, and I also always found these 
bulbils in great quantity in the crops of Norwegian ptarmigan. The portion which 
passes from the crop into the muscular gizzard is of course crushed and digested, 
but it has often been noticed that part of the food so greedily swallowed by the 
ptarmigan is thrown up again, and this is particularly the case with the bulbils 
when they have been taken in excess. When thus extruded, they have the power 
of further development; far from being destroyed, they grow up very rapidly into 
new plants, and as the places where the superfluous food is thrown out are always 
at some distance from the spot where the ptarmigan obtained the bulbils, this 
process is really a mode of distributing the Polygon/um viviparum. 

The second method of distributing detached offshoots by animals is effected by 
means of barbed bristles and hairs, such as are represented in fig. 457, in the 
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Here some of the spherical, closely-crowded lateral shoots growing from the old 
plant loosen spontsneonsly and faU to the ground; others again remain w situ 
but adhere very slightly, so that a passing contact or a gentle touch is enough to 
complete the separation from the old plant. Now bristles are formed at the top 
of each papilla of these Mammillariaa, some of which end in barbs, so that the 
spherical shoots resemble burs. They adhere just like burs to the hairy paws or 
fur of grazing animals, which carry them away unconsciously. Afterwards 



Fig. 4C7.— Dlttributlon of detached aprout-Uke offshoots by means of animals. 
1 XammUlaria plaeotligtna. * JlammiUaria gracHiB. 


the animals when resting seek to rid themselves of the inconvenient appendages, 
hrushing them off and leaving them behind on the ground. Here they may strike 
root and grow up into new plants. 

The third method of distribution of sprout-like offshoots by animals is seen in 
aquatic plants, which fasten either entirely or in fragments to passing water-birds. 
Certain species, which very rarely blossom or form fruit, but nevertheless occur in 
innumerable widely distant spots and often appear unexpectedly in newly-formed 
ponds, in artificial lakes, and in other waters, are for the most pai-t distributed by 
water-buds. Some of these water-plants, e,g. the Frogbit and Bladderwort {Hyd/rch 
cJumHs and Utrwularia), develop peculiar slimy coverings round their buds, which 
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cause them to stick to the feathers of birds which come in contact with them os 
they swim by. Others, such as the small Duckweeds {Lemna minor, giJbba, 
polyrrhiza), hang by their long, somewhat twisted, floating roots, and many 
filamentous Algm, Aldrovandia, the delicate Riccias (Biocia natans and flvdtans), 
the Ivy-leaved. Duckweed {Lemna triavZca), &c., become attached in their entirety 
to the coot and duck swimming in the ponds and lakes. These fly away with them, 
but as soon as they again enter other water the adhering plants fall off or are 
cleaned off by the birds, and in this way they are distributed quite fresh and living 
over great distances. We might also mention in this connection the peculiar distri- 
bution of Ulvas, Floridese, and Sea-wracks by means of crabs, which was described 
at vol. i. p. 77. 

We will only allude in passing to the fact that many economic plants are propa- 
gated and distributed by offshoots to a very great extent by man. Bananas whose 
fruits contain no fertile seeds. Potatoes, Artichokes, and many other tuberous and 
bulbous plants are continually multiplied by the help of slips, tubers, bulbs, kc. 
The intentional artificial propagation by offshoots has of course no apparent 
influence on the development of a natural method of distribution in such species. 
Although planted and cultivated in large quantities they do not become naturalized; 
and if it were not for the artificial maintenance and propagation by offshoots they 
would soon vanish again from such places, leaving no trace behind. This is, how- 
ever, not the case with the unintentional distribution of oflshoots of certain plants 
by man. The keels and bottoms of ships journeying over wide seas become, like 
the stakes and buoys of the harbour and the sea-walls and rocks of the shore, quite 
overgrown with sea-weeds. If these are removed by chance or intentionally from 
their substratum they do not necessarily perish. They may remain alive in the sea- 
water, and under favourable conditions may attach themselves to some other firm 
spot of ground. In this way plants may be transmitted from one coast to another 
over very wide distances. Another unintentional distribution of plant-ofi&hoots by 
man occurs on cultivated ground in vineyards, fields, and gardens. By ploughing, 
digging, and throwing up the soil the bulbous or tuberous offshoots embedded in the 
ground undergo a change of position. The offshoots of certain plants may in this 
way be distributed so uniformly over a whole field by spade and ploughshare in the 
course of a year that it almost looks as if they had been purposely planted there. 
.It is curious on journeying through the vine-planted districts of Northern Italy to 
see one of two adjacent vineyards abundantly covered with wild Tulips, while not 
one is visible in the other. In Central Europe the same thing happens with the 
Gageas (Gagea arvenaia, 0. stenopetala) growing in the fields, and with the tuber* 
forming Earth-nut pea (Lathyrua tuberoavs). One field looks as if it had been sown 
with Gageas and yet its neighbour is completely devoid of them. On the GUnsel- 
hohe in the Lower Austrian Erlafthal I once saw a rectangular ploughed field over- 
grown frbm one end to the other with plants of the Bulbiferous Lily (LUvum bvJr 
hifervm), while only isolated specimens of this plant could be seen in the adjoining 
fields. There is no doubt that here the bulbils thrown on to the ground from the 
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leaf-ftxils of a fow plants had been distributed equally by ploughing over the whole 
field, although this distribution had certainly not been intended by the ploughman, 
It would of course be a mistake to explain the uniform distribution of bulbous 
plants over a large stretch of land exclusively by the ploughing and overturning of 
clods of soil full of bulb-like offshoots. In many instances the distribution of such 
of&hoots is also produced by the pulling action of the roots. This process is so 
remarkable that we must describe it somewliat in detail. The multiplication of 
subterranean bulbs is known to take place by the formation of buds in the axils of the 
scale-leaves, and these, in the course of a few months, themselves gfrow up into small 
bulbs. When mature, they may form the termination of a slender shoot which, 
of course, never attains any considerable length, but which in many cases is thread- 
like, as shown in Musca/n Tocemosv/m (Bg, 444 ^). The small bulbs are pushed by 
this thread-like shoot out of the region of the protecting scale-leaf near the old 
bulb, and there they develop long root-fibres in abundance. In other instances the 
shoots remain extremely short, and the small bulbs are not pushed out, but the 
protective scale-leaf, in whose axil they originated, decomposes, and they send out 
their roots through the decomposing tissue into the surrounding soil. In both cases 
they become detached at the end of the vegetative period in which they originated; 
they are then no longer connected with the old bulb, but are quite independent. 
Many species form only one bud in the axil of a bulb-scale, others a whole series 
which all grow up into bulbs; in the latter case the old bulb in the autumn is 
surrounded by a whole family of small young bulbs. There is a species of Garlic 
called Allium pater-familias whose old bulb gives rise to about a hundred young 
ones in a year. It is impossible for so many to develop properly when closely 
crowded together round the plant from which they sprang; mutual pressure would 
be unavoidable in their further growth, and if next year each of these bulbs should 
in its turn form new offshoots, and again become the centre of young bulbs, it 
would become imperatively necessary to make room, and to thin and separate the 
dense crowd. Since all the bulbs are placed with their apices pointing upwards 
they cannot be moved apart by the elongation of their stems; the mutual pressure 
of neighbouring bulbs as they enlarge would certainly cause a trifling displacement, 
but this would not prove an eflicient remedy. The remarkable pull of the roots, 
which was described in vol. i. p. 768, now comes into play. Only a few of the roots 
arising from the bsise of a young bulb strike downwards; by far the greater number 
grow out at a right angle to the axis of the bulb in a direction parallel with the 
surface of the soil (see fig. 444 ^). When these very long roots have stopped grow- 
ing they contract, and thus draw the young bulb to which they belong away from 
the old one. The young bulbs now form a wide open wreath round the old one 
(which has meanwhile disintegrated), and thus obtain sufficient room for further 
development. This happens not only in the Muscari described, but also in 
Omithogalvm ntUGme, Tulipa sylveatris, and indeed in quite a number of bulboM 
plants. Since this process is repeated annually a fairly wide area of soil may in 
the course of years be covered with the bulbs in spite of the slight distance through 
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which they have been shifted under the ground. Some soil containing bulbs of 
TvMfpa sylveatris was once put in a garden in Vienna in the middle of a grass plot 
shaded by Maple-trees. As the grass was mowed eveiy year before the flowers 
opened there was no formation of seed, and the Tulips could only multiply by 
oflshoots. After about 20 years the lawn was covered with Tulip-leaves, which 
arose from subterranean bulbs occupying an area 10 paces in diameter. Thus in 
the time mentioned the bulbs had spread for about 5 paces in all directions, in 
consequence of the pull of the contracting roots. It is more than probable that the 
oflbhoots of many perennial plants with erect stem and napiform or tuberous roots, 
e.g, the blue-flowered species of the Monkshood (Aconitwm NapeUvs, A. Neuhergenae, 
A. vwriegaivm) undergo a change of position by the pull of their horizontal root- 
flbres; and that the clustered arrangement of these plants is the result of the root-pull 

A review of the very varied modes of origin and distribution of oflshoots leads 
to the conclusion that they may be formed on all parts of the plant, that the form 
of the oflTshoot is constant for each species, or, in other words, that the form of the 
individual parts of the oflshoot in succeeding generations is repeated as exactly as 
the flowers and fruit, but that one and the same species may frequently form two 
or even three kinds of offshoots. The Fungus Clavicepa pv/rpu/rea develops 
spores which are distributed by honey-sucking insects, also the sclerotia known as 
“ ergot ”, which are scattered from the dry spikes by the swaying movement of the 
stem, and thirdly, filamentous spores, which are extruded from asci, and distributed 
by wind. The Liverwort Blada pusiUa, develops thallidia in special flask- 
shaped receptacles on the surface of the thallus, and spores in the sporogonia. The 
form of the offshoot is always adapted to the season and to the distributive agents 
available where they are formed. In one case it is more suitable that the offshoots 
should be distributed slowly, and step by step, in another quickly and by bounds. 
In the spring it may be more advantageous if they are distributed by wind, by 
animals in the summer, and by self -scattering mechanisms in the autumn. Steppe- 
plants must develop different offshoots from those formed by plants living on the 
damp, shady floor of the forest It is just as obvious that offshoots, which creep 
along, above, or under the ground without leaving the soil, must be equipped quite 
differently from those which are detached from their place of origin, and either roll 
along or are carried by wind, or have to travel long distances as the appendages 
of wandering animals. In the former, it is all-important that they should be able 
to overcome possible obstacles in the soil; in the latter, that they should not perish 
during their journey for lack of food and water. When separated from the soil 
they are greatly exposed to the danger of drying up, and even when they have 
settled somewhere, the supply of water they require for the formation of organs of 
attachment and absorption is by no means assured. Settlers of this kind must 
either be so organized that they can sustain a long-continued drought without 
injury, like the offshoots of the Mosses and the soredia of Lichens, or they must 
themselves bring with them the necessary water supply, and care must be taken 
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that this supply is not lost prematurely by evaporation. As a matter of fact, such 
detached offshoots, e.g. those of Sempervivvm, Sedv/nif Kleinia^ or MamiUaria, 
are not only provided with a special aqueous tissue, but also with a cuticle which 
is very effective in preventing excessive transpiration. All offshoots, when liberated 
from their place of origin, are also provided with the necessary reserves, i.e. con- 
structive materials, so that immediately after settling, they can send out absorbent 
roots and green leaves of their own initiative, obtain a firm footing in their new 
locality, and extract nourishment from it. When the offshoots are distributed by 
water-currents, they require neither an aqueous tissue nor protection against drying 
up, and it may be due to this fact that detached offshoots are relatively more fre- 
(juent in aquatic than in land plants and lithophytes. 

THE DISPERSION OF SPECIES BY MEANS OF FRTTITS AND SEEDS. 

On the heights of the Kahlenberg, at Vienna, at the edge of the wood, grows 
an under-shrub which bears the name of Dorycnium herhaceum. It is one of the 
PapilionacesB, and develops spherical one-seeded fruits, which ripen in October. 
I once collected from this plant several twigs laden with fruit, for the purpose of a 
comparative investigation on which I was engaged, and brought them home and 
laid them on my writing-table. Next day as I sat reading near the table, one of 
the seeds of the Dorycnivm was suddenly jerked with gi*eat violence into my 
face. Shortly afterwards 1 saw a second, third, fourth, and ultimately about fifty 
seeds let fiy from the small clusters of fruit, and each time I heard a peculiar 
sound which accompanied the bursting open of the fruits and ejection of the seeds. 
The rays of sunshine from the window had evidently heated and dried the fruits^ 
and occasioned this surprising phenomenon. The incident reminded me of the 
following passage in Goethe’s Travels in Italy \ — “I had brought home several 
seed-capsules of Acanihvs Ttwllis, and put them away in an open box, when one 
night I heard a crackling noise, and immediately afterwards a sound like the 
impact of small bodies against the walls and ceiling. I could not understand it at 
first, but found afterwards that my pods had burst and scattered their seeds all 
over the place. The dryness of the room had caused the fruits to ripen in a few 
days to the requisite degree of elasticity.” 

The fruits of Dorycniv/m and Acanthus may be taken os types of a large 
group designated by the name of Sling-fruits. It is found that when these fruits 
are ripe, the tissue around the seeds becomes highly tense. The first result of the 
tension is that the tissue is rent at particular spots, and this rupture is followed 
by a sudden contraction of the segments, which double back and roll up, at the 
same time expelling the seeds resting upon them. Sometimes the rolled parts of the 
fruits, and, more rarely, the entire fraits themselves, are jerked off simultaneously 
with the seeds. There is the greatest variety in this respect, but all the con- 
trivances for expelling seeds resemble one another in the fact that through their 
agency the seeds reach places beyond the range of the mother-plants. 
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lu one class of expulsive fruits the high degree of tension which finally results 
in the disruption and rolling up of particular tissues is caused by a swelling up of 
the cell-membranes or by the turgidity of the cells. One of the most curious 
instances is that of the Squirting Cucumber (EcbaUium Elaterivm), which is shown 
in fig. 458 \ This plant belongs to the Cucurbitacess and its fruit resembles a small 
fleshy cucumber beset with bristles and borne by a hooked stalk. The end of the 
stalk projects into the interior of the fruit like a stopper. When the seeds are quite 
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ripe the tissue surrounding them is transformed into a mucilaginous mass. Also 
the tissue in the neighbourhood of the conical stopper just referred to breaks down 
at the same time, and thus the connection between the stalk and the fruit is loosened. 
In the wall of the fruit there is a layer of cells which is under great tension, and 
endeavours to stretch itself out. As long as the fruit is unripe such expansion is 
prevented by the tense tissue close to the stalk, but with the ripening of the fruit 
this obstacle is removed. The fruit then severs itself from the conical end of the 
stalk and’ at the same moment the expansion of the strained layer of tissue takes 
place. The consequence is that the interior of the fruit is subjected to great 
pressure, and the seeds, together with the surrounding mucilage, are squirted out 
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with considerahle force through the hole which was previously closed by the end 
of the stalk (see fig. 458 ‘). 

The Dorsteniacess behave in a manner no less remarkable. As in the case of 
Figs so also in these plants, numbers of small fiowers are seated upon an enlarged 
receptacle, which remains fleshy and succulent after the small one-seeded fruits have 
developed from the flowers. The lower portion of each fruit lias thick walls, and is 
embedded in the receptacle like a hair-follicle in the human skin, whilst the delicate- 
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coated portion projects above the receptacle in the fonn of a papilla. When t^ 
seed is quite ripe the turgidity of the outer cellular layer of the thick wall of the 
fruit increases, the thin-waUed top is tom, the thick walls suddenly close, and the 

seed hitherto enveloped by them is violently ejected. ... j • n r 

A special case of the expulsion of seeds as from a sling is ato m Oxsh- 

dace®, of which the common Wood-sorrel (OscaUs Aeetosella, see figs. 468 ^ • ) may 
be taken as an example. In this case it is the seed-coat that posse^ a spemal 
tumescent tissue adapted to the expulsion of the seeds. One of the de^ layers 
of the seed-coat is composed of tense cells and is itself in a highly stramed condition, 
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whilst the outer layers of cells of the seed-coat are not in a state of tension. When 
the seed is quite ripe the cell-membranes in the strained layer of tissue swell up, the 
outer layer of the pericarp, being no longer able to withstand the pressure to which 
it is subjected, is rent asunder and the edges of the slit thus formed roll suddenly 
back. A violent jerk is given to the inclosed seed, in consequence of which it flies 
ott through the fissure in the capsule immediately in front of it (fig. 458®), The 
fact of the ejection of the seeds of Balsamacem also has long been known. The 
fruit of Im^atiena Nolitangere, one of the members of that family, is an oblong 
capsule composed of five carpels (see fig. 459 ®). The walls of this capsule are con- 
structed of three layers of cells. The layer Ipug immediately beneath the epidermis 
consists of large and highly turgid cells, and is called the turgescent layer. It is in 
a state of great tension, and when the seeds are ripe and the union between the five 
carpels gives way along the lines of union, a relaxation of the tension takes place, 
the loosened tissue of those lines is tom, the five carpels roll up, and their rapid 
movements of involution result in the expulsion of the seeds contained in the fruit. 
Cyclanthera explodem and Thladiantha dubia, plants belonging to the Cucur- 
bitacesa, as also several Crucifers of the genera Dentaria and Cardamine, in 
particular the species shown in fig. 459® {Cardamine impatiena), exhibit similar 
phenomena, except that in these cases the carpels do not roll inwards but outwards. 

In the instances hitherto dealt with the cause of the expulsion is the turgidiiy 
of cells or the swelling up of cell-membranes with a concomitant maintenance of a 
state of extreme tension in a particular layer of tissue situated in the wall of the 
fruit. In the next class of cases the phenomenon depends on the desiccation and 
consequent contraction of a special layer of the fruit-wall which loads to a rupture 
and subsequently to a bending over and rolling up of particular parts of the fruit. 
This change is accomplished with great rapidity and has the efifect of hurling away 
the seeds or the separate ports of the fruit or even the entire fruit itself. We will 
only mention some of the best known instances of this kind. 

The fruit of the Marsh Crane’s-bill (Geranium paluatre] see fig. 459*) has a 
5-angled column rising up in the centre of a circle of five carpels. The carpels are 
hemispherically inflated at the base, and terminate above in long bristles or beaks. 
Each contains a single seed. When the seeds are ripe, the tissue composing the 
beaks undergoes desiccation, which, however, is not of uniform intensity throughout. 
The outer layer, consisting of several plates of succulent cells, dries up more quickly 
than the inner layer, which is composed of thick-walled cells. The result is that the 
beak lifts itself away from the axial column, and curls up externally like a watch- 
spring. No resistance to this movement is afiforded by the delicate dried tissue 
which has hitherto served to hold the carpels together, and as the cavity of each 
carpel is open along the inner surface, and the seed lies in it simply as though it 
were resting in the hollow of a hand, the rapid drawing up of the beak hafl the efiect 
of ejecting it in a wide curve away from the carpel (see fig. 459 *). In the Marsh 
Crane’s-bill, as also in the other large-flowered species of the genus Gmimu/m,, the 
tops of the beaks continue attached to the axis, and the latter, together with the five 
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empty and rolled-up carpels, resembles a chandelier in shape (shown to right of 

fig. 469*). 

Those Violets which have aerial stems, such as Viola elatior (see fig. 459 
develop capsular fruits, each of which resolves itself into three valves when it burats 
open. The valves are boat-shaped, and the marginal parts which form the sides of 
the boats are thin, whilst the keels are very thick and swollen. Inside each boat, 
near and parallel to the line of the keel, are two rows of seeds. The valves them- 
selves have an exceedingly complex structure. A cross section through one of them 
shows a layer of thin-walled parenchymatous cells, a layer of elongated curvilinear 
colls, and a layer of broad, greatly thickened cells. The unequal desiccation of these 
layers is the cause of the curving up of the lateral walls of tlie valves, which at last 
approach so near to one another as to exercise considerable pressure on the seeds in 
the middle. The result of this pressure is that the smooth seeds are shot out with 
about the same force as is imparted to a cherry-stone when it is flicked to a distance 
by the finger and thumb. The seeds are ejected in regular succession. The foremost 
seed of the first carpel goes first, and the seeds at the opposite extremity are dis- 
charged last. It is not till the first carpel is quite empty that the second begins to 
part with its seeds, and the third only comes into play when the second is finished. 
The drawing together of the two sides of the valve always begins at the free 
extremity of the valve, and lasts until all the seeds have been ejected. 

In many Mimoseie, Csasalpineie, PapilionacesB, SterculiaccaB, and Acanthacem 
the seeds are expelled by means of a spiral torsion of the valves of the fruit at the 
moment that the legume or capsule opens. The wall of the fruit of these plants 
includes a soft succulent layer of thin- walled parenchymatous cells, and a hard layer 
of strongly-thickened elongated cells, which run obliquely from one edge to the other 
ill each valve. The rupture of the fruit, and the spiral torsion of its valves at the 
moment of their separation, depend upon these diagonal cells of the hard layer. 
Each one of these cells winds itself into a spiral as it dries, and consequently the 
entire layer undergoes a corresponding torsion. The tissues composed of thin-walled 
cells, which are in connection with the hard layer, oflfer no resistance to the move- 
ment, and the rotation is therefore so sudden and violent that the seeds contained in 
the pod are projected to a distance. If the fruit is short, the valvular torsion is 
confined to J-1 twists; if long, the spiral includes 2 or even 3 complete coils, and 
the valves of the empty fruit are curled up like ringlets (e.g. Lotus comicvXatuSt 
see p. 431, fig. 326* and Orobus vemus, see fig. 469 1). The force of projection 
varies according to the thickness of the hard layer. In CastaifiospeTvrivAnfi austvalct 
where the pod- valves attain to a thickness of 5 millimetres, the sudden torsion causes 
the expulsion of spherical seeds, measuring 3*6 centimetres in diameter, and weighing 
16 grams. In these cases the valves of the fruit persist upon the fruit-stalks after 
the ejection of the seeds, and herein lies the essential difierence between them and 
those expulsive fruits of which the carpels break away from the stalks with the 
seeds. To this class of expulsive fruits belong also several Papilionacem, such as the 
Doryonium mentioned at the beginning of this section, and besides them the genus 
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Kitcbibelia of the family MalvacesB, AUtroemeria amongst the Liliaceae, several 
Acanthacess, including the Acomtkua moUia (see figs. 459 ^ and 469 which Qoethe 
has made familiar to us, the wonderful parasite, Latkrcea cUmdeatina, and many 
Euphorbiacess (e.g. EuphorbUi, Hura, Hyoananthe, MercuA'ialia, Riovn/aa, see figs. 
459 ^ and 459 In all these plants the fruit- valves are comparatively short, and 
the spiral torsion is therefore less clearly manifested. The impulse given to the 
seeds by the twisting of the valves is supplemented by various other contrivances 
which cannot here be described, and, as a matter of fact, the range of projection in 
this group of sling-fruits is wide as compared with that of others. 

A peculiar form of sling-fruit is found in several of the Diosmaceas, RutacesB, 
and Zygophyllaceae. In these plants a complete separation of the hard from the 
soft layer takes place'. When the seeds are ripe the external soft layer dries, splits 
along the ventral suture, and contracts strongly. In consequence of this contraction 
the hard internal layer, which is in the form of a case inclosing the seeds, is forced 
out of the slit. As soon as the hard case is thus set at liberty its two lateral walls 
part asunder, assume the shape of the screw of a steamer, and eject the seeds to a 
distance. Similar processes occur in the genus Collomia of the family Polemoniaceae, 
but in this instance it is not the soft outer layer of the valves but the calyx, which, 
on drying, exercises pressure on the inclosed case, and the latter, which is extruded, 
is not the hard layer only but the entire dry capsule. The liberation of the case is 
here materially assisted by the circumstance that the three valves of the capsule 
disunite at a time when they are still surrounded by the calyx, and hence exert a 
counter-pressure upon the calyx. When once the capsule is freed from the grasp of 
the calyx, its valves diverge still more widely from one another and eject their 
seeds. In Eachacholtzia also the entire fruit is jerked off the receptacle, but here 
the phenomenon depends on the fact that the two valves of the siliquose fruit attain 
to a high degree of tension on desiccation and tend to curve outwards. When the 
tension has reached a sufficient pitch to sever the connection between the fruit- 
valves and the receptacle, the whole fruit is shot away from the stalk in a cuive. 
In the Stork’s-bill (Erodium, see vol. i. p. 619, figs. 147 ® and 147 *), and in several 
Umbellifers (e.g. Scandix), the entire fruit is not thrown off, but the constituent 
parts of the fruit with their tightly inclosed seeds are jerked away from the central 
axis. 

This cursory survey is sufficient to give an idea of the great variety existing 
amongst the sling type of fruit. Of course the fruits in question are always placed 
in such a position as to render a free flight of the seeds possible. In every case 
where the fruits before ejecting their seeds or being themselves jerked away are 
for any reason hidden under foliage-leaves, or are borne by stalks which bend 
downwards, as in the Wood-sorrel and the Violet (see figs. 468® and 468*), the 
stalks straighten out just before expulsion takes place and lift the fruits up above 
the leaves. In most instances the angle of projection is 46®, and, as is well known, 
the greatest range of flight is thus attained. The ejected seeds are spherical, oval, 
bean-shaped, or lenticular. In the last case they are expelled in such a manner as 
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to cut edgewise through the air, and it is the invariable rule for seeds to be so 
ejected as to encounter as slight a resistance from the air as possible whatever their 
shape may be. Contrivances for determining the direction in which the expelled 
body is to move are rare. A first indication of some such adaptation occurs in the 
Wo^-sorrel (see fig. 458 and in Ricmua (see fig. 459 where the seeds are thrust 
through an opening of definite shape. In the Acanthaceee (Juatida, Acanthua, &c.X 
the path of projection is determined by the circumstance of the seeds resting before 
their expulsion against rigid curved bars springing from the partition-wall which 
runs through the fruit (see fig. 459 ®). The act of expulsion is usually accompanied 
by a characteristic noise like that of the bursting of a bladder, and the sound 
amounts to a regular detonation in the case of the dehiscence of the fruits of Hv/ira 
(yrefyitana. The range of projection is least when the seeds are small and light, and 
greatest when they are large and heavy, as is shown by the following table; — 


Kamo of Plant 

Shape of Seed 

LongOBt 
Diameter 
of Seed In 
MllUinetn.B 


Range of 
Projei'tluii 
iu Metrea 

Cardatnine impatiens 

Violn 

ellipsoidal 

oval 

spherical 

spherical 

cylindrical 

cubical 

beau-shaped 

lenticular 

lenticular 

1-5 

1-6 

1-5 

2‘0 

3*0 

70 

14-0 

20*0 

30-0 

0- 7 

1- 0 

1-5 

2‘0 

1-5 

7-0 

lo-o 

170 

18-0 

o*o()r> 

0-008 

0*003 

0*004 

0-005 

0*08 

0-4 

0*7 

2-5 

1 

0*9 

1*0 

1-0 

1-6 

2*6 

7*0 

9*6 

14*0 

15*0 

Darycnium decumhens 

Geranium eolumbinum 

^laluetre 

Lupinue digitatm 

Aeatuhus mollie 

Hura cF^ntans 


piirpureit 


It will be noticed that as a means of distribution the agency of expulsive fruits 
is confined to a very restricted range. As compared with the distances to which 
seeds are conveyed by other means, such as the wind, the range of projection 
of the most powerful contrivances for expulsion, viz. 15 0 metres, is inappreciably 
small. This may account for the facts, firstly, that expulsive fruits are produced 
by comparatively few plants; and secondly, that such plants as do possess them are 
for the most port denizens of localities that are sheltered from the wind, where,u 
therefore, the conditions are not favourable to dispersion by that agency. Carda- 
mine impatiena, Dentaria, Impatiena, Lathmi clandeatina, Merewrialia perennia, 
Orobm vemua, OxaliaAcetoaella, Viola canim, and V. aylvatica all inhabit retired and i 
shaded woodlands, whilst others, as, for instance, Geraniwm palvMre and Laihyrua 
aylveatria, climb over bushes and hedges on the borders of woods. Mention must 
also be made of the fact that in many cases a second mode of dispersing fruits 
and seeds acts conjointly with that of expulsion, as is indicated by the name of 
Impatima NoUtangere, U, “Touch me not”. Those sling-fruits, for instance, 
in which the high degree of tension is due to the sweUing up and turgidity of 
particular layers of cells, are so constructed that the sKghtest touch on the outside 
causes a relaxation of the tension and the ejection of the seeds in the direction of 
the object that has touched the fruit. The animals which frequent the shady woods 
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where Impatiens, CoflrdamvnSt DentaHat Oxalia, Szc., grow, brush against the fruits 
of those plants in the course of their wanderings, and at once receive a charge of 
seeds, some of which are sure to be left sticking to the creature’s fur or feathers. 
It has long been known that when animals pass over places that are overgrown by 
Elaterivm (see fig. 458^) and brush against its fruits, which hang down from 
hook-shaped stalks, they are bespattered with the mucilaginous mass in which the 
expelled seeds are embedded, and that as soon as they reach a place of rest they 
endeavour to get rid of the unpleasant encumbrance. 

Several contrivances for the distribution of fruits and seeds remain to be 
described which, so far as regards their results, exhibit the greatest resemblance 
to the above sling-fruits, although the causes which determine the phenomenon in 
their case ore utterly different. In the last-named the forcible expulsion is due to 
cellular turgescence, or to movements brought about by the drying up of hygi-o- 
scopic cell-layers; in the cases now to be described the result depends solely on the 
elasticity of stems and fruit-stalks. The stems and stalks m question are strongly 
resilient, and are strained and curved by a force acting from without. The moment 
the force ceases to act, their quality of resilience causes them to return to their 
fprmer position, and in doing so they jerk the fruits and seeds borne by them to a 
distance. Of these contrivances, which are called balistic means of dispersion of 
fruits and seeds owing to their analogy to catapults or balistas, we will here deal 
with five forms. The simplest occurs in the Composite, whose fruit-capitula are 
borne upon erect, comparatively long, elastic, flexible stems. The small fruits of 
the capitulum are already detached from their short pedicels by the time they are 
ripe and are deposited upon the central disc of the receptacle, which is surrounded 
by involucral scales, or at the bottom of the basket-shaped fruit-capitulum into 
which the fioral-capitulum develops. The> are so deeply bedded in this situation 
that it is not possible for them to fall out mdess subjected to some external impetus. 
But the erect resilient stem which bears the capitulum has only to be bent to one 
side by a gust of wind or by the touch of an animal for the fruits lying on ll'e 
fruit-capitulum (which is flat or excavated as the case may be) to be shot off by tiie 
recoil which ensues. In many of the Composites the involucral scales which form 
the enveloping basket bend towards one another at the top so as to constitute a 
roof ; they are, however, elastic and flexible and very smooth on the inner surhice, 
so that the fruits when ejected easily slip by them, and yet are to a certain extent 
guided in the course they take by the tips of the scales. In other Composites, of 
which the genus Telekia is an example, the floral receptacle is thickly clothed with 
so-called palese, and the fruits to be ejected, which, it may be noted incidentally, have 
no pappus, are embedded amongst these palese. The palese are erect and stiflf, and 
are edged with small, upturned teeth; the slightest shock sends the fruits a little 
higher up amongst the scales, and they cannot then return to their former position, 
as the stiflf marginal teeth bar the way. The fruits thus seem to make their way 
up the scales, step by step, as though they were ladders. If, when they have neaib 
reached the top, there comes a gust of wind which sets the peduncles of the capitulft 
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rocking to and fro, the fruits are thrown out from between the elastic tips of the 
scales and describe an open curve before they reach the ground. A third group of 
Composites, which may be represented by Centaurea Pseudopkrygia and C. steno- 
lepis, exhibits the following arrangement: The receptacle is destitute of pale®, but 
the involucral scales form a sort of bosket at the bottom of which are the fmita 
In damp weather the tips of the bract-scales close tightly together, and the short 
bristles of the pappus crowning each fruit are applied closely to one another. In 
warm, dry weather especially, under the influence of a dry wind and sunshine, the 
scales part asunder and the basket stands wide open. At the same time the hairs 



Fi;;. 4G0.— Catapult fruita 

^ and 9 Salvia vertieiUata. >, *. ^ and * Tenet mm JSuganoBum ^ and * Teuerium flavum Monarda Jlstulota. lo and 
Pfdygomm Virginieum i, > and lo uat. size ; the otbera magnified. 

of the pappus bristle up, and in so doing raise the fruits to the open mouth of the 
basket. If the peduncle supporting the capitulum is now set in motion, the fruits 
are tossed out like shuttle-cocks. The bristly pappus-hairs are not in this case 
organs of flight ; they are short and stiff, and, besides raising the fruits, serve also 
to determine the direction of their fall. Balistic apparatus very similar to that 
just described is also found in several IridacecSt Lilixicem, Ga/ryo^hyUace(Bt Pri/mvr- 
IdceoBf and Scrophulo/ricbcecf}, only in them the erect, resilient stem does not bear a 
fruit-capitulum but a capsule, and the ejected particles are not fruits but seeds. 
The seeds are comparatively large and heavy, and are destitute of membranous or 
®^ry appendages. In all these cases the capsule is situated with its orihee upwards 
and only opens in dry weather. As its cavity is very deep, no ejection of the seeds 
ensues except when the resilient stalk which carries it sways somewhat violently 
to and fro. 
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The maimer in which the fruits of Labiate are thrown off is particularly 
remarkable. The fruits in question are spherical, oval, or ellipsoidal nutlets, and 
when ripe are still hidden at the bottom of the persistent calyx. The calyx is 
either bell-shaped or tubular, and faces laterally; the pedicel supporting it is 
resilient, and usually bowed (see figs. 460 If one presses upon the stiff 

points of the calyx with some hard object such as a piece of wood (fig. 460 the 
pedicel is subjected to a strain, and as soon as the pressure ceases it springs back to 
its former position, and the nutlets are shot out with great force (fig. 460 ^). The 
path of projection is in this case determined by the two inferior calyx -teeth, 
which curve upwards like sledge-runners (see fig. 460 ‘). In many instances, as, 
for example, in Teucrivm floivwm.t Evjgwtummty and Monarda fiatvZoaa (see 
figs. 460 ®), there is yet another contrivance for ensuring the proper 

direction of flight. This consists in the presence of stiff though pliable convergent 
hairs in the calyx-tube, and their function may be compared to that of the grooves 
in a rifle. Again, in Scutellaria the lobes of the calyx-limb, which is in the form 
of a tilting helmet with the visor down, determine the path of the seeds after 
expulsion. The result thus artificially attained by bending down the stalks of the 
fruiting calyces and letting them fly up again is brought about in nature by gusts 
of wind, by drops of rain, and most frequently of all by animals brushing against 
the calyces. In the last-mentioned event one or other of the ejected nutlets may 
stick to the animal's coat and be carried to a much greater distance than would 
otherwise be the case. This kind of apparatus rarely occurs in plants other than 
Labiatffi. The nearest analogy is found in the ejection of seeds from the fruits of 
several species of the Chickweed genus, e.g. Cerastium macrocarpum (see p. 448, 
fig. 340 ^), where the fruits are curved like the letter S, are borne on stiff stalks and 
hold the ends that open upwards. 

One of the most curious forms of mechanism of the catapult variety occurs in 
the North American Polygonvm Virginicum (see figs. 460 and 460 In this 
plant the fruits are on short stalks, and are arranged in spikes on long switch-lik^ 
stems. The fruit-stalks are remarkable for the fact that the cells of the cortical 
parenchyma, which is greatly developed, have their walls strongly lignified, though 
only slightly thickened. It is also noteworthy that between the stalk and the fruit 
there is a layer of separation which looks like a joint to the naked eye. The style 
is transformed into a decurved beak, which is seated upon the fruit, and terminates 
in two little divergent hooks. When one of these fruits is pushed by a passing 
animal it is at once detached at the separation-layer and springs away to a distance. 
The pressure applied to the fruit is apparently transmitted to the short stalk, and 
gives rise to a condition of tension in the tissue of the stalk analogous to that of a 
watch-spring. As soon as the pressure ceases the tension relaxes, and the fruit is 
cast away with great force. For a long time it remained a mystery how these 
fruits were thrown off in the absence of any animals to give the initial impulse. 
A few years ago, -however, I succeeded in observing the manner in which the long 
fruiting switches are swayed backwards and forwards by a boisterous wind. 
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and how they brush against one another and against the branches of neighbour- 
ing shrubs as they swing, and thus receive the stimulus necessary to cause them 
to throw off the fruits. The contact of animals is, however, a more advantageous 
means of dispersion, inasmuch as the fruits may be left hanging to their coats by 
the hard styles and the range of distribution be greatly increased thereby. When 
there is no assistance from animals, and the cast-off fruits simply fall to the ground, 
the range of projection is not more than 2—3 metres, which is a comparatively small 
distance from the spot where the fruits were ripened. 

The limitation of the nange of dispersion is still more marked in the case of 
fruits which creep or hop along the ground than in those where the action is that 
of a sling or of a catapult. The fruite in question have stiff and very hygroscopic 
bristles projecting on one side from their external coats, and these bristles continually 
■ change their position according to the varying state of the environment in respect 



Fig 461.— Creiiping and hupplog fruits. 

1 ^gilop* ventrieota 3 jEgUopt oeafo. * Crupina m^arit. « TrifMnm stellatum 


of moisture, and by so doing propel the fruit or seeds, as the case may be, in a 
definite direction. The awns which project from the glumes of Grasses (e,g. Etymue 
crinitust Secale fragile, and various species of jEgilops; see figs. 461 ^ and 461 ®), 
the strong bristles in which the bract-scales of the flowers in Restiaceas terminate 
(e.g. the South African plant, Hypodiscus aristatus), the calyx-bristles and stiff 
pappus-hairs in Scabiouses and Composites (e.g. Crupina vulgaris, see fig. 461 ®), and 
the divergent calyx-teeth in Papilionacero (e.g. Trifoliv/m, stellatum, see fig. 461 *) 
constitute structures whereof the different parts alternately approach and recede 
from one another and so cause a movement resembling that of creeping. In all 
these cases the hygroscopic structures are furnished with small teeth. Sometimes 
the teeth ore on both sides, sometimes on one side, and sometimes only at the 
tip (see figs. 462^* *»*•*). The teeth render retrogression impossible, and to that 
extent determine the direction in which the fruit moves. In Avena elatior, 
Avena pratensis, and several other Grasses the awns which project from the base 
of the enveloping glumes are bent elbow-wise. The part below the bend is 
spirally twisted, and as the tissue is extraordinarily hygroscopic, the spiral relaxes 
or contracts to the amount of moisture in the air. This spiral motion 

causes the part of the awn which is above the bend to move like the hand of a 
watch, but now to one side, now to the other. Of course this movement can only 
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take place provided the part of the awn which undergoes it is not fixed down 
anywhere by an obstacle. If one of the lever-arms of the awn encounters a fixed 
object on the ground the spiral motion of the lower arm sometimes has the effect 
of forcing the tip of the awn over the obstacle, so that the whole structure shoots 
obliquely upwards. This phenomenon is especially conspicuous in Averui sterilia. 
In this case two glumes furnished with strong bent awns are to be seen on the 
fruiting spikelet after it has fallen. An alteration in the environment in respect 
of moisture causes the two awns to twist in opposite directions, so as to cross one 
another. After pressing one upon the other, they ultimately slip apart with a 
sudden jerk, which causes the whole fruit to spring up. This movement is much 
more like hopping or jumping than creeping. ^ 

The distance traversed by creeping, hopping, and bounding fruits is seldom 
greater than a few decimetres. The movements generally land the fruits almost 



Fig. 402.— Frulta which creep or hop along the ground. 

1 Awn of jEgilops ventrieoaa. * Awn of JSgilopt ovata. • Bristles of the pappus ot Crupina vulgarit * Calyx-tooth »r 

Tri/oliwn iteSatum; all the flgnres magnified. 

immediately in some cut de sac, whore they remain, or else the awns gets entangled 
with the above-ground stems and leaves, and in that case the result of the move- 
ments is to imbed the seeds, which are concealed in the fruit-scalcs, in the earth 
(see vol. i. p. 617). In such cases no doubt the most important function of the 
movements in question is to fix the plants in the soil, but on the other hand it 
cannot be denied that a limited form of dispersion may be and is as a fact achieved 
by these movements. 

The dispersion of fruits through the agency of water takes place in all plants 
which undergo fertilization under water and detach their fruits when they are 
quite ripe. To this class of fruits belong the Fungi of the family *8aprolegni- 
aceoB, and most of those Cryptogams which are known as Algae. Such facts as 
have been ascertained by botanists concerning the distribution of the fruits of these 
plants in the water have been recorded in previous pages (see pp. 49 and 64). This 
method of dispersion is of less importance in the case of Phanerogams, which are 
fertilized and ripen their fruits in the medium of the air. At first sight one might 

^ The hopping moTemente of the fruits of the Mexiosn plant named Sebastiana Pavoniana, and of those of 
Tamarix Oallica^ which belongs to the Mediterranean floral area, are not due to alterations in the tension of 
particular parts of the fruit-coat, but are caused by inseot-larvee which live inside the fruits. In the case of the 
Mexican Jumping Bean”, the larva are those of the small lepidopterous insect named Carpoeapta salttiatu, and 
in Tamarix Qallica those of the beetle Nanodu Tamaritei. 
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suppose that rain-water running off the plants and then trickling along the ground 
would be a very effectual means of dispersing fruits and seeds, but closer observa- 
tion convinces one that distribution is comparatively seldom effected in this manner, 
and that wherever such dispersion does occur it is invariably supplemented by 
some other means of dissemination. The best-known instances are afforded by two 
plants which, on account of their extraordinary properties, were brought to Europe 
from the East by pilgrims and crusaden) in the Middle Ages. They were called 
“ Boses of Jericho”, and all sorts of marvellous tales were told concerning them. One 
of these plants is Anastatica Hierochu^itica, a Crucifer which grows on the Steppe- 
lands of Egypt, Arabia, and Syria, and which has the peculiarity that its branches 



Fig 403 — FrultR which opeu upuii being wetted with water 

‘ A na»tatica HteroehunHea, dry » The mme when wetted. » Frnit of Mesembryanthemum Candolleanum. dry. < The same 
tt lull wetted. • Fruit of Metenibryantheinum atmuum, diy. « The suine after being wotted. 


curve inwards "when the fruits are ripe in such a manner as to form a basket round 
the closed, pear-.shaped sili(|uas, which are very numei’ous and are situated at the 
extremities of the ramifications, and to protect them from being touched (see fig. 
463 1). The shape of the structure in this condition is something like that of an 
unopened rose, and it remains unaltered so long as it keeps dry. Vi' hen moistened 
tlie branches at once open back and stretch straight out (see fig. 463 ^). The fruits 
also open at the same time, and the seeds are then liable to be washed out of the 
fruit-valves by falling rain. When growing wild Anastatica remains closed during 
the long drought which follows the maturation of the fruits, and it is not till the 
winter rains set in that the tangle of branches opens and the seeds are washed out 
of the fruits. The second “Bose of Jericho”, Asteriactis pygrn^, is a small plant 
of the Composite family, and ranges from the northern portion of the Sahara to 
Palestine, being met with in especial abundance in the neighbourhood of Jencho. 
In this case the branches do not close together when the fruits arrive at maturity, 
hut the involucral leaves, which are arranged in a rosette, close up over the capitu 
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of fruit and do not open until the winter rains set in and cause the ^^rose*’ to 
unfold, whereupon the fruits are washed away. 

Similar phenomena in connection with the rainfall are exhibited by the fruits 
and seeds of the so-called Ice-plants (Meaemhryanthemvm) which occur in a great 
variety of forms at the Cape. The capsular fruits of these plants remain closed in 
diy weather; but the moment they are moistened the valves covering the ventral 
sutures of the fruit-loculi open back, dehiscence takes place along the ventral 
sutures, and the seeds, hitherto retained in a double shroud, are washed out of the 
loculi by the rain (see figs. 463 ******®). Amongst plants belonging to the flora of 
Europe, the Yellow Stone-crop (Sedkum acre) responds to the influence of rain in a 
manner which reminds one strongly of the Ice-plants above referred to. The carpels 
are arranged radially, and are furnished at the base with wing-like borders, whilst 
the central part of the external surface of the fruit is in the form of a shallow basin. 
In dry weather the five fi*uit-loculi are closed; but the moment a drop of rain falls 
upon the concave centre they open wide, and the next few drops wash out the 
seeds, which are of small size, and convey them to the ground. As the rain trickles 
into the tiniest crevices in racks and walls, the seeds are carried into holes in 
vertical or even overhanging cliffs where it would be scarcely possible for them to 
be deposited by any other means of dispersion. In the case of Veronica Cymhor 
laria, which grows on walls in the south of Europe, the fruits likewise remain 
closed so long as the ^weather is diy and only open when they are thoroughly 
soaked. The seeds are then carried, like those of the Stone-crop, into the holes 
and crevices of vertical walls by means of the infiltration of rain. Similarly in the 
cases of Veronica ayreatis and Veronica aerpyllifolia, species of Speedwell which 
grow profusely on cultivated ground, the seeds are washed out of the gaping 
capsules by rain and conveyed to spots where they find conditions favourable to 
germination. It is worthy of note that the capsules of Veronica AnagaUis, V. 
Beccabimga, and V. ecntellata, species which grow on banks and in running water, 
also do not open until they are thoroughly wetted by rain. The explanation of 
this curious fact must be as follows. If the wind were to act as the means of 
dispersion there would be a risk of the seeds being deposited on dry places where 
they would be doomed to perish. On the other hand, the rain carries the seeds on 
to the wet soil of the marsh or into the shallow water of the brook or pond, as the 
case may be, where the plant in question finds favourable conditions. 

I must again repeat that actual contrivances with a view to seeds being washed 
out of open fruits by rain are comparatively rare. This, of course, does not exclude 
the possibility of fruits or seeds unprovided with such contrivances being dispersed 
by rain, or by the little tributaries of rivulets, which result from showers of rain if 
once they are transfen'ed by any means into the channels in question. The rills of 
water whicji run swiftly down to join larger streams after a violent fall of rain 
collect not only sand and earth, but also any seeds that may have been deposited on 
the ground by the wind, and they subsequently set them down with the mud at the 
edge of the stream. Those fruits and seeds also which fall by chance into running 
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water, during transportation by aerial currents, may be floated along, and finally 
deposited by the stream. Numbers of fruits and seeds of the most various kinds of 
plants are invariably found to have been deposited on the banks of sand by the 
sides of mountain-toiTents, and on the margins of rivers and rivulets after the water 
has subsided from a state of flood. Many of them, it is true, have no chance of 
developing, but perish, either because the conditions are unfavourable, or because 
they have lost their capacity for germination in the transit; others do, however, 
germinate, and some even thrive luxuriantly. But such seeds can only be said to 
have been accidentally dispersed by running water, and must not be considered os 
instances of adaptation to that method of dispersal. 

The same statement applies generally to the chance deposition of the fruits or 
seeds of land-plants in the sea. They may be carried away to a great distance by 
ocean-currents, may float about for months, and finally be stranded on some remote 
coast. Experiments- have frequently been made with a view to ascertain which 
fruits and seeds retain their power of germination notwithstanding prolonged 
immersion in salt water. As a result of these experiments it has been established 
that the seeds of Aspa/mgus officinalis, Hihisens speciosus, and several other plants 
do not lose their capacity for germination after immersion in sea- water for a period 
exceeding a year in duration, a fact which is in itself of great interest. But such 
results are without significance in relation to the dispersion of fruits and seeds, 
unless it be also ascertained that the fruits and seeds in question keep afloat upon 
the surface of the water. For most fruits and seeds sink at once, and sooner or 
later undergo decomposition at the bottom of the sea. The number of fruits or 
seeds capable of keeping afloat on the surface for any length of time id extremely 
small. Of the fruits which are found floating on the sea we may mention first the 
hard-coated fruits of the group of Palms named Lepidocaryna. They have a 
smooth, scaly, completely closed envelope which is impermeable to water, and looks 
very like a coat-of-mail, and, owing to the fact that this envelope is not in im- 
mediate contact with the fruit, but is separated from it by a layer of air, the fruits 
are able to float on the surface of the water. The large fruit of the Cocoa-nut 
Palm also is rendered buoyant by a substantial layer of fibres, which incloses a 
quantity of air, and is itself coated by a layer with fatty contents which prevents 
the infiltration of water. If fmits of this kind fall into the sea and are cast up by 
the waves, the seedlings inclosed in them may develop and become denizens of the 
shores to which they have drifted, provided the conditions, in respect of climate and 
soil, are such as to permit it. As a matter of fact, fruits cast up* by the sea on to 
remote islands in the Tropics have been known to develop without any human 
interference. 

The phenomena connected with the dispersion of fruits and seeds in still water 
are altogether peculiar. Currents arising from the slope of the ground do not occur 
in such water, whilst currents set in motion by the varying temperatures of diflferent 
layers of water, for the most part, ascend and descend merely, and can occasion very 
little horizontal displacement of fruits and seeds. The wind is the only agency in 
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these drcumstances that can supply the propelling force necessary to drive such 
fruits and seeds as can keep afloat from one shore to another. Special mention 
must be made of three groups of fruits and seeds belonging to this category. These 
are, firstly, dry fruits which are rendered buoyant by air-inclosing envelopes, as, for 
instance, in the case of the marsh-plants known as Sedges (Carex ampvUacea, 
0, vesUsa/ria, &&), where the fruit is surrounded by an infiated utricle; secondly, the 
fruits of Water-Plantains, Flowering-rushes, &c. {AUema, Butomua, Sagittaria, 
Spa/rgardum, &c.), which are furnished with a thick air-filled cortical parenchyma; 
and, thirdly, the seeds of some Water-lilies. In the case of the white Water-lilies 



404.— Dispenlon of fralti aud seods hy the vrind. 

I A}ithyUi$ Vidneraria; two fruiting calyces arc falling from the plant, a Longitudinal section through a fruiting calyx 
belonging to the same plant; the pod Is visible in the interior. * TrifMum tomentotrtm; one head of Inflated /rnitnig 
calyces is detached, and another Is still attached to the stalk. * Longitudinal section through a fruiting calyx beli>iiKuig 
to the same. * Medieago sculeUata. a Ottrya earpinifoUa ; branch with two fruit-spikes, f Longitudinal section tin uugh 
the saccate cnpulo which envelops the nut in this plant 


{Nymphcea), each seed is enveloped in a coat (ariUua), which loosely clothes the 
outer integument (testa) of the seed, so as to leave a layer of air between the two. 
In the species of the genus Nuphar there is no arillus, but the carpels separate 
when the fruit is ripe into two layers, of which the outer one is green and succulent, 
whilst the inner one is white and charged with air, and incloses a large number of 
seeds. In all these cases the seeds are enabled to fioat by their envelopes, and are 
driven along on the surface of the water by the wind. 

In a similar manner the wind causes certain detached as well as aggregated fruits 
to roll along upon level ground. This phenomenon is observed particularly in regions 
where a long period of drought follows the short summer season of development; 
and accordingly the plants concerned are especially abundant in the vicinity of the 
MediteiTanean Sea and in Steppe-lands. Several Umbellifers indigenous to the high. 
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Steppes of the Elost produce smooth, ellipsoidal fruits about the size of a hazel-nut 
and so light that if one of them is laid on a person’s open hand when his eyes are 
shut he does not perceive its presence. The extraordinarily small weight of these 
fruits is due to the fact that their structure includes a layer resembling the pith of 
the Elder. A fruit of Co^h/rys cdpina measures 13 mm. in length and 10 mm. in 
thickness and weighs 0*07 grm.; another Caohrys fruit from Shiraz is 15 mm. long 
and 10 mm. thick and weighs only 0 06 grm. When fruits of this kind fall they 
are rolled along over the Steppe by the wind and only come to rest when they are 
caught in some crock in the parched clay soil or get lodged in a hole in a rock. A 
few Papilionacem also produce rolling fruits of the kind. One of the groups of 
species belonging to the Medick genus, of which Medicago acutellata (see fig. 464*) 
may be taken as a type, has pods which are spirally curled into round balls and 
which, when their seeds are ripe, detach themselves from their stalks and are rolled 



Fig 465.— Dispersion of fruits ami BeedB by the wind. Plantago Cretica. 


a little way along the groimd every time there comes a gust of wind. The same 
thing happens in the case of Blumenbachia Hieronymif a native of South America, 
belonging to the family Loasaceae. Although the spherical fruit of this plant has 
a diameter of 2*5 cm. it only weighs 0'34 grin, when thoroughly dried. As soon as 
the seeds are ripe the fruit-stalk withera and the round fruits, which are then loft 
lying loose upon the ground, are rolled away by the gentlest breeze. If their career 
is stopped anywhere, and they get wetted by rain, the openings which are already 
formed in them become enlarged and a quantity of wrinkled seeds fall out. 
Paronychia, KapeUa (see fig. 468 ®), a plant of wide distribution in the floral area of 
the Black Sea, where it grows on dry rocky soil, brings small fruits to maturity in 
the height of summer, each of which is surrounded by silvery white membranous 
bracts. When the season for the dispersion of these fruits arrives tlie entire tuft of 
fruits, which is in the form of a spherical glomerule, becomes detached from the 
branch on which It grows and lies lightly on the ground, where the least puff of 
wind imparts to it a swift rolling motion. Sometimes if the ground is uneven the 
rolling is converted into a hopping and springing motion, and occasionally such 
masses of fruit ore raised by powerful gusts of wind and carried considerable 
distances through the air. In several species of Clover, such as Trifclvu/m, globosum, 
T. atd)torrcmeum, and T, nidijuyam (see fig. 468“) there are only a few perfectly 
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developed flowers in the cluster growing at the end of the flower-stalk, whilst a 
number of abortive flowers are crowded together in a tuft in the middle of the 
inflorescence. At the season when the legumes are formed from the fertile flowers 
the calyx-teeth of the abortive flowers increase in size and assume the shape of long 
haiiy bristles, which bend over outwards and form a loose globular indosure round 
the head of leguminous fruits. These balls afterwards become detached from the 
stalk and are rolled away by the wind. 

Even entire plants are in some cases uprooted or have their stems severed from 
the roots at the base in the fruiting season, and are then rolled along like balls by 
the wind. The most remarkable instance is that of Plantago Cretica, which is 
shown in fig. 465. This is an annual plant possessing an abbreviated main axis from 
which springs a tuft of stiff, erect fiowering stems. When the fruits begin to ripen 
the stems curve down in coils to the periphery of the plant, and by so doing give a 
strong pull to the abbreviated axis and to the simple tap-root, which is inserted in 
the earth in a vertical position. The soil on which Phmtago Cretica grows being 
completely dried up in summer is full of cracks, and the pull imparted in the 
manner described is in consequence sufficient to uproot the plant. The plants 
now in the fruiting stage have the form of flattened balls and are very light, so 
that the entire structure is rolled along by gusts of wind. Plantago Cretica is also 
a type of the so-called Steppe- witches ” and “ wind- witches ”, which are a source 
of so much wonder to travellers in the regions of Steppes. On the high table-land 
of Persia there is a plant named Qunddia Toumefortii which grows in loose, round, 
prickly sods, and has a tap-root deeply sunk in the earth. When the fruits are ripe 
the neck of the root rots away and the round sod then rests simply with its stiff 
lower branches in contact with the ground. Whenever the slightest wind begins to 
blow innumerable quantities of these sods are set in motion, and are thus dispersed 
over the plateau. The herbaceous plants of the Steppes of Southern Russia which 
exhibit the phenomenon of a decay of the bases of the stems in the fruiting season 
and a consequent liberation of the dry aerial portion of the plant belong to famines 
of the most various kinds. The most common are Alhagi camelorum, Centaurea 
diffusa, PhJLomis herha-venti, Bapiatrum perenne, and Salaola Kali. It often 
happens that a number of these dry, branching herbs get hooked and entangled 
together as they roll along, until at length they form a ball as big as a cartload of 
hay. Such balls have also been seen lifted up by whirlwinds and driven bounding 
over the plain. It is not surprising that this marvellous phenomenon has appealed 
to the imagination of the inhabitants of the Steppes, and has even become a subject 
for witch-lore whence have arisen the names Wind-witch and Steppe-witcL 

It only happens in a small proportion of these cases of rolling fruits, wind- 
witches, and the like, that the seeds are strewn out as they are bowled along; when 
this does occur it is usually occasioned by some unevenness in the ground which 
gives a sudden jog to the rolling body. In the majority of cases the seeds do not 
escape until the fruits are brought to rest by encountering some insurmountable 
obstacle, the reason being that the seed-vessels only open when they become wet 
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This brings us back to the fruits of Meaemhrya/athem^ and ATiastatica, which were 
described on pp. 846, 846. Sometimes these also play the part of rolling fruits. 
The capsules of Mesembriamth^fmA^ detach themselves from their stalks, the plants 
of AwisUitiixi become partially uprooted, and lie during the dry season of the year 
loose upon the earth. A puff of wind blows them into hollows in the ground or 
cracks in rocks, where they are held prisoners. The seed-cases, however, still 
remain closed. At last the winter rains set in, whereupon the capsules open, the 
seeds are washed out, and after a short time they germinate on the saturated 
ground, to which the rain has conveyed them. 

Innumerable are the cases of wind-dispersed fruits and seeds which remain 
floating in the air for a period of more or less duration after severance from the 
mother-plant, and which have their fall retarded by special contrivances for the 
purpose. The conformation of fruits and seeds of this category must be such that 
the air oflers great resistance to their fall, and it is important that they should 
possess as small a weight as possible in relation to their size. It is well known that 
the spores of Fungi often remain for a long time floating in the air as constituent 
particles of the dust. Some seeds, too, are so extraordinarily light that they also 
look simply like dust and are able to remain for a comparatively long period sus- 
pended in the air. Amongst such dust-like seeds those of Orchids must be men- 
tioned first A single seed of Ooodyera repenSf for instance, weighs only 0’000002 
grm. Several other plants, particularly parasites and saprophytes which live in 
deep beds of humus, possess extremely light seeds, as is shown by the annexed 
table: — 


If ante of Plant 

Weight of 
Seed 
in grama. 

Name of Plant 

Weight of 
Heed 
in grama. 

Stanhopea oculata 

Monotropa glabra 

Pyrola uniftora 

Umbilunu erectus 

Ogmnadema conopsea 

(hvbanche ionantna 

0000003 

0-000003 

0-000004 

0-000008 

.0-000008 

0-00001 

Sempervivum acuminatum 

Pamama palustrig 

Sedum maximum 

L^pigonvm marginatim 

Smraa Aruncus 

Vermiica aphylla 

0-00002 

0-00003 

0-00004 

0-00007 

0-00008 

0-0001 


To enable these seeds to float in the air for as long a time as possible they are 
more or less flaljtened, and their centre of gravity is so placed that they always 
present the brood side to the direction of descent. The same form of adaptation 
occurs in seeds which are shaped like leaflets, scales, or delicate discs. A compressed 
seed is usually surrounded by an attenuated margin, a membranous border, or a 
radiating fringe of extremely fine processes, as in Fv/nhidt IMiv/rtit TvM/pUt FvitiJr 
lo/i'idf ShiTio/fUhus, VeToniccif Lepigov/UTn, CinchoTidf BigiioTi'Ubt IHoscored^ and 
Hdioapermd (see p. 423, figs. 318 ^ and figs. 466 ®). In some cases the entire 

pericarp is modified in this manner, as in Hyinenocdrfma, MdUid, PeUdrid, Ptelea, 
and jJlmvs (see fig. 467 *, and p. 143, fig. 232 *). Amongst Umbellifer®, Mimosero, 
Papilionaceaa, and Orucifersa cases also occur in which the mericarps, the segments 
of siliculos and lomenta, or the seed-studded valves of ordinary pods and siliquas, 
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according to the particular plant considered, are in the form of scales and leaflets 
which become detached separately. Instances of this kind are afforded by ArtedAa 
aquamoLta, Megaca/rpcm laciniata. Mimosa hiapidida, ^schyTiomene glahruta, and 
Lrmaria red/iviva (see figs. 467 and p. 445, fig. 339 ^ and fig. 466 ^). 

With these forms may be classed also such fruits and seeds as are furnished 
with wing-shaped appendages. The wings are either produced from the seed-coat, 
as in Pines and Firs (see p. 441, fig. 336 ®), or else arise from the carpels. A single 
wing, which stands out to one side, is developed in the case of the pods of some 
tropical Leguminosse (e.g. Secfo/rida virgata and Centrolohium robustum; see p. 445, 
fig. 339*), and in the separate parts of the double fruit of the Maple and of the 



Fig 466.~Dlipersfon of frulto and aoeds hj the wind. 


^ SiliqnoBe fruit of Lunaria rediviva ; the two valrea of the fralt have become detached ; leeda are faitened to the Insldo 
of each valve. > Opened capsule of a Bignonta from which winged aeeda are being carried off by the wind. * Capsule 
of Heliospenna gvadrifidum after dehiscence; the seeds are being shaken out by the wind «A seed of Heliatperma 
guadnjldum magulfled. * Capsule of a Dioaeorta after dehiscence, the winged seeds being blown away by the wind. 


Banisterias, belonging to the Malpighiacem (c.g. Acer Monspessulanum and 
Banisteria ^Tiemariensia] see figs. 467 ^ and 467 ^®). The achenes of Birches 
and of the Tree of Heaven (e.g. Betula verrucosa and AiUinthus glandvlosa; see 
figs. 467 ® and 467 bear two laterally placed wings in each cas«L|^^The mericarps 
of many Umbelliferse (e.g. Opoponax Cretica and LaserpitivmMtifolivm] see 
figs. 467® and 467^®) have wings projecting from the back; the fruits of some 
Polygonums (e.g. Polygonum dumetorum and P. 8ieboldi\ see fig. 467*) arc 
furnished with three wings, and those of Triopteris bifurca, one of the Mal- 
pigliiaceae, with four wings, of which two are large and two small (fig. 467 ®). Iii 
other cases some of the floral -leaves are transformed into wings for the fruit, 
as, for instance, in Dryobalanopa^ of the family Dipterocarpese, in which five sepals 
are in the form of long wings (see fig. 468 *), and in OyrocarpuSf of the family 
CombretacesB, in which two of the 4-7 unequal segments of the calyx are similarly 
adapted (see fig. 467 *). It is of common occurrence for the fruits to become winged 
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m oooB^aenM of the continuons growth after the flower has &ded and the ultimate 
desiccation of persistent bracts, as is seen in the Hop (Svmuhis Lupulus). the 


.bi 


# 










Vig. 407.— Dispersion of fruits and seeds by the wind 

1 Meyaearpaa laeiniata. > AUanthua glandviosa > Polygonum SiehnMi * Ptetea tr\foliata. * JSteAynomftu glabra ta 
^ Opopotiiu Cretiea. f BanitUria Siiumariensit. • Oyrocarput AHaliciui * Triopleru bifurea >*' ^eer JHbtutpsMufontiia 
Artedia tquamata. » Betula vsrrueota. i* Lanerpitium lati/olium. 

Oriental Hornbeam (Carpinus Orientalis), and the Lime (Tilia intermedia) (see 
figs. 468 ^ and 468 *). In many cases, as, for instance, in the Tree of Heaven {Ailan- 
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ihvs), the two wings exhibit a slight spiral twist resembling a propeller; this 
occasioDB a peculiar gyratory motion of the fruit as it sails along in the air. 
Wherever there is only a single wing whidi projects from one side, the centre of 
gravity has an eccentric position, and the fruits and seeds of this class spin quickly 



Pig 468.— Dlapenlon of fruits and seeds by tbe wind. 


t Carpimu Orientalis. * TUia intermedia. • Armeria alpina, 4 Jtfeliea aitinima. » Drythdlanope. • raronyAia KapeSa. 
1 Bma maxima. > Seabioaa graminifolia. > Humulue Lupvlue. lo Tiifohum ntdiflewn. 


as they fall freely through the air. The motion in question is particularly 
marked in the half -fruits of the Sycamore and the seeds of Fines. 

The same object as is attained in the above cases by the development of alate 
processes is brought about in other plants by the transformation of dry bracts or 
floral-leaves into light, loose, saccate, or inflat^ envelopes round the fruits or seeds* 
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Whon quite dry, these envelopes are extremely thin and delicate, and sometimes 
their weight is still further reduced by a portion of the tissue being tom during 
desiccation, in which case the whole assumes a sieve-like or latticed appearance. 
The small fruit within the envelope defines the position of the centre of gravity, 
and consequently determines also the attitude of the structure as a whole that best 
adapts it to dispersion by the wind. In several PapilionacesB, as in CaUipeUiB 
cucvMcUa and the yellow -flowered spemes of Clover (e.g. Trifolviim (igrariuvri 
and r. badivm\ see flgs. 469 *.»•*• »), the dried petals of the corolla are fashioned 
into an envelope which incloses the small 1 -seeded legume, and in several spodes 
of Lady’s Fingers (ag. AnihyUia tetraphylla and A. Vvlnerariai see figs. 464^ 



Fig. 409.— Dispersion of fruits and seeds by the wind. 

Tr^olium bodium. — i Inflorescence. > Saino with frnit ripened > Flower. * Fruit enveloped In the dried petals, 
s Longitudinal seotlon through the fruit In its envelope of petals.— Vertieordia oeulata. • Fruit. ’ Longitudinal section 
through the fruit. > Five feathers ” from the fruit. •, •, and > mognifled. 

and 464®), and some species of Clover of the tribe Vetdcastrum (e.g. Trifolium 
fragifervmi and T. tomentoaum] see figs. 464* and 464*), the inflated calyx play a 
the same part. In many Labiates also (e.g. Calaminta, Salvia^ Thymus), the calyx 
is converted into a dry, saccate envelope, which is severed from its stalk by any 
external stimulus, and then serves as a means of dispersing the ripe nutlets con- 
tained in it. In the Hop-hombeam (Ostrya, see figs. 464 ® and 464 the small nut 
is enveloped in the sac-like bract; and in many Grasses, as, for instance, Briza 
maxi/ma and Melica altissima (see figs. 468 * and 468 ^), the dry glumes constitute* 
a covering to the small fruit which adapts it to dispersion by the wind. 

One of the commonest devices for keeping fruits and seeds suspended in the air 
is of the nature of a parachute. This form of mechanism occurs in the shape either 
of tufts of hairs or of membranous borders. In Willow-herbs (Ep^lohvu/mi see 
fig. 472 «), Asclepiadace® (e.g. Cyncmchum, see fig. 471®), and several Bromeliaceaa 
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(e.g. TiUandaia] see fig. 475 only one pole of the seed is furnished with a tuft of 
hairs, whilst in Adenium (see fig. 471 belonging to the family Apocynaceie, both 
poles are so provided. In Yalerianaceas (e.g. Valeriana; see fig. 471*) and in 
Compositffi (e.g. Senecio and Taraxacum; see figs. 471 *• *) the tuft of hairs which 
acts as a parachute springs from the upper extremity of the achene. Sometimes 
the parachute and the body it keeps in suspension are connected by a slender stalk 
(e.g. in TiUandsia and Taraxacum); but usually the former is directly sessile on 
one extremity of the seed or indehiscent fruit as the case may be. In Verticordia 
(see -figs. 469*'^**), of the family Myrtacem, a strange and beautiful parachute is 
formed by five petals which are in the form of little fans, each composed of ten 



Fin. 470.— DlBpenlon of fruits and seeds by the wind. 

1 Bombax. a Anemone ejflveetrie. a Ooetypium Barbadenee. 


feather-like lobes, and in some Labiates, as, for instance, Micromeria nervosa (see 
fig. 471 ^), the radiating, hair-studded segments of the fruiting calyx constitute a 
similar apparatus. On the other hand, in several other Labiatm (e.g, Ballota 
acetahvZosa), in many Pluinbaginacees (e.g. ArmetHa; see fig. 468 *), and in several 
Dipsacess (e.g. Scabiosa; see fig. 468®) the parachute is developed from the delicate, 
dry membranous calyx or from the epicalyx. Nor must reference to the Cape 
Silver Tree {Leucadendron argenteum, one of the Proteacem) be omitted. The 
fruits here are produced in large cones not unlike those of the Stone Fine (Finvs 
Pinea) in form and dimensions. Each bract of the ripe cone subtends a fruit 
consisting of a nut with persistent wiry style and stigma. The 4-lobed perianth 
also persists as a membranous parachute, its originally free apices having become 
connate above the nut and around the style. Ultimately the original attachment oi 
the perianth below the ovary becomes dissolved, and as the nut falls out of the cone 



* Stjucio vutgaria > Adenium Honghel • Valenana tnpteris « Typha Sehuttlewttrthn » Ertophorum angvMifoliwm. 
' Cynanahum/vteatum. i Mierotneria tiervoga. ■ an.l » Taraxacum oJUitvale. lo SaAix MyrHinita. 


stigma. The perianth here forms a beautiful parachute, with the nut hanging 
Ireely below at the end of a string, like an enterprising balloon-gyiauast. 

From the fruits and seeds equipped with parachutes we pass to those which are 
'embedded in masses of wool or in envelopes of silkj’’ hairs, and are thereby enabled 





sents the perianth is transformed into delicate hairs, and in Trifolium plumosumr 
where the fruiting calyx is wrapped in wool. In many Grasses the glumes are 
beset with extremely fine hairs (e.g. Melica and CalaTnagroatis] see figs. 472 
in MicropuSf of the CompositsB, long hairs project from the scales of the involucre 
and envelop the entire capitulum in a fiocculent mass, and in the Venetian Sumach 
or Wig-plant (Rkua Cotinua) the stalks of abortive flowers are covered with a 
woolly down, which serves for the dispersion of the fruits, whose stalks are iisually 
free from wool. Lastly, we have the cases where the fruits or seeds are k<.*pt 
suspended in the air for a more or less prolonged period by means of special hairy 
tails. Either the seeds are tailed at both ends, as in jEachyrianthus (see fig. 472 % 
one of the Qesneracess, in which the tiny seeds are furnished with two long hairs, 
one at each end, or else the style lengthens after the flower has faded and becomes 
converted into a spirally-curved tail, which remains attached to one side of the 
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achene, and acts like a parachute, as may be seen in Geum, Atragene, PulsatiUa, 
and Clematis (see figs. 472 * and 472 ^). In some Grasses, such as Stipa (see vol. i. 
p. 619, fig. 147 ^), an awn is developed in the form of a long feather, which soars 
above the tightly-closed glumes inclosing the fruit 

Several of the fruits and seeds above described are directly exposed to the wind. 
Owing to the fact that the desiccation of the envelopes and stalks of the fruits at 
the time of ripening of the seeds renders certain layers of tissue brittle, a moderate 
wind is sufficient to cause the fall of such fruits, and the same gust that brings about 
their severance from the plant drives the fruit along 
in a horizontal direction. The fruit does not fall to 
the ground until the wind drops, or until its pro- 
gress is arrested by some obstacle. 

Many other fruits and seeds detach themselves 
spontaneously from the mother-plant when they are 
ripe, but are not directly exposed in consequence to 
the full shock of the wind. In these we find many 
contrivances for the purpose of ensuring that the 
parts to be dispersed shall be brought out from their 
shelter, and given over to the wind at the proper 
time. In some tropical Orchids which are epiphytic 
on the ^rk of old trees (viz. Aerides, Angrcecxi/m., 

Sarccmthxia, Saccolabium, &c.), the capsular fruits 
contain, in addition to the small seeds, hair-like cells, 
with spirally-marked and obliquely-pitted walls (see 
fig. 473). Vanda teres (see fig. 475 may be taken 
as a type of this group. The hair-like cells in 
question are woven together into a sort of felt. 

” o which are moved from the Interior to the 

They are extremely hygroscopic, and twist and aurrace of the capsule by hygroaoopio 

j j b r ^ holr-like oella, and are thus exposed to 

turn about in a curious manner if the shghtest tiicwind; xioo. 
change of condition in respect of moisture occura 

When the valves of the capsules move apart under the infiuence of a dry wind, an 
active movement is simultaneously initiated in the matted hairs. The felt becomes to 
a certain extent puffed up, and consequently it squeezes out between the valves of the 
capsule, and drags the seeds, which are imbedded amongst the hairs, from the interior 
to the surface of the capsule, where they are liable to be blown away by the least 
breath of wind. This happens, as was said, when a dry wind is blowing. In wet 
weather the capsules close up, and conceal both hairs and seed once more in their 
interior. Similar phenomena may be observed in the fruit-capitula of some Com- 
posites whose fruits are spontaneously detached from the receptacle on ripening. 
In damp weather the loose achenes lie hidden in the involucral cup, as though at 
the bottom of a basket, and the hairy pappuses appended to the achenes are clubbed 
together. When the atmosphere is dry, the involucre, which is composed of hygro- 
scopic scales, opens, and the pappuses of the fruits within spring apart, and so act as 
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levers. The fruits are speedily raised by this means above the edge of the open 
involucre to a sufficient height to expose them to the wind. In some other Com- 
posites, such as the Dandelion the fruits do not detach themselves 

spontaneously from the floral receptable when they are ripe. The segments of the 
involucre close together in wet weather, as do likewise the hairs or plumes of the 
pappus. In dry weather the involucre opens, whilst the feathers of the pappus 
diverge so as to assume the form of a parachute, and in that condition offer a com- 
paratively large surface for the wind to act upon. A moderate gust of wind is now 
able to lift the fruits, with their expanded parachutes, off the receptacle and carry 
them away (see fig. 471 ®). If no breath of wind stirs, they remain upon the 
receptacle; the damp atmosphere of evening causes both parachutes and involucre 



Kl". 474.— Di«per»Ion of frulta and seodB by the wind. Fruits of a Thistle {Cinium itemorale) (loating In the nir ami itecomliiR 
” detMhed from their parachutes aud di-oppuig to the gruuiid whenever they encounter an obstacle in the course of tiielr 
flight. 


to close up again, and the process of dispersion is suspended until next day, when 
the air is dry once more and the sun shining. In Andropogon IscJtcemwm, Avena 
pratenais, and many other Grasses, the flowering glume has an awn composed of 
spii*ally-marked and highly hygroscopic cells, and bent like an elbow, and this a>>m 
undergoes a marked spiral torsion, accompanied by a slight downward flexure 
whenever the air is dry. The distal arm of the awn is liable to get pressed against 
objects in the course of these movements, and it then acts as a lever in raising the 
fruits above the outer glumes. They are then easily blown away by a puff of dry 
wind. In several Scabiouses, also, the breaking up of the fruit-capitulum, and the 
raising of the fruits with a view to their dispersion by the wind, are occasioned by 
a bristling movement on the part of the hygroscopic setm of the calyx. Each fruit- 
let in the Valerian is surmounted by a pappus of delicate feathery hairs. When tne 
air is damp these feathers are folded together; when it is dry they become unfurled 
(see fig. 471 ®). In this condition of divergence, they present an ample surface to 
the wind, and the slightest gust detaches the fruits and blows them away. A sirailn*’ 
phenomenon occurs in Dryaa, and in some other plants; but we cannot now enter 
into the details of these cases. 
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In the case of Willow-herbs (Epilobium) and of some Pines {Pinus nigricanst 
P . eylveetriSf &c.) the fruit-valves and fruit-scales which cover the seeds only open 
back under the influence of the sun’s warmth, and when a dry wind is blowing, 
and the same wind which thus operates on the valves and scales also carries off the 
seeds the moment they are exposed, they being furnished with wings or tufts of 
hair with a view to aerial dispersion. The reader must bo referred to p. 447 for a 
description of the manifold effects of a dry wind on the fruits and seeds in question. 
First, the dry capsules open; secondly, the seeds, hitherto lying in the interior of 
the fruits, where they are protected against moisture, are shaken out by the swaying 
to and fro of the elastic fruit-stalks; and thirdly, these seeds are ceiight up and 
scattered by the wind. 

The distance to which fruits and seeds which are adapted to aerial transit by 
means of wings, hairy tails, parachutes, inflated envelopes or woolly coverings, as the 
case may be, are conveyed by the wind depends on the degree of perfection of their 
mechanism, on the condition of the air in respect of moisture, and on the strength 
of the current of air by which they are transported. When the weatlier is calm and 
sunny, innumerable of the lighter fruits and seeds are carried up to a great height 
by the ascending currents which are generated in the atmosphere; but they usually 
descend again after sunset at a little distance from the spot where they were taken 
up. Such excursions do not conduce so much to a dispersion of plants over large 
areas as .to their deposition on shelves and in crevices of steep walls of rock, where 
seeds would not otherwise easily acquire a footing. Currents moving in a horizontal 
direction may, it is true, convey their freight of fruits and seeds over extensive 
tracts of country, but very exaggerated notions are usually entertained concerning 
the distances thus attained. Amongst the numerous species of fi-uits and seeds 
blown by storms of wind to the tops of the Alps and left upon the snowfields above 
the glaciers, not a single one derived from distant parts (i.e. from another district) 
has been found after careful examination of the deposited matter; and from this 
we may infer that, even on mountains, fruits and seeds are scarcely conveyed any 
further by a raging wind than when they are blown from one side of a valley to 
the other. 

In many plants the wings or parachutes, as the case may be, only remain 
attached to the seeds or fruits for the period of their journey through the air. If 
the winged seed of a Pine gets stranded anywhere the membranous wing drops off, 
and the seed is then no longer capable of flight. This phenomenon is even more 
marked in the fruits of T his tles (e.g. CcM*duu8 and Civsiu/fyi\ see fig. 474). The 
achenes, which are comparatively large, are supported by parachutes and float 
quietly in the air, but the moment one of them strikes against any obstacle the 
fruit severs itself from the parachute and falls to the ground. Theie can be little 
doubt that to this mode of dispersion must be attributed the common occurrence of 
Thistles at the foot of walls and in hedgerows, inasmuch as the floating fruits are 
carried against such structures with especial frequency. In other cases the fruit or 
seed maintains permanently a firm connection with the parachute, and the latter 
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serves to fasten it to some place where the conditions requisite for germination are 
present. For instance, when the seeds of TiUcmdsia (see 475 ‘) come into contact 
with the boughs of old trees, as they are blown along in a horizontal direction, they 
fasten on to the bark where they are able to germinate immediately. Thus the 
pappus to which the seed owes its buoyancy serves subsequently to anchor it to a 
substratum favourable to its development. 


The modes of dispersion of fruits and seeds through the agency of animals are 



illg. 476.— Dlipenion of froite and leedi by the wind. 


i Capeule of Fanda Uret, from which the eeede have been traniferred to the air by meana of hygroaooplc haln, and are being 
blown away. > Open capiule of a TiUandiia; the ueda m being lifted out by the wind by mean* of their paraohutei 
If a leed U blown against the bark of a tree It la anchored there by the halra of the parachute. 

almost as varied as the different methods of dissemination by the wind. In many 
cases such dispersion is brought about by the animals using the fruits and seeds in 
question for food; the undigested parts are excreted, and any embryos which may 
have survived the passage through the alimentary canal subsequently germinate. As 
the fact of this mode of dispersion has been a matter of dispute amongst botanists, 
and could only be established by experiment, I determined to feed various animals 
with selected fruits and seeds, and to ascertain firot of all whether the embryos 
preserve their vitality after passing through an animars intestinal canal. Fruits 
and seeds belonging to 250 different species of plants were used for the purpose, and 
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the following birds were fed with them: blackbird, song-thrush, rock-thrush, robin, 
jackdaw, raven, nutcracker, siskin, goldfinch, serin-finch, titmouse, bullfinch, cross- 
bill, pigeon, fowl, turkey, and duck; and also the following mammals: marmot, 
horse, ox, and pig. After each meal the fseces were examined, to ascertain what 
seeds they contained, and were then laid on a separate bed of earth, and at the same 
time fruits and seeds of the same plante which had not been used for food were 
planted in an adjoining bed. It would be out of place to set forth here all the 
precautions which it was necessary to take in conducting these laborious researches, 
and I shall confine myself to a statement of the most important results obtained 
from 520 separate experiments. 

As regards the mammals subjected to experiment very few words will suffice. 
A.lmost all the fruits and seeds administered to them, whether they took them 
voluntarily or unawares mixed with their ordinary food, were destroyed either at 
once or upon being chewed with the cud. It is true that a few millet-seeds germin- 
ated from the ox-dung, and must therefore have escaped being crushed during 
rumination, and that one or two solitary specimens of lentil-seeds and oat-fruits 
similarly passed uninjured through a horse, whilst Cornua alba, Hippophae rham- 
noidea, Ligusitrvm vuLgare, Malm criapa, Rhaphanua aativua, and Bohinda 
Paeudaoacia all germinated after passing through a pig; but the number of the 
seedlings so obtained was scarcely appreciable as compared with the number of 
fertile seeds swallowed in the animals' food, and the fruits and seeds of about 60 
other species of plants completely lost all power of germination during their passage 
through the intestines. 'The birds resolve themselves into three groups in relation 
to the matter in question. The first group includes those which grind up even the 
hardest fruits and seeds in their muscular and hard-coated “ gastric mills ” which are 
in addition usually filled with small stones and sand. Amongst these, some strip 
the fruits and seeds when they first lay hold of them, and thereby condemn them to 
destruction. To this group the following birds of those employed in the experi- 
ments belong, viz. the turkey, the hen, the pigeon, the cross-bill, the bullfinch, the 
goldfinch, the siskin, the serin-finch, the nutcracker, the titmouse, and the duck. 
No seed capable of germination was found under ordinary conditions in the excre- 
ments of these birds; only when on a few occasions food was forcibly administered 
to the hen and to ducks, so that their crops must have been overloaded, were a few 
seeds found to have escaped pulverization, and still to possess the power of develop- 
ment. The seeds in question belonged to Areriaria a&rpyllifolia, Papaver BhcBaa, 
SiayTnhriv/m 8<yphia, Rihea TvJbrwn, LiguatruTn wXgare, Fragaria /Tufioa, and 
other species. Ravens and jackdaws form a second group, in that the stones of the 
drupes and hard-coated seeds of the berries which they ate passed uninjured through 
the intestine, whilst soft-coated seeds and fruits were all destroyed. It is worth 
mentioning in particular that after these birds had been fed with cherries their 
excrements contained cherry-stones 15 mm. in diamater, every one of which was 
able to germinate. Of the birds selected for experiment, the blackbird, the song- 
thrush, t-be rock-thrush, and the robin belonged to a third group. Of these the 
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blackbird was the least fastidious about its food. It even swallowed the fruits of 
the Yew without afterwards relieving its crop of the stony seeds, and it never 
rejected a single fruit that was mixed with its food. The song-thrush refused all 
dry fruits of 5 mm. diameter or more, even when they were mixed with the finely- 
chopped meat with which the bird was fed. They also avoided certain strong- 
smelling fruits, such as that of the Yarrow. On the other hand, the aromatic fruits 
of UmbellifersB (e.g. Bupleurum rotv/ndifolium and Garvm Ga/rvi) were eaten with 
great avidity. The seeds of the Tobacco-plant, Henbane, and Foxglove mixed with 
the food were not rejected and caused no ill effects, and no more did the berries of 
the Deadly Nightshade, which were devoured greedily. On the other hand, a song- 
thrush sickened after eating berries of Phytolacca, When fieshy fruits with seeds 
of diameter exceeding ‘5 mm., such as those of Berberis, Ligustrwm, Opuntiat and 
Vibv/mvm were introduced into the crop, the pulp passed thence into the gizzard, 
but all the seeds were thrown up. Many seeds, as, for example, those of Lychnis 
fios-JoviSf were carefully removed from the rest of the food with which they had 
been mixed. The seeds of fleshy fruits which were greedily devoured were thrown 
out of the crop if the stones which they inclosed measured as much as 3 mm. The 
interval of time between ingestion and evacuation was surprisingly short in the 
birds of the third group. A thrush fed with Ribea petrcBV/ni at 8 o'clock in the 
morning excreted numbers of the seeds after the lapse of three quarters of an hour, 
and seeds of Sambucua nigra were found to have passed through the alimentaiy 
canal in half an hour. The majority of seeds took from to 3 hours to perform 
the journey. Cuiiously enough, the small smooth fruits of Myosotis sylvatica and 
Panicfam diffumm were retained for the longest period. Of the fruits and seeds 
which passed through the intestine of one or other of these birds, 75 per cent 
germinated in the case of the blackbird, 85 per cent in the case of the thrush, 88 
per cent in the case of the rock -thrush, and 80 per cent in the case of the robin. 
The germination of fruits and seeds that had undergone ingestion and excretion was 
usually (i.e. in from 74 to 79 per cent of the cases) tardy as compared with that of 
similar fruits and seeds which had not been treated in this way but were only germi- 
nated for the purpose of comparison. Only in the case of a few berries (e.g. Berberis, 
Ribea, Lonicera) was the period of germination hastened. The seeds of such plants 
as grow on richly-manured soil (e,g. ATna/ranthua, Polygonwm, Urtica) after passing 
uninjured through a bii*d’s intestine produced stronger seedlings than did those 
which were cultivated without such advantages. 

From these experiments it is evident that the dispersion of edible fruits through 
the agency of thrushes and blackbirds is not, as was formerly supposed, an 
exceptional phenomenon obtaining in the Mistletoe only, but one that may take 
place in the case of many other plants, and other observations prove that, as a 
matter of fact, it does take place. Plants possessing fleshy fruits are undoubtedly 
often disseminated in this manner. The occurrence of such plants as epiphytes upon 
trees, and also their unexpected appearance on the tops of high rocks and old walls 
thus receives a natural explanation. 
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■Die phenomenon in question also enables us to interpret the meaning of the 
changes undergone by fleshy fruits at the season when their dispersion becomes 
desirable, inasmuch as they serve the purpose of attracting ammals, and the same 
consideration applies to the contrivances whereby animals are discouraged from 
taking the fruits before they are ripe. Mention has already been made of these 
latter contrivances on p. 444; and as regards the attraction of animals with a view 
to the dispersion of ripe fruits the following particulars are of especial interest: 
Fruits and seeds tliat are still unripe are hidden amongst the leaves of the mother- 
plant, have a green colour resembling that of the foliage, and are desljitute of scent. 
On ripening the fruits are exposed, the coats of the fruits acquire a conspicuous 
coloration, and frequently emit a strong scent. In the cases where the seeds alone 
are dispersed and the pericarps are left behind, as, for instance, in PceoTiia liibssi, 
Euonymua verrucoaua and Magnolia grandiflora, the capsules or follicles burst 
open, and the seeds are of a bright red or yellow colour, sometimes flecked with steel- 
blue and black, which renders them visible from afar. In the above-named species 
of Eibonymue and Magnolia they emerge from the pericarps and hang at the ends 
of threads which renders them even more conspicuous. The particular colour assumed 
by fruits and seeds at the time of maturity varies according to that of the foliage 
by which they are surrounded. The different tones of red stand out best from a 
green environment; therefore, for plants with evergreen foliage (e.g. Ardisia, 
Gavlteriat Hex, Taxua^ Arhntua UnedOf Arctostaphylos nva-wrsi^ Vacciniv/tn 
Vitis-Idcea) a red coloration is the most advantageous. Also in the case of plants 
with foliage which, although not evergreen, does not acquire an autumnal tint at the 
season when the fruits are ripe, e.g, the Strawberry, the Raspberry, the Currant, 
the Wild Cherry, and the Red-berried Elder (Samhiicus Ebulvs) the red hue of the 
fiuits is of great value. On the other hand, red fruits would stand out but little 
against a background of foliage that had already donned the red or yellow tints 
of autumn by the time they ripened, and accordingly the fruits of Arwpelopsia 
hederaceaf Comua sanguiv^, Pmnvs Padua, Arctoataphyloa alpina, Vacciniv/m 
MyrtiUua and V. vliginoawm, &C., are, as a fact, blue or black. Sometimes the 
fruits are black and the fruit-stalks red, as in Samhucua nigra, or the fruits are only 
coloured on the side exposed to view, as in the Apple and the Pear. The fruits of 
the Quince and the Pine-apple are set off by their yellow colour from the blue-green 
foliage. White berries, such as those of Comua alha and Symphoricovrpua, occur 
principally in plants which cast their leaves before the fruit is ripe. Standing out 
against the brown or gray background formed by the leafless branches and the 
fallen leaves of late autumn these white fruits are clearly visible. The extent to 
which fruits are advertised by their scents is a matter of common experience, and 
we need only refer for illustration to the Strawberry,.the Raspberry, the Quince, and 
the Pine-apple. 

Seeing that the seeds and stones containing seeds of the fleshy fruits eaten by 
tliruf^es and blackbirds only remain a short time in the crop and int^tine of the 
bird, it is probable that the plants in question are disseminated by this a^py to 
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^6 distance of a few leagues at most, in the course of a single year, and that it 
takes many years to distribute them, step by step, as it were, over large areas. We 
may reasonably suppose that distribution is effected principally in the direction of 
those parts of the world towards which thrushes and blackbirds are in the habit of 
journeying by short daily stages when autumn, the season of the maturity of most 
fleshy fruits, sets in. 

It is well known that nutcrackers, jays, squirrels, and marmots, keep stores of 
food in larders, which they fit up in holes in rocks or in the earth or in some other 
secret hiding-place of the kind, and that such fruits and seeds as they conceal there 
are liable to be left permanently for one reason or another. The hiding-place 
may be forgotten, or, as is still more likely, the creature that occupied it may fall 
a victim to a bird of prey. The fruits and seeds may then germinata in the place 
of concealment, and, inasmuch as the latter is always more or less distant from 
the spo1< whence the fruits were taken, this must also be accounted one of the modes 
of dispersion of the plants in question. I have myself observed this curious 
phenomenon also in the case of the dissemination of the Arolla Pine (Pintis Cembm) 
by nutcrackers, of Beeches, Oaks, and Hazels by jays, and of Hazels by squirrels. 

The subject of the dispersion of seeds by insects may be most conveniently dealt 
with in this connection. Otto Euntze observed how ants fasten on to the pulp 
which surrounds the seeds of Carica Papaya, and push the seeds before them in 
companies of three, and Lundstrbm narrates that the seeds of the Cow-wheat 
{Melampyrum), after they fall out, are carried off to ant-hills. These statements 
early directed my attention to the subject of the dispersion of seeds by ants, and I 
found that the phenomenon occurs on a very large scale. The ant Tetrcmorium 
coBVpiium, in particular, is indefatigably engaged throughout the summer in 
dragging 'seeds to the ant-hill and storing them up there. Other species, which 
live in holes in the earth, hollow trees, and such places {Lasiua niger, FormAca 
Tufibarhia, &c.), exhibit this form of activity, but they are much more fastidious 
than Tetramorivmi. Many kinds of seed, which are at once pounced upon by the 
last-named if they are scattered in the path of those insects, are left untouched 
by other species. So far as my observations go, it is the seeds with smooth external 
coats, but with large micropylar and hilar caruncles (see p. 425) which are conveyed 
to the holes, as, for instance, those of Asa/rum Ewropcevm and A, Canadenee, CheU- 
donivm majm, Cyclamen Europceum, Oodanikus nvuaUe, Mohringia muBcosa, 
Sangumaria Canadenaia, Viola Austriaca and F. odorata. Vinca herhacea and 
V. minor, and various species of the genus Euphorbia. The Tetramorwm showed 
a preference for the seeds of Sangvmaria Canadenaia, which possess a very con- 
spicuous hilar caruncle. These seeds being comparatively large and heavy, three 
or four small ants join forces when one is to be transferred to a hole. There cau 
be no doubt that the caruncle, affording as it does an easily accessible supply of 
food, constitutes the source of attraction to the ants, and induces them to cany off 
those particular seeds. Neither the smooth coats of the seeds nor their contents 
are touched by the ants Only thus can we interpret the fact that the seeds 
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drafted by ants under the ground, or into crevices in walls, germinate in those 
situatioDS in the following year. It sometimes happens also that here and there a 
seed is left behind on the route of the ants, and in that case the caruncle is usuelly 
eaten off. Such abandoned seeds may germinate in the following year, and this 
explains the fact that the routes traversed by ants are regularly planted with 
certain species of plants. For example, in the Botanic Gardens at Vienna, the 


presence of Ch^lidonivm majua is a constant feature of the ant-runs. 

The transport of fruits and seeds to spots more or less remote from the localities 
where the mother-plants grow, by animals which have a definite purpose in view 
in BO convejdng them from one place to another, is on the whole a rare means of 
dissemination, and is confined to comparatively few speciea But the unintentional 
dispersion of fruits and seeds by animals is of much more common occurrence. The 
objects thus dispersed get stuck or hooked, or otherwise fastened to animals in 
the course of their wanderings, and sooner or later are thrown or shaken off 
as being an unpleasant encumbrance. The places where such fruits and seeds are 
deposited ore, however, always more or less distant from the spot where they 
ripened, and, as a general rule, they afford favourable conditions for germination. 

The adhesion of fruits and seeds to the feathers of birds and to the skin or fur 
of other animals is due either to the agency of water, mud, and moist earth, or to 


that of special sticky substances secreted by the plants. In the case of many 
aquatic and marsh plants, such as the genera AUama, Butomus, Ga/rex, My^hyU 
Iwm, PheUand/rivm, Polygonum, Po1icmu>geton, Sagittaria, and SpwrgaT^vum, the 
fruits and seeds are unprovided either with special organs of attachment or with 
viscid secretions, but as was mentioned on p. 847 they have the power of keeping 
afloat on the surface of the water. If one dips one’s hand into a pond covered with 
floating fruits of this kind, and draws it out again quickly, a number of the fruits 
always adhere to the skin by means of drops of water. The same thing happens 
when water-fowl rise from the water after swimming about for a time. The beak, 
legs, and feathers of a bird that has been shot not infrequently have the fruits in 
question clinging to them after the water has run off. If the bird had settled upon 
another pond the fruits would no doubt have been transferred to it Adhesion 
through the intervention of water is assuredly by no means an insignificant factor 

in the dispersion of fruits to moderate distances. 

The agency of mud and wet. boggy earth in affixing objects to animals is es^- 
i daily efficacious in the case of the numerous small fruits and seeds, which aw by 
i this means caused to adhere to birds when they come to the water’s edge to drink. 
Jackdaws, herons, and snipe are not very particular about deanlin^. and they 
invariably found to be smeared with mud. Swallows, particularly the wugh-foo^ 
spedes, are very important members of this category, as during their sojourn on toe 
banks of rivers and ponds they get bespattered with particles of mud. ^ ^ 

that they try to deanse themselves from all such forei^ matter, but w 
season for migration approaches they become restless and 

morning toilet which, until then, is performed with great care. In the same manner 
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water-fowl when they migrate neglect their usual habit of assiduously removing all 
traces of dirt, and we know from the investigations made by Darwin how great is 
the number of seeds imbedded in the mud. From 6f ounces of mud 537 plants 
germinated. In my own case the examinations of the mud obtained from the 
beaks, feet, and feathers of swallows, snipe, wagtails, and jackdaws resulted in about 
half as productive a yield of fertile seeds; but that is a sufficiently striking result; 
and when it is remembered that pigeons and cranes traverse from 60 to 70 kilo- 
metres in an hour, whilst swallows and peregrine falcons cover as much as 180 
kilometres, it is clear that fruits and seeds affixed to these birds may be carried in a 
very short time over several degrees of latitude. The number of species of plants 
which are dispersed in this manner is, it is true, but small. For the most part they 
are water-side and of these chiefly small annual species, as is evident from the 
following list of those whose fruits and seeds I found most frequently in the mud 
taken from birds: 


Centunadiu minimus. 
Cypenu Jlamcens. 

„ fuscus. 
Elatins Hydropiper. 
Erythrtea pulchella. 
Olaux maritima. 
Olyceria Jluitans. 


HeXsodkarU aciotdaris. 
Isolepis setcLcea. 
Juncua hufonius. 

„ compressus. 

„ lamprocarpus. 
Limosella aqucUica. 
Lindernia pyxidatia. 


Lythrum Saltcaria. 
Nasturtium amphihium. 
„ palustre. 

,. sylvestre. 

Samolua Valerandi. 
Scirpua mardimua. 
Veronica Anagallia. 


Most of these species are distributed over all parts of the world, but they seldom 
remain for a long time in any particular locality. They often start up quite unex- 
pectedly at places where migrating birds have rested and gone to drink. The 
extraordinary occurrence on the edges of ponds in Southern Bohemia of the tiny 
Coleanthus subtilise which is indigenous to India, and the sudden appearance of 
the same species of grass in the West of France about twenty years ago may be 
unhesitatingly attributed to the mode of dispersion in question, as may also the 
! occurrence of the tropical Sdrpus atropurpureus on the shores of the Labe of 
' Geneva and that of the Southern native AnagaUia tenella on the shores ol the 
Schwarzsce at KitzbUhel in North Tyrol. 

The instrumentality of rain-soaked earth on steppes, on ploughed fields, and on 
roads in sticking numbers of fruits and seeds to animals' feet, whether the latter he 
in the form of hoofs, claws, or toes, or to their hair or feathers, as the case may bo, 
has been the subject of repeated investigation. In the hardened earth taken from 
the feet of birds Darwin found a large number of seeds, of which many germinated. 
Many weeds which grow on fields and roadsides {PruneUa vidgaria, Malva rotun- 
difolia, PotentiUa anseri/na, P. reptans, P. anpina, Ranunovlua aardovs, &c.) 
depend mainly on this mode of dispersion. According to an informant, the suckers 
of the Gecko (a kind of lizard adapted to running about on smooth rocks and walls) 
are sometimes beset with fine seeds, and there can be no doubt that certain plants 
may be disseminated by such means over steep declivities of rock. 

The excretion of sticky substances by fruits and seeds themselves must naturally 
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promote their becoming attached to animals. Although the adhesive materials 
mentioned in vol. L on p. 616 as exuding from the fruits and seeds of various Com- 
posites, Crucifers, Labiates, and Polygonacea when they ai*e wetted may be primarily 
devoted to fixing those structures to a substratum where they can germinate, they 
also frequently serve a second purpose in sticking them to passing animals. The 
best instance of this is afforded by the Meadow Saffron (Colchicvm), whose seeds 
stick to the feet of cows, sheep, and horses by means of a comparatively large 
cai-uncle, which becomes viscid when it is wetted; in this manner the seeds are con- 
veyed from one pasture to another. There is also an instance that has come under 
my own observation of a small owl {Athene noctiua), which, in catching mice, brushed 
against Wormwood bushes {ArteTniaia), and when it flew away was all besmeared 
with the fruits, which had been rendered sticky by a previous shower of rain. The 
succulent berries of Br^oniat Lyciv/rrif Soldnum, and various other CucurbitacodD 
and SolonacesB burst on the slightest touch when they are over-ripe, and sometimes 
their seeds stick to the hairs and bristles of passing animals, and it seems not impro- 
bable, from the reports of travellers, that the fleshy Rafflesias, wliich are found 
principally on the routes frequented by large pachyderms, are disseminated in the 
same manner. The mode of dispersion of the seeds of Nuphar and Nym/phoBO, is 
also very curious. Their dissemination by aqueous currents has been already dealt 
with on p. 848, but they are besides conveyed from pond to pond by water-fowl. 
In order to obtain the nutritious seeds these birds break open the fruits of Water- 
lilies with their bills, and in so doing are almost sure to leave some of the seeds, 
which are imbedded in a slimy mass, sticking to the feathers surrounding their 
bills. If they ore suddenly disturbed at their meal they have not time to clean 
their bUls before flying away, and so they cany the seeds with them, and do not 
rub them off till they reach another pond. 

The fruits and seeds of several plants attach themselves to any animals that 
happen to brush against them by means of special glandular hairs or stalked glands. 
These latter consist of round cells or groups of cells which are borne on stalk-like 
structures springing from the epidermis, and which produce on their surfaces viscid, 
slimy, and resinous substances (see fi^. 476* and 476®). The most diverse parts 
may be clothed with stalked glands. In Boerhaviaj Adenocarpus, and Pisonia (see 
fig. 476 *), it is the pericarp; in Salvia glutinosa (fig. 476 *), and the various species of 
the genus Plumbago, such as Plumbago Capenais (fig. 476 *), it is the calyx; and in 
Zinneea borealia (figs. 476® and 476^) it is a pair of bracts closely adherent to the 
fruit that is beset with stalked glands. In all these plants an absciss-layer is 
formed in the tissue of the fruit-stalk, and as soon as adhesion takes place the fruit 
is severed from the plant at the region of this separating or absciss-layer. Many 
plants— as, for example, the annual Ceraatium have glandular hairs 

all over them, when the seeds are ripe and the plants partially withered and 
only loosely rooted in the ground, a touch is sufficient to cause leaves, stems, and 
fruits to stick to the hair or feathers of any animal that may Imppen to pass. 
We may add that, in the case of every plant above refeiTed to for illustration, the 
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phenomenon in question is not merely a matter of conjecture, but has come actually 
under observation. 

About 10 per cent of all Flowering Plants possess fruits or seeds whidi are 
dispersed by means of clawed or barbed processes. This mode of dissemination is 
very like that whereby sticky fruits attain the same object. The part of the plant 
which is provided with these structures hooks on to the hairs, bristles, or feathers 
of any bird or other animal that happens to come into contact with it. The conse- 
quence is that it is tom away and carried off by the animal This act of depredation 
is of course not intentional on the part of the creature that performs it; on the 
ocmtraiy, such appendages are a source of discomfort, and are got rid of as soon as 



Fig. 47a— Stickj frulta. 

I Salvia ghiUnota. a Stalked adheilve glandi on the fruiting calyx of the lame; x60. • Plumbago CapentU. * Pivmia 
avuleata. * Stalked adheaiye glandi on the fruit of the Mune; x 00. * Linncnborealiv. a Frultof theiame; x6. 

possible. But in many cases this is not accomplished until a considerable distance 
has been traversed, and sometimes the troublesome objects remain for weeks in the 
creature’s coat or mane. The organs of attachment are either hooked at the tip or 
beset with barbs (see figs. 477 ‘ and 477 ^). In the latter case the barbs are borne 
on special rigid bristles or needles, and are either collected together at the top, as in 
a harpoon, or else are arranged in longitudinal rows as in a hackle for combing flax. 
Only in a few instances (ag. in Poly gala gloclMiata, Stdlaria glochidiata, and 
Limruinthemtm nymphamdea) do these structures, which may be classed together 
as hooked bristles and hooked prickles, occur on the seeds themselves; usually they 
are appendages of the pericarp, and as such exhibit every degree of size possible, 
from the delicate, hooked bristles on the small nutlets of the Enchanter’s Nightshade 
(Oirooeat see figs. 477 ^ and 477 *) to the thick, firm claws on the fruits of the African 
Harpoon Fruit {Harpagophytvm prommhens). The hooked spines of the latter 
fruits attain to the size of crows’ feet, and are a notorious source of vexation to 
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ruminant animals, both wild and tame. In the Transvaal and on the Orange River 
the q>ring-boks sometimes tread upon them unawares, and when that happens the 
sharp claws grasp the hoof and the animal is driven to frenzy by the pain and 
gallops madly away, but is unable to set itself free from the instrument of torture. 
It is often several days before the capsule breaks up and falls off. The fruits, which 












Fig. 477.— Fruit* fnmitheil with hook*. 

1 QaUvm Aparint. • Hooked IniatleB of the fruit of the same. • Hfdyaamm. CanadtrtM. « A piece of the lomentum of the 
nme. • Hooked brlitlea of Htdytaram Cafiadenw, • CynooUmtum pietum. i Hooked piicklei on the frulti of the lame. 
> CiTCtaa Lutetiana, • Hooked bristles on the fruit of the same >o TorUiM A lahriacuB. 1 1 Single fruit of TorUit AnthrUmiM, 
u Curved prickles on this fruit Lappago raetmoaa. Single fruiting spike of the same. >• Setarta vertieitlata. 

Frult>bearlng branchlet with Involucral biiatles from a spike of Setana vertieiUata. >7 Bidens Mpitmato. » Single 
fruit of the same, Fruit of Cacefnia itrigota. *> Hooked prickles on the fruit of Caeainia atrigtma. *, *, *, *. u, 

14, If, IB nod M magnified 


are armed with hooked bristles or prickles, are so numerous that even a superficial 
account of them cannot be undertaken here, and we must content ourselves with 
mentioning a few of the most remarkable forms. Amongst these are the capsular 
fruits of Kra/meria Isdna and Triv/mfetta Plv/mi&ri (see figs. 478'® and 478"), the 
sheathed achenes of several species of CalHg<ynu7i% and Rv/meXf e.g. Rwmex nepalensis 
(fig. 478 *), the pods of many Papilionaceie (e.g. Medicago agrestis and M, 
Onchryc^u ceqvddentata and HedyM/rwn Ccmtid&iMe] see figs. 478* and 478®, and 
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figs. 477 ^ the nutlets of several Boraginacese (e.g. EchiTwspermum, Gyryoglomm, 
and Cacdnia) see figs. 477 ^ the several segments of the lomenta of ^achy no- 

mem patvla, the jointed siliquas of Tamcheria Uidoca/rpa, the schizocarps of some 
species of the genera Aapemila and Qaliv/m (e.g. Qtdium Aparine] see figs. 477 ^ 
and 477^), and the mericarps of many Umbelliferse (CaricobliB, Daucus, Orlaya, 
Sanicula, Torilia] see figs. 477 and figs. 478 ®). Other contrivances exist, but 
are much rarer. Such are the bending of the sepals, when the fruit is ripe, so as to 
convert the calyx into a claw, as in the genus Uochelia (see fig. 478 ^), the assump- 
tion by the teeth of the fruiting calyx of the form of hooked prickles, as in 
VaJsriamlla echinata and V. /lama^a. Trifolium spttmositm, Ballota rupestria, and 
Mtirrubivm vulga/re (see fig. 478^), the presence on the achenes of Composites of 
1, 2, 3, or 4 hooked prickles in the place of a feathery pappus, as in Bidena bipinnata 
(see figs. 477^^ and 477^), the barbed character of some perianth-bristles, as in Scirpus 
lacuatria, and the crowning of the hypanthium (expanded receptacle) with hooked 
prickles, as in Agrimonia (see fig. 478^). As instances of the transformation of 
involucral leaves into hooked bristles or prickles, we may mention Xanthium and 
Lappa (see figs. 478 and 478 whilst Oryza clandeatina, Paapahim tenue, and 
Lappago racemoaa (see figs. 477 and 477 may be taken as representatives of 
the Grasses whose glumes are furnished with similar appendages. 

Sometimes the entire fruit has the appearance of a claw, or is armed with larg(i 
barbs, by means of which it attaches itself to passing animals. This form of adapta- 
tion is especially striking in the pods of Krameria triandra, Omithopua, Biaerrula, 
CoroniUa acorpioidea, and Scorpiurtia mlcata (see fig. 478 ^). The achenes of several 
Composites (e.g. Bhagaddolua ateUatua and KoelpiTiea limea/ria) are claw-shaped, and 
KoeVpinea linearia is provided in addition with a crown of sharp, curved barbs at 
the free extremity of each limb of the claw. In several species of the genus Geum, 
of which Oeum v/rbanum will serve as an example (see figs. 478 and 478 “), the 
terminal portion of the segmented style breaks off when the fruit is ripe, and the 
remaining part becomes converted into a hooked spine which attaches itself to an/ 
object that happens to touch it. Similarly, hooked structures are developed from 
the styles of several Ranunculacese and Pedaliacem. Of the latter the most note- 
worthy are the fruits of Martynias {MaHynia lutea, M, prohoacoidea, &c.), which 
detach themselves from the herbaceous stem when the fruit is ripe — ^the stem being 
by that time in a decaying condition — and lie loose upon the ground. Two long 
curved clasps, with sharp hooked ends somewhat like the horns of a chamois in 
form, are developed from the styles, and by means of these the fruits cling to the 
feet of animals which tread on them. Indeed the whole family Fedaliacese is of 
interest on account of its multifariously hooked fruits. In addition to Martynia 
the already mentioned Harpagophytum belongs here, and several other genera, 
including a Chinese aquatic, Trapdla ainenaia. In this plant the fruit is provided 
with 3 long appendages wound up like watch-springs, which must readily hitch 
themselves on to the legs of aquatic birds — or possibly even to Fishes— ^d m 
addition 2 shorter, sharp, stiff spines, which no doubt preserve the fruits against 
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t^^eaten. Rogeria and PedaUum, mentioned on p. 876, aleo belong to this 

In o^er plants it is the fruit-stalk instead of tlie style which is transformed 
into a claw-hke structure. In Cyclamen Ewropceum, for instance, the fruit-stalk 
undei^ ^iral torsion and contraction. Formerly it was supposed that the object 
of tto cunous phenomenon was to draw the fruits into the earth, where the seeds 
would be favourably situated for germination. But this idea does not correspond 
to actual fact. The green capsules are drawn underground in the late autumn 



lig. 478.— Fruits with hooku 


* JUarruMum twigarw. ■ Nedieago agresUi. • Rumex nepalsruis, * Seorpiurut mteata. • Agritnonia odorata. • Oflaya 
grattdiflora. i PUranthw echinatiu. * Rochelia Penica. 9 OnobryeMs aguidentata. lo Triuii\fetta Plumigri. n Hooked 
brUUes on the fruit of Triutufttta Pbtmieri magnifled. » Medicago radiata. it Xanthium tpinnum. u Ceratoaephaltu 
fdloatui. It Qeum urbanum. » A single fallen fruit of Geum urbanttm. » Lappa major, 

when the seeds are still unripe. They pass the winter in the earth, and do not 
attain to complete maturity until the following summer. The desiccation and 
severance of twisted fruit-stalk then has the effect of pulling the fruit out of 
the ground again, the lower portion of the stalk rots, and the part which is left 
forms a daw surmounting the capsule. The latter, whidi is still full of seeds, lies 
loose on ground, and adheres to the foot of any animal that treads on it. The 
manner in which these seeds are besides dispersed by ants has already been referred 
to on p. 866. 
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With this curious form of fruit we may associate those in which the claws or 
hooked prickles are metamorphosed branches, or parts of abortive flowers situated 
on special ramifications. It will be suflicient to adduce two examples of this group, 
viz., PupaUa atropu/rpv/rea, of the family Amaranthaoese, and Pteromthus eckintxtua 
(see fig. 478^) of the family ParonychiacesB. In PupaUa airopwrpwrea short 
branchlets spring from the axils of the bracts; a few of them bear fruits, whilst the 
majority are modified into hooked prickles and form a tuft which easily fastens on 
to foreign bodies, and becomes detached from the main axis. PUromthua echinatua 
has several short branchlets in each inflorescence situated close to the fruit, and 
bearing at their extremities abortive flowers with hooked sepals. 



Fig. 479.— Fruit! which hook on to or itlck into pawing object!. 


> Ocuw mterogSoehin. * Single fruit of the earoe. * OaUum ntronum. « A piece of the etem of the eome. * Otrett, 
J*Miudooi/peru$, •Single fruit of the same, v Tr^flotiMn pahutra. ■Single unripe fruit of the same. •Ifeanavei.ie 
Motion through the same fruit iQ Single ripe fruit with its oomponent valres separated. >, 4, a, a, a and u magnlScd. 


All the clawed or prickly fruits and clusters of fruit above enumerated 
easily come away from the mother-plant when pulled by the objects to which they 
have attached themselves. But there are other cases where the hooks and claws ai-e 
firmly attached to the axis of the plant as a whole, so mudi so indeed that if the 
object to which they ore fastened gives a pull a large piece of the stem is tom away, 
an4 BometimeB even the entire plant is uprooted and carried bodily away. To this 
class belong the fruits of several Bubiacee, of which OaUvm retroravm (see figs. 479^ 
and 479 *) may be taken as a type. The fruit-bearing stem of this plant is at once 
broken off or uprooted when its barbed bristles catch in the coat of a passing anirnaL 
The species of the. genus Uncoma also ore examples of the kind. The long, creeping 
stems develop here and there clusters of fruit and at other spots abortive peduncles, 
which are metamorphosed into strong, sharp dawa When these daws get hooked 
to an animal’s foot, a more or less large piece of the stem is tom away, and with it 
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ihe fruits developed upon it. Again, in SpeevZaria falcata, ValerianeUa echimata, 
OoTMioopia cuoMata, and Ceratocephalua faZcatus (see fig. 478 '*) the fruits do not 
sever themselves from the stems when their claws become attached to A.niTnn.ln^ but 
the entire plant is uprooted and carried away. A similar phenomenon is observed 
when a fruiting plant of Setaria verticUlata is touched by one of the larger birds 
or some other animal. The fruits of this Grass are wrapped in awnless glumes 
and surrounded by involucral bristles furnished with very sharp barbs (see figs. 
477 ^ and 477 ^®). When the bristles get fastened to an animal, not only the fruiting 
spike, but often a piece of the haulm as well, is dragged away, and , sometimes the 
entire plant is uprooted and taken ofl: Such fortuitous appendages are very 
troublesome to the animal, and are got rid of as soon as possible. In many instances 
this is achieved without great difficulty by rubbing the coat against fixed objects, 
or by using the feet, snout, or beak, as the case may be, to disembarrass the body. 
Sometimes, however, the sharp daws and barbs of the fruits are so firmly imbedded 



Fig. 480. - Fruits with needle>llke spines, 
t P$dalium Mureae. s Tribultu orUmtaliM. 


or entangled in the hair or feathers that their extiication is attended with much 
difficulty and sufiering. 

A mode of fruit-dispersion involving still greater pain to animals is that which is 
accomplished by means of straight, smooth prickles projecting from the fruit, and so 
situated as either to bore into the foot of any animal that treads upon it, or to stick 
into the coat of one that merely brushes by. Two groups of these fruits may be distin- 
guished. The first group comprises those which lie loose upon the ground when they 
are ripe. To it belong Adcarpha, Ceratocctrpus, SaZeola, and Spincusia, in which the 
tips of the fruiting calyx harden and are transformed into spines standing straight 
up, and also Bogeria, Pedalivmf and Trihvlua (see figs. 480 ^ and 480 *), in which 
the spines project from the fruit- walls. One of the species of the last-named genus, 
viz., TribvZus orientcdia, is of common oasurrence in the lowlands of Hungary, and 
is an ol^ject of dread to the shepherds of that region. The fallen segments into 
which the fruit resolves itself are armed with hard, sharp, comparatively long 
spines, and are often so covered with drifted sand that only the tips of the spines 
project above tfkA surface (see fig. 480 *). These prickles pierce deep into the hoofs 
and soles of nTiitnii.1a that tread upon them, and are broken off the fruit by the 
efforts of the latter to rid themselves of the impediment. They are thus left sticking 
in the alriTi^ and cause very painful, festering wounds. As examples of the second 
group of fruits furnished with sharp prickles as instruments of dissemination we 
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may take those of Ccurex paucifloru and Triglochin pcdustre (see figs. 479 *• ®* •• 
These fruits are home on a stiff, erect axis, and when ripe are pointed obliquely 
downwards. They easily become detached from their stalks and are left sticking 
like needles in the skin or fur of animals that touch them. 

Straight or slightly curved bristles and prickles may take part in another way 
in the dispersion of fruits. When they are set in rows like the teeth of a comb on 
the surface of a fruit or stand out in pairs from it, as, for instance, in Carex 
Paeudocyperua (see figs. 479® and 479®), the woolly hairs and delicate feathers of 
some animals are liable to get entangled in them, and they are then dragged from 
their stalks. The same thing happens where the prickly processes projecting from 
the fruit cross one another, as in Pterococma^ Sycioa, and many species of the Medick 
genus (e.g. Medicago ciliariaf M. UttoraUa^ M, aphaaroca/rpa^ M. tentaxsvlata, and 
M. trihvJLoidea), and where the surface of the fruit or of the fruiting cal 3 rx is 
covered with stiff bristles forming acute angles with it, as in Aaperugo, Myoaotiti, 
PaHetouria, Phyaocaidia, and TorUia (see figs. 477 In many Grasses the 

awns which project from the backs of the glumes act as instruments for catching 
the hair of animals as they pass, and the latter is also liable to get caught between 
the nut and the hardened perianth-segments which surround it in several Chenopo- 
diacesB. It is not necessary for this that the bristles, prickles, or awns should be 
pointed, but it is advantageous for their surfaces to be rough or jagged, as in TorUia 
(see fig. 477 We must not omit to mention also that the tufts of hair which 
clothe some fruits and seeds, and act as parachutes and wings, often got entangled in 
the hair or feathers of animals, and thus play an additional part in dissemination. 
The rough coats of sheep, goats, oxen, and horses are always found to have such 
hairy fruits and seeds affixed to them after they have passed over ground on 
which herbaceous Composites, shrubby Willows, &c., grow at the season when those 
plants are in fruit. I have myself removed from the coats of animals of the above- 
mentioned kinds fruits and seeds of Anemone aylveatris and of various species of 
the genera Galamagroatia, Crepia, Cynanchvm, EpUobinm, ErwpJwrwm, Lact'oea, 
LagoBoia, Micropua, Popuiaa, Salix, Senecio, Sonchua, and Typka. 

Anyone who has forced his way thz-ough a thicket of poplars and willows in 
early summer or through a clearing overgrown by CalamxLgroatia, EpUobium, and 
Senecio in late summer can bear witness to the manner in which fruits and seeds of 
the sort in question adhere to the clothes. Sticky and hooked fruits are also found 
upon one after such excursions, and it is perhaps not superfluous to remark that 
what has been said concerning the dispersion of seeds by animals must be taken to 
apply also to dissemination by men. Of course we ore here referring to uni/nten- 
tional dissemination by human agency. We are here concerned with the cultivation 
of com, vegetables, garden-flowers, edible fruits, forest-trees, &c.— ^.e. with the 
purposeful dispersion of plants by men — ^in so for as many of the species in ques- 
tion establish themselves beyond the limits of the fields or gardens, where they have 
been sown or planted by man, through the operation of their natural means of dis- 
semination and without human assistance, and further, inasmuch as weeds are often 
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introduced into the soil unawares with the seeds of other plants, and so grow in 
places where they would scarcely ever obtain a footing without the interference of 
mankind. 

Looking back over this chapter we are struck by the following points: — In the 
first place, the commonest contrivances and adaptations are those which confer some 
other benefit in addition to that of disperaing fruits and seeds. The kind of struc- 
ture most often encountered in this connection serves first as a means of protecting 
the flowers against unbidden guests of the animal kingdom and against injurious 
climatic conditions, subsequently as a means of scattering the fruitis, and lastly, is 
instrumental in attaching them to a substratum and in promoting germination. 
Moreover, it appears from what has been said concerning pappuses and tufts of hair, 
that it is no rare thing for contrivances to be adapted equally well to the dispersion 
of fruits and seeds by the wind, by water, or by animals. It is also of groat 
moment to observe that most, and perhaps all, Phanerograms exhibit two methods 
of disseminating their fruits and seeds, one of which is adapted to considerable dis- 
tances, whilst the other is confined to the immediate vicinity of the mother-plant. 
The former may and does, as a fact, take place on a vast scale, but it depends upon 
the circumstances of the environment over which the plant itself has no control. It 
may, therefore, in some circumstances, be completely suppressed; in other words, 
dispersion to a great distance may take place but does not necessarily take place. 
Just as the best-made machine stands still unless its wheels are set in motion by an 
impulse from without, so the development of the most perfect flying apparatus is of 
no avail if there is an entire absence of wind at the time when the winged fruit is 
ripe; nor do the strongest hooks serve as means of dispersion if no animals come 
upon the scene. On the other hand, dissemination within short distances of the 
mother-plant always takes place if wider dispersion fails. Supposing the fruits of 
a Maple-tree, when ripe, are not blown far away by a strong gust of wind, they are 
ultimately detached spontaneously, and drop with a gyratory motion to the ground 
close by the tree which produced them. Again, in the case of the Squirting 
Cucumber, should the expulsion of the seeds from a fruit be caused by the touch of 
an ftTiiTnn.b and the seeds stick to the latter^s coat, they may be carried to a distance 
of many miles, but if no animal happens to pass the spot where the Cucumber is 
growing at the time when the seeds are ripe the latter are spontaneously ejected, 
and the dispersion so efiected does not exceed a few paces in distance. In the event 
of the fruits of Cyda/rrien (see p. 873), which are borne on twisted daw-shaped 
stalks, not being carried away by animals, they remain lying on the ground in 
immediate proximity to the mother-plant and the seeds germinate in that situation. 

These examples, to which might be added many others, show that the same 
law governs the contrivances adapted to the dispersion of fruits and seeds as was 
found to apply to the pollination of stigmas (see p. 390). Every spedes of plant 
exhibits some mechanism designed to bring about a cross with another spedes, or, 
at any rate, with another individual. If such mechanism is unsuccessful, othei 
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contrivanoes are brought into play, the aim of which is to accomplish autogamy. 
The open flowers of Viola oepincola are adapted to cross-pollination through the 
agency of bees; should no cross take place, and no fruits be produced from the open 
flowers which bloom above the ground, cleistogamous flowers, hidden under- 
ground, develop and bring forth a number of fertile seeds as a result of the auto- 
gamy which inevitably takes place within their closed floral envelopes. Viola 
Bepimcola may also be taken as a type of those plants in which the fruits ripen 
underground and produce seeds which germinate at the spot where they were 
formed. Such plants have always been a source of wonder to botanists, and their 
number is not large. The best-known examples are Amchis hypogoea, Ca/rdomine 
ckenopodiifoliat Idna/ria OyrnhaZa/riat PhryTvivm micanat Trifolium avhterra/aeu/ni^ 
and Vida amphica/irpa. If these plants were only to bring fruits to maturity 
underground, or were to draw all their fhiits below the ground as soon as the 
seeds were mature, in order that germination and the development of new plants 
might ensue at that spot, their behaviour would imply a renunciation of dispersion 
to any distance, and the phenomenon would be highly enigmatic. The puzzle is, 
however, satisfactorily solved when we take into account the fact that all these 
plants invariably have the chance of being dispersed to great distances either 
before the fruits become concealed in the earth, or by means of a second form of 
fruit which ripens above ground, and is evidently adapted to being scattered abroad 
through the agency of animals, or by means of aerial or aqueous currents. 

LIMITS OF DISTRIBUTION. 

The results of careful computations of the numbers of seeds produced yearly 
by a few selected plants show that on on average a plant of Siaymbrivm Sophia 
yields 730,000, one of Nicotiana Tabacum 360,000, one of Erigeron Canadenae 
120,000, one of CapaeUa Bwraarpastoria 64,000, one of Plamlago major 14,000, 
one of JRaphanua Baphaniatrvmi 12,000, and one of Hyoacyamua niger 10,000. 
Each of these seeds may give rise in the following year to a new plant, which, 
in its turn, may produce a corresponding number of seeds. Accordingly, if a 
Henbane-plant developed 10,000 seeds in one year, and 10,000 plants sprang from 
those seeds next year, and themselves produced 10,000 seeds each, by the end of 
flve years ten thousand billions of Henbane-plants would have come into existence. 
Now, as the entire area of the dry land on the earth is approximately one hundred 
and thirty-six billion of square metres, and there is room for about 73 Henbane- 
plants on one square metre, if all the seeds referred to in our hypothesis ripened, 
the whole of the dry land would, at the end of five years, be covered with the 
plants in question. In the case of Siayiidyrvum Sophia, the normal multiplication, 
if unchecked, would, in the course of three years, cover an area 2000 times as great 
as the surface of the dry land with plants. 

Any such exclusive occupation of the entire earth by one or a few species is 
prevented by a variety of causes. As regards land-plants, the sea, separating one 
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countxy from another, constitutes an important barrier to unrestricted distribution. 
Even narrow straits form an insuperable obstacle to any mode of dispersion which 
proceeds step by step, whilst broad seas also interfere with the dissemination per 
saJiv/ffi, which is accomplished by roving aniTnnla and by currents of air and water. 
The number of species capable of being transported across the sea by birds is so 
small, that the dispersion of plants as a whole is not appreciably affected by this 
process. The same remark applies to dissemination by water. It is well known 
that fruits and seeds of American plants are occasionally conveyed to Europe by 
the Gulf Stream, and Linnmus tells us how the seeds of the West- Indian Filbert 
i^Entada Qvrigoh)hiwnC) germinated after being stranded on the coast of Norway. 
There is no need to point out that tropical plants of the kind w^ould not be able to 
establish themselves permanently in Western Europe were it only for the nature of 
the climate. But even amongst other American plants to which the climate would 
be no drawback, not a single species is known to have come to Europe by water 
without human intervention. Nor has any fruit or seed achieved the crossing of 
the ocean to Europe through the medium of the air. America possesses a large 
number of Willows, Composites, and Onagracese of her own, which have their fruits 
and seeds exquisitely adapted to aerial flight, and are themselves well fitted to 
thrive under the climatic conditions of Europe. Nevertheless not a single instance 
is recorded of such a plant migrating from America to Europe through the agency 
of the wind. The Composite and Onagraceee, which have become naturalized in 
Europe since America was discovered (e.g. Erigeron Ocdmaoga pa/rvi- 

flora, Solidago Canadensis, Stenactis heUidiJlora, (Enoihera biennis, &c.), were 
introduced in other ways, and would neither have established themselves nor have 
been disseminated in Europe without human intervention. 

The fact that a considerable number of American plants have found a home in 
Europe through the agency of man alone, and independently of the movements 
of birds or currents, is of great interest in connection with the present subject, 
inasmuch as it shows that the limits of distribution imposed by the sea are only 
temporary, that is to say, they are only maintained so long as the present distribu- 
tion of land and water remains unaltered. If Europe and America were to become 
connected by a bridge of land, the possibility would arise of a gradual or sudden 
migration across the bridge, and such plants as have been conveyed from America 
to Europe by human agency would be able to immigrate without such assistaiioe, 
and to disseminate themselves over Europe. The external conditions would offbr no 
impediment to their naturalization in Central Europe any more than they now do 
to the installation of the same species when introduced by man. As the sea limits 
the distribution of land-plants, so the dry land restricts the dispersion of m a ri ne 
planta The larger the expanse of land between two seas, the more difficult is it for 
the plants which inhabit them to exchange their homes. But here agam the barrier 
is merely temporary; for were the land to sink in any part so as to become sub- 
merged, and two seas thus become confiuent, there would be nothing to prevent 
the plants living in them from passing from one to the other. 
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Hie nature of the soil may constitute an insuperable obstacle to a peimanent 
occupation of a particular district by plants, and so act as a check to dispersion. 
Eveiywhere localities with sandy, loamy, or rocky subsoils alternate with loose, wet, 
and porous argillaceous earths. And yet how utterly different are the conditions 
under which plants growing on these two kinds of soil respectively must exist. Let 
us consider the case of a particular spedes, whose seeds are uniformly scattered 
over a district which includes areas with different kinds of soil. In the parts where 
the ground possesses the requisite properties for the maintenance of the species in 
question, the seedlings are able to establish a firm footing, whilst those seeds which 
fall on uncongenial soil perish. If millions of fertile seeds belonging to a marsh- 
denizen were scattered over a dry tract of land, not a trace of them would be found 
at the end of a twelvemonth. The extent to which the chemical in addition to 
the physical properties of the soil operate, in producing this result, and the part 
played by competition between different plants for possession of the ground, have 
been already dealt with (p. 495 et aeq.). From these observations it is obvious 
also that the distribution of species, even within a district of restricted area, is 
materially influenced by the soil, and that the spots in such a district where a 
particular species thrives and multiplies are divided from one another by tracts 
where it does not exist. Those restricted sites in a locality, which offer favourable 
conditions to the progress of a particular species, and allow of its posterity main- 
taining possession of the soil, where, indeed, the species is permanently established 
are called the habitats of that species. The botanists of former times distinguished 
such habitats into a large number of different classes, from which we may select the 
following as the most important: fresh-water springs (fontea), salt springs (aalina), 
brooks (amneaX torrents (tmTentea), rivers {flumi), pools (atagna), lakes {lacua), the 
sea (more), shores of rivers and lakes (ripcB), sea-coasts (littora), marshes (vligino8a\ 
swamps which dry up in the summer (paludea), peat-bogs (twrfoaaX places that ai-e 
l^riodically flooded {iwu/ndataX pastures (campiX steppes (paacuaX deserts (deaerta), 
sunn;^ hills {collea), stony places {la^yidoaa), rocky places (rupeatria), sands (areno), 
i^illaceous soil (argUla), loam {lutum), debris {rvderata). Sufficient has been ^aid 
to prove the fact that these habitats under^ various displacements, and are some- 
times entirely lost, in consequence of changes effected in the soil in course of time 
through the action of running water and aerial denudation, or in consequence of 
the accumulation of humus. 

The most potent influence affecting the dissemination and distribution of plants 
is that exei-cised by climate. The length of the days and corresponding duration of 
the sun’s illumination, the temperature of air, ground, and water at the different 
seasons of the year, the condition of the atmosphere in respect of moisture, the 
quantity of water deposited by the atmosphere, and the times at which such deposi- 
tion occurs in each year, the strength and direction of prevailing winds — ^not only 
are all these circumstances in general of the greatest moment to plant life, but each 
climatic factor stands in a definite relation to each species. If the fruits or brood- 
bodies of a plant are carried by any of the usual agencies of dispersion to a place 
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where the soil is favourable, but where the intensity of light, of warmth, or of 
moisture exceeds or falls short of the right measure for that particular species, the 
development of the species is arrested at the outset, and the plants die without 
leaving any offspring behind them. In this manner an absolute barrier is opposed 
by climatic conditions to the dispersion of each species. It must be added that the 
check may be given in one direction by one factor and in another direction by another 
climatic factor, and that not infrequently many conditions, collectively classed under 
the name of climate, exercise a simultaneous influence on the distribution of species. 

The limits to the range of plants towards the Arctic and Antarctic regions and 
towards the summits of high mountains are imposed by the diminution of tempera- 
ture and the increasing length of the winter, whilst the opposite boundary is 
encountered where the duration of daylight is still too short at the time of year 
when the temperature begins to be sufficient to cause the plants in question to 
sprout. The continental climate, which is distinguished by slight degrees of mois- 
ture, high summer temperatures, and low winter temperatures, checks those plants 
which suffer from dryness in summer or which cannot endure the cold of winter. 
On the other hand, in the case of species whose transpiration Is unduly checked by 
a high degree of atmospheric moisture and which require an elevated temperature 
in summer in order to bring their seeds to maturity, bounds are set to dispersion by 
the climate of the sea-coast where comparatively slight variations of temperature 
occur during the year and where the summers are cool and the air damp. Meteoro- 
logists show us on special charts the distribution of the climatic factors by connecting 
all places having the same mean winter temperature, the same mean summer tem- 
perature, the same mean annual deposition of moisture from the atmosphere, and so 
forth, by lines which are termed isocheimal, isotheral, and lines of like mean annual 
rainfall respectively. The distribution of plants, in so far as it depends on climatic 
conditions, may bo shown in the same manner by drawing lines connecting all the 
places at which any species is checked by climatic conditions. Such lines are called 
lines of vegetation, and when they run along the slopes of a mountain they coincide 
with the contour-lines. As each species of plant is checked in its progress towaigills 
the different quarters of the compass by difierent factors of climate, lines of vegetation 
may be drawn corresponding to the limits of range for each species to the north, 
north-east, east, south-east, south, &c. When all these vegetation-lines of a species 
are connected we obtain a curve which returns upon itself and is called a line of 
distribution. In most cases this line resembles an ellipse with the longer axis lying 
in the direction of the parallels of latitude. It is, however, not infrequently modi- 
fied by influence of the nearest lines of sea-coast. The proximity of mountains also 
may cause variations which are principally of the nature of sinuses or bulgings. 

The line of distribution incloses therefore the entire area of distribution in which 
the species in question finds suitable conditions and in which as a fact it grows and 
multiplies. Emphasis must be laid on the latter circumstance, because experience 
has shown that a plant-species does not necessarily grow in all the places where the 
conditions are favourable to its existence. Only the boundary-lines of t^ area of 
voL. n. 
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distribution are dependent at the present day on climatic conditions; the manner in 
which the species has come to occupy that area has not been determined the 
existing climate, but by geological processes which have always been the cause of 
the migrations of plants on a large scale. It also becomes a question in each 
individual case to what extent under past and present conditions the means of 
plant-dispersion would have free play. 

The different areas of distribution vary greatly in size. Many species are only 
encountered on a single mountain, or in a particular valley, or on one island, as the 
case may be. These are called endemic species. As examples of such endemic 
species from the regions of Southern and Central Europe we may mention the 
following: Iberia Qibralta/rica (Gibraltar), Euzomod&nd/ron Burgcaam/u/m (Central 
Spain), Dioacorea Pyrenadca (Central and Eastern Pyrenees), Saadfraga fiorvJL&rUa 
(Liguria and Piedmont), SaponaricL bUea (South-western Alps), Heraclev/m, alpmvm 
(the Jura), Hieracivm Oriaebachii (the Oetzthal in the Central Alps of Tyrol), 
Daphne petrosa (Val Vestino), Bhizobotrya alpina (Fassa and Belluno), Oentiana 
Frdlichii (Camiola and Caiinthia), WvZfenia CaHnthiaca (Carinthia), Sempervivum 
Fittonii (Serpentine mountains in Upper St 3 nia), Schiverekia Podolica (Podolia), 
Viaccuria nivaUa (Rodna Qebirge, in Northern Transylvania), Pediovlcuria limnogena 
(Bihar Mountains), Hepatica Tranaaylvanica (Southern Transylvania), Haherlea 
Ehodopenaia (Rhodope Mountains in Roumelia), Janhm Eeld/reichii (Thessalian 
Olympus), Helich/ryavm virginevm (Mount Athos), Companvla Aizoon (Mount 
Parnassus), Hypericwm, fragile (Euboea), OUM^arUt etygia (Mount Khelmos), 
Oeniata Melia (Melos), Cephcdanthera cwyuMala (Crete), Centav/rea craaaifolm 
(Malta), Petagnia acmicvUfolia (Sicily), Lereachia Thomaaii (Calabria), Batatas 
airmata (Ischia), HeUchryaum frigidkum (Mountains of Corsica). 

The species contrasting with the endemic as regards distribution, i.e. those whose 
range extends over almost the whole of the plant-inhabited earth, are called cosmo- 
politan. Their number is very small. 

Only in the case of endemic species occupying an extremely restricted area do 
we sometimes find the plants evenly distributed over the whole area. They are 
more usually scattered unequally over the district in question. The spots where 
they grow in large numbers close together are separated by tracts where they do not 
grow at all, but where other species have taken possession of the soil, and the line 
of distribution then incloses separate habitats which are often at a considerable 
distance from each other. In such cases we speak of the area of distribution as 
sporadic. How far this depends on properties of the soil has been explained on 
pp. 495-600, and we need here only add that in mountainous or hilly countries 
the degree and direction of the inclination of the ground may have an important 
influence. Owing to the fact that a slope receives veiy different amounts of light 
and heat according as it faces north or south, different parts of a single mountain 
may exhibit diversities in respect of temperature and moisture as great as exist on 
flat ground between places separated by a degree of latitude Also the differences 
in meteorological conditions between slopes facing east and west respectively! 
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partiealarly those with south-eaat and south-west aspects, are much greater is 
commonly supposed, and species are known, for example, which in a particular 
district invariably have their habitats on south-east slopes, whilst others occur only 
on slopes facing south-west 

It has been stated that the geological phenomena, and the changes of climate 
connected therewith, have at all epochs exercised an important influence on the 
migrations of plants, and have consequently had much to do with the displacements 
that have occurred in the lines of distribution. If a change occurs which results in 
the climatic conditions of 48“ north latitude becoming such as previppsly prevailed 
at 46 north latitude, those species of plants whose range extended northwards as 
far as 46“ proceed to take possession of suitable habitats beyond that limit and the 
northern line of vegetation of those particular species is sooner or later shifted north- 
wards. On the other hand, the species which had up to that time enjoyed favourable 
conditions at 48* north latitude, but can no longer flourish under the new conditions, 
establish themselves on more suitable habitats lying further north, so that their 
southern line of vegetation undergoes displacement northwards. The eastern and 
western lines of vegetation may also be shifted in accordance with such alterations 
of climate as occur when an inland locality is converted into a maritime site or vice 
veraa. These displacements may assume the aspect of a progression or of a retro- 
gression, but in every instance the abandonment of the area of settlement will 
bake the form of a migration of the plant-species concerned. 

These migrations of plants which are accomplished independently of human 
influence take place as slowly or as quickly as the changes of climate to which they 
are due. In the case of species only capable of flourishing on particular habitats 
colonization must naturally proceed by leaps and bounds, whilst retrogression also 
cannot possibly take place uniformly. 

The numerous habitats occupied by a species within the limits of its area of 
distribution are scarcely ever exactly alike in respect of the conditions which 
influence plant-life. Some habitats are pre-eminent on account of their advantageous 
position. The species in question develops most robustly, and multiplies most 
abundantly in that habitat. In the event, too, of a change of climate the species 
continues to live there longer than elsewhere, and may succeed in clinging to such 
isolated spots under fundamentally altered climatic conditions long after it has died 
out from hundreds of other habitats in the neighbourhood. If the species has 
meanwhile transplanted itself to adjoining territory and established there a fresh 
Area of distribution, the spots where it has managed to survive in the old country 
appear like lost outposts wrested from the main area of distribution, or like islands 
lying off the shores of a continent. Such a state of things is by no means uncommon, 
and we are able to deduce therefrom facts not only concerning the formw condition 
of the vegetable world, but also concerning the climatic conditions which used to 
prevail and as to the directions in which, in due course, plant-mirations Imve taken 
place.' We shall have an opportunity to return to these interesting cases in the last 
chapter of this volume. 
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It is of great interest to note that the so-called “petites espies” (see p. 581) of a 
particular genus often suppress and replace one another in adjacent regions and 
climatic zones. The first idea which suggests itself to one observing this phenomenon 
is that the differences of form exhibited by these races in neighbouring tlistricts are 
the direct result of the diverse conditions of soil and climate under which they exists 
and in former times this was the general opinion of botanists. Even at the present 
day many botanists hold the view that when a plant-species reaches a place where 
the climatic conditions differ from those of the home it has till then inhabited, it is 
able to adapt itself to the new environment, that such adaptation takes the form of 
an alteration of form, that the change is inherited by the plant's offspring, and that 
in this manner new species arise. But the results of experiments made on purpose 
to determine this matter do not justify any such opinion. No success has attended 
efforts to bring back various “ petites esp^ces " to one and the same form by cultiva- 
tion under precisely similar conditions, nor has any one of those species undergone 
the anticipated transformation on being transferred to the external environment 
which was looked upon as the cause of the variation in question. Either the species 
subjected to the new conditions succumbed thereto and perished without leaving 
any offspring, or else it underwent such alterations in form as are usually considered 
to be indicative of varieties merely (see pp. 508-514). These changes were not 
inherited by the offspring, and no “ petite esp^ce ” has ever arisen from a variation 
caused by properties of soil or climate. Such characteristics as are preserved by 
heredity, and constitute the essence of a species can therefore only have made their 
appearance, even in the case of “petites espkses", as a result of crossing. Whenever 
characteristics produced by a cross were in harmony with the climatic conditions of 
a district, the survival of the form which possessed those characteristics was assured. 
Such a form would be able to acquire through its offspring an area of distribution 
exactly co-extensive with the appropriate conditions of soil and climate. The two 
old species from which the new one sprang may both remain in the neighbourhood; 
it is, however, possible for one only of them to survive, and it is also conceivable 
that both should have died out. We must not forget in dealing with this question 
that the age of most species is much greater than was formerly considered possible, 
that in the case of the majority of species repeated displacements of the area of 
habitation have taken place since the species arose, that in the course of these 
displacements the species which belong to a single original stock, and are therefore 
allied in respect of the history of their evolution, have often been separated finm 
one another, and that a proportion of them have perished and vanished altogether 
from the scene. 

So long as two areas of plaut-di.stribution, formed in adjacent zones or regions, 
do not touch anywhere, intercrossing between the denizens of those areas is very 
difficult, if not impossible, and even the “ petites espkses ” persist unchanged under 
such circumstances, and preserve their specific characteristics in their offspring. But 
even where the areas of distribution adjoin one another, and the distance between 
their native species constitutes no hindrance to cross-pollination, it is still possible 
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for two or more species to remain sharply marked off from one another owing to the 
fact of their flowering at different seasons. If the flowers of one species are already 
over when the other begins to bloom, no cross can take place between them under 
natural conditions. This obstacle to cross-pollination, which hw.a been termed 
cuyngamy, is the cause which enables very similar species sometimes to live close 
together without producing hybrids, and thus prevents the origin of new inter- 
mediate forms. For example, when Aster Amellua begins to bloom the flowers of 
the similai* plant known as Aster al^inua are already over in the same locality, and 
again, at the season when Solidago Virgawrea unfolds its earliest, blossoms, the 
flowers of the allied species Solidago cdpestT^ia, growing in the same neighbourhood, 
have already set their fruits, buch asyngamic species, of which mention has already 
been made on p. 510, are therefore found even in localities where their areas of 
distribution are contiguous, and even where those areas dovetail into one another, 
and where the various “ petites esp^ces ” grow together and transmit their specilic 
characters unaltered to their descendants. 


PLANT COMMUNITIES AND FLORAS. 

Wherever the reign of nature is not disturbed by human interference the different 
plant-species join together in communities \ each of which has a characteristic foi*m, 
and constitutes a feature in the landscape of wliich it is a pari These communities 
arc distributed and grouped together in a great variety of ways, and, like the lines 
on a man’s face, they give a particular impress to the land where they grow. The 
species of which a community is composed may belong to the most widely different 
natural groups of plants. The reason for their living together does not lie in their 
being of common origin, but in the nature of the habitat. They ai*e forced into 
companionship not by any affinity to one another but by the fact that their vital 
nc'cessities are the same. It may perhaps be true that amongst the many thousands 
of plants inhabiting the earth no two are to be found which are completely alike in 
their requirements in respect of the intensity and duration of solar illumination, the 
concun*ence of a particular duration of daylight with a certain amount of heat, the 
composition and quantity of the nutrient salts available at the places where the 
plants live, the amount of moisture in the air and in the ground, or, lastly, the 
character of the rainfall This does not, however, exclude the possibility that in 
particular places similar demands may be met, and that different species with similar 
needs may flourish undisturbed side by side as men live together in one house or in 
one town, and, although their customs and their needs may not be exactly the same, 
yet form a society which is permanent and thrives, and wherein each member feels 
at home, because it rests upon common usages and is adapted to the local conditions. 
Nor is it impossible that each one may derive an advantage from the common life, 

^0/. A. Kern«r von Marilaun “ Oe«tormch.Uugam. Ptianzon^dt”, in Me tJcsten'eic/.isch.Ungari^ Monurcki, 
in Wwt und ISiid. Vd. i. p. 186 (1887). 
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that the associated individuals may support one another in the conduct of their 
lives, and that they may even be dependent upon one another. 

A knowledge of the communities which exist within the realm of plants is of 
great importance in many waya It throws a strong light, not only on the mutual 
rdations of the different species which are associated by common or similar needs, 
but also on the connection of plant-life with local and climatic conditions and with 
the nature of the soil. It may fairly be said that in the various zones and legions 
of our earth no kind of phenomenon so thoroughly gives expression to the climate 
and the constitution of the soil as the presence of particular plant-communities 
which prevail, and, accordingly, the determination and description of such communi- 
ties constitutes an important part of geography. Hitherto, it is true, only a few 
investigators have paid attention to this subject, and even they have given it but 
moderate study, the reason being probably that for the determination and description 
of plant-societies comprehensive data concerning all the species which flourish in the 
district under investigation ore requisite, and the acquisition of such data has been 
greatly neglected of late years owing to the paramount attractions of other depart- 
ments of Botany. The small progress of our knowledge in that direction is due also 
in part to the circumstance that a uniform method of investigating, describing, and 
classifying plant-communities has not up to the present time been successfully 
instituted. 

The first thing that strikes anyone who takes up this subject is the fact that the 
different species of plants play very unequal parts in the formation of communities. 
Certain species predominate in respect of the number of their individualB. They 
determine the general character of the community, and form the groundwork of the 
vegetation as a whole, whilst the rest only make their appearance here and there, 
and look as though they were merely intercalated in the groundwork. It stands to 
reason that such dominant species, as they are called, belong chiefly to those which 
by nature grow together in numbers, and that those in particular are the most 
conspicuous which are aggregated together on a large scale. 

Having regard to the dependence of plants upon soil and climate, the nature of 
which has been fully set forth in the first volume of this work, it might be expected 
that all plants living under identical conditions would have a common aspect or 
physiognomy. But this idea is only confirmed in the case of dominant species. 
The subordinate species may differ from the dominant ones, and also amongst 
themselves. One of the most usual causes of such differences of form is that the 
subordinate species of a community pass through the processes of budding, flowering, 
and fruiting at different seasons relatively, and that one species is adapted to the 
conditions which prevail in the spring, another to those of summer, and a^ third to 
those of autumn. It may also happen that certain reciprocal advantages accrue to 
neighbouring members of a community from the variety in the forms of their stems, 
foliage, and flowers. If one species affords at the right moment the shade requiie<i 
by another, or serves as a support for it to climb up, or protects it from high winds, 
such assistance not only does no harm to the community, but, on the oontrsi7» con* 
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tiibutoB motonflUy to its preservation j and the same may be said of the Ora s e s where 
a contrast between the colours of the flowers of adjacent species promotes visits from 
insects, or where any other mutual help is afforded by plants giowing side by side 
in a community. The general aspect of a community is scarcely influenced at all 
by diversities in the nature of the subordinate species, but depends solely on the 
dominant species which enter into its composition. These stamp their characteristic 
aspect upon the entire community, and determine the general impression conveyed 
to the observer. 

This fact is of great moment when we come to the task of idei^tifying, classi- 
fying, and naming the various communities formed by plants. Not only must the 
gregarious dominant species afford the basis of description in the case of 
separate community, but their external appearance is the most important of 

classifying in groups, according to similarity of aspect, the numerous communities 
which have been formed in the present period of the earth's history. Observations 
made under natural conditions, and extending over many years, have led to a 
division of plant-communities into the following nine groups: — 

I. Forests . — ^The dominant species are plants with standard stems (see vol. i. 
p. 712). In accordance with the common notion of a forest, the stems which con- 
stitute its substructure are destitute of branches or leaves up to a certain height. 
Where this height is not much above that of a man, we speak of a copse; but if 
the standard stems remain branchless and leafless to a greater height, the assem- 
blage of plants is called a forest proper. We might call these two kinds of forest 
(for the purposes of this chapter) high forest and low forest, though the terms 
are not in all ways free from objection; further, the circumstance that high forest 
has been low forest in the younger stages of its development is an additional reason 
against their adoption. If the trees of which a wood is composed are so close 
together that their top leaves and branches are in contact and form a sort of roof, 
the wood is said to be crowded or dense; whilst, if the trees are so formed and 
situated relatively to one another as to allow the rays of sunlight to penetrate 
between them and reach the ground, the wood is said to be thin. 

II. ScruJb . — The dominant species are shrubs, semi-shrubs, and cactiform plants 
growing in thickets, and never developing standard-stems, but branching from the 
very base, even when full-grown. The transition is quite gradual from erect scrub, 
reaching to a height of 2 or 3 metres, to those in which the stems lie upon the 
ground, and only lift their woody branches a few decimetres above it It is the 
nature of shrubs and semi-shrubs to form thickets. Most of the bigger shrubs are 
impenetrable if not modifled by human agency. In special situations, and under 
certain annually recurritig conditions, woody plants of a kind, which usually develop* 
into trees and exhibit standard-stems, may be dwarfed and assume the form of tall 
shrubs. For example, in the Alps, where trees growing near the boundary-line, 
beyond which their existence is impossible, are liable to be loaded with heavy masses 
of snow, and again, in the valleys annually exposed to avalanches, the Beech grows 
in regular ihieketa. They are, nevertheless, to be looked upon as forests which have. 
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been dwarfed by peculiar circumstances to the level of low forest. If .the uncon- 
genial conditions referred to were to cease, a forest with standard-stems would grow 
up on the spot. 

m Plxjuma , — The dominant plants are perennial and profusely-flowering h^bs 
and undershrubs of gregarious growth. The form, direction of growth, and mode of 
ramification of the aerial herbaceous stems is always conspicuous, and may even be 
recognized when the foliage-leaves are of considerable size. Innumerable grades of 
this form of plant-community exist between Thistles and Umbellifers, reaching a 
height of 2 metres, which flourish on the Steppes, and the undershrubs scarcely 
2 centimetres high, which grow on the debris-slopes in high mountain regions. No 
sharp line of demarcation can be drawn between them. Nor can any exact distinc- 
tion be maintained between those Plains in which annuals and biennials and those 
in which perennial growths predominate. It is, however, possible within certain 
limits to distinguish between the different types of vegetation under this heading. 

IV. — ^Another type, which may be termed the frondoae t 3 ^e, has as its dominant 
plants such as have their stems either entirely subterranean, or else rising but 
slightly above the ground, whilst from their extremities are developed a crowd of 
fronds, branch-like leaves, or leaves with large laminae. The stems are completely 
hidden by these leafy structures, so that their form and direction and the nature of 
their ramifications are never clearly visible. This type is conspicuously wanting in 
flowers. Where flowering-plants also form a constituent part, such plants either 
have precocious flowers, which have already passed into the fruiting stage by the 
time the mass of foliage has unfolded, and which subsequently disappear without 
leaving any trace (e.g. Saxifraga peltata, TuasUago, Fetaaite8\ or else their flowers 
are so lost amid the innumerable large foliage-leaves that they do not occasion any 
material alteration in the general aspect of the plant-community (e.g. Fv/akia, 
Nelumbium; see fig. 436, p. 775, and most Aroidess). A special form of this type is 
exhibited on the surfaces of stagnant or gently flowing water, where discoid foliage- 
leaves rest upon the water and cover the surface completely. Of it there are several 
varieties depending on the dimensions of the constituent parts; c/., for instance. 
Water Lilies and Duckweed. 

V. Rihh<ynrgrowth8 . — The dominant plants ore social hydrophytes with submerged 
stems and foliage-leaves, or with stem-like or foliaceous thallL Sometimes forms 
possessing foliaceous thalli and long, flaccid, ribbon-shaped foliage-leaves predo- 
minate, sometimes forms which look like submerged leafy or leafless shrubs, but 
which' difler from real shrubs in that they are herbaceous throughout A gregarious 
growth of species with thaili or foliage-leaves which are split up into long narrow 
segments, or of species whose thalli exhibit a whorled system of ramification may 
also be present Ribbon-growths may be separated into various subdivisions, 
according as one or other of these diflerent sorts of plant predominates. 

VI Reeds . — The type is aflbrded by plants which grow in quantities together 
and have herbaceous stems of the kind called haulms and scapes. The stems are 
destitute of foliage-leaves (Horse-tails, Bushes, &c.), or else they bear long, narrow 
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leaves. Shoots bearing inconspicuous flowers spring up from the species which 
grow in tussocks, whilst the non-tussock-forming, hut more continuously crowded 
types, develop haulms and scapes bearing an abundance of leaves. The tufted 
sedges afford an example of the former, and arundinaceous plants of the latter. A 
reed-like vegetation is developed both on marshy and on dry ground; instances of 
the latter occur in the Tropica and in Steppe-regions. 

VII. Ca/rpet. The typical character is given by low, perennial plants, which 
iorm a close mat covering the ground. According as plants with narrow, stiff, 
grass-like leaves predominate, or such as form a soft, swelling f$arpet, two types 
may be distinguished; further, according to the nature of its most important 
constituents the community may be spoken of as a grass-carpet, herbaceous carpet, 
moss-carpet, &c. Carpets may grow either on dry or on marshy ground. Sometimes 
they are restricted to the immediate vicinity of springs or form merely a coating to 
slabs of rock, but they also spread over wide areas on mountain-slopes and basins. 
They belong especially to high mountains and to the Arctic regions. 

VIII. Inorudtment . — ^The dominant species are Thallophytes, which become 
rigid and brittle when dry or as a consequence of being incrusted with lime. The 
aggregations of these plants either form solid banks and reefs or else spread in the 
form of a loose covering over the earth, or they appear as incrustations on rock, 
earth, or sand. They develop both in the air and under water. 

IX. * Felta , — The dominant species are plants possessing thalli composed of 
delicate filaments which are more or less entangled together. They may grow in 
water either in a flocculent foim or in coherent felted masses, and they also appear 
as a thin coating to stones or earth, in which form their characteristic colours render 
them visible from afar. 

The names applied to the above nine classes or tjrpes of plant-communities are 
purposely devoid of reference to the particular alliances, families, or genera 
concerned in the formation of the communities, because the origin of the latter 
lias nothing to do with the existence of any affinity amongst their constituent 
plants. Nor has it been possible to take into account the nature of the habitats or 
the situation of the zones and regions of the earth s surface where the communities 
grow. This is not the case, however, when we come to name the separate com- 
munities which belong to the above classes. For this purpose the use of a name 
which refers to the habitat, zone, or region where the particular community 
flourishes, or to the ruling species, genera, or families of which it is composed, is 
not only inevitable but actually desirable. The most convenient system of nomen- 
clature to adopt here is that which has proved the best in all other descriptive 
sciences. In accordance therewith each plant-community is designated by two 
names, one denoting the class to which the community belongs and the other 
indicating its special characteristics. 

In the present state of our knowledge it is impossible to name even approxi- 
mately the plant-communities which are formed by the aggregation in various 
ways of some or other of the many thousands of species inhabiting the earth. I 
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will therefore only make a few observations on the subject, and draw attention to 
the most striking cases of plant-communities. 

The greatest interest naturally attaches to forests which impress the observer 
by their size, and it is easy to understand why these have always been chosen for 
the most thorough investigation and description. As regards the species which are 
either the only constituents of the community, or at any rate its ruling members, 
we must first distinguish forests of deciduous Conifers and those of evergreen 
Conifera A Larch forest (see fig. 354, p. 483) may be taken as an example of the 
former. Of the evergreen variety there is an extremely large number, owing to the 
fact that most true Conifers grow in dense forests. A forest of Spruce Firs is 
represented on p. 415, vol. i., a forest of Silver Firs on p. 717, vol. i., of Scotch Pines 
on p. 723, vol. ii., and of Arolla Pines on p. 724, vol. ii. Forests composed of 
Angiosperms are likewise differentiated into deciduous and evergreen. Amongst 
deciduous forests of this kind the Beech- woods (see p. 761), Birch- woods (see p. 721, 
vol. i.), and Oak forests (see vol. i. p. 716, fig. 173) of the North Temperate Zone 
are especially noticeable on account of the characteristic aspect exhibited in 
each case. Angiospermous evergreen forests manifest their greatest variety in 
tropical and sub-tropical regions. To the Tropics belong also a number of other 
special kinds of forest, such as those composed of Euphorbias, Casuarinas, Bamboos 
(see vol. i. p 713, fig. 172), of Mangroves (see vol. i. p. 605, fig. 143, and p. 759, 
fig. 187), and of Palms respectively, whilst many others could be named. Drawings 
from nature in the Tropics representing Bamboos and Mangroves are also given in 
figs. 481 and 482. 

Scrubs, which are, so to speak, repetitions of woods or forests in little, may be 
similarly divided into groups. We distinguish between those in which the shrubs 
and semi-shrubs, which arc predominant or in exclusive possession, are loaficss and 
those where the shrubs are provided with foliage. Amongst the social plants of the 
first group switch-plants and certain cactiform plants hold a prominent place among 
the other plant types (see vol. i. p. 331, fig. 80). The social plants of the second 
group are either evergreen or deciduous. The former are furnished with acicular 
or squamiform leaves which are appressed to the branches (shrubby Conifers and 
Heaths), or else are clothed with fiat, expanded leaves. The case of Alpine Roses 
{Bhjododendron) will serve as an example of the second variety. Amongst deci- 
duous shrubs and semi-shrubs which grow sociably and form extensive scrubs we 
may mention Tamarisks, Spiraeas, Roses, Dwarf-Almonds, Dwarf-Birches, Dwarf- 
Willows, Proteacese, Labiatae, Broom, and Mimosas. 

As regards plains we must first distinguish those where the predominating 
perennial plants have no foliage-leaves, but are furnished instead with green, fusi- 
form shoots and branches of a foliaceous nature (e.g. SaUcimtia). Of leafy plants 
which occur as predominant members of plains we may mention XJmbellifers, 
Thistles (see voL i. p. 436, fig. 115), Agaves and Pine-apples (see vol. L p. 667, 
fig. 153), and the Asphodel (see fig. 413, p. 729), as the most striking examples. 
The rest of the social suffrutices may be jdaced in three groups. The species 
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belonging to the first group, to which belong in particular many Composites, 
Caryophyllaoea, Chenopodiaceas, Papilionaceae, and Cruciferas, are multifariously 
branched from the very base (e.g. Artemisia, QypaophUa, Satsola, MdUotaa, Crambe)\ 
the species of the second group have upright stems which are unbranched up to 
the region of the flowers and bear entire leaves (e.p. many species of Verhascvm, 
EpiJAbium, (ETwthera, Euphorbia), and the species of the third group possess 
erect stems which have few branches, or none at all, but bear variously lobed and 
compound leaves (e.g. Qlycyrrhiaa, Eupatorivm, Tanacetwm, Sa/mbucus Ebuhia). 

As regards the fourth or frondose type (c/. p. 888), we have already indicated 
certain varieties. In describing the different communities of this kind special 
emphasis must be laid also on the circumstance of the green laminae being entire, as 
in Petaattes, Tuaailago, Nelumbium, Aaarum, Scotopemd/rium, and Saxifraga peUata, 
or divided and incised, as in most Ferns, several Aroids, and a few Hellebores. 
We must also take into amcount whether the fronds or foliage-leaves are deciduous 
or evergreen, as in Hedera and HelUbcmia niger, 

Bdbbon-plants occur in great variety in both flowing and stagnant waters, be 
they fresh, brackish, or salt. The general aspect of any particular aggregate of these 
ribbon-like forms varies according to the area and shape of the foliage or thallus of 
the species concerned, and particularly according to whether the stems or the stem- 
like parts of the thallus are lax or packed clovse together so as to form a dense, 
pulpy matrix. The most conspicuous examples of social species are MyrwphyUv/m 
with pectinate leaves, the Pond-weeds (Potamogeton) and Zannichellias with filiform 
leaves, the Pond-weeds with broad, translucent leaves (see vol. i. p. 651, fig. 136), 
the Grass- wracks (Zoatera), Valliancria (see vol. i. p. 667, fig. 165), and Cymodocea, 
also a few of the Mosses (e.g. Foutinalis), various species of Fucua, Laminwria (see 
vol. i. p. 588, fig. 139), Sargasaum, Maorocyatia, and Gyatoai/ra amongst Brown 
Seaweeds, species of the genera Geramium, GaUithamnium, Polyaipkonia, and 
Lcmanea amongst Floride®, the species of Bryopaia and Gaulerpa amongst the 
SiphonesB, and the several species of Ghara and Nitella amongst Stoneworts. 

The points whereon the classification of Reeds is based have been already 
indicated on p. 888. A number of distinct forms may be distinguished according 
as particular species of Horse-tail, Sedge, Rush, Restiaceso, Scirpus, Calamagrostis, 
&c., prevail. The drawing of a Papyrus-swamp on p. 747 may be taken aa 
typical of this class of vegetation. In the North Temperate Zone, of those which 
grow on dry ground the most prevalent species are those of the genus Gala/nui- 
groatis. A great many Reeds occur in the Tropics and in the Steppe regions of both 
the Old and the New World, especially in the pampas, llanos, &c. 

The plants which constitute the dominant members of carpet include both 
Phanerogams and Cryptogams. Of the former the most importot are the inter- 
weaving and tussock-forming Grasses, Sedges, and Rushes, the mterlacing, grass- 
leaved Caryophyllace® (e.g. Alsine Roaani, Gkerleria aedoidea, SUeue acauUa), the 
species of Houseleek (Sempervivum) which form rosettes, the Saxifrages of the 
Aizoon gi'oup, the loosely-woven delicate Saxifrages which grow near springs, an 
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lastly, Montias. Of the Cryptogams almost all are Mosses, the chief species being 
the Sphagnums, Folytrichnms, the species of DvyramAtm and QymnosUmtim which 
grow in dense aggregates, and the Hypnums which cling together in loose mesh- 
work (ag. Hypmim Schreherit Hyloc(m,vum eplcTidens, and Hylocomvum trU 
quetrumy 

Only Lichens, FloridesB, and a few Stoneworts take part in the formation of 
incrustments. Extreme variety is exhibited by Lichens which combine to form 
crusts closely appressed to the substratum. The chief dominant plants are various 
species of Aca/roapora, AmphiLoma, Lecanora^ LecideUa, Pertuaa/ria, and Ferra- 
oaria. The best-known and most widely-distributed incrustment is that which is 
formed by Leddea geographica or Bhizoca/rpon geographicum, and imparts a 
characteristic colour to the blocks of stone on slaty mountains. A looser type of 
incrustment is composed of various fruticose Lichens, principally of Cladonias and 
Getraiias, and are most striking in high mountains and in the Arctic tundra. A 
less important form is one composed of submerged Characem and Florideas incrusted 
with lime, e.g. by species of CoraUina. The lime-incrusted species of Lithothamnivm 
and Lithophylkum which combine to form solid bank-like incrustations known as 
nullipore-banks only occur in the sea. 

Felts are formed by filamentous Algm. The dominant plants are ScytonemacesB, 
Conjugatffi, UlotrichacesB, (Edogoniaceae, VaucheriacesB, and a few others. The 
Conjugatm, such as the various species of the genus Spirogyra, fill stagnant ponds 
with their green filaments; several of the Yaucheriaceae grow in closely felted masses 
in water-courses or on damp earth, and several Scytonemacem and Confervoideae 
weave themselves into thin mantles over stones. Felts are but seldom of very con- 
spicuous appearance. The best known is the thin felt formed by Trentepohlia 
lolWiua, to which is due the red coloration of blocks of stone (** Violet-stone ’*) seen 
in mountain regions. 

It is only in rare cases that a plant-community is composed of a single species 
alone. For the most part two, three, or even more species of similar aspect are 
jointly predominant. At the same time it may happen that at one spot one species, 
at another spot another species is kept in check without any material alteration 
being thereby incurred in the general appearance of the particular community. 
Thus, for instance, the slopes of the schistose mountains of the Central Alps arc 
clothed with carpets in which Ca/rex cv/nnUa, Jvmcua trifdm, and Oreochloa 
disticha are dominant speciea Here and there these three species share equally 
in the composition of the carpet, but in many places one is paramount, whilst the 
others sink into the background, so as to be scarcely noticeable at first sight No 
further explanation is requisite to show that in such cases the community must not 
be named after one only of the dominant species. 

As regards the subordinate species of a community it would be a great mistake 
to suppose, that their occurrence is subject to no sort of rule. Though they seldom 
have any striking influence on the UriU enaernhle of the community their importance 
in it must not be under-estimated. Many of them are so constantly associated with 
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certain gregarious species that, where a plant of the one kind occurs, the pi'esenoe of 
its companion species of the other kind may be inferred with certainty, and obviously 
due regard must be paid to such constant companions in any description of par- 
ticular communities. A further circumstance which must not be overlooked is that 
up to a certain point the subordinate species may replace one another. Thus, for 
instance, that variety of carpet in which the Mat-grass (Na/rdkis stricta) foms 
the dominant species, includes as subordinate species both in the Alps and the 
Carpathians Homogyne alpina, Hieraciwm cdpinv/m, CampanvZa Scheuchzeri, &c. 
Certain other subordinate species, e.g. PotentiUa awrea^ Hypochxxmu Helvetia and 


CcmpcmAda ha/rbata, which are almost invariably present in the community in 
question when it grows in the Alps, are, however, replaced in the Eastern Carpathians 
by PotewtiUa chryaocraspeda, Scorzonera rosea, and CampaiivJa abietinux. 

Special attention must be drawn to the fact that species which are gregarious in 
one plant-community occur as a mere sprinkling in another. When this observation 
is first made in Nature it is apt to lead one to suppose that it is a vain task to 
attempt to arrange the different communities in groups, and to define and describe 


each separate kind. But more careful study soon convinces one that the pheno- 
menon in question, far from interfering with the scientific treatment of the subject, 
actually assists it, and that the history of plant-communities is elucidated thereby. 
It has been repeatedly remarked that mud newly deposited by water, exposed soil, 
and naked rock do not forthwith deck themselves in their permanent mantle of 
vegetation, but that first of all small Algro, Lichens, Mosses, and various annual 
Plianei-ogams establish themselves and prepare the way in the course of time for 
other plants. This preparation, which was described in vol. i. pp. 257-268, consists 
not only in mechanical changes in the ground, but also in the admixture of humus 
derived from the parts of the first settlers which die off. The only species which 
take possession of ground so modified are such as differ entirely from the first 
colonists, and. curious to relate, the latter are gradually ousted by the new amvals 
and driven from the field. But the second settlement has no permanence either. 
The quantity of humus arising from the death of plants increases from year to year, 
the soil becomes too rich for the plants in possession, and the process of eviction is 
now undergone by them at the hands of fresh species, which thrive on the rich wil, 
aud gradually posaeas themaelvea of it. At leaat three aucceaaive aenea of aetti^ 
may?.us be Wd on every apot, and not infrequ^tly the nurnh^ « 

Now if each of theae groupa oorreaponda to a p^cular commum y, 

nnrtW ofTact the caae.^e phenornenon deac^^ 

aa^oughthe— 

IS therefore necessary to recognize the existrace ^ , eommunitv 

aa weU aa that of predomi^. be^fomd. and in the atage of 

which previously occupied the ^e spot arc ^ 

dec^ence the flret pioneers of ^ y,ere by individual plants 

ance. When, for erample, » carpet is mvad^ to some other type, 

belonging to species indicative of commumties w i P® 
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such as scrub or plain, the occurrence does not in the least confuse the definition and 
description of fiie carpet. It only shows that for purposes of determination and 
description, whilst attending primarily to the stage of the community when develop- 
ment has reached its zenith, we must also take into account in each case the stages 
of incipience and decadence, and the relations to other communities. 

Wherever the configuration and composition of the ground favour the formation 
of various kinds of habitat within narrow limits of space, there the particular plant- 
communities which correspond to those habitats develop in great variety dose 
together. The boundary-lines of adjacent communities are disposed in a multitude 
of different ways in such cases. In lowlands where gentle hills alternate with 
shallow depressions, and where from sand one passes to clay, and thence, perhaps, to 
ground covered with ^ine efflorescence, the communities are not infrequently pieced 
together like the components of a mosaic. In other places those which cover a small 
area are interspersed like islands in the midst of the more extensive communities; 
and, again, in other cases the different areas are in the form of contiguous strips 
and zones. The last mode of distribution occurs chiefly along the margins of still 
or running water, and is explained by the uniform diminution of moisture in the 
ground as the distance from the water’s edge increases, and in the case of still water 
also by the tendency of plants to advance from the margins towards the middle of 
the expanse of water where they grow, or, in other words, from the continuous trans- 
formation of the ribbon types which flourish in water into reeds, of reeds into plains, 
and of plains into carpets or into forests. 

It very often happens that two or more plant-communities are intermingled, and 
that the whole exhibits a kind of stratification. A pine forest may exist by itself, 
that is to say, it may include nothing but dominant pines with, perhaps, a sprinkling 
of a few other kinds of tree, and the ground may be bare except for a bed of dry 
fallen needles. On the other hand, a carpet may have developed on the forest floor, 
whilst, in addition, a Bilberry scrub, a low scrub of CMuna vvXgaris or Urica 
ca/mea, and a high scrub of Juniper may have obtained a footing, all of vliich 
communities ore capable of existing independently without the shelter of the pines, 
and are often met with thus alone. But although the presence of the one com- 
munity is not indispensable to the existence of the other, the fact of their occurring 
together shows that no injury is suffered on either side in consequence of the com- 
panionship, and it is much more likely that communities growing on the same 
ground are mutually helpful and protective. In many cases there is no doubt of 
this, as, for example, when a community of tall plants develops on soil previously 
prepared by a community of low plants without completely ousting them. We 
gather, then, that the conjunction of several communities is by no means fortuitous, 
that the association is always between certain particular communities, and that even 
here we find strict orderlipess and subjection to definite laws. 

Uniona of communities formed in the manner above described have been termed 
plamirformaiioiM, probably from analogy with the combinations of strata of earth 
and stone which geologists call formations. The selection of this name is not quite 
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fortunate, but having been once introduced into the science, it must remain, and it 
is only neoessary to point out that the oommunities united in a formation do not 
always exhibit any obvious stratification. Thus, for instance, in many tropical 
forests (see fig. 420, p. 741) communities are interpolated which belong to the most 
widely different types, and exhibit all possible grades in respect of the height to 
whidi their component plants grow. These communities occupy sometimes only a 
restricted area, sometimes a considerable expanse either down on the ground or 
midway between the ground and the tops of the trees; and, moreover, in all such 
formations there is always a sprinkling of dimbing-plants and epiphytes, which 
make it quite impossible to discover distinct strata. In many other cases, it is true, 
the communities constituting a formation are in obvious strata. If we may compare 
the plant-formation to a building, the communities may be said to form the stories 
rising one above the other. Sometimes only two communities are superimposed on 
one another, sometimes it is possible to distinguish three or more strata or stories. 
There are formations in which each story belongs to a different class of community, 
but others exist also where two or three of the stories are of the same class, as, for 
instance, where several scrubs rise one above another, or where two forests are 
united, so that the crown of one species of tree forms an upper tier, and that of 
another species a lower tier. 

The names of the different plant-formations should be chosen with regard to the 
community which forms the roof of the entire edifice of plants in each case, and 
wliich, therefore, projects above, and, in a sense, prevails over all the other com- 


munities. 

At the beginning of this chapter stress was laid on the fact that every region 
receives a characteristic impress from the nature of the plant-communities inhabiting 
it, and that a knowledge of the latter is consequently of great importance in de^p- 
tive geography. The remark has also been made more than once that the particular 
conditions of soil and dimate in a locality find expression in plan^mmunities, aa 
it must be presumed that the species characteristic of each commuiuty can only grow 
in at places where the composition of the soU and the conditions of illummar 

tion, temperature, and humidity are in harmony with the specific or^mtiim as a. 
whola But if the local conditions of the ground and dimate are reflected m the- 
plantKsommunitios, it U equaUy the case that the distribution of the plan^mmum- 
ties and formations constitutes an important and perhaps the only avmlable 
for a division of the earth into natural floral areas. We proc^ on the principle 
that every district possessing a series of plant-communities which are pecdiar to- 

place where the characteristic communities of a partieul« floral 
^th destruction, and, therefore, encounter the natural hounds^ oi 
where otiier communities better adapted to the altered 

their appea««ice. «»d where there is consequently ^ 

Unfortunately we are still far from possessing any such science. ha^e 7 
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scanty knowledge of the plant-conununities of Central and Northern Europe, and in 
many extensive tracts as good as nothing is known concerning the most important 
of all the data required for a demarcation of floral areas. There is nothing for it, 
therefore, for the present but to grope along with the help of the little that has been 
ascertained, and in the case of many districts to retain the demarcations laid down 
by earlier investigators, notwithstanding the fact that they are based upon altogether 
diflerent foundations. 

According to this system, the various Floras may be roughly distinguished as 
follows: — 

1. Arctic Flora. The northern parts of Europe, Asia, and North America, extending south- 

wards about as far as to the Arctic Circle. 

2. Baltic Flora. Scandinavia, Great Britain, North-German Lowlands, Western Bussia encroach- 

ing to the south on the Floras of the Mediterranean and Black Sea. 

, 3. Flora of the Black Sea. South-eastern Europe, Asia Minor with the exception of its southern 
and western shores, the Caucasus, Kurdestan, Persia : environs of the Caspian Sea. 

4. Mediterranean Flora. Shores of the Mediterranean: Southern Europe, the western and 
southern shores of Asia Minor. Coasts of Syria, Egypt, Tunis, and Algiers. 

3. Atlantic Flora. Azores, Canary Islands, western shores of the Spanish Peninsula, Morocco. 

6. Siberian Flora. The plain extending from the river Obi and its sources to the Stanovoi 

Mountains. 

7. Kamschatkan Flora. North-east Asia as far south as the region of the Amur River. 

8. Amur Flora. Amur district, Manchuria. 

9. Chinese Flora. China, Japan, extending nearly as far south as the Tropic of Cancer. 

10. Flora of Central Asia. Mongolia, Thibet, bounded to the west by the Steppe-region of the 

Sea of Aral, and to the south by the Hindu Kush and the Himalaya. 

11. Flora of South Arabia and Mesopotamia. Northern shores of Somali, South Arabia, 

Mesopotamia; shores of the Persian Gulf. 

12. Sahara Flora. The Sahara to about 15° N. Lat., Northern Arabia. 

13. Soudanese Flora. Bounded on the north by the Sahara, on the south by 10* N. Lat., to the 

east by the mountainous region of Abyssinia. 

14. Flora of Guinea. From 10° N. Lat. to 10* S. Lat, eastwards to 35” E. Long. 

15. Zambesi Flora. From 10* S. Lat to the Orange River on the south, and bounded to the 

east by the Drakenberg Mountains and Lake Nyassa. 

16. Abyssinian Flora. Abyssinia and the mountains adjoining it on the south. 

17. East African Flora. From the shores of the Indian Ocean to the East African Mountains, 

northwards as far as 8* N. Lat 

18. The Cape Flora. The south-western part of the Cape, bounded to the north by the Great 

Karroo Desert 

19. Madagascan Flora. Madagascar. 

20. Indian Flora. Bounded to the west by the Indus, to the north by the Himalaya and the 

Yunnan mountains, and extending eastward as far as the Straits of Lomboc and Macassar. 

21. Pacific Flora. Pacific Islands from the Moluccas to the Marquesas Islands on the one hand, 

and from the Sandwich Islands to New Zealand on the other. 

22. Tasmanian Flora. Victoria, Tasmania, New South Wales, and adjoining regions. 

23. Australian Flora. Interior and Western Australia. 

24 Canadian Flora. Bounded to the north by the Arctic Flora, and reaching westward as far 
as the Rocky Mountains, and southward as far as the North American Lakea 
26. Columbian Flora. Bounded on the north by the Arctic Flora, on the east by the Rocky 
Mountains, on the south by 60° N. Lat 

26 . Mississippi Flora. Extending northward to the Lake region, southward to Florida, exclusive 
of the southern third of that Peninsula, and bounded to the west by 96* W. Long. 
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87. MlMOuri Flora. Begion of the Miaaouri Bi^er and of the high lana oevween tne Bocky 

Mountaina and the Caacade Mountaina. 

88. Flora of the Pacific Slope. Coaat i-egiou weat of the Cascade Mountains, California. 

89. Texas Flora. Arisona, Texas, North Mexico. 

SO. Mexican Flora. Mexico aa far as Nicaragua. 

31. Antilles Flora. The Antilles and the Bahamas, southern extremity of Florida. 

38. Brazilian Flora. Bounded to the west by tiie Andes from the Gulf Guayaquil to Tucuman, 
extending southward to 30° S. Lat. 

33. South American Flora. Coaat land west of the Andes and the part of South America be* 

tween 30° and 50* S. Lat 

34. Magellan Flora. The extremity of S. America from 50° S. Lat., excluding the high mountains. 

35. Antarctic Flora. Antarctic Islands, high mountains of the southern, extremity of South 

America. 

In this outline only a passing reference has been made to the Floras which 
at present occupy the higher regions of mountain chains, and which are restricted 
to comparatively small areas. Yet there is often far more difference between these 
and the Floras of the lower parts of the mountains and of the adjacent plains than 
there is between Floras which exist aide by side in the lowlands, and are usually 
scattered over wide areas. Thus, for example, the Flora of the high mountains 
of Central Europe, commonly known as the Alpine Flora, differs so utterly from 
the Baltic Flora developed to the north of the Alps, and from the Mediterranean 
Flora flourishing to the south on the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, that it could 
not bq classed either with the one or with the other. The same phenomenon is 
observed in other regions where lofty mountains occur, and, probably in addition 
to the thirty-five Floras above mentioned, as many more high-mountain Floras 
might be distinguished. The importance of these mountain Floras in relation to 
the formation of the Floras of the plains and to the general history of the plant- 
world will be set forth in the next section. 


6 THE EXTINCTION OF SPECIES. 

In the portion of this wk which dealt with tlie origin of species, the view was 
taken that the new species which make their appearance in the course of ^ ^ 
the products of cross-breeding between previously existent species. Valuable 
support is given to this opinion by facts relating to s^ gene™ as are ™p j 
sen^ in one district by a large number of species, and in another by a smgle 
species only. In many cases the wealth of forms comprised by a genus is 
.^gious. iJis no easy matter to bring the numerous specif of such 
review in a single series, because they are connected not ^ ^ 

collaterally amoLt themaelvea in all aorta of ways by mtermediate ionu^ 

snrinff UD in our time, and these are 
theae generic spheres new forma ^ multipUcity of forma 

proved to be the results of crossmgs, For example, i 

Lduded in the Bramble-genus (UuitM) » extremely great m Central Europe. 
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Botanists of the old school supposed the reason of this to be that the spedes of 
B/uhvs vary from some unknown cause — ^presumably from an intrinsic tendency in 
themselves. At the present day no intelligent observer doubts that many of the 
plants thus set down as the results of mere spontaneous variation are species which 
arose by inter-crossing in comparatively early times. Such inter-crossing was 
rendered possible by the fact that in the course of those displacements and altera- 
tions affecting floras, to which the present distribution of plants must be attributed, 
several species of Rvhua, which had survived from previous periods, met and settled 
down together in Central Europe. On the coasts of Dalmatia and Greece, where 
only a single species, viz., Rubua vhfvifolma, Schott ( = i2. amoenua, Portenschlag), 
established itself when the changes in question took place, there was no possibility 
of any multiplication of forms. From that solitary species sprang descendants 
which never changed; in other words, the speciflc marks of RvJlma vJmifolivs 
remained permanent in the above-mentioned parts of the Mediterranean floral area. 
The idea of the old school of Botanists was that this particular species of Rvhua 
had no inclination to evolve new species; or, to use the more erudite but still less 
intelligible mode of expression, it was destitute of any tendency towards differentia- 
tion. The proper explanation of the fact is, however, much simpler and more 
natural. In the region where this particular species of RvJbna is settled, there is no 
possibility of new species of that genus arising by means of inter-crossing. Perhaps 
some future displacements of floras will bring Rvhua vZmifoUua into proximity 
with other species of Bramble, and in that case it is sure to take part once more in 
the generation of new species. If, on the other hand, some event should cause 
the extermination of the entire Bramble-flora in the adjacent districts, and Rubua 
vhmifoliua should remain isolated, no new species will spring from it any more 
than hitherto. A completely isolated species may continue to reproduce and 
multiply sexually and asexually for centuries without exhibiting any alteration, 
provided that the conditions of climate and soil are congenial to it, but it cannot 
take any part in the production of new species. If at length destruction befall such 
a species — a by no means impossible contingency, as one change of climate succeeds 
another, and causes fresh displacements of the limits of plant distribution — ^the 
event would connote the extinction of the whole genus of which this species was 
the sole surviving representative. 

The result of comparative researches has been to show that the extinction of 
single species frequently occurs, whereas such groups of species as Botanists designate 
by the name of genera rarely die out. By far the greater proportion of the plants 
whose remains have been preserved from former periods in a fossil condition 
belong to genera which ore represented by plants still living at the present day; 
only many of the extant representatives differ specifically from those which existed 
long ago. We conclude that the living types replace extinct ones and have entered 
upon their parts in life. It is also worthy of note that the fossil remains are often 
found at entirely different places from those inhabited by their nearest relatives in 
modem times. 
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The most striking examples of genera that have become extinct are afforded by 
the alliances to which the Club-moss and the Horse-tail respectively belong (see pp. 
718 and 716). Those genera most exposed to the danger of extinction are such 
as are only represented by a single species (termed Tnonotypio genera). This risk 
is intensified if the ^ecies in question only occurs in one district, as is tlie case, 
for instance, with Wdwitschia, The genus Rhodotha/innus of which only one 
species, R. OhxvfnxBcistuSy lives at the present day, and the genus Azal&i which is, so 
far as we know, represented by the species A,pro<yu/imb&ns {Loiseleuria procuTnhe^ 
alone should, on the other hand, have a better chance of escaping extinction. For 
the area of distribution of the former is broken into two sub-areas by the broad 
stretch of land reaching from the Eastern Alps to the Altai Mountains, whilst the 
Azalea grows not only on the high mountains of Central and Southern Europe but 
also in the Arctic regions, leaving a great space between the two areas uninhabited 
by its kind. Thus, presumably, even if such a species were to vanish entirely from 
one of its sub-areas of distribution in consequence of changes in climatic conditions 
it would still be represented by individuals growing at some spot which, being 
remote from that sub-area, would in all probability not have been affected by the 
alterations in question. 

The number of species that have died out is extremely large. Every group of 
species which comprises both living and fossil members afibrds instructive examples 
in th)S connection. It is assumed that of species now living the endemic kinds have 
their existence most seriously menaced, or, in other words, are exposed to the most 
speedy extinction. If the restricted areas of the South-eastern Alps, where TFui- 
fenia Carinthiaca, the most famous of the endemic species, is native, were to 
imdergo a change of climate which no longer permitted the propagation of that 
species either by sexual or asexual methods, and at the same time rendered its 
migration impossible, it would be only a matter of time before Wvlfenia Ca/rinthiou:a 
disappeared completely from the face of the earth. The genus Wulfenia would not, 
it is true, thereby become extinct, for a second species named Wulfenia Amherstia 
occurs in the Himalaya. But os this species, too, is endemic it might easily be 
overtaken by the same fate, and then the entire genus would have died out. It is, 
however, conceivable that the change of climate supposed to affect the South-eastern 
Alps, instead of causing the extinction of Wulfenia Ca/mnthiaca, might result in the 
expansion of its area of distribution, and that no such hindrances to its migration 
as at present prevail should exist. The two species now inhabiting such widely 
remote districts might then conceivably come together and cross with one another, 
with the result that new species would be produced in the genus Wulfenia. It will 
be seen from these examples that one cannot be too cautious in dealing with assump- 
tions concerning the future destinies of species. Many endemic species are probably 
doomed to extinction in the near future; but it is also not impossible that they may 
inii f f^ft d be called upon to play an important part in days to come. 

An account already been given (pp. 590, 592) of the manner in which 
nature affords compensation for the extinction of species, and how new species, the 
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products of crossing, take the place of the parent-stocks, so that the only remark that 
need be added here is that when such substitution is observed in the case of planta 
belonging to successive geological periods, it seemed as though a gradual re-casting 
or moulding of the species had taken place, and was regarded as a phenomenon 
determined by the direct effects of variations of climate until the time when the 
great importance of crossing in relation to the genesis of new species began to be 
recognized. 

The partial extinction of a species, i,e. its disappearance from particular parts of 
its area of distribution, must be distinguished from complete extinction. Of the 
numerous instances of partial extinction within our knowledge some have been due 
to intentional or unintentional extermination by mankind, but the majority are cases 
where purely local extinction has resulted from natural causes independently of 
human influence. Reference has repeatedly been made in these pages to cases of 
plants which grow in the midst of now reigning floras and yet do not belong to 
them, and they have been likened to outposts left behind by former occupants of 
the soil, being apparently the remains of floras which formerly flourished on the 
areas in question, but which have been turned out and forced to take refuge in 
neighbouring regions. If their displacement were due to climatic vicissitudes it is 
conceivable that separate species or even entire communities may have been left 
behind here and there in especially favourable, though possibly very restricted 
habitats, and such isolated spots then seem as though they had been wrested from 
the main area of distribution which stretches over a wide expanse of country in the 
vicinity. Interesting examples of this are afforded by several species which are 
confined to isolated habitats in Camiola, of which the “ K^nigsblume {Daphne 
Blagayana) may be selected os a type. This plant grows on the slopes of some 
mountains in the neighbourhood of Laibach. Before the flora of the Balkan Penin- 
sula had been accurately explored it was believed that this species of Daphne 
had no other habitat than that on the mountains above mentioned. More recent 
botanical researches have, however, revealed the fact that the main area of distribu- 
tion of Daphne Blagayana is really in the Balkan Peninsula, in Bosnia and Servia, 
and that the habitat in Camiola is to that area as an island to the mainland. 
When one sees by what a small number of individuals, amounting to some thousands 
only, this curious plant is represented in Camiola, and how rare it is for even these 
to bring fruits to maturity owing to the fact that autogamy is impeded and that 
the supply of insect-visitors is insufficient, there is no escape from the conviction 
that a series of very severe winters would be enough to cause its complete extermi- 
nation in this district. Under such circumstances its existence in the main area of 
distribution in the Balkan Peninsula might not be in any way imperilled, for it is 
not likely that the particular causes to which the extinction of the species in the 
small area in Camiola would be due would operate in all the habitats in the larger 
area, which is hundreds of kilometres away. 

That such phenomena as have here been suggested as possible and oven probable 
in the case of Daphne Blagaycma do actually happen is evidenced by the plant- 
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q>ecieB which in one district form a considerable part of the flora in possession at 
the present day, whilst in another floral area they are only found in the fossil state 
and under conditions which leave no doubt that they formerly lived there, but have 
long died' out. Rhodod&nd/r&n JPonti&ui/nif for example, is an important constituent 
of the flora which now flourishes in the neighbourhood of the Black Sea, and is 
found far to the west in an unrestricted area in the South of Spain at a great 
distance from the main area of distribution. It is encountered in the fossil state on 
tile southern slopes of the Solstein chain in Tyrol in the upper strata of the so-called 
Hettinger Breccia. Thus this plant must have ranged formerly ti|ux>ugh Southern 
and Central Elurope to 47° N. Lat. In the South of Spain it has survived on an 
isolated spot, whilst in the Xorthem Dolomites it has died out. A similar 
is oflhred by the case of several Juglandacese which form part of the woods of North 
America at the present day, and are only found as fossils in Europe. 

The results of researches into the history of the separate species constitute the 
foundation for a history of the entire plant- world. Formerly the discovery of fossil- 
remains was looked upon as the most important means of eliciting that history, but 
now the distribution of living plants is taken into account, and the significance of 
such circumstances as the presence of endemic species and of species isolated in the 
midst of a foreign flora is fully recognized. A study of endemic species and of 
outlying sub-areas of distribution yields in particular most valuable information 
concerning the conditions which prevailed in the earliest periods of the earth’s 
history. The most noteworthy inference made in this connection is that over a 
great part of central Europe since the last ice-age a flora was evolved which was 
only capable of existing under the influence of a continental climate of far greater 
warmth than now prevails. For instance, plants whose main areas of distribution 
at the present day are in the steppes of Southern Russia, in the Crimea, and in the 
valleys of the Caucasus are found growing, sometimes alone sometimes in com- 
munities, in Central Europe, in the region of the Baltic Flora, on warm, sunny 
mountain-slopes, and in sequestered glens far from the modem lines of traffic, and 
under circumstances which exclude all possibility of an immigration having taken 
place in recent times. Such exceptional habitats of the plants in question occur on 
hot, sombre rocks of serpentine in Lower Austria, on terraces of loess and mountains 
of schist, situated on the eastern border of the Bohmer Wald and the Mahrische 
Gebirge, in the interior of Bohemia and westwards on scattered spots as far as the 
Harz Mountains, and, again, in the region of the Northern and Central Alps, from 
the Wiener Becken to the Lake of Constance, as, for example, far away in the highest 
parts of the valleys of the Adige and the Inn. These plants may be for the most p^ 
described as Steppe-plants, and if, as can no longer be doubted, they are the remains 
of a flora which once ranged in Central Europe as far as the Harz Mountains, we 
may conclude that just before the establishment of the present climatic conditions 
which suit the Baltic Flora, a Steppe-climate prevailed over the area referred to, 
and the summer was hot and dry. There is good ground for supposing that the 
vanous animals belonging to the Steppe-fauna (Steppe -antelope, Steppe-marmot. 
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&c., of. p. 462) which have been discovered in Central Germany are relics of this 
period, that they lived with the Steppe-plants and withdrew eastward at the same 
time in oonseqaence of the change of climate. It is difficult to say when these 
changes took place in Central Europe, but this much is certain, that the Steppe- 
climate prevailed for an exceedingly long time, that the alteration of that climate 
into the kind which now prevails took place quite gradually, and that accordingly 
the migration of the Steppe-flora and fauna into the region now occupied by them 
was performed very slowly. 

As the very thing which is injurious to the members of one flora is usually 
beneficial to those of a neighbouring flora the migrations of plants really take 
the form of displacements of the boundaries of distribution. No sooner do the 
species of one flora withdraw to escape a climate that has become unsuitable to them 
than their place is taken by those members of the neighbouring flora which are 
adapted to the new climate. In the case above referred to, an immigration of such 
members of the Baltic flora as prefer a comparatively cool, moist summer would 
inevitably take place synchronously with the retreat of the Steppe-plants. As 
regards the situation of the previous home of these Baltic plants there can be no 
doubt. They came from adjacent regions where the climatic conditions congenial to 
them already existed, that is to say, from parts then forming the coast and from 
those mountains which had not been ascended by the Steppe-flora. In advancing 
inland from the coast and descending from the mountains these plants were only 
in a measure retracing their steps to places where they formerly occupied the 
ground, and from which they had been ousted by the Steppe-plants. In other 
words, before the reign of the Steppe-flora of the Black Sea was established in the 
valleys and lowlands of Central Europe another flora lived there which closely 
resembled that which we now call the Baltic flora. No approximate estimate can 
be given of the length of time, previous to the immigration of Steppe-plants, during 
which the Baltic flora was in possession of the tract of country thus destined to fall 
a second time under its dominion; but it has been established beyond question that- 
it was not as yet upon the scene at the period of the greatest prevalence of glaci«^ i s 
in Central Europe, and that its first immigration cannot have taken place until after 
the retreat of the large glaciers. 

At the epoch when glaciers attained their maximum dimensions the places now 
covered by the forests of Pines and Firs, which are so characteristic of the Baltic 
flora, and by vast scrubs of heaths and broom, were occupied by low Alpine plants 
which may for the sake of brevity be spoken of collectively as an Alpine Flora. 
Formerly botanists were of opinion that this wonderful flora spread southwards like 
a flowing stream from the Arctic Regions at the epoch in question. This view is not, 
however, in harmony with more recent discoveries. It was based on the erroneous 
assumption that the flora of the Arctic Regions was the same as that of the alpine 
regions of Central and Southern Europe. When we compare the Arctic and the 
Alpine floras' merely by means of their records in books and herbaria, it does indeed 
look as if the closest relationship existed between the two: for a not inconsiderable 
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number of species belong to both floras, and are only lacking at the present day in 
the broad ti*act interposed between the Alps and the Arctic Regions. But of these 
species common to both floras the majority are distinguiriied in the Alps by their 
rarity, and only grow on particular spots here and there on black earth or peat, or 
dose to cold flings. Many must be the botanists who have rambled year after 
year over the Alps collecting flowers without ever coming across such species as 
Scunyifrciga cemudf Betula naTia, Jwticus o/rctiousy and Junovs cdstomeus, which are 
common in arctic areas of vegetation but very rare in the Alps, though they may 
have dimbed all the summits high and low, and seardied the ^pst secjuestered 
valleys, and, moreover, may possess a thorough knowledge of Alpine vegetation. 
Similarly, when a Botanist, who has acquired on the spot an accurate knowledge of the 
Arctic Flora, pays his first visit to the Alps an entirely new world meets his gaze. Not 
only is the number of species indigenous to alpine regions much larger than that 
found in the extreme north, but the two floras differ widely in their composition. 
The very species which are of most common occuiTence in the Alps, and which con- 
stitute the ground-work of the communities characteristic of that region, are alien 
to the Arctic Flora. Such are the extensive meadows of Grasses and Sedges, the low- 
growing forests of Mountain Pines, Alders, and Dwarf Medlars, the scrub of Alpine 
Roses (Rhododendrons), and the carpet of prostrate woody plants (Bhmrmua pvmila, 
Daphne striata^ Salix retusa, S. Jacquiniana\ besides many other species which 
are peculiarly adapted to a substratum of rock or debris, and constitute one of the 
chief glories of the Alps. To this category we must also add the particular plants 
which, next to the Alpine Roses, are the most commonly recognized representatives 
of the Alpine flora, viz. Valeriana celtica, Meum Mutellina, Primula Awricvla, 
Artemisia MtUellina, Onaphalium Leontopodium (the Edelweiss). The alpine 
species of more than 50 genera do not grow at all in the arctic regions, and in the 
case of many other genera, though both districts possess a few of the species in 
common, it is just those which are peculiarly characteristic of the Alpine Flora that 
one seeks for in vain in the extreme north. It would thus be absurd to suppose 
that such a flora has migrated from the arctic regions to the Alps, and there is much 
more reason for concluding that the scanty flora of the arctic region was m part 
derived from the high mountain areas of more southern latitudes. 

Researches into the subject of the distribution of Alpine species and of the genera 
to which they belong have revealed the fact that some alpine plants occur also in the 
higher parts of the Carpathians, in the Caucasus, in the Altai Mountains, and even in 
the Himalayas, whilst others are found in the Abruzzi and the Balkans, and upon these 
data might be based the hypothesis that the alpine flora was derived from the east 
and south, migrated in the Diluvial Period from the Himalayas, the Caucasus 
or the Abruzzi to the Eastern Alps. But the same facts might equally well lead any 
one who made a wmilftr investigation of the Alpine flora of the Caucasus or the 
Hiu^ayas to infer that the plants in question had travelled thither from the Alps. 
I b^eve that all such hypotheses involve one in a circle, and bring one no nearm: to 
the goal If we wish to solve the question as to what was the place of origin of 
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the plants which took possession of the ground whence glaciers and snow-fields 
retreated after the great diluvial ice-age, it is not necessary to look so far afield. 
We need only bear in mind that in the period preceding that in which the glaciers 
attained their maximum size in the higher mountains of the Alps, a flora^must have 
existed there, and that this flora would have been forced down from the higher to 
the lower parts of the mountains and into the sub-alpine regions by the climatic 
vicissitudes which occasioned the glacial condition. In the Tertiary Period the 
diminution of temperature accompanying an increase of elevation was doubtless not 
materially different from what it is at the present day. The general relief of the 
Alps was the same in the Miocene period as it is now; also in the Eocene period, and 
even in the more recent portions of the Cretaceous period the Alps were already a 
considerable mountain legion including probably some high peaks. The Limestone 
Alps had their ^ords, and the Central Alps were deeply cut into by cross valleya 
The vegetation clothing the lower slopes could not be the same as that of the higher 
regions, but, as at the present day, there must have been several floras situated one 
above the other. Glaciers must have existed in a latitude of from 46** to 48** at on 
elevation of 3000 metres in the highest depressions in the mountains, and that at so 
small a distance as 60 kilometres from the sea-coast, and subject to a yearly variation 
in temperature of 8**-10** Centigrade; and even though woods of Laurels and Myrtles 
flourished m the latter part of the Miocene period of South-eastern Europe on the 
spurs of the Alps on the margin of the Wiener Becken, that does not exclude the 
possibility of an Alpine flora having developed simultaneously on the snow moun- 
tains of that neighbourhood, and on the Bax-alp and the Hochschwab (in the 
• mountains of Northern Styria). The Camiola Schneeberg to the north of the Gulf 
of Fiume aflbrds quite suflicient proof that even a mountain of only 1800 metres 
may harbour Laurels and Evergreen Oaks at its feet, whilst alpine vegetation 
flourishes on its summits. 

The fossil remains of the Miocene flora that are known to us were all discovered 
in lowland places, and they therefore only represent the plants belonging to gently 
undulating ground or growing on quite low mountains, and no inferences can be 
drawn from them as to the nature of the vegetation of the higher regions. I think 
that we may fairly deduce the conclusion that the majority of the alpine species 
lived on the heights of the Alps as long ago as in the Miocene period, and that the 
Alpine Flora though repeatedly forced down to lower levels, always returned again. 
As a matter of course the composition of the Alpine Flora underwent many changes 
in the process. The partial intermixture of species belonging to adjacent floras 
with the alpine species, which must inevitably have taken place in the course of 
these displacements, led to inter-crossing and consequently to the production of 
new species, whereof a proportion were no doubt adapted to the altered climatic 
conditions and capable of preserving their existence. On the other hand, many 
of the species which already inhabited the Alps in the Miocene Period have died 
out there or have only survived at isolated spots of limited area, as, for instance, 
WuLfenia Ca/rimihiaca (see p. 882) in Carinthia, and Bhizdbatrya aJI/pim on the 
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Faaw Alps in TyxdL This holds especiaUy in the case of the majority of those 
q^es which belong both to the present Arctic Flora and to the present Alpine 
Morfc Let ns snppose the Alpine Flora driven as far as the North of Germany at 
the time of the greatest distribution of the diluvial glaciers. Extensive gladers had 
also advMced far to the south from the north, and had caused a displacement of the 
flora indigenous to the Scandinavian Mountains in the Tertiary period as far to the 
south as Northern Germany. Thus the floras of the north and of the Alps must 
have met there, and when later the climate again became milder a retreat of the 
immigrants took place on the one side towards the north, on the ot^er side towards 
the Alpe, On this occasion some species which previously did not occur in the 
Scandinavian Mountains travelled northward, and some hitherto unknown in the 
Alps travelled into the Alps. To that epoch must be ascribed the introduction into 
Germ^ of several Arctic species, e.g. Alsvne strieta, Samfraga Hiroulm, Pedi- 
ouUvria Soepbrum, Staiiee pwrpwrea, Salix depream, Betula humilis, and Jvmma 
siypius— which then became dispersed over the low lands lying at the foot of the 
Alps in Salzburg and Bavaria, though they did not reach the Alpine region, but 
remaiiidd behiiid on the northern border of the mountain area. 

The remarkable relations above referred to os existing between the Alpine flora 
of the Alps and those of the Carpathians, the Caucasus, the Altai, and the Himalayas, 
and also those of the Pyrenees, the Abruzzi, the Dinaric Mountains, and the Balkans 
cannot be explained by what took place in the Diluvial period. It has been 
ascertained by geologists that the first glaciation of the Alps was not more recent 
than, but was possibly even prior to, the third stage of the Miocene Period in the 
south-east of Europe, and that during that epoch there could have been no connection 
between the high mountain flora of the Alps proper and those of the Carpathians 
and the Balkans, not to speak of the mountains lying further to the east or south, 
even though the Alpine flora may have descended to a much lower level on the 
eastern side. The high mountain floras have hardly met one another either in the 
direction of east and west, or in that of north and south. If, therefore, in the 
Alps, after the retreat of the glaciers, other species joined forces with those belonging 
to the Alpine flora which returned once more to higher regions, these were species 
belonging rather to hilly lowlands. Many such species are able to endure the alpine 
climate without being injured, and they are represented even at the present day by 
large numbers of individual plants both in the lowest parts of the valleys and on 
the heights of the Alps. Thus Erica ca/meaf Qlahvla/ria cord/if olia, and BiacwteUa 
IcBvigata may be traced from the shores of the Adriatic and the banks of Lake 
Qorda, and from the less lofty heights on the border of the Wiener Becken up into 
the alpine region, and may be looked upon as representatives of the plants which 
naturalized themsdves in that region c^ter the last diluvial ice-age. 

If the kinship of the floras growing on the crests and shoulders of the high 
mountain which succeed one another from west to east and from north 

to south is not explicable from what took place in the Diluvial period, we must go 
back to on earlier when either the mountain ranges now separated from one 
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another were continuous or an intermingling and exchange of species were rendered 
possible by floral displacements occasioned by vicissitudes of climate. Before the 
influx of the flrst Miocene sea through Servia into Hungary and Austria, the 
Bakonyer Wald were joined to the Southern Limestone Alps; peaks of the height 
of the Grossglockner lifted their heads where now only low crests surmount the 
deposits of the Miocene sea, and those lofty peaks were no doubt clothed with 
an alpine flora. Similarly there was then no lack of high mountains covered with 
alpine vegetation between the Alps and the Carpathians. Geological information of 
this character is certainly of great value when it is a question of explaining the close 
relationships existing between the alpine flora of the Eastern Alps and that of the 
Carpathians; but the presence of such mountains before the Miocene Period does not 
suffice to explain the uniformity of the alpine species, the affinity existing between 
the natural gi'oups to which they belong, and the curious overlapping and interlacing 
of the boundaries of their areas of distribution on the high mountain ranges whicli 
run from west to east and from north to south. There must also have been at that 
time some impelling cause to account for the intermingling of the floras in question, 
^ and for the displacement of their boundaries. The only phenomena which can be 
presumed to meet the case are alterations of climate of so drastic a nature as to 
cause a simultaneous descent — and subsequently again a simultaneous return — of 
the alpine species belonging to the two mountain-chains. These climatic changes 
must have been the same as those which culminated in the successive formation and 
advance and subsequent retreat of glaciers in those of the mountains which were 
lofty enough and of suitable conformation. 

In the most widely different strata of our earth's crust, deposits occur which are 
to all appearance moraine-debris, and are looked upon as glacial deposits by every 
unbiassed geologist. There is, therefore, good ground for the hypothesis that an 
alternate advance and retrogression of glaciers has taken place not only in the 
Diluvial period, but also in the Tertiary period, and generally in all the periods dis- 
tinguished by geologists. In my opinion the periodical return of a cold, wet climate, 
manifested in suitable localities by an increase of glaciers, has everywhere and in 
every age been the cause of migrations, and indirectly of inter-crossing, the formation 
of new species and the extinction of old ones; and I think that, so for as it goes, it 
accounts for the displacements, modifications of type, and other changes undergone 
by the various fioras in successive geological periods. Mountains have played an 
important part in this history. They are able to produce an inexhaustible supply 
of plants ever re^y to colonize less elevated regions down to the plains below, for 
their slopes are the camping-ground of plants adapted to every kind of climate. 
When a slight diminution of temperature occurs, the denizens of the lower forest 
region spread over the plains; a more considerable access of cold impels the plants 
of the upper forest-region to become the invaders, and so on until it comes to the 
turn of the vegetation which subsists dose to the limit of perpetual snow, where the 
snow vanishes for only about 50 days each year. And, just as on occasion of a fall 
in temperature, the plants gradually descend the mountain sides and dispen^ them- 
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selves over the lowlands, so also if the temperature rises they are able to retire to 
the heights again. No more need be said to show that the advance and retreat of 
vegetation has taken place, and does still take place, pwri poem with the growth 
and melting away of glaciers. 

Very various notions concerning the cause of the periodical return of an ice-age 
have prevailed from time to time. Several prominent experts of the present day 
believe that alterations in the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit are the cause of the 
phenomenon. When the eccentricity increases the earth’s surface is considerably 
cooled, and as the eccentricity diminishes the heat increases. A period of great 
eccentricity must have begun about 240,000 years before our era «a ^d have lasted 
16,000 years. Similarly the gi-eat eccentricity whicli existed 860,000 and 2,500,000 
years before our era must have brought about repeated glaciation. By others on 
alteration of the position of the pole is considered to be the cause of the phenomenon 
in question. Much may no doubt be urged against this explanation, but several 
phenomena in the plant-world are more easily reconciled with it than with any 
other. One example of these is the existence of lofty plants with large foliage in 
the Arctic region during the Miocene, Cretaceous, and Carboniferous periods, as is 
proved by the discovery of numbers of fossil remains. In the Miocene and Cretaceous 
periods. Tulip-trees, Magnolias, Limes, Planes, Bread-fruit trees, and Water-lilies 
flourished in North Greenland, Qrinnell Land, Iceland, and Spitzbergen. None of 
these plapts can live there now, for the two following reasons. Firstly, the con- 
ditions in respect of solar illumination which obtain there would not permit of their 
healthy development; and, secondly, there is not sufficient warmth to enable them 
to grow hardily. Since the most eminent geologists of the day have declared 
against the idea of the interior of the earth being in a fiery, molten condition it will 
not do to attribute to that source the high temperature necessary for great Planes, 
Magnolias, and Bread-fruit trees to flourish in such high latitudes. On the other 
hand, the presence of large-leaved Angiospermous trees in North Greenland, 
Grinnell Land, Iceland, and Spitzbergen would be satisfactorily explained if it 
were assumed that the spot which now forms the North Pole — and with it the 
whole region now called Arctic —then occupied a different position relatively to the 
earth’s orbit, and consequently received a different amount of light and heat. 

As regards the history of plants prior to the Eocene and Cretaceous periods no 
data are afforded by the investigation of the distribution of living plants, and we 
are thrown b ack on the fossil remains derived from those older periods. These are 
unfortunately comparatively scanty, and they no doubt represent but a small 
proportion of the species which lived before the Cretaceous period. Two conclusions 
may, however, clearly be drawn from these remains, viz.: firstly, that no single main 
division existed at that time which is not still represented at the present day; and, 
secondly, that some very conspicuous genera of particular groups have died out and 
been replaced by other genera of the same groups. Specially noticeable in this 
connistion ore the tree Club-mosses of the Carboniferous period and the Calomite^ 
species of Horse-tail which must have formed extensive forests in the Carboniferous 
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periods. The ocourrence of these curious CaJsmites of the Caxbomferous period 
strikes one most when they are found in localities where the ground is now occupied 
by low herbs. Mosses, and Lichens, and is covered with snow for three-quarters of 
each year, as is the case in Nova Zembla, Spitsbergen, and Bear Island. In the 
region of the Alps, too, we encounter spots where this surprising phenomenon is 
again presented. One of the most remarkable is the upland valley in the Tyrol 
known as the GschnitzthaL I have for many years passed the summer months in 
that valley, and it is there that the greater part of this Natural History of Plants 
has been written. The house which I occupy stands at an elevation of 1215 metres 
above the sea-level, and is built upon a diluvial moraine in the middle of the valley. 
The glaciers which made the moraine have retreated 15 kilometres, and now form 
the head of the valley, On its ddbris, dating from the Diluvial period, now grow 
Firs and Pines, Junipers and Heather, all of which are members of the Baltic Flora 
Six hundred metres higher up, arboreal growth ceases and the sides and shoulders 
of the mountains are clothed alternately with extensive Alpine meadows and scrubs 
of Alpine Rhododendrons and carpets composed of Azalea pro<nmhen8 and of creeping 
Dwarf Willows. On the Steinacherjoch, one of the neighbouring ridges, at an 
elevation of 2200 metres above the sea-level, the ground consists of dark fissured 
slabs of schist, covered with Lichens and Mosses, and here and there overgrown also 
by Saxifrages and Primulas. If one of these slabs be split open, the inside is found 
to bear the impress of giant Calamites and Ferns of the Carboniferous period. 
What an endless series of changes must the vegetation have undergone since the 
time when groves of Calamites flourished here. Over and over again has the place 
wherein they now repose been turned into the bed of a sea wherein were constructed 
the coral reefs which now surmount the dark ancient schist in the form of pale grey 
dolomitic peaks. Forest after forest of Coniferous or of Angipspermous trees has 
spread its shade over the spot for a time and then passed away. Huge tracts of 
ice have filled the entire valley, and upon the ddbris of the moraines deposited by the 
glaciers in their progress now rests a carpet of Primulas, Saxifrages, and Gentians. 

" Ebbe und Flut— bo wechselt der Tod und das blUhende Leben, 

Blumen pflaazet die Zeit auf das vergeBsene Grab.” 
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AbBcission, the natnral eatting off of members hy 
ineane of a layer of separation. 

AbscisB-layer, a layer of separation. See above. 

Acaulescent, stemless, or apparently so. 

Accrescent, applied to the parts connected with the 
flower, as the calyx, Ac., wliioh increase in size 
after flowering. 

Aceroas, Alex. Braun’s term for the Coniferm. 

Achene, a dry indehiscent 1 -celled 1 -seeded fruit. 

Achlamydeoua, used of flowering plants which have 
no calyx or corolla. 

Acicular, bristle- or needle-shaped. 

Acotyledones, old term (Do Jussieu) for non-flower- 
ing plants. 

Acramphibrya, Endlicher’s term for Dicotyledons 
and (jlyxnnosperms, regarded as plants growing 
both at the apex and at the sides. 

Acrobrya, Endlicher’s term for plants growing at 
the apex only. 

Acrocarpous, said of Mosses which produce their 
fruit (sporogonia) at the tips of their shoots. 

Acrodromous. Soe vol. i. p. 638, fig. 160^ 

Actinomorphic, applied to flowers which may be 
divided vertioaUy into similar halves through two 
or more planes. 

Aculei, slender, rigid prickles, growing from the 
bark, as in the Rose. 

Adhesion, the union of parts normally separate. 

Adnate, congenitally united or grown together. 

Adventitious buds, buds produced out of their 
regular order. 

^cidium, in Uredinem, a cup-like collection of spores 
which are budded off from the base of the cup. 

Estivation, the folding of the ports of a flower in 
the bud. 

Aggregate fruit, a fruit formed the crowding 
together of distinct carpels ; the product of a single 
gynoBoeum when that gynceceum is apocarpous. 

Aggregation, the condition of extreme activity of 
the stalk-cells of the tentacles of a Drosera-leaf, 
resulting from mechaniaal or chemical stimulation. 

Akinetes, in Green Algse, are single cells of the 
thallus, whose original widls thicken, and which 
separate from the rest of the thallus; they corre- 
spond to the cUamydospores of Fungi. 

Alse, descriptive term applied to the two lateral 
membras or wings of a papilionaceous corolla. 

Albumen, any form of nutritive matter stored within 
the seed and abmit the emhoyo. 

Albuminous, containing albumen, as in the seeds of 
grain. Palms, Ac. 

Aleurone-grains, grains of nitrogenous food-material 
frequently stored in the reserve-tissuea of seeds. 

Alga,' a chTorop h yn- oo"*M"™g member of the Thallo- 
ph]^ ; one of the plants the best known of whi(^ 
ore called Sea-weeds. 


Alliance, a group of allied families or orders. 

Amentaceous, having amenta or catkins ; consisting 
of or resembling a catkin. 

Amentum, a catkin. Bee Catki^, 

Amceboid movements, constant changtv of shape 
resembling those of the ''Proteus animalcule” 
Amoeba. 

Amphibious, said of plants such as can live either in 
the water or in the air. 

Amphibrya, Endlicher's term for the Monocoty- 
ledons. 

Ampbicarpium, an archegonium when it persists, 
after fertilization, as a fruit envelo^ie. 

Amphigastria, in Liverworts : certain small scales or 
leaves on the ventral side of the oophyte generation. 

Amphigonium, used sometimes by Kemer as a 
synonym for archegonium. 

Amplexicaul, nearly surrounding or clasping the 
stem : used of the leaf base in certain cases. 

Amylum, starch. 

Anaphyte, an old term of the nature-philosophers 
by which the }x>teuiia1 independence of every 
branch or shoot was indicated. 

Anastomose, to inosculate or run into each other; 
to communicate with each other like arteries and 
veins. 

Anatomy, the intimate structure of plants. 

Anatropous, said of that form of ovule in which, 
although the nucellus is straight, the micropyle is 
bent down to the ^iut of attachment of the funicle, 
and in which the body of the ovule is united to the 
funide, which latter structure is known as the 
raphe. 

AndroBLium, the collective term for the stamens of 
a flower. 

Androgonidia, the cells which in Volvox give rise to 
spermatOEoida 

Androspores, name given to the particular Eoospores 
which in CEdogonium give rise to miniature plants, 
termed dwarf-males. 

Anemophilous, applied to flowen whose pollen is 
conveyed by the agem^ of wind; having flowers 
fertilized wind-lwrne pollen. 

Animalcule, a vague term applied to small motile 
organisms in water. 

Anisogametes, sexual cells, which show a differen- 
tiation into male and female. 

Annulus, (1) in Agarics: the ting which often remains 
round the stalk (stipe), and was originally attached 
to the edge of the pileus ; the remains of the ffdwn 
nartialei (2) in the Moss-capsulo: the ring of odls 
which brings about the throwing-off of the opercu- 
lum; (3) in the Fern-sporangium: a conspicuous 
row of cells running vertioally, ol^uely, Ac., around 
the Bporangium, by the oontraction of which dehis- 
cence takes place. 

Anophyta, Endlicher's term for the Musdnen. 
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Anther, the poniniferous put of a stamen ; 'the aao 
or cavity in which the pollen is oontained. 

Antheridium, a male sexual organ, usually producing 
motile flpermatoBoids. 

Anthocyanin, a purple sap-pigment frequent in 
foliage and flowers. 

Anthol3rsi8, literally a "loosened” flower, ia a 
flower in which the various parts have become mote 
or less foliacious, and from which inferences can be 
drawn as to the morphological nature of the com- 
ponent parts. 

Antboph3rta, Alex. Braun’s name for the Phanero- 
gamia. 

Anthoxanthin, the yellow pigment of flowers and 
fruits. 

Antipodal cells, a group of three cells at the ohala- 
sal end of the embr^-sac of Angiosperms. 

Apetalse, Dicotyledons destitute of a corolla. 

Aplanoroore, a non-motile asexual reproductive cell 
of the Green Alges. 

Apocarpous, said when the carpels of a gynoeceum 
are separate. 

Apophysis, a swelling under the base of the theca in 
some Mosses. 

Apothecium, the disc-like receptacle of an Asoomy- 
cetous Fungus. 

^ Arbor, a tree. 

Arbuscula, a little or dwarf tree. 

Archegonium, in the higher G^togams the fla^- 
shaped female sexual organ with neck and venter, 
the latter containing an egg-cell, the former canal- 
oe^ 

Arehesporium, a cell or group of oeUa from whi<di 
spore mother-ceUs are pr^uced. 

Archichlamydeae, a large group of Dicotyledoiu^ 
including the old groups Polypetalaa and Incom- 
plete. 

Areolated, muked with little areas; divided into 
small areas by interoecting lines. 

Aril, an investment to a seed which arises after ferti- 
lization. It is usually succulent. 

Arthrospore, a form of spore produced in the Schizo- 
mycetcs by the segmentation of the tubes into colls. 

Arundinaceous, reed-like. 

Ascidiform, like a pitcher; pitcher-shaped. 

Ascidium, a pitcher; an appendage somewhat re- 
sembling a pitcher. See Pitcher, 
i Ascus, a form of sporangium characteristic of certain 
Fungi. It is generally tubular and contains eight 
spores^ the ascospores. 

Ash, the inorganic residue which is left after a plant 
has been bimed. 

Assimilation, as used here, the building of a plant- 
substance from the nutriment of the environment. 
Often restricted to the manufacture of carbo-hydrate 
from carbonic acid and water. 

Asyngamic, used of plants which are prevented from 
intercrossing by the fact of their non-simultaneous 
periods of flowering. Nearly related species can 
thus inhabit the same spot without hybrids ever 
being formed. 

** Attire ”, an archaic term, applied by Grew to the 
stamens. 

Auricle, an ear-shaped appendage. 

Autogamy, aelf;pollination, ultimately self-fertiliza- 
tion. 

Autonomous movements, qmntaneous; originating 
from inherent tendenqr. 


Auxospore, the reproductive cell of a Diatom. Sea 
voL iL p. 620. 

Awn, a bristle-like a|^>endage, eqiecaaUy in the 
glumes of Grasses. 

Axis, essentially the stem. The root is also an axis.' 

Azygospore, term given to the “zygospore” when 
it IS formed parthencgenetioally with conjugation. 

Bacterium, one of the mioro-org^uusms oonoemed in 
putrefaction : a term rather v^ely applied to any 
member of the Sohizomyoetes. 

Barbs, the retrorse appendages of bristles, or the 
teeth on leaf -margins. 

Bark, the usually hard outer investment of a peren 
nial stem (or root) which has arisen in connection 
with a cork-camltium ; actually it includes the 
products of the cork-cambium and whatsoever is 
external to it. 

Basidium, a oeU from which spores or oonidia are 
produced by a process of abstriction. 

Bast, inner bark; a special tissue: the 

phloem — includes sieve-tubes and other non-har- 
dened phloem-elements; hard-beutt the thickened 
prosenohymatous elements or bast-fibres. 

Bastard, a term sometimes given to a hybrid. 

Bedeguar, name given to the mossy red galls on 
the common Wild Rose. 

Berry, a fruit the whole perioaip of which is succulent. 

Bilabiate, two-Upped. 

Bizzaria, a fruit, part Orange, part Citron. See voL 
iL p. 669. 

Blendling, a name mven to a hybrid arising by the 
croBsing of “ races ’ . 

Blossom, cf. vol. ii. p. 71. 

Brachydodromous, used of leaf-veins. Bee vol. i. 
p. 630. 

Bract, a leaf subtending a flower. 

Bract-scale, the lower member of the duplex scale 
of the female cone of Fine, Fir, Ac. 

Break back, a term used by gardeners to convey the 
idea of reversion. Thus flowers break back or revert 
to an ancestral type. 

Bud, the as yet unexpanded rudiment of a shoot ; it 
comprehends both axial and foliar portions. 

Bulb (bulbus), a bud consisting of an abbrevisited axi» 
with fleshy scale-leaves in which food-material is 
stored. Usually subterranean. 

Bulbil, a deciduous bud, usually formed on an aerial 
part of a plant. Occasionally used for a little bulb. 

Callus, the healing tissue which doses up the wounda 
of plants. The same term is given to a mucilaginous 
sutetance which arises on the sieve-j^tes of the 
sieve-tubes, closing them. The latter is of <^rw 
quite a different structure, and to distinguish it 
from the former may be called eoZZow. 

Calyptra, the hood which is raised up on the sporo- 
gonium of a Moss. It is the rupturra upper portion 
of the archegonium. 

Calyx, the outer whorl of the perianth, consisting of 
sepals. 

Cambiform cells, cells resembling cambium cells; 
thin-walled, tapering cells found in the phloem bc- 
companying the neve-tubes^ oompanion-oellA 
bast-fib^ 

Cambium, a layer of tissue formed between the wo(d 
and the Ixurk, and consisting partly of nascent wood, 
partly of nascent bark. 
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Cfttnpylodromout, apuAiod to the meiwiftr in which 
veina we distribated. See vol. i p. 633, fig. 160*. 

CampylmropouB, used of ui ovule or seed in which 
the nucelluB, with its integuments, is bent so that 

‘ the apex is brought near to the point of attachment 

.Canker, a vagim term applied to the disease or Fungus 
which attacks plants and nuses slow decay. 

Capillitium, the thread-like lUbres, often united into 
a reticulum, which are developed within the spores 
of Myxomycetes and many Gasteromycetes. 

Capitulum, a head or globular cluster of sessile 
^wers. 

Caprificataon, the custom of hanging branches of the 
i^d Fig in the cultivated trees so os to ensure pol- 
lination by means of the gall-insccts thus introduced. 

Caprificus, the uncultivated male form of the com- 
mon Fig. 

Capsule, a dry, dehiscent fruit. 

Carobe di Giude, Turpentine Gall-apple, produced 
on Pistacia Lentiscus by a Pemphigi^ 

Carpel; a single-celled ovary or seed-vessel, or a single 
of an ovary or soed-vessel together with what 
belongs to that ceU ; it may be regarded as a modi- 
fied leaf. 

Carpium, or Carp, the oogonium modified by fertili- 
zation, which remains as an envelope around the 
embiyo. Cf. vol. ii. p. 47. 

Carpo-ascl, the more complex Ascomycetous Fungi 
except the Exoascacese. 

Carpophylla, the carpels. 

Caruncle, a localized outgrowth of the seed-coat ; a 
sort of ariL 

Caryophyllaceous, appertaining to the Pink family. 

Caryopsis, an indehiscent one-seeded fruit, in which 
the thin seed-coat adheres to the pericarj^i, as in all 
cereal grains. 

Catapult-fruits, fruits in which the disjiersal of the 
see^ or fruit-segments is due to the elastic reaction 
of the resilient peduncles or pedicels. 

Catkin, a pendulous infiorescence bearing flowers of 
one sex only ; an amentum. 

Caudex, a trunk or unbranched stem. 

Caudex colutnnaris, an erect columnar stem, as in 
Palm-trees. 

Caulescent, having an obvious stem rising above the 
ground. 

Cauline, appertaining to the stem. 

Caulis, the stem or stalk. 

Caulis herbaceus, a herbaceous stem. 

Caulis suffruticosus, a suffruticosc stem; the stoui 
of an under-shrub. 

Caulome, a stem-structure, or the stem-like portion 
of a plant. 

Cecidium, a gall or hypertrophy on a plant-member, 
due to the stimulating action of an insect or Fungus. 

Cell, the structural unit in the formation of plants; 
one of the individualized portions of which plants 
are built up. 

Cell-membrane, the cell-wall. 

Cell-plate, used here of aggregates of cells in one 
plane. 

Cell-sap, the watery fluid contained in a cell. 

Cellular, consisting of cells. Sometimes used of 
plants which are destitute of vessels. 

Cellulose, a carbo-hydrate of which cell-membranes 
are composed ; the essential constituent of cell- walls. 

Centrifugal, a term applied to such inflorescences us 
develop from the centre outwards. 

VOL.U. 


Centripetal, a term applied to such inflorescenoes as 
develop from without inwards. 

Cephalonion gall, a sao-like gall joined to the leaf 
by a narrow neck. 

Ceratonion gall, a hollow, thick-walled, hom-like 
gall, belonging to the series of Mantle-galls. 

Chalaza, the part of an ovule where nucellus and 
integuments cohere ; the base of the nucellus. 

Chalazogamic, applied to fertilization in flowering 
plants via the ohalaza and not by the raiorupyle, €.y. 
m the HazeL 

Chlamydospore, the reproductive organ in some 
Fungi. 

Chloranthy, the production of green flt)wcr8 ; a sup- 
poi^ reversion of floral stspetures to a primitive 
foliar condition. 

Chlorenchyma, a term sr^metimes givtm to a groe.n. 
chlorophyU-eontainiug tissue. 

Chlorophyll, the ordinary green pigment of plants 
which is the agent in the pi-ocess of cor^n assimi- 
lation. 

Chlorophyll - corpuscles, protoplasmic bodies distinct 
from, yet imbedded in, the general cell-protoplosni 
of the gi'eeu parts of plants. The chlorophyll is 
restricted to these corpusi'les. 

Chromatophore, a general term for any protoplasmic 
body containing a pigment. Chlorophyll-coipuscles 
are chroinatophores. 

Chromosomes. See FtbriZg. 

Cilia, delicate protoplasmic filaments serving as organs 
of locomotion, as in zoosisires, &c. 

Cincinnus, a form of cymose infiorescence, a one-sided 
(^me. 

Cirrhus capreolus, a term for stem -tendrils, t.e. 
branch-tendrils and flower-stalk tendrils. 

Cirrhus costalis, a projecting or oxcurreut midrib, 
modified as a tendril. 

Cirrhus foliaris, a leaf modified as a tendril. 

Cirrhus peduncularis, a flower-stalk modified as a 
tendril. 

Cirrhus petiolaris, a petiole or leaf-stalk modified 
as a tendril. 

Cirrhus radicalis, a root modified as a tendril. 

Cirrhus rameaneus, a tendril which is a modified 
braach. 

Cirrhus stipularis, a tendril which is a metamor- 
phosed stipule. 

Cladodes, leaf-like branches. See PhyUodade. 

Clamp-cells, here used for the papilla-like cells by 
which an epiphytic root adheres to the substratum. 

Class, the highest grade or division of plants in tho 
system of Linnaeus. In our system a class is sub- 
ordinate to a phylum, and the classes are subdivided 
into alliances. 

Clavate, club-shaped. 

Claw, a name given to the stalk of a petal. 

Cleistogamic, -ous, a term applied to the inconspi- 
cuous flowers produced by many plants. Theso 
flowers do not open, and are self -pollinated (autoga- 
mous). 

Cob, a term applied to the spike on which Maizo 
grows. 

Coenobe, or Ccenobium, a colony of separate organ- 
isms united by a common investment, e.g. Volvox. 

Coherent, used of the union of similar members. 

Cohort, a group of families or orders which are 
nearly related to one another ; is used here as syno- 
nymous with Alliance. 
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Collective fruit, a fruit in which the products of a 
number of Hparate flowers become so crowded to- 
gether as to appear os though they had arisen from 
a single flower, as the Fine-apple. Gf. Aggregatt 
fruit. 

CoUenchyma, a living tissue^ consisting of prism- 
shaped cells whose angles are much thickene<L It 
is a form of mechanic^ tissue. 

Colony. See voL i p. 686. 

Columella, in Musoineffi, the sterile tissue in the 
centre of the sporogonium around which the spore- 
layer is formed. 

Column, the body formed as a result of fusion of 
stamens with style, as in Orchid flowers. 

Conceptacle, the indosiug cavity in which the sexual 
orgami are produced in the Fucaces. 

Cone, the aggregate of crowded scales which bear 
ovules or pollen-sacs in the Gymnosperms ; applied 
also to the sporangiferoua branches in many Yas^ar 
Ciyptogams. 

Conidium, in Fungi, a propagative asexual body. 

Conifer, a plant producing cones; one of the ConiferGe. 

Conjugation, tho union of two gametes (or sexual 
cells), the resulting organism being called a zygote. 

Conjugation-canal, the bridge which is formed 
between conjugating cells of Spirogyra, &c., and by 
a which impregnation is effected. 

Connate, united congenitally. 

Conopodium, a conical receptacle (used of flowers). 

Contorted seativation, used when the corolla appears 
spirally twisted, the petals being so arranged that 
one margin is external to a neighbouring ])etal 
whilst the other is internal to the jjetal on the other 
side. 

Contractile cells, in the anther, form a layer in its 
wall ; their membranes are peculiarly thickened, and 
by their hygroscopic contractions the anther opens. 

Convolute, applied to a leaf which is rolled up longi- 
tudinally in tbo bud. 

Cordate, heart-shaped, as a leaf. 

Corm, a bulb-like fleshy stem or base of a stem ; a 
solid bulb as in Crocus, Colchicum, &c. 

Cormus. See foot-note, vol. i. p. 665. 

« Corolla, the inner whorl of the perianth, comp<Msed of 
petals. 

Corona, in Nardssu^ &c., a series of h'gular struc- 
tures on petals, which may be either free or united 
together. It gives the appearance of an additional 
floral whorl 

Corpuscle, a little mass of protoplasm which though 
imbedded in the general protoplaan of the cell is 
nevertheless an independent body, e.g. chlorophyll- 
corpuscle. 

Corpusculum (of Asclepiad pollinium), the little body 
connecting the pollen-massos and by means of which 
they become attached to insects. 

Cortex, the portion of a stem or root external to the 
vascular tissues. 

Coiymbus, or Corymb, a flat-topped inflorescence 
belonging to the centripetal or indefinite series. 

Cosmic dust, the minutely divided inorganic particles 
suspended in the higher strata of the atmosphere ; 
not necessarily of extra-terrestrial origin. 

Cosmopolitan plants are such as range almost over 
the entire globs ; in contrast to plants that flourish 
only in a certain locality {endemto plants). 

Cotyledons, seed-leaves ; the first leaf or leaves of 
an embryo. 


Craspedromou^ used of the lateral veias of a leaf 
which run undivided from midrib to margin. 

Crateriform, goblet- or cup-shaped. 

Crenate, said of a toothed leaf-margin, the teeth being 
rounds ; scalloped. 

Cross-fertilization, the fertilization of an egg-cell 
by a male cell borne on another individual ; fertili- 
zation of the ovules of one flower the pdlen from 
another individual. OccaaionaUy used in error in 
the text for cross-pollination (which see). Many 
authors use the term as synonymous with cross- 
poUination, but the practice is not good. 

Cross-pollination, the deposition on a stigma of 
pollen which has been brought from another flower. 
Cross-pollination, though probably leading to cross- 
fertilization, is not synonymous with this term. 

Cniciferdus, “cross-bearing", having cross-shaped 
flowers: us^ of the characteristically flowered family 
Crudfene. 

Cryptogamia, includes all plants exclusive of Flower- 
ing Plants: opposed to Phanerogamia, An old 
term, persisting from times when the reproductive 
processes of these plants were less well-known than 
to-day. 

Crystalloid, a crystal-like mass of proteid; a common 
form under which proteids are stored. 

CulmuB, or Culm, the jointed and usually hollow 
stem of Grasses and similar plants. 

Cupule, the bract-like cup which incloses the nut or 
nuts in many Amentiferte it is the husk of the 
hazel-nut, the cup of the acorn, the prickly envelope 
of the Spanish chestnut, Ac. 

(!^ut, a term applied to the lobing of leaf-blades; 
incised; cleft. 

Cuticle, a continuous film on tho surface of a plant, 
formed of the cutinized outer surfaces of the epider- 
mal cells. 

Cyma, or Cyme, a definite or centrifugal inflores- 
cence: tile laterals grow more strongly than the 
primary axis and overtop it. 

Cyma composita, or compound cyme ; a definite or 
centrifugal inflorescence, in which the ultimate parts 
[cymoa) arc also arranged in a cymosc manner. 

Cystolith, a concretion of carbonate of lime, genor- 
aUy deposited on a little tongue or peg of cellulose 
projecting into the cells of certain plants. 

Cytoplasm, the jirotoplasmic body of a cull as '>o- 
posed to the nucleus. 

Daughter-cells, cells which arise by the division 
of any cell. 

Deciduous, non-TOrmanent: used of ports of a flower 
(petals, &C.) which fall after flowering, and of 
leaves which fall in autumn, Ac. 

Decurrent, used of leaf-blades which have their bases 
extending downward along the stem. 

Decussate, applied to leaves which are arranged 
in mirs alternately crossing each other at regular 
angW 

Definitive nucleus, the nucleus which is formed in 
the embiyo-sac ly the fusion of two, one from 
end ; the endosiierm originates from it after fertih- 
zation has taken place. 

Dehiscence, the act or mode of opening of a fruit, 
anther, spore-capsule, Ac. Ac. 

Dendritic, tree-like ; repeatedly branched. 

Denizen, an inhabitant, a plant belonging to a cer- 
tain district. Strictly (but not so um in £• 
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O.), a iduit resembliD^ a native, but suBpected of 
having been originally mtroduced. 

Dentate, of leaf margins; toothed— the teeth point- 
ing ourioardf, not forwards or backwards. 
Dermatogen, the embiyonio cellular layer at the 
apex of a stem or root from which the epidermis 
is developed. 

Deemid, one of the Oonjugatse. See vol. ii. p. 666. 
Dextrorse, used of twining plants which turn from 
west through south to east, Ac. 

Diadxomous, having a fan-like arrangement of leaf- 
veins, as in Gingko. 

Dialypetalse, plants with petals separate from one 
another (=:FolypetaUB). 

Diandria, the 2nd class of Linnean system ; includes I 
all genera with perfect flowers having two stamens. I 
Diastase, a solid, white, soluble substance found in 
Oats, Potatoes, Ac., after germination. 

Diastole, used of the rhythmic expansion of a con- 
tractile cell or vocuolo. 

Diatom, a single organism inclosed in a bivalved 
siliceous test or frustule. See vol. ii. p. 625. 
Diatomin, the brown pigment of Diatoms. 
Dichogamy, the maturing of pollen and stigma in a 
hermaphr^te flower at different times, to prevent 
self-fertilization. 

Dicotyledon, plant with twosecd-leaves or cotyledons. 
Dictyodromous, or reticulate venation, arc tenns 
applied to lateral veins of loaves which break up 
into a network before reaching the margin. 
Oidynamia, the 14th class of the Linnoan system, 
which includes flowers with four stamens, two long 
and twq short. 

Didynamous, applied to flowers liaving four stamens, 
one pair longer tlian the other. 

Dioecious, unisexual; the male and female flowers 
being on separate plants. 

Diosmosis, the transfusion of a fluid through im- 
I)erceptihle openings in a membrane. 
Diptero-cecidia, gall-structures, due to dipterous 
insects. 

Discoid, resembling a disc. 

Discomycete, any Fungus belonging to the group 
Dist;omycetes, ie. on Ascomycete in which the fruit- 
ing body is disc-shaped. 

Discomycetous, pertaining to the group of Fungi 
Discomyoetes. 

Discopodium, a disc-shaped floral receptacle. 
Disintegration, a resolution of a tissue into its con- 
stituent cells, or of any body into its constituents. 
Displacement, in whorls, applied to the sliifting of 
places of insertion of members, so that successivo 
whorls are placed immediately above one another. 
Divergence, applied to the anglo between the inser- 
tions of successive leaves on a stem. 

Divided, used of leaf-blades to express the fact that 
they are deeply lobed. 

Dormant eyes or buds, or Reserve-buds; arc buds 
which arise in the leaf-axils in the usual way, but 
which do not forthwith expand into shoots; they 
remain— often many years— until stimulated into 
activity by some special event. 

Drupaceous, of the nature of a drupe. 

Drupe, a succulent fruit with hard, stony endocaip, 
which incloses a single seed. Many-se^ed drupes 
are rare. 

Duct, a continuous tube, arising either the run- 
ning together of cells (fusion), or by the separation 


of cells, when it is lacunar in nature; a canal formed 
by a row of oells having lost their partitions. 
Dwarf-male, of CEdogonium; the little few-celled 
plant arising from an androspore which gives rise 
to the spermatozoids. It is formed adjacent to the 
oogonium. 

Ectoplasm, the pellicle-like outmost layer of proto- 
pla^ in a cell. It is clear and hyaline, and less 
fluid than the endoplasm. 

Egg-cell, or Ovum ; the female generative oelL 
Elaters, (1) in Liverwoiis, filamentous cells, with 
spiral tluckeumgs, which are present with the 
spores, and, owing to their hygtpscopicity, assist in 
their dispersal; (2) in Fr|iiisctnni, arm-hke append- 
ages of the spores, by tin' coutraotility of wliidi 
the spores become entangii;<l in groups. 

Ellipsoidal, having the form of an elliptical solid. 
Embryo, the rudimentary j^lont; in seeds, that stage 
of the young plantlet'at which the resting-stage 
sui)ervcnes. 

Embryo-cell, the cell Inirue at the distal end of the 
BUB}it'nsor, which gives rise to tlie embiyo, or to the 
greater part of it. 

Embryo-sac, the large cell m the nucellus of an 
ovule, in which the egg-cell, and ultimately the 
embryo, arises. 

Endemic, restricted to a given region or locality. 
Endophytic, living within the tissues of another 
plant, though nut ncceasanly ^larasitic upon them. 
Endoplasm, the soft, inner granular protoplasm of a 
cell. 

Endosmosis, the transmission of fluids through 
porous membranes from the exterior to the interior. 
Endosperm, the tissue produced within the embryo- 
sac of flowering plants, and which in many cases 
becomes stored with food-materials for the embryo. 
Endospores, asexual reproductive cells produced 
inside the original cells in Bacteria. 

Endothecium, in flowering plants, the layers of the 
wall of the anther internal to the exothecium. 
Ennobling, the art of transferring a branch or bud 
of one plant to another, and causing them to unite. ^ 
Entire, untoothed: applied to the leaf-margin, petals, 

Ac. 

Entomopbilous plants, such as have flowers pollin- 
ated by iiiseci agency. 

Enzyme, any of the nnorganized ferments which 
exist in seeds, as diastase, pepsin, Ac. 

Ephemeral, applied to flowers which endure only for 
a few hours or for a day ; opening but once. 

Bpicotyl, the portion of a plant above the cotyledons ; 

restricted to embryos and seedlings. 

Epidermis, that layer of cells which forms the envel- 
oping mantie of multicellular plant-bodies. It may 
be replaced in perennial plants by cork. 

Epigeal, growing above the ground. 

Epiphragm, of Mosses: the membrane remaining 
after the fall of the operculum, stretched across the 
mouth of the capsule in Polytrichaoee. 

Epiphyllous, applied to structures growing on leaves. 
Epiphytes, plants growing attached to other plants 
(or animala), but not parasitically. 

Bquitant, riding; folded around as if straddling 
over. 

Erythrophyll, a red sap-pigment frequent in foliage- 
leaves, especially in autumn. 
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Bthereal oUa, dls of wide ocouxrence in plants, and 
of various ohemical oompoaition ; to the presence of 
riiese ethereal or volatile oils are due most of the 
odours of plants. 

Bvolute, turned back. 

Exalbuminoua, applied to seeds which are destitute 
of endosperm or perispenn, the food-material being 
stored in the emoiyo itself. 

Excoriation, of glandular haue; applied to the act 
of throwing off the cuticle as a blister. 

Exfoliate, to come away in scales or flakes, as the 
bark of a tree. 

Exine. See A’xritM. 

Exogamy, riie tendency often exhibited by closely 
related g^etes to avoid pairing. 

Exosmoeie, the passage from within outwards of 
fluids through a membrane. 

Exothecium, the outmost layer or epidermis of an 
anther. 

Exatipulate, without stipules: often used (though 
erroneously) in cases where the stipules are early 
deciduous. 

Extine, the outer coat or membrane-layer of a pollen- 
grain. It is, however, internal to the perine. 

Extravasation, an escape from the proper vessels into 
surrounding tissues: used of fluids. 

Extrorse, applied to such anthers as open towards 
the outer whorls of a flower, i.e. away from the 
gynoBceum. 

Eye, of Potato, &c. ; an undeveloped bud. 

Bye-spot, in motile gametes and speimatozuids, a 
little red pigment-l^y contained usually in the 
anterior extremity, and supposed to be sensitive to 
light Cf. voL ii. p. 629. 

Fairy-ring, a phenomenon observed in meadows, and 
due to the growth of certain Fungi. Cf. vol. ii. 
p. 792. 

Fasciation, used of monstrous cxpanaionB of stems, 
which resemble several stems fus^ together in one 
plane. 

Fascicula, or Fascicle, a dense cluster of flowers, 
leaves, roots, &c. 

Father-plant, the stock from which the pollen is 
derived : used in connection with hybrids. 

Ferment, a substance produced by the protoplasm, 
which induces chemv^ change or fermentation in 
some substance without itself entering into or being 
affected by the process. 

Fertilization, the process by which the pollen reaches 
and acts upon the ovules, and results in the produc- 
tion of fruit ; impregnation. 

Fertilizing-tube, in Peronospon^ the tubular out- 
growth of the ontheridium which penetrates the 
oogonial wall and by which the male substance 
passes to the egg-celL 

Fibre, any delicate filament; also, a thick-walled 
tapering cell. 

Fibrils of nucleus; the segments into which the 
nuclear reticulum breaks up at division ; they are 
also termed ohromosomeM, 

Fibrous layer, of anther: the specially thickened 
portion of the wall which brings about dehiscence. 

Filament, the stalk of an anther. 

Filiform, slender, thread-like. 

Fimbriate, fting^ by fine subdivision of the maigfin; 
having fine, hair-like marginal processes. 

Fistular, hollow, reed-like. 


Flagellum, the whip-like prooess or filament of jnoto- 
plasm which serves as an organ of motility ; also a 
shoot sent out from the bottom of a stem, as in the 
strawberry ; a runner. 

Floccoae, composed of or bearing soft hain or wool 

Flora, the aggregate of the plant-population of any 
district; alro, the term given to a systematio descrip- 
tion of the same. 

Floral, belonging to the flower. 

Floret, a small flower in a duster or in a compact 
inflorescence, as in the Composite. 

Flower, in Phanerogams the growth which comprises 
the reproductive organs and their envelopes; a shoot 
modified for the pi^uction of spores (pollen-graiiis 
and embryo-sacs). 

Flowering glume, the outer of the two chaffy scales 
inclosing the several flowers of a grass; it is fre- 
quently awned. 

Folium fulcrans, the subtending leaf of a flower; 
a bract. 

Follicle, a monocarpellary dehiscent fruit opening 
only down the ventral suture. 

Foot, the sucker by means of which a young Fern- 
plant is temporarily attached to the prothaJlium. 

Foreign, applied to pr^llen from another flower. 

Frugivora, which live upon fruits. 

Fruit, defined vol. ii. p. 47. 

Frustule, tho siliceous valve of a Diatom. 

Frutex, a shrub. 

Fruticose, pertaining to shrubs ; shrubby. 

Fruticulus, a Uttle shrub. 

Fuliginous, having the colour of soot. 

Pundamentum, the hypocotyl, which see. 

Fungus, a cellular Giyptogam, distinguished for its 
want of chlorophyll; it is either sapropliytic or 
parasitic. 

Funicle, the stalk of an ovule or seed; a funiculus. 

Furfuraceous, scurfy; covered with bran-liko scales. 

Fusiform, spindle-shaped: applied to roots, &c., which 
taper both ways from the middle, as the rsdish. 


Qaleate, helmet-shaped; having a galea or helmet. 

Gall a vegetable excrescence produced by the deposit 
of the egg of an insect in the bark or loavra f-t 
plant; a hypertrophied growth due to some imti^- 
ing cause. 

Gametangia, cells from which gametes are developed. 

Gamete, a sexual coll. 

Geitonogamy, crossing between separate flowers 
growing on the same plant. 

Gemma, a small undeveloped shoot; a shoot-bud. 

Gemmation, the act or process of budding. 

Generative ceU, in pollen-graina, that cell which 
ultimately fertilizes the egg-cell. 

Genetic spiral, the spiral line passing through tho 
point of insertion of equivalent lateral membeis 
(leaves) on an axis in order of age from older to 
younger. 

Genus, an assemblage of species ; its name, together 
with that of the species, gives the name to tho 
plant. 

Geotropism, applied to the power or tendency oi 
some plants to grow towards the earth. 

Germcn, the ovary. 

Germination, tho act, jprooess, or result of evolving 
the embryo of a seed mto a young plant. 
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Gills, the Tsdiatmg {dates on which the basidio- 
spores of Agarics are produced. 

Glabrous, without haiis; quite smooth. 

Glandular, having the nature of a gland, bearing 


Gleba, the chambered, sporogenous layer of a Gas- 
teromyoetouB Fungus. 

Globoid, the tmv puss of magnesium and calcium 
ph<>Bphate which is often present in aleurone grains 
(which see). 

Glomerule, a oymose inflorescence formed into a 
head, as in the Globe-thistle. 

Glucoaide, a compound consisting of glucose and an 
aromatic body. 

Glumes, the chaffy, bract-like scalea on the inflores- 
cences of Grasses and Sedges. 

Goneoclinic, used of hybrids which approximate to 
one or other parent-form rather than standing mid- 
way between them. 

Graft-hybrid, a hybrid supposed to have arisen by 
budding or grafting. 


Gynandria, the 20th class of the Linnean system. 
Gf. vol. ii. p. 290. 

Gynoeceum, the carpel, or aggregate of carpels, in a 
flower ; the female portion of a flower ns a whole. 


Habitat, the natural abode of a plant. 

Haematochrome, the red pigment found in the eye- 
spots of ChlamydomonadesB and zoospores. 

Halophytes, plants which flourish on soils rich in 
salt; saltworts. 

Haulm, the stalk of a grass of any kind. 

Haustorium, the sucker of a parasitic plant. 

Herbaceous, of the colour, texture, Ac., of a herb. 

Herbal, a book of descriptions of plants with especial 
reference to their medicinal properties; horbals 
were usually copiously illustrated. 

Herbarium, a collection of dried plants systemati- 
cally arranged. (Formerly it signified an illustrated 
herbal.) 

Hermaphrodite, applied to a flower which has both 
stamens and caip^. 

Heterochromatism. Vide vol. ii. p. 669. 

Heteroecism, the act of passing through different'^ 
stages of development on different hosts ; as in|| 
Fungi. 

Heterogamous, applied to plants that bear two 
kinds of flowers which differ sexually. 

Heterogamy, the state or quality of being hetero- 
gamouB (which see); cFOSs-polliuation. 

Heteromorphism, here used to designate the various 
modifications of equivalent members in connection 
with different functions, analogous to that existing 
among the polyps of a coral. 

Heterophyllous, bearing leaves of more than one 
form on the same stem; applied especially in respect 
of foliage-leaves. 

Heterosporous, having STOres of different kinds, 
especially macrospores and microspores. 

Heterostyled, when the flowers of a plant differ in 
the relative lengtii of their styles: opposed to honw- 
9tyl^ 

Hilum, (1) of starch-grain ; the centre around which 
the atratifications are deposited ; (2) of a seed ; the 
soar or place of attachment. 

Hirsute, bearing rather stiff hairs. 

Hblosericeus, covered with fine silky hairs. 


Homochromatism. Vide voL ii. p. 669. 

Homosporous, having spores all of a kind - 
Homostyled. See ITeferoafyieii. 

Hortus vivus, an oW term for a dried collection of 
plant^ now called a lierbarium (honUs eUxnie is alwn 
used in the same sense). 

Humus, vegetable mould ; a soil largely oompobtHl of 
decaying vegetable matter. 

Hybrid, a plant resulting from the intercrossing of 
more than one species. 

Hybridization, the act of crossing different species 
and BO producing hybrids. 

Hydrophytes, plants which live in water. 

Hydrotropism, the particular ;;|nritability of plant- 
meml)eTB (especially roots) wherisby they rt>spoud by 
curvatures to moisture in the environment, turning 
towards or away from it. 

Hymenium, hymenial layer ; the spore-bearing sur- 
face of a fungal receptorie. 

Hypanthium,a term given to any special enlargement - 
of the recepta(‘le, as in the Hose. 

Hypha, the fllamentous clement of the thallus of a 
Fungus. 

Hyphodromous, used when the veins of a leaf 
run so that they ore not visible on the surface. 

Hypocotyl, the portion of the stem Ijelow the coty- 
ledons. 

Hypocrateriform, salver-shaped: used of corollas, 
Slc., which are tubular below and suddenly expand 
into a flat limb. 

Hypogeal, underground; growing beneath the surface 
of the earth. 

Hysterophyta, Rndlicher’a term for the parasitic 
flowering plants. 

Idioplasm, name applied by Nmgeli to that portion 
of the protoplasm in which the formative ^ivity 
was supposed to reside — the active, organizing 
portions of the protoplasm. 

Illegitimate union in hetorosiylod flowers. Vide 
vol. ii. p. 405. 

Imbricate mstivation. Vide vol. ii. p. 210. 

Imbricating, overlapping like the tiles of a roof. 

Incised, of leaves, cut irregularly and sharply. 

Indumentum, a hairy covering or coating. 

Indusium, the scale-like outgrowth of a Fern leaf 
enveloping the sorus. 

Inferior, (1) of the ovary; adherent to the calyx (cf. 
also vol. ii. p. 79) ; (2) of the calyx, free from the 
ovary ; (3) in rega^ to the relation of parts of 
flower to the axis ; farthest from the axis. 

Inflorescence, the mode of branching of the flower- 
bearing part of a plant; or, the actual duster of 
flowers (the common use of the term). 

Infundibuliform, Infundibular, funnel-shaped. 

Innovatio, a new-formed shoot. 

Insectivorous plants, plants which catch insects 
and absorb their juices. 

Integument, the envelope — single or double— of an 
ovule. 

Intemode, the portion of a stem between the points of 
insertion of leaves. 

Intine, the internal layer of the wall of a pollen-grain. 

Introrse, of the anther ; dehiscing towards the centre 
of the flower. 

Intussusception, the taking up by a living organism 
of new particles between those already in existence. 
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Invertin, a faimeiit which oomTerta oane-augar into 
glucose. 

Involucrml, appertaining to the involucre. 

Involucre, a circle of bracts inclosing a capitulum 
or other crowded inflorescence. 

Involute, rolled inward. 

Isogametes, equivalent gametes or sexual oeUs. 

Isoplanogametes, in Algie ; motile sexual cells which 
are equal in sue. 

Kamptodromoue. See vol. i p. 630. 

Labellum, the median member of the inner perianth- 
whorl in Orchids. 

Laciniated, cut into narrow lobes. 

Lacuna, a space, especially an intercellular space, 
originating the separation or breaking down of 

Lamella, a thin plate as in the gills of Agarics. See 
Oillt. 

Lanceolate, shaped like a lance-head; narrower 
than oblong, and tapering towards the apex. 

Latex, plant juice, often a milky juice. 

Laticiferous, containing latex. 

Leaf-axil, the angle formed by a leaf and the por- 
tion of stem immediately above its point of inser- 
tion. 

Leaves, laterally - developed members of limited 
growth, which spring in geometrical succession 
from the outer layers of tissue below the growing 
point of the stem. 

Legitimate union, in heterostyled flowers. Vitle 
vol. ii. p. 405. 

Legume, or Pod ; a monocuriiellaiy fruit dehiscing 
down both sutures. 

Lepidote, -us, beset with scurfy scales. 

Liane, Liana, a climbing plant with a woody, peren- 
nial stem. 

Libriform cells, strong, spindle-shaped cells with 
inconspicuous pittings, tUck walls, and usually 
destitute of protoplasmic contents. They occur in 
wood. 

Lichen, an organism oom];x)unded of a Fungus and an 
Alga living together symbiotically. 

Lignin, an aromatic substance (or number of sub- 
stances) present in the membrane of woody tissue. 
To it are due the characteristic properties of wood. 

Ligulate, provided with a ligule. 

Ligule, Ligula, (1) the thin scarious projection from 
^e summit of the leaf -sheath in Grasses; (2) the 
corolla of a ray-floret in the Composites ; (3) a 
tongue-like outgrowth on the leaf met with in Scla- 
gin^a and Is^tes just above the insertion of the 
sporangium. 

Linear, several times narrower than long, with the 
margins parallel. 

Linear-lanceolate, intermediate in form between 
linear and lanceolate. 

Lines of vegetation, for any species, are the lines 
obtained by joining all the places in a |;iven direc- 
tion at which that species is checked in its distribu- 
tion by climatic or other conditions ; the resultant 
figure obtained by joining all the lines of vegetation 
covers the distribution of the species in question, 
and may be farmed the line of distribution. 

Lithophytes, plants which grow on stones, and 
derive their nutriment in the main from the atmo- 
sphere. 


Liverwort, a term afqilied to any member of the 
Hepatics. 

Lobe, any division of an organ ; a rounded projeotion 
or division. 

Lodiculee, tiny scales, usually two in number, which 
occur in the flowers of Grasses, and are supposed to 
represent the perianth. 

Lomentum, a legume which separates into 1-seeded 
articulations or joints. 

Macropodous, applied to embryos in which the 
hypocotyl is enormously enlarg^, constituting the 
grater part of the embryo. 

Macrospores, used of the larger (so-called female) 
spores of heterosporous plants: opposed to mtero- 
tporta. 

Manubrium, the cell in the antheridium of Ghara- 
oete which projects inwards from the shield, and 
ultimately bears the antheridial filaments. 

Medulla, pith. 

Megagametes, used of the larger, and presumably 
female, motile sexual cells of certain Al^. 

Melliferous, honey-bearing. 

Meiicarp, one of the achene-like fragments into 
which a syncarpous, polycarpellaiy fruit (schizocarp) 
breaks up. Used especially of Umbelliferse. 

Meristem, embryonic tissue: growing cell tissue at 
the ends of young stems, roots, &;c. 

Mesophyll; the whole of the internal ground-tissue 
of a leaf-blade. 

Metabolism, the chemical changes v/hich take place 
in the protoplasiu and which it causes in other sub- 
stances; the phenomena resulting from chemical 
changes in the protoplasm. 

Micellae, name given to molecular aggregates, just as 
molecule is the name given to atomic aggregates. 

Microgametes, used of the smaller, presumably male, 
motile sexual colls of certain Algoe. 

Micro -millimeter (/x), the one-thousandth part of a 
millimeter. 

Micropyle, the aperture left in the integument of 
an ovule by means of which the pollen-tube gains 
access (except in chalazogamic plants) to the 
embryo-soc. 

Microsomata, tiny granules of various nature em- 
bedded in the protoplasm. Not a good term. 

Microspores, the smaller or so-called mole spores of 
heterosporous plants : op|K>sed to macroaporea. 

Midrib, the central or main vascular bundle of a leaf. 

Monadelphous, when the stamens are all united 
together by their filaments into a tube or column. 

Monandria, the Ist class of the Linnean system. Sec 
vol. ii. p. 288. 

Moniliform, like a necklace or string of beads. 

Monocarpellary, consisting of one caipeL 

Monocotyledonous, having only a single cotyledon 
or seed-leaf. 

Monoecia, the 21st class of the Linnean system. 
See vol. ii. p. 290. 

Moncecious, having male and female flowers on the 
same individual. 

Monotypic, term used of ^nera which comprehend 
but a single species, e.g. Wdwitschia. 

Morphology, that department of botanical stmly 
which deals with the form of the plant -broy, 
including its development, the growth of its distinct 
members, &e. 
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Mother-plantp that parent of a hybrid upon which 
the seed ia matured. 

Mycelium, the filamentous vegetative body of a 
Fungus. 

Myco*cecidium, a gall which owes its origin to the 
attacks of Fungi. 

Mycorhiza, a root invested I 7 a fungal [mantle: 
supposed to be a case of symbiosis. 

Mycosis, a diseased condition of animal tissues 
alleged to be due to the presence of a Mould-fungus. 

Myrmecophilous, used of plants which attract ants, 
£he latter often living altogether upon the plant 
and affording it protection against certain enemies. 

Nectary, a honey -secreting gland or part of a flower. 

Neroli, Oil of, the ethereal oil yielded the flowers 
of the Orange-tree. 

Neuter flowers, flowers destitute of functional 
stamens or caix)ela. 

Node, the part of a stem at which a leaf or whorl of 
leaves is inscrtod. 

Nodose, or Nodosus, knotty; having well-marked 
nodes or knots. 

Nodulated, having small knots: diminutive of nodose. 

Nucellus, the central portion or body of an ovule, 
containing the embryo-sac. 

Nuclear plate, the assemblage of nuclear fibrils in 
the equator of a nucleus during the division of the 
latter. 

Nucleus, (1) of starch-grain, same os liilum; (2) of 
on ovule, an old term for nwdlus\ (3) the cell- 
nucleus, a specialized portion of the protoplasm 
of a cell exhibiting remarkable figures during divi- 
sion and presiding over the chemical processes that 
take place in the cell 

Nut, a hard, indehiscent, 1 -seeded finiit resulting 
from a polycaiqiellary ovary. 

Nutation, spontaneous changes in position of growing 
organs ; a kind of oscillation or regular movement 
in parts of plants. 

Obovate, ovate with the broader end at the apex. 

Omphalodium, the scar at the hilum of a seed. 

Ontogeny, the history of the individual development 
of on organized being. 

Oogonium, the cell in which the female sexual cell 
or colls are produced; especially amongst Thallo- 
phytes. 

Oophyte, that stage in the life-cycle of a plant which 
bears the sexual organs. 

Ooplasm, the substance of which tlie female sexual 
cell consists. Not a good term. 

Ooplast, the female sexual cell. Not a very good 
term. 

Oospore, a fertilized egg-ccll. 

Operculum, the lid of a Moss capsule. 

Order, a division of plants intermediate between class 
and genus, consisting usually of a group of genera 
rolat^ to one another by structural charactora 
common to aU. Same as famUu as used in this 
book. 

Orthostichies, vertical ranks of leaves. Cf. voL i. 
p. 397. 

Orthotropous, applied to an ovule with straight 
nucellus wherein the micropyle is at a point for 
removed from the funicle. 

Osmosis, the tendency of fluids to pass through 


porous membranes; the phenomena attending the 
passage of fluids through porous membraaes. 

Ostlole, the aperture of the conoeptade in the 
Fucacee. 

Ovary, the part of the pistil that ccntaiins the ovules 
or imnwtuie seeds ; the closed ohamber-liko portion 
of a single free carpel, or the many ohammis of 
several united carpels in which ue ovules are 
produced. 

Ovule, in Phanerogams is the macrosporangium or 
nucellus with its integuments, and containing the 
embryo-sac. The ovule is the immature seed. 

OvuliferouB scale, the ovule-bearing scale of Conifers. 

Palseo-botany, Fossil botan;^. ' 

Palate, a projection in the throat of a personate 
corolla (or corolla such as that of the Sna^ragon). 

Pale^ the inmost of the glumes which inolose the 
individual flowers of Grasses; a chaffy scale or 
chaff-like bract. 

Palisade-cells, the green assimilating tissue^ consist- 
ing of cylindrical cells, usually found towards the 
upper surface of the leaf-blade. 

Palmate (of leaf-blades), lobed sii that the projections 
radiate from the point of insertion. 

Panicle, a loose branched cluster of flowers. Not 
applied very strictly. 

Papilionaceous, like a butterfly : a term applied to 
the corolla of a section of Leguminosie, including 
the Pea and Bean, &.c. 

Papilla, a minute nipple-shaped projection. 

Papillose, bearing papillee. 

Pappus, the hairy or feathery development of the 
calyx of a Composite plant, which promotes dis- 
persal by wind ; thistle-down or the like. 

Parallelodromous. See vol. i. p. 634. 

Paraphyses, sterile filaments accompanying the 
sexual organs in Mosses, the osci and basidia of 
Basidiomycetes, and in other cases. 

Parasite, a plant which lives upon and obtains or- 
ganic nutriment frum the tissues of a living plant 
(or animal). 

Parastichies, secondary spirals in the arrangement 
of leaves. 

Parenchyma, usually thin- walled tissue consisting of 
cubical or polygonal cells, and forming the pulp of 
leaves, fruits, &e. 

Parthenogenesis, the development of an egg-cell 
into an eiiihryu without fertilization taking place. 

Parthenogonidia, certain reproductive cells in a 
Volvox-eolony which propagate the plant asexually. 

Partite, deft, but not quite to the base. 

Patelliform, disc-shaped ; circular with a rim. 

Pedate venation. See vol. i. p. 633. 

Pedicel, an ultimate flower-stalk bearing a single 
flower. 

Pedunculus, or Peduncle, a general flower-stalk 
bearing either a single flower or a dosely-crowded 
duster of flowers. 

Peltate, shidd-like : said of leaves when the petiole is 
attached to the under surface of the blade and not 
to the margin. 

Perfoliate, appearing as if perforated by a stem: 
said where a stem is so embraced by a leaf that the 
former seems to pass through the latter. 

Perianth, the floral envelopes, consisting of calyx or 
corolla, or both: used esp^ally when it is not easy 
to distinguish between them. 
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Perlblem, the embryonio tiaeue at a growing point 
fnnn wUdi the primary oortez ariaea. 

PeiicAip, -ium, the wall of an ovary that ia developed 
into a fruit. 

Peiichaetimn, the aheathing atructurea in Muadnesa 
which envelc^ the duatera of archegonia and an- 
theridia. 

Peridiutn, the outer envelope investing the fructifi* 
cation in certain Fungi. 

Perine, the outmoat layer of aculpturing on the mem- 
brane of pollen-graina. 

Perisperm, the tiaaue of the nuoellua, in which, aome- 
timea, food material ia stored for the ultimate use 
of the embryo. It is external to the embryo-aoc. 
In many old aystematio books it ia used for all 
food-material of seeds which is external to the em- 
bryo. 

Peristome, the ring of teeth around the mouth of a 
hloas capsule. 

Perithecium, the flaak-ahaped cavity in which asci 
are produced in certain Fungi. 

Petal, a corolla-leaf. 

Petaloid, -ine, like a petal 

Petiole, the stalk of a leaf. 

“ Petit grain name for the ethereal oil yielded by 

M the leaves of the Orange-tree. 

Phaenology, that branch of botanical investigation 
which deda with the recording, tabulation, and 
comparison of the times and seasons at which plants 
open their flowers and perform other periodic func- 
tions in various portions of the globe. 

Phanerogamia, seed-bearing or flowering plants. 

Phloem, soft bast ; the soft outer portion of a vascular 
bundle, of which sieve-tubes are the most charac- 
teristic constituents. 

Phrygana, an old term for a growth of stiff and 
prickly under-shrubs. 

Phycocyanin, the blue pigment of the Cyonophyoeoi 
or lowest Algae. 

Phycophaein, the brown pigment of the Brown 
Algae. 

Phycoerythrin, the puiple colouring-matter of Red 
Sea-weeds. 

Phylloclade, a branch assuming form and function 
of a foliage-leaf: same os dadode. 

Phyllode, a petiole assuming the form and function 
of a leaf-blide. 

Phyllotaxi^ leaf-arrangement; the arrangement or 
order of distribution of leaves on the stem. 

Phylogeny, or Phylogenesis, the histoiy of the 
gcnealogic^ development of an organized being; 
me race history of an animal or plant, as distin- 
guished from ontogenyt the history of individual 
development. 

Phylum, a main division of the vegetable kingdom. 

PileuB, the cap-shaped receptacle of a Basidiomyce- 
tous Fungus ; the umbrella-like part of a mushroom. 

Pili fasciculati, tufted hairs. 

PUi stellati, stellate hairs. 

Pinnate, when leaflets are arranged on either side of 
a oommon rachis or petiole. 

Pistil, the female organ of a flower, consisting of 
ovary (style) and stigma ; if the carpels are apocar- 
pous there are 'Uiany pistils ; if syncarpous, only 
one. 

Pistillate, said of a plant or flower containing a 
pistil ; most correctly, of one having no stamens. 


Pitcher, a tubular or excavaitod leof^ usually ^isaitsau- 
ing a liquid; anascidiuin. 

Pith, the central cellular part of a stem or root 

Pits, thin places or dqjnessionB on oell-waUs. 

Placenta, the part of the oaxpel which bean the 
ovules; in Vascular Orypto^ms, the portion of leaf- 
surface bearing the sporangia. 

Plaited, folded; folded into plaits lengthwise ; plicate. 

Plant-formation, a term used to indicate the pre- 
sence of two 01 ^ more types of plant-community in- 
termingled together, often in obvious strata. Cf. 
vol. ii. p. 896. 

Plasmodium, in the htyxomyoetes ; a mass of naked 
multi-nucleate protoplasm exhibiting amceb^d 
movements. 

Pleomorphism, the occurrence of more than one 
independent form in the life-<ycle of a species, 
especially in Fungi and Bacteria. 

Pleurocarpous, used of Mosses in which the arche- 
gonia are borne, not at the tips of the main but of 
secondary shoots. 

Plicate, of cestivation ; folded lengthwise in plaits. 

Plumule, the rudimentary shoot of an embryo. 

Pod. See Legume. 

Podium, a term for the torus or floral receptacle. 

Polar nuclei, the two nuclei — one from each end of 
the embryo-sac of Angiosperms — which approach 
one another and fuse to form the definitive nucleus 
of the embryo-sac. 

Pollarding, the act of removing the crown of a tree 
80 os to induce it to throw out brandies around the 
place of amputation. 

Pollen, the mass of fecundating cells or graiiua con- 
tained in the anther. 

Pollen-grain, one of the fecundating cells of the 
pollen ; the microspore in flowering plants. 

Pollen -sac, the sporangium in which the microspores 
or pollen-grains of flowering plants are developed. 

Pollen -tube, the tubular outgrowth of a pollen-grain 
by means of which fertilization is achieved. 

Pollinia, masses of coherent pollen-grains. 

Polycarpellary, having or consisting of a number of 
carpels. 

Polychotomous, branching repeatedly into equiva- 
lent portions. 

Polyembryony, the production of more than a sing!, 
embryo in an ovule. 

Polyhedra, angular bodies which arise from the 
zoospores into which the zygote of Hydrodictyon 
breaks up. Ordinaiy Hydr^ictyon-nets arise in- 
side them. 

Porogamic, used of flowering plants in which the 
pollon-tube effects on entrance to the ovule by the 
micropyle. 

Porous, used of dehiscence of anthers, Ac., hy means 
of holes. 

Prickle, a sharp-pointed process of the epidermis or 
cortex, but destitute of vascular tissue. 

Primordial utricle, that portion of the cell-protoplasni 
which forms a hag in contact with the c^-wall. 
An old name which has persisted in the teimindogy. 

Procumbent, Ijdng along the ground. 

Prolepsis, something of the nature of an antidpatiou. 
See voL i. p. 8. 

Pro-mycelium, the limited tubular growth arising 
from the ohlam^oapores in Hemibasidii and Uredi- 
nee, from whioh conidia are ahstrioted. 

Prostrate, lying flat on the ground. 
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Protaatroui, Proterandroua, used of flowots when 
the entheia dehiaoe before the stigmaa are receptiye. 

ProtekI, a nitrogenouB Bubetamce of comi^ex constitu- 
tion, generally of a visoid nature and rarely oiyetal- 
liaab^ The proteidB indude albumin, globulin, 
peptone, &o. 

Prothallus, -ium, the structure produced by the ger- 
mination of tlm spore of Ferns, bearing sexud organs, 
and from which the young plant arises and denves 
nourishment for a time ; also the homologue of this 
in flowering plants. 

ProtogynouB, Proterogynous, used of flowers in 
which the stigmu are receptive before the pollen of 
the same flower is discharge. 

Protonema, the filamentous growth of a Moss from 
which the leafy shoots arise by budding. 

Protoplasm, the living and formative organic sub. 
stance of plants and animals; living matter in its 
simplest form, serving as the basis of both animals 
and plants, and consisting of carbon, oxygen, hy- 
drogen, and nitrogen, colourless, transparent or 
nearly so, and somewhat viscid in consistence. 

Protoplast, the protoplasmic cell-body; a simple one- 
ceU^ organism. 

Pseudo -hermaphrodite flowers are such as have 
b^n functionally unisexual by the suppressing of 
either stamens or carpels. 

Pseudomorph, a term borrowed from mineralogy; 
an unusual or altered form. Cf. vol. i. p. 186. 

Pulverulent, powdery, 

Pulvinate, cushion -like. 

Pulvinus, the enlargement of a petiole or leaf-stalk 
at its point of insertion on the stem, or of a semnd- 
ary petiolo at its point of insertion on the leaf -rachis. 

Pycnidium, in Fungi; a receptacle or cavity of vary- 
ing form, in which conidia (pycno-conidia) are pro- 
duced : especially in Ascomycetes. 

Pyrenoids, refractive bodies imbedded in the cliloro- 
phyll of many Green Algm. 


Race, a variety or form not distinguished by characters 
important enough to rank as a species, but repro- 
du^ by seed and transmitting its characters to 
the offspring ; also loosely used for a group of allied 
individuals without regaid to rank. 

Racemus, Raceme, an indefinite or centripetal 
inflorescence with pedicellate flowers. • 

Rachis, the axis of a compound leaf, or of a spike or 
other indefinite inflorescence. 

Radical, belonging to or arising from a root, or from 
a root-like portion of the stem below the ground. 

^ Radices adligantes, clinging roots. 

Radices columnares, columnar roots. 

Radices fulcrantes, stilt-like roots. 

Radices parietiformes, or tabular roots. See vol. i. 
p. 754. 

Radices tuberose, or tuberous roots; roots beset 
with tuber-like enlargements. 

Radicle, the root of on embiyo; usually not separ- 
able from the hypocotyL 

Radix, the root. 

Raphe, that part of the stalk of an anatropous ovifle 
which is fused with tiie body of the ovule ; in Dia- 
toms, the median line on the frustule, possibly a 
sUt. 

Rec^tacle, of a flower; the abbreviated or flattened 
axis upon which the various floral membeis are 
inserted. 


Reniform, kidney-shaped. 

Replum, the firework, or frame-like placenta, 
which re m ai n s in Cruciferous and other fruits after 
the valves have faUesu away. 

Resilient, springing back, rebounding, used of fruit- 
stalks, stamens, Ac. 

Resin-duct, an intercellular passage into which 
resm is secreted and where it is stored. 

Respiration, the term applied to the absoiption by a 
plant of free oxygen from, and evolution of carbon 
dioxide into the air. It is the outward sign of a 
destructive oxidative process going on within the 
plant, liy means of which latent energy is rendered 
available. 

Revert, Reversion, a sudden return or breaking back 
to an ancestral iojm. 

Revolver- flowers. See vol. u. p. 24D. 

Rhizoids, the hair-liku filaments of U fo Hnra and 
Liverworts, which peifonn the functions of roots. 

Rhizome, an underground (or prostrate) stem of 
root-like apj^earauce from which roots and her- 
baceous stems arise. 

Rhizomorph, name given to the curious vegetative 
phase of Agaricus melleus, which resembles a root. 

Rhizophore, a leafless branch of peculiar construc- 
tion which, in Selaginella, arises at the place where 
ordinary branching takes place, and bears roots at 
its froo end. 

Rhizotomoi, a guild of herbalists in ancient Grtiece. 

Ring, Annual, the sone of wood formed from the 
cambium in the course of one season in a Conifer or 
Dicotyledon. 

Ringent, gaping, as the mouth of a bilabiate corolla. 

Ringing, the act of removjug from a branch or trunk 
a circular zone of bark right down to the wood. 

Root -cap, the cellular cushion produced at the apex 
or tip of a root. 

Root-stock. Same as rhizome. 

Rostellum, the morphological apex of the gynoDceum 
of on Orchid; usui^y a beak forming the ooundary 
between the stamen and stigma in Orchids. 

Rosulate, collected in form of a rosette. 

Rotate, wheel-shaped ; circular and horizontally 
spreading. 

Runner, a prostrate filiform branch which is disposed 
to root at the end or elsewhere. 

Samara, an indehiscent winged fruit, as the key of 
the Ai^ or Maple. 

Saprophyte, a plant which grows on dead and de- 
caying organic matter. 

Scabrous, rough to the touch. 

Scape, or Scapus, a peduncle rising from the ground. 

' ScariouB, thin, diy, and membranaoeous, and not 
green. 

Schizocarp, a polycarpellaiy fruit which breaks into 
l-seeded portions. 

Sclerotic-cell, a hard, thick-walled cell, often of 
irregular form; sclerotio cells may be united to- 
gether into layers, or isolated in soft parenehyma. 

Sclerotium, in Fimg^ a tuber-like mass of hyphe, 
which, after remaiiiing dormant for a while, ulti- 
mately sprouts, producing fructifications. In the 
Myxomyoetes it is the resting-stage of the plas- 
mraium. 

Scorpioid cyme, a definite inflorescence rolled up 
towards one side like a crook: common in Bongi- 
nacen. 
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Scutellum, the eudcer or cotyledon of a Graae emlnyo. 

Scutiform, having the form of a shield. 

Seed, the fertilised and matured ovule. 

Seed-coat, the integument of the seed, formed from 
the investment or mvestments of the ovule. 

Seedling, a young plant raised from a seed. 

Semifrutex, or Semi -shrub, a shrub the shoots of 
which bec^e woody at the base only, this portion 
alone being perenni^. 

Sepi^ a leaf-member of the calyx. 

Sepuoid, resembling a sepal. 

Separation -layer. See AhBeu»-layer. 

Septum, a partition; a thin wall separating compart- 
ments. 

Sericeus, silky ; clothed with soft straight hairs. 

Serrate, of leaf-margins; beset with teeth pointing 
toward the apex. 

Sessile, destitute of stalk, petiole, or pedicel. 

Seta, a bristle; the stalk of the spore-capsule in a 
Moss or liverwort. 

Shoot, that portion of the plant which is differenti- 
ated into stem and leaves and bears the reproductive 
organs. 

Sieve-cells, cells which have pores in their walls 
causing a sieve-like appearance ; sieve-tubes. 

^ Sieve - plates, areas in the walls of sievo- cells or 
sieve-tubes perforated by pores. 

Sieve-tube, an articulated tube whose contiguous 
elements communicate by moons of ojMn pores 
aggregated together upon sieve-plates. The sieve- 
tube is the characteristic element of the phloem. 

Siliqua, the fruit of a Gnieifercms plant, a longish 
pod or seed-vessel. Cf. vol. ii. p. 432. 

Sinistrorse, used of twining stems which turn from 
north through west to south, &c.: the opposite of 
dextrone. 

Sinuous, Sinuate, used of a leaf-margin which is 
strongly indented in a wavy manner. 

Sling- fruit, a general term given to any fruit which, 
in virtue of the possession of contractile tissues, 
throws its seeds to a distance, or is itself so thrown. 

Soboles, a thin creeping stem, often subterranean. 

Soredium, the ‘ brood- body ’ or ‘ brood-bud ' of a 
Lichen, consisting of a few olgsl cells wrapt roimd 
with a weft of fungal hyi)hie. 

Sorus, a cluster of sporangia, such os those of Ferns. 

Spadiciform, like a siiodix. 

Spadix, a fleshy spike. 

Spathe, a large bract-like sheath inclosing on inflores- 
cence. 

Spatulate, like a spatula, oblong with the lower end 
attenuate. 

Species. Under this term may be included all indi- 
viduals which possess in common such a number of 
characters that they may be regarded as being 
descended from a common ancestr^ form. 

Spermatium, a male sexual cell which becomes free, 
but is unprovided with special organs of locomotion. 

Spermatoplasm, the protoplasm of the male sexual 
cell. 

Spermatoplaat, a male sexual celL 

Spermatozoid, a free-swimming male sexual cell 
provided with cilia as organs of locomotion. 

Spike, an indefinilte inflorescence with flowers sessile 
on an dongated axis. 

Spine, a sharp-pointed body possessing vascular 
tissue, commonly a branch or some portion of a leaf. 


Sporangiole, in the Fungi; a small sporangium, 
usually containing few spores, and larger many- 
spored sporangia being also present. 

Sporangiophore, that whioh bears sporangia; a scale 
bearing sporangia in Equisetum. 

Sporangium, a sac within which spores are deve- 
loped. 

Spore, a reproductive cell which becomes free, and is 
ci p ible of developing into a new individual. 

Sporidium, a spore abjointed from a pro-mycelium. 

Sporocarp, a fructification, often the result of a 
sexual act, in which spores are produced, os in ]^d 
Sea-weeds and Fungi. Also used of the sporongial 
receptacles of the llydropterides. 

Sporogonium, in Mosses; the so-called 'moss-fruit* 
with its appendages, consisting mainly of the capsule 
aitd seta or stalk. 

Sporophyte, that stage in the life-c^cle of a plant 
which iK'ars the spores. Gf. Oophyte. 

Spur, an excavated slender continuation of some 
portion of a flower, usually containing nectar. 

Squamlform, scale-like. 

SquamigerouB, furnished with scales. 

Stamen, the male organ in a flower, which produces 
poUen. It consists of the filament or stalk, and the 
anther, in which the pollen is contained and which 
is supported by the filament. The stomons collec- 
tively form the andrmcium. 

Staminate, having stamens. 

Staminiferous, bearing stamens. 

Staminode, a sterile stamen. 

Standard, in papilionaceous flowers, is the unpaired, 
postenor petal. 

Sterigma, the tube or stalk-like branch from which 
conidia are abstneted. 

Stigma, that portion of the pistil which receives the 
jK^llen. 

Stipules, paired foliaccous appendages of the leaf- 
liose. 

Stirps cirrhosa, a tendril-bearing stem. 

Stirps clathrans, a lattice-furniing stum. Sec vol.-i. 
p. 678. 

Stirps fluctuans, a floating stem. 

Stirps humifusa, a prostrate stem. 

Stirps palaris, a standard -stem, i.e. an erect, uii- 
branched stem. 

Stirps plectens, a weaving stem. See vol. i. p. 671. 

Stirps radicans, a stem which climbs by means of 
roots. 

Stirps volubilis, a twining stem. 

Stock, the parent forms from which a hybrid is de- 
rived. 

Stolon, or Stolo, a procumbent stem which liears 
buds which take root ; the buds are more frequent 
and tho intemodcs shorter than in the runner. 

Stoma, an intercellular space or pore in the epider- 
mis which, bounded by ^justible guard-coils, forms 
tlie means of communication between the lacunee of 
the plant and the outside air. 

Stratification, the layering of cell-walls or starch- 
grains. 

Strom a -starch, in certain Algaa {e.g. Hydrodiclyon), 
the fine-grained starch deposited throughout the 
chlorophyll-body, which plays a different part in the 
economy of the plant from that d^osi^ around 
the pyrenoid. Of. vol. ii. p. 640. 

Style, the usually attenuated prolongation of an pvaiy 
upon which the stigma is borne. 
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Sub-capitulum, a secondaiy capitulum. I 

Suberin, a corky sabstaaoe; the substanoe or group 
of BubBtanoes preBent in cuticularued ot corky cell- i 
wallB. 

Subex, a Btem beating Bcale-loavea. 

Succulent, fleshy, pulpy. 

Sucker. Sitreulvs. 

SufFrutex, an under-shrub; a woody plant of quite 
humble growth. 

Suffruticose, somewhat shrubby. 

SurculuB, or Sucker, a shoot arising from a sub- 
terranean base. 

SuBpensor, in Flowering Plants and in Selagiuella; 
the filament of cells at the lower extremity of whidt 
the embryo arises. 

Suture, a line of union, veiy frequently the lin e along 
which dehiscence also takes pl^. 

Swarm, a social aggregate of simple oiganums which 
live together but are not attached to any substratum. 

Swarm -spore, a motile, ciliated, asexual reproductive 
cell destitute of a cell-membrane. 

Switch-plant, a plant with reduced or wanting 
leaves, the shoots of which are green and subserve 
the functions of leaves. 

Symbiosis, the association of two organuams which 
live together in intimate connection, both contri- 
buting to their mutual welfare. 

Syncarpous, said when the carpels of a gynweeum 
are united. 

Synconium, the fleshy excavated inflorescence of a 
Fig. 

Synergidas, two naked cells situated at the micro- 
pylar end of the embiyo-soc, and assisting in the 
passage of the male c^ to the egg in porogamic 
fertilization. 

Syngenesia, the 19th doss of the Linneau system. 

Syngenesious, having coherent anthers. 

Systole, the rhythmic contraction of a contractile 
vacuole. 

Tagmata, aggregates of micelle. 

Tapetal cells, the layer of cells immediately external 
to the archesporium, and becoming latterly dis- 
organized with the maturing of the spores (or 
pollen-grains). 

Teleutospore, in Uredineie, a resting-spore which on 
germinating gives rise to a pro-mycelium or basi- 
dium. 

Tenaculum, the clasping, rosotte-like clamps of 
Struvea, by means of which independent branches 
are held together. 

Tendril, a filamentous branched or unbranched organ, 
usually sensitive to contact, by means of which a 
plant climbs. 

Tentacle, an irritable hair or emeigonce on a leaf, 
os in Dionfisa, Drosera, &o. 

Terete, round, i.e, circular in transverse section. 

Ternary hybrid, the plant resulting from crossing a 
hybrid with a species different from either of its 
parent forms. 

Temate, used of compound loaves with three leaflets, 
one terminal and two lateral. 

Testa, the integument of a seed, often arising from 

. the outer of the two ovular coats. 

Tetrad, a group of four odla (e.y. spores, poUen-gra^), 
usually arranged in the four comers of a 4‘Bided 
pyramid (tetrahedon). 


Tetrsdjmamia, the 16th class of the Linneon sys- 
tem. ^ 

Tetradynamous, used of stamens when there are 
six, of which four are longer than the other two— 
aa in Onicifenc. 

Tetraspores, the asexual spores of Red Sea- weeds, 
usually aggregated in clusters of four. 

Thalamus, the floral receptacle. 

Thallidium, a vegetative reproductive body, espe- 
cially amongst Thallophytes and Mnscinece. 

Thallus, a vegetative body without differentiation 
into stem and leaf. 

Thermal constants of vegetation. See vol. i. 
p 667. 

Tissue, a continuous aggregate of cells having a 
common origin. 

Tomentose, folty or invested in tomentum. 

Tomentum, dense matted investment of woolly 
hairs. 

Torus, (1) the floral receptacle; (2) the thickening 
on the pit-closing membrane of a liordered pit 

Trabeculee, folds or ridges projecting into a cell from 
the wall; the term idso given to strings of fila- 
mentous colls bridging intercellular spaces. 

Tracheids, elongated, poLited, and more or less 
liguiiied cells occurring in wood. 

Transpiration, the act of exhaling aqueoua vapour 
from foliage or other portions of plants. 

Trichoblasts, fusiform hard-walled cells. Not a 
g4>od term. 

Trichogyne, the filamentous portion of the female 
sexual apparatus of a Red Sea- weed, which receives 
the spermatia. 

Trichome, a hoir-like or similar outgrowth of the 
epidermis. 

Truncate, appearing as if cut short at the tip. 

Trunk, a main stem. 

Tuber, a subterranean, somewhat fleshy shoot. 

Tubercle, a small excrescence. 

Tumescent, becoming enlarged, distended. 

Turgescence, Turgidity, the state of tension set 
up within a cell owing to the pressure of the osmo- 
tic cell-contents ujion the riuatic cell-wall. 

Turion, a subterranean budding shout, especially in 
perennials. 

Umbel, an inflorescence in wliich a cluster of flower- 
stalks arises all from the same point. 

Unguiculate, narrowed at the base into a claw: 
u^ of peti^. 

Urceolate, hollow and contracted at or below the 
mouth like an um. 

Uredospore. See voL iL p. 686. 

Utricle, an archaic term for a parenohyma-ccll. 

Vacuole, a cavity in the protoplasm containing cell- 
sap. 

Vagina, the sheathing portion of a leaf -base. 

Valvate, having valves; opening by valves; also, 
used of the arrangement of the puts of a flower- 
bud when they just meet but do not overlap. Cf. 
voL iL p. 210. 

Valve, (1) in flowering plants, the pieces into which 
a capsule breaks are termed valves; also the mov- 
able flaps in the dehiscence of anthers ; (2) in Dia- 
toms, the valves are the halves of the silicifled 
membrane or shell, also called yHMtufes. 
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Variegation, a term employed to desdgnate the die- 
poeition of two or more coloum in the petals, leaves, 
and other parts of plants. 

Vascular bundle, a continuous strand of vascular 
tissue, consisting either of xylem or pliloem, or 
of both. Not infretiuently sclerenchymatous ele- 
ments are associated with the bundle, when it is 
termed a flbro-vascular bundle. 

Vascular elements, cells or vessels whose main 
function is the distribution of water or formed 
food-substances. The chief of them ore the vessels 
and tracbeids of the wood, and the sieve-tubes of 
the phloem. 

Velum, in Isootes; the indusium-like membrane 
which covers the sporangium. 

Velum partiale, in Hymenomycetes ; the veil 
stretching from the stipe to the edge of the pileus. 
It often remains as the annulus. 

Velum universale, in Hymenomycetes; the mem- 
branous wrapper inclosing the whole fructification. 

Venation, the arrangement or pattern of the vascular 
bundles in a leaf. 

Ventral canal-cell, the small cell which is cut off 
from the central cell of an archegonium immediately 
below the nock. 

Ventricose, unequally swollen. 

Vernation, the arrangement of the parts in the bud, 
especially a vegetative bud. 

Verrucose, covered with warts. 

Versatile, turning freely on its support. 

Verticillate, arranged in a whorl. 

Vessel, a tube consisting of cells which have be- 
come confiuent by the partial or complete absorption 


of the intervening walls. They are common in the 
wood of Angioeperms. 

Viviparous, term aj^ed to plants the seeds of 
which germinate whilst still on the parent plant 

Volvo, same as vdum tmivergale. 

Whorl, a series of appendages arranged in a circle 
around an axis. 

Witches' Broom, a form of gall found on the Silver 
Fir and other Conifers ; aometimea aj^lied to the 
bird’a-neat-like hypertrophies on the Birch, Ac. 

Wood, the hard, Ugnified portion of the vascular 
tissue otherwise known as the xylem. It contains 
trocheids, woodv fibres, and wood parenchyma, 
though not all of these are necessarily found in the 
wood of any given plant. 

Xenogamy, pollination between flowers growing on 
different individuala of the same species. 

Xylem, the woody portion of vascular tissue. See 
Wood. 

Zooglcsa, a solid gelatinous colony of Bacterial 
organisms. 

Zygomorphic, applied to flowers which are symmet- 
rical about one plane only, or can be cut into similar 
halves in only one plane. 

Zygospore, a spore formed by t'.te union of two 
gametes. 

Zygote, a general term for the product of fusion of 
two gametes. 

^ygozoospore, the motile stage of a zygote^ the 
product of fusion of two motile gametes. 
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of roots, permeability, &o., 1. 226. 

of Bapropbytes, 1. 114. 

of Btellaria media, i. 228. 

— — of Thesium, i. 177. 

— — of Utrieularia bladders, 1. 121. 

of watewwjeptaolea proof of acting as 

such, 1. 240. 

on leaf-cuttings, il. 42. 

on leaves of Tamarisks, TnuiheniaB,&c. 

m od e of development, 1. 336. 
position of, I. 88. 

— — replaced by mycelium, 1. 91. 

— — in ralatlon to food-supply, Ao 

LOO. 


Absoriitlnn of food-salts, 1. 85. 

— of rain and dew, by foliagH loaves. 1. 226. 

— of water by folu^lnves, i. 232 
Absorption-roots, of Saprophytes, 1 116. 
Absorptive cavities and cups on foUage- 

leaves,! 233 

— organs, of some Plumbaginen, i. 234 
Abu-Arisch, Arabia, shade temperature, 1 

650 

Abntilon Avicenna, anlogauiy, ii. 366. 

eross-fuiilltzation, li. 304 

Acacia See also Robtma punwlaeacta. 

— pollen-chambors, ii 00 

— popularly so oalletl, i 534. 

~ reception of insects, IL 230. 

— root^llps, li 28. 

— scent, li 201. 

— true, diurnal posltioas of loaves, 1 634 

— unprotected pollen, ii. 107 

Acacia caffra, Ac.. bosU of Baroopliytu, i. 
106 

A^^it lophaiitha, Australia, leaf, diurnal 
positions, i 534. 

Acacia spadloigera, myrmeoophilous, 11 233. 
Acacia sphuroccplisla. myrmeoophilous, ii 


AnmiM, Australian, ocloured stamen flla- 
moiits in, il 183 

distribution of stomata on phyllodes, 1 

281 

leaf metamorphoses, 1 63T. 

phyllodes, 1. 

was on leaves, Ac . i. 292, 312. 

Aoalyplia, stamen, il 87. 

Acauthacew. il. 771 
nod cold, A 646. 

In&orescence, i 746. 
pollea-sprlnkllng apparatus in, II. 271. 

— scarlet flowers in, il. 196 
Aoantiiolimon. abeorptive organs, i. 234. 

— adcuiar leaves, i. 43L 437 

and spiny Tru^ujanth-slirubs, Persian 
steppes, i 436 

_ cftlcareouB incnutations t 237. 
-habltot,i.235. 

Aoautholimoo Bongaoenso, absorptive 
gans, Ao , I 

— 10 *4 , and section of part, i 233. 

lime inorustatioiis, i 235. 

Acanthophyllum. leaves, I 43L 
Acanthus, and insect visits, ii 223. 

eitioiu-eontcast in flower, li. 191. 

— cross-fertilisation, ii. 304 

— emerging of leaves from soil, i. 639. 

— honey proteotton, il 241. 

— poUen-spilnkling apparatus. U. 273. 

— protection of poUen from wet, U. 110. 
Acanthus longUoiius, flower, and pollen 

sprinkling apparatus, it 273. 

Acanthus mollis, habit, U. 772. 

mildew of, L 166. 

seod-dispersal, fl. 833, 836. 

Acanthus ipinoslsslmus, 1. 437 
Acanthus splnoeus, polloB-sprinkUng, 11. 273. 
Aomthusspinuloiua, hybrid of A. moUls x A. 
spinoslBsimus, 11. 686. 

Aouospota glauoooarpa, habitat, 1. 117. 
Acaros, prey of TTtrlouUria montana. i 123. 
Aoaulescent Gentians, autogamy, U. 387. 

025 


Aeaulescent Violas, oleiatogaTiiy, 11. 393. 
Acnessory organs, of flowers, il. 71 

— substuncea of iplMiti, i. 460 

Asor and G icdltsrhia tnacanthos, struggle for 
existence, li 616 
and Nectrta, ii 678. 
arrangement of loliage-loaves, 1. 92. 
colour of flowers and flies, ii. 197. 

— from dialk, h. 613. 

— green potyludons. 1. 622. 

-hybrids in, 11.684 

— mechanical tissiio arrangement, I 729. 

— roots, 1 . 763. 

— texture of so-called mito-galla, il. 63L 

— vernation, i 360. 

Acer campestre, mite-galK il 629. 

Acer Monapesaulanain. soed-dlspeisal, IL 
863. 

Acer filatanuides, distribution of sexea U. 
297 

flower-opening constant, 1. 669. 

leafy twig, 1 416. 

— normal and sucker leaves, 11. 616. 

seedling, i. 9. 

twig and elongation of leal-stalka 1. 

419 

— — venation, 1. 631. 

Aoer Pseudo-plataDiis, distribution of sexes, 
li 297. 

imperfect flowers, il. 296. 

Acer rnbrum, i. 488. 

Aoores and Orebia bybrldixatlon, li. 683. 
AoernsiB, of Braun, 11. 606 
Acetabularia, colonlea I 686. 

— marine lime accumulatora i- 261 
Acetabularia mediterraiiea, struotnie, Aa 

U 646 

Aoetabulartaa differentiation of tbsllua ii 
646 

Aoetio add, from alcohol, 1. 806 
Achene. embryo proteotton, il. 460. 

— nature of, li 4W. 

— of Onaphallum alpinum, ii. BL 
Aobenoa with pappns, fi. 432. 

Achillea hybrida il> 685. 

— peripheral flowers, Il 187. 

Achillea Olavennss, habitat and halrlnesa L 
316. 

Achillea Millefolium, anthocyanln, i. 522. 

Ball-mites and flower metamoiphosla 

11.648. 

Aohimenea, ornamental teniaiy hybridisa- 
tion, ii. 560. 

Aohlya eaexual soosporea U- 480. 


-frulLAo..iL480 . . 

— host for SaprolegniaoesB and Obytrldflss. i. 

170. 

Achlya lignloola sexual organa 11. 671. 
Aohlya prolifara on flies and flshea L 106. 

sporangia 6to.. li. 17. 

Bwsrm-spote formation, 11. 669 

Aohlya raoemosa lUMt of BhiddioniycM 
apopbysatua i. 170. 

Achoriun Bohmnldnll, cause of ringworm, 
L 168. 

Add, acetia from doohoL L 606. 

— butyrla 1. 463 ; il. 623. 

— oaproto, II. 202. . , - j 

-oarbonio. Bee also Cortenic i^ 

diM fiPls^ion by symblotio Algd, L 864. 
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Add, cHlKmlft enralhm bf byphM of Idtiheu, 
aodoD ottwIduiD oarbonata, 1. 887. 
-dtrio.L 188^488. 

. tormlob L UA 441. 488; U. aSA 

— galUe, (Mm tmnlo, L 807. 

— humle, pradooed bf dacij, 1. 101. 

— 1b Dioum dlgMtWe Noretion. L 160. 

— In Moretlon of Diomm clsnda, 1. 141 
of Dmophf llun glandi, i. 181 

— — of PlngafaHilB glnndi. 1. 141. 

— ImUo^ from milk, I. 801 

— nullo, L 136. 483. 

-nitrii 18188.803,481 

— nltrom, 1 SU. 
oonmothlo, U. 803. 

— onlio, 1 87, 481 483. 
pelorgonlo, 11. 802. 

— phoapborio^ ferment aotlon, 1 481 

— pnudc, I. 488. 

— liliclo, ooourranae In plant!, 1. 87, 881. 

in Diatom fruitulcs though no traoe In 

aaueou! habitat, 1. 70. 

— iolphuiioy reduction, 1. 468. 
-?alerianlo.U. 208. 

Adda, fattg, nature of, 1. 483. 

— humous, and preseiratlon of fomil lOaate, 

1881: 11.811 

— orgaBlo, fnnotlon, 1 463. 

,-folatlle fatty. 1 863. 

water Ineoiporated In, i. 811 
AoonItBm, and fleld-mloe, 1 761 

— and humble-bees, U. 239. 

— orasa-fertUlEation, 11. 304. 

— downward pull of roots, 1. 787. 
Tfollldes.ll.430. 

— hybrids in, 11. 684. 

— Insects and pollen, 11. 841 

— kaf-buds, emergence from soU, 1 688. 

— nectaries, 11. 170. 

— odourless, 1. 431. 

— poUen-saca, 11. 89. 

— protandrouB, 11 311. 

— protection of pdlen from wet, 11 110. 

— trabeculss in green cells, 1. 374. 

Aconltum Kapellua, 1 460. 

colour of aepala, 11 183. 

germination, 1 888. 

stamen, 11 97. 

Aconltum panlculatum, temperature within 
flower, I. 601. 

Aconltum rariegatum, re-ereotlon of Inflo- 
reacence, 1 744. 

Aconltum Vnlparia, buds, emergence from 
soil, I. 638. 

Acorns Oalamua, absorptive oclla of, 1 91. 

— — fertility, dependence on Inaeota 11 408 
native place, 11 408. 

rhlaome, 11. 746. 

Acotyladones, of de Jnsdeo, 11. 808. 
Aoramphlbcya, of Endlldier, 11. 804. 
Acrocarpous, applied to Mosses, 11 70S. 
Aorooomla sderooarpa, and Oluala alba, 1 
680. 

Acrodromons venation, 1 638, 633. 
AcroatldieaB, sporangia, 11 706. 

Acrostiohum, distribution of sporangia, 11. 
706. 

Acrostlbhum spbenophyllum, venation, 1. 636. 
Aotfsa, coloured stamen-fllaments, 11. 183. 
Actmasploata, filament of sitanien, U. 88. 

— — protogynons, U. 310. 

stamen, II. fff. 

Aotlnomorpbio eymmetry, II 888. 

4m ilvl, 1 ^ 439. 

Adam, and reputed graft-hybrid of Oytisaa, 
11. 870. ** 

Adansonla, flower, monadelphla, 11. 292 

— hermaphrodite, 11 996. i» , 

Adansonla digitate, age, 1 790. 

dimensions, 1. 789. ^ 

Adeptatlon In planta 1. 367. 

-to light Intensity. 1391 
Adi^Uons, theory of, 11 896. 

Adaptive mechanisms suteerve several pur- 
poees, 11. ISB. 

Addei'sTongne, BaaOphiOfflosMieivutpatttm. 
ifjonitim Hongdd, seed dispersal, 11. 657. 


Adenooarpus deoortioans, lea, fruit protec- 
tion. 11. 447. 

Adenostyles, autogamy, 11 363. 

Adenostyles alirina, re-eraotlon of Inflo- 
resoeooe, 11 741 

Adenostyles OaesUm, oflthoot formation, it. 
481 

Adherent tmlte, 11. 887. 

Adheriaii,L6A 

Adheelve disc, of tendril 1 899. 

Adtentum, cUla of spennatoudd, 1 29. 
Adlantum aronatum, venation, 1 638. 
Adlantum Ospillna-vaneris, Induslum, 11. 706 
Adlnldm, group of Dlnoflagellata, 11. 631 
Adonis, foliage and light, 1 411 

— neotaileu, 11 167. 

— protogynous, 11 311. 

Adonis lestlvalls, ooloniHJOntraat In flower. 
11189. 

efleotof dry soO, 11. 800. 

persistent ootyl^ns, 1 622 

soentiesa, il 809. 

Adonla flammea, oolour-oontrast In flowers, 
11 189. 

effect of dry 101111800. 

Boentlem U. 909. 

Adonla vemalla, autogamy, 11 381, 381 
protection of pollen, 11 190. 

— — protogynoua, 11 310. 

Adoxa, dehlaoence of poUen-aaca, 11 98. 

— honey, il 173. 

— pollen-saca, il. 89. 

Adoxa Mouhatelllna, autogamy, U. 336. 

Boale-leavea of eplootyl. i 621 

Bubex of plumule, 1 661. 

Adventitious bud, development, ii 26. 

— buds of Mistletoe, L 209. 

— root, 1 761. 

— shoot of Loranlhua Eiiropmua, L 811 
ASchmea, boney-oonoealnient, 11 180. 

— protootlve water recoptadlBa, 11 831 
.Admea paniculate. 11 73A 
.Acldlomyoetea, II. 606. 

AGddlum fruit, 11 686. 

— of ruet-fiugus, ii 638. 

— stage of Oymnoeporangium, II. 628. 
iEcldium herberidlB, 11 686. 

.Addlum elatlnum causing Witches’ Broom 
on AUes pectlnata, 11. 626. 

.iEcldium Magelhemicum and Berberla vul- 
garis, b. 837. 

ACgUops ovate and Tritioummtivum, hybrid 
of, II. 68A 

creeping fruits, 11 843, 644. 

.AgUops ventrioosa, creeping fruits, 11 843, 

844. 

ASgopodlum, how protected, 1 461 
.figopodlnm Podagraria, farmers’ enemy, li 
798 

Aiirialrootel768. 

buds on, 11 28. 

of Araidem, U. 745. 

of Orcbldem, 1 221. 

Aerldes, sugar crystals in honey, 1 178 
Aaohynanthus speolosus, plumed eeeds, U. 
858. 

.Aschynomene glabrata, sced-disperasl, 11 
853. 

.Aobynomene Indioa, and rain, 1 537. 

seosltiveneH, 1 N6. 

.^oulinm of Braun, 11 608 
Aculns and Keotrla, 11 678. 

— arrangement of foUage-leaves, 1 99. 

— ootyledons, 1 606. 

— curvature of biundbea 1 410. 

— deoldnons hud-scales, L 686. 

— 6owen, sexual oonditions, 11 896, 896 

— roots, 1. 763 

— stamens as iuseot platform, 11 286. 
JBbouIus dlioolor, Aa, hranohlng, 1 749. 
iBsoulua Hippoosstauum and gall-mltea, Ii 

639. 

dedduona protective woolly balra, 1 354. 

— — dower, heptandiie, 11 289 
leaf-faH 1 381, 660. 

aoent,il.900. 

aepetaUon layers. I 300. 



unfolding leaves, 1. 361. 

.AiBoulua maoroataohya, coloured atamen- 
fllaments, li. IPS 

dEaoulus neglecta, bud-aoalea, 1 886. 
iEBtivation, aorta rif, 11 910. 

./Btblonema, odour contrast In Infloreacenco, 
li 198. 

iilthuaa, protogynoua, II 311. 
.ffithusaOynapium, autogamy, 11 348, 341 
.Athusa aegetalla, autogamy, U. 344. 

Affinity, chemicsJ, 1. 88. 

— selective, extreme caaee of, 1. 71. 

Africa, poverty In Balanophoren, L 196. 
Agardh, U. 603. 

Agarioiuete, BtaxUlan, luminosity, 1 809. 

— edible forma, 11. 889 

— struotuie and dbaiaoterlsUoa, il. 689. 
Agaricus, baaldtal layer, 11. 684. 

-latex, 1470. 

— spore-formation, II. 80. 

Agarioua campestrls, odibla U. 889. 

Agaricus Oardnetl, &a, lumlnotity, 1 508. 
Agaricus melleua, solerotia, 11 689. 

Agaricus miisoarlua, ii 639 

appearance, li. 491. 

respiratory heat, i 498. 

Agarious velleitnis, raising power, 1. 611 
Agarum Omelinl 11. 662 
Agate, construction through plants, 1 961. 
Agathia, ii 721. 

Agave, it. 734. 

— contractile teyers of anther, 11 94 

— leaf point, 1 438. 

— Mexican uplands, 1. 657. 

Agave Americana, 1 658, 746. 

— — flowering, 1 746. 

sap extrusion, “pnique”, 1 873. 

Age of trees, 1 720. 

Aggregate fruits, 11. 436. 

Aggregation in cell-contents of Droseta leaf, 
1148. 

Agrimoola, anther, 11 90. 

-fruit, 11343,434 

Agrimonla Eupatorla, autogamy, 11 343, 344 

duration of flowering, 11. 313 

flower, il 779. 

flower, dodecandria, 11 293. 

bormapbrodite, li 896. 

perslstonl reoeptade, U 436. 

Agrimonla odorata, booked fruit, 11 873 
Agropyram, pdllnatlon, 11. 148. 

Agropyrum repens, boring runners, 1 613 
Agrostemma Olthago, 1 491. 

absorbent cells, 1. 600. 

autogamy, U. 336. 

cotyledons, I. 610, 623. 

course of pollen-tuboa, li. 410. 

--pffeotofdtyBoll.il 600. 

deration and coloration, 11. 611. 

germinating seed, 1 599. 

light and growth, 11. 608. 

movements of ootyledons, 1. 638. 

pdlen-grain, 11 100. 

— — seed flxatlon, 1. 616. 

Agroatls, poUtuatlou. ii. 148. 

Agrostls alplna, habitat, 1. 118. 

Agroatls atolonifera, fto.. adaptability, 11. 613. 

habit and habitat. 11. 608. 

Agrotls and Habenarla blfoUa. il 853 
Allonthus, flower, 11. 778. 

— scent, II. 800. 

Allanthus glandnlosa, antbocyanin In buds, 
1484 

dimensions, 1. 783. 

— - fruit, U. 428, 430. 

radical shoots, il. 87. 

seed-dispersal, 11. 863. 

separation layers, 1. 383 

Air, dust In, 1 79. 

— loss of constituents through plants not 

dlreoUy observabk, 1. 963 

— moisture of, and slxe of leaves, 1. 887 
Aira alpliia, hnlbils, U. 464. 

Alnsssspltosa, aathocyardnlnglunMa, 1 681. 
-- pomnatJcio.U. 148. 
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Aim flexuoaa, polUnation, 11. 142. 
Alr-bladdera of MMrooyitli, 11 . 633. 
AlMduunben of Maiwtiatin^ y, 597 , 

Alno Aoei In Miuatlo planti, 1 . 424. 

of moKphyll. 1. 279. 

Alzoon, gionp of Sulftogea, 1 . 233. 

Alzoonla, uitogamy, 11. 837. 

AJuga, 11 . 40. 

— liybridB, 11 . 685. 

AJui^ohanuBpltyi, faeultatlTe perennial, 11 . 

AJuga reptani, rtolons, 1. 663. 

rltallty of ■permatoplasm, 11. 06. 

Akebla Qulnata, Japan, nutation, 1. 683. 
AlcinetOB, of Ghlorophyoen, 11 . 628. 

— of PleurucoocDB, 11. 636. 

Alblzzla, poUen-charaben, IL 00. 

AJbuca, orosa-fbrtUIatlon, 11 301. 

— neotarlea, 11. 176. 

Albuoa minor, pollen-gmlna, 11 . 98. 
Albumen, formation, 1 . 468. 

— of ued, nature of, 11. 421 

— onmotlo beharlour of, 1 . 60 
Albumens, coagulation, 1 653. 

— comiKMlUon, 1. 457. 

— deoomposltion and reoonstruction, 1. 464. 

— putrefactlre decomposition, 1 . 606. 

— soluble and Insoluble, 1. 458 
Albuminoids, 1 72 
Albuminous, applied to seed, 11. 421 

— substances, conducting tissues for, 1 480. 
Albumins, and respiration, i 405 
Alcltemllla, absorption of water collected In 

considerable, 1 . 240 

— deblscence of pollen-sacs, li 02 

— honey, 11. 173 

— protection of pollen, il. 124, 126. 
Alcliemllla vulgaris, 1 228. 

and animals, 1 432. 

autogamy, 11 360. 

— — effect of Uromyoes Alchemlllie, II 624 
——unfolding leaves, 1 . 849. 

vematilon, 1, 349. 

Alcohol, pi^uction, 1. 606. 

Alder. See Aln««. 

— Alpine. Bee A IfliM vlrfdis. 

— gray. Sec A Inua ineana. 

Aldrovandla, 1. 148 

— dupersal of offshoots, li. 807. 

— distribution, habitat, description, 3w., 1 

101. 162, 153 

— floating habit, 1 . 668 . 

— pollen dispersion, 11. 105. 

— trap mechanism, I 160. 

Aleochora and Indolold scents, 11. 207. 
Aleoohara fusolpos, and Draounculus Oretl- 

ous,11.160 

Aleppo Pino. Bee Pfnus hafepfiuh. 
Alenrone grains, 1. 42, 467, 458 
Aleutians and flsh-Ilnes of Ifereocystls, 11. 
063. 

Alfredia, absorption cells of hairs, L 227. 
Alfredla cornua, 1. 97. 

practical demonstration of Irrigation, 

1.06 

AIgsB, and heat, 1. 664. 

— calcareous, marine, reef-forming, 1 . 261. 

— dispersal, L 246. 

— distribution In Iloben-thalluB, 1. 244; IL 604. 

— division of Thallophyto, 11. 604. 

— partners in llohen-thollus, i. 246 

— proper application of term, 1. 246. 

— sapropb^lo, food-absorption, L 113 

— symbiosis with animsls, L 264. 

— symbiosis with lichens, IL 601. 

Algeria, thlsUes, 1. 438. 

Alhagl Klrglsorum, spines, 1. 443. 
Alighting-platformB for Inseots. ii. 226. 
Alimentary oanal, seeds passed through, 11. 
862. 

Alisma, no special arrangement for rain- 
water oonduotlon, 1 . 08. 

— proteotive Isolation by water, U. 234. 
AHyma natans, sab-aaueons fertilization, 11 . 

SOI. 

Allsmaoera floral characters, Mo., IL 730. 
Alkalies, 1. 83. 


Alkaloid, proteoUve, of Atropa Belladonna, 

I. 431. 

Alkaloids, function, 1 . 4 ffl. 

— poisoDouB, In ruots, 1. 763. 

Alliance, aubdlvtslQn of elaas. 11 617. 
Alliances, of Braun, II. 606. 

AUiaila, neotary. ii. 176. 

Allloldeie, oharactorlsttcs, 11 . 731. 

Alllonlo, oroBs-fertlUzatlon, li 304 

— nectaries, li, 177 

AUlotiitt vlolaooa, autogamy, li 357 

opening and dosing, li. 212 . 

Allium, cotyledon in germination, 1. 606. 

— eplpbyllouB buds, 11. 43 

— polyemliryony, IL 469 

Allium aocalonlcum, &c., Hoent, il 488. 
Allium Oepa, li. 731 

absorbent cells of ootyleiluii, 1 600. 

flstular leaves, 1. 428 

germinating seed, 1 . 899 

Allium Ohanuemoly, flowers and autogamy, 
li 386 

nectaries, ii 176 

plant, n.38G 

scent, 11, 199.203 

stamen movements, ii 303 

Allium flstulnsuui, flstular loaves, I 428 
Allium obliquum, lad twist, 1 429 
AUliuri odiirum, origin of accessory ombiyos, 

II. 469 

Allium pator-fumilias. numerous bulbs, 11 
Kll 

Allium pnmim, h 731 

Allium rotundum, leaf twist, 1. 429. 

staminul stipules, II. 89 

Allium sativum, cotyledon and geriuinutiuii, 
I 606 

Allium Bohmuoprasum. li 488 

flstular leaves, i. 428 

Allium Boorodoprasum, li. 731. 

Allium senescens, leaf twist, I 429 
Allium Slblricum, scent of flowers and 
foliage-leaves, 11. 199 
Allium Sphmmcephalum, stamen, li 87 

Btamlnal stipules, li 89 

Allium Hiinveolens, scent of flowers and 
foliage-leaves, 11 199. 

Allium ursinum, bud, emerging from soil, 
1 640 

habitat, i 654. 

Allium Victoriolis, geitonogamy, 11. 327. 

stigma, 11 283. 

Allium viuoale, mechanical tissue arrange- 
ment, 1 . 730. 

AUoeorus, protection of sporangia, 11 13. 

— two kinds of firondt, ii. 12, 476 
Allosorus erfspus, L 451 
Allurement, means of. In pltohers, 1. 124. 
Alluring substanoes, 1. 460. 

Almond olL deoompoBitlon, 1 462 
Almonds, oonglntin, milk of, L 468 
AlnuBandgall-mlteB.il 629 

— arrangement of foliage-leaves, 1 92. 

— flowering, ii. 160. 

— monoeolous, IL 297. 

— phyllotazls, L 

— pollen-grain, IL 102. 

— pollen storing and dlspenlon, 11. 94, 148. 
-polilnatloii.U.13S,136. 

— protection of pollen, U. 119. 

— pratogynona, U 313. 

-roots, 1.782 

— texture of mlte-galls, 11 . 632. 

Alans glutlnosa and gall of Oeddomyla slnl, 
li 634. 

Ac . bracts and Exoasous Alnl-lncann, 

11.624. 

chalazogamlo fertilization, IL <18. 

Infloresoences, IL 136. 

root-gallz, 11. 521. 

Alnuz ineana andExoaaouiepIphyllue, 11 627. 

two-coloured leavez, habitat, 1. 203. 

with galli of Exoaaeuz Alnl-incann, IL 

623. 

Alnus orientaUs, mite-gallz, 11- 520. 

Alnuz vlrldlB, and snow. 1. 660 
--mlte-gal]a,iL629. 


Alob, wiiieoiiB tissue, 1. 328. 

— cauilex, 1 . 714. 

AloO dontloulato, pollen-gralnB,ll. 07. 

Aloes, IL 731. 

— Cape, muoUaglnouB Juices, 1. 330. 

— germination, 1 , 604. 

AtotiHoo, scarlet flowers, 11. 106. 

Aloiieounis, puUlnotlon. U. 143. 

Alpine and AroUo floras, 11. 005. 

— experimental garden, Kerner’s, I. 803. 

— floras, autogamy In, 11 . 400. 

— flowers, multipliei^ of oolour» i>f, li. 

108. 

— idants, high. aharaoterisUas of, 1. 316. 

— Ruse. Bee Rkododmdroit himutum. 

— Rose-apples, 11 . 820 

— Vine. Bee A tragene alpina. 

— ’Willows, Tyrol, 1. 684 
Alpluia, il 289, 736. 

— Leruiuphro(ht|i, li 396. 

Alps, Central Europe, autumnal tlnta, 1. 489. 

— CentroL lime inurusting BasirrageB, 1. 71. 
meadows, herbage, i. 461. 

— early leaf-fail in. i 367. 

— protected vegetation, 1. 460. 

— red snow in, 1. 38. 

— Tyrolese, usUlilliibed hybrids In, IL 688 . 

obsoTvatloDB relating to ammonia, L 66 . 

soil, temperature, and elevation, 1. 626. 

— winter cold. I 647. 

Alslke Clover. Bee Trifolium kjfbridum 
Alsine Gerardi, autogamy, ii 356. 

Alslne mucrouato. nectaries, iL 176. 

Alsine rubra, weather and autogamy. U. SOL 
Alsine venio, cross-fertilisation, IL 307. 

nectaries, ii 176 

Alsiuen. autogamy, 11. 337. 

Alsopbllo, li 473. 

— caudex, ii 705 

— Ronis and iuduslum, 11 708. 

Alsophlla excclso, dimeusioDB of oaudez, L 
714. 

Alternation of generations. 11. 7. 

advantage of, il 484. 

among zoophytes, IL 470. 

and origin of spedes, IL 594. 

Id Algw, 11 481. 

In Mosses. 11. 477. 479. 

— — In Phanerogams, 11 478. 

InTballophyte, ii. 480 

Altbiaa ofllolDalJs, stomatal proteotive halts, 
1.202 

AlthHia inlUda, effect of mutUatlon, 11. 617. 

sheltering of pollen, 11. 108. 

Althaea rosea, sheltering of pollen, 11. 108. 
Alumina In oeU-wall, L 72. 

— In dust, 1. 81. 

— rarely absorbed, 1 . 08 
Alyssum, nectaries, li. 176. 

— perlpbersl flowers, 11. 186. 

Alyssum oalydnum. autogamy, IL 830. 

colour oentraat In Inflorsacenoe, li. 102 . 

Alyssum coneatum. nmhellate irnoema; 11. 

184. 

Alyssum montanum, i. 826. 

scent, U. 202 . 

Alyssum WierxbiekU, hairs, 1. 381 
Alyssnm Wulfeniannm, peripheral flowers, 
11.186. 

Amanita muBcarla. SeeAgorleiisiniMoiiriiUL 
Amanita phalloldes. hasidla and spores, IL 
2 L 686 . 

Amaranth, green. Bee Amarantus BMftMi. 
Amannthaoen, braots, IL 760. 

— toaf-rasettes, 1. 413. 

— perianth, il. 740. 

AmarantuB BUtum, leof-mosaio, 1. 41L 
AmaryUidooese, autogamy In, 11. 372. 

— oharaeterlstlia, II. 734. 

— eplphyllous buds, IL 48. 

Amaryllis, U. 734. 

— buds on oaipds, U. 41 

— ciuBB-fertUlzatlon, IL 801. 

— Incompletely protogynous, 11. 81L 

— ovular tubers or buds, IL 460. 

— poUen-graina, IL 90, IW. 

-soenUea, U.809. 
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Anuiyllli uUoa. ilae of flowen, II. 185. | AnoBallla, leed oad embryo, U. 482. 

Anaryllii BeUadoniM, flowen and obange of Anagallls arveaila, bods on hypoootyl, 11. 28. 


temperature, IL 503. 

Amaryllis equestris. Ao., slieof flowen, II. 185. 
Ambims, oastle of, in ^rol, Lloheiis on pil- 
lar. L 247. 

Amelaoohier vulgaris, deoidoons protective 
woolly halza, 1. 354. 

Amantaoem, U. 719. 

— bracts and fruit, li. 434. 

— ohahuogamlo fertilization. II. 412, 616. 

— more than one embryo-bao In, h. 478. 

— nomerous hybrids of. 11. 583. 

— table of modes of fertilization, U. 413. 
Amontoles, li. 768. 

Amheratia nobilla, scarlet flower, 11. 196. 
Amide, formation, 1 458. 

Amides, especial function, 1. 464. 

Aminoid scent, li. 199. 

insects attracted by, li. 207. 

Ammonia, 1. 263. 

— absorption by glandular halts, L 65. 

— absorption from atmosphisrc, by plants 

with water-reoeptacles, 1 841. 

— absorption with atmospheric water, 1. 160. 

— sources of and relation to plants, 1. 65. 
Amrebm. 1. 137. 

— feeding of, I. 56. 

— of Ifyzomyeetea, spociflo individuality, li. 

400. 

Aiuorpha frutlcosa, Ac , reserve-buds, ii. 32. 

leaf, day and night positions, L B33 

loaf-movemouts, 1 338 

AmoiphophaUastltanuiii, description, ii. 746. 
Agspelldes, anthooyanin, 1 484. 

— estra-azillary buds, li 28. 

— protection of pollen, li. 124. 

Ampelopsia, 1. 488. 

-tendrils, 1.699. ^ 

Ampelopsis hederaoea, crystals, i. 467. ' 
Ampeli^s inserta. Bee Vttis mserta. 
Ampelopsis qulnquefolla, allurement of bees, 
ii 206. , 

— separation Wets, 1. 3G0.'' 

Ami^bious plants. Bee also Plane*. 

characteristics, 11. 601. 

Amphibrya, of Endllcber, 11. 604. 
Amphicarpium, meaning, 11. 47. 
Amphigostria, of Frullania, ii. 698. 

— Jungermanuiooew, IL 699. 
Ami^gonium, meaumg, 11. 47. 

— of Ohara, 11. 63 

— of Muaeineaa, and Yasoular Otyptogoms, 

li 62, 64, 67, 659. 

Amphlioma, various species, situation on 
column at castle of Ambras, i. 247. 
Amphuridium Mougeotli, parthenogenesis, 
ii. 464 

Amygdalin, decomposition, J. 462. 
Amygdalus, nectary, ii. 174. 

— petals after pollination, il. 286. 
-phyUotaxls, 1.400. 

— pollen-gialni, IL 99. 

— roceiitacle and carpel, il 76. 

Amygdalus communis, li. 202. 

cotyledons, I. 608. 

flamer. 11. 77. 

flower«peulng constant. 1. 659. 

Amygdalus nana, reserve-buds, ii. 33. 
Amygdalus Persica, evergreen in African 
oaeeo, 1.358. 

impossibility of grafting on Ballz, I. 

816. 

Anabsena Flos-aquie, haUtat, IL 621. 
Anacamptls and Orchis, hybridization, IL 
683. 

Anacamptls pyiamldalis, flowexwmlour and 
locality, ii. 194. 

Anaoardium ooddentele, fruit, 11. 436. 
AnacyduB oflloluarum, anthooyanin In ligu- 
late florets, II. 220. 

Anadyomene, thaUus, IL 646 
Anagallis, colour of flowers, iL 183, 667. 

— ooiolla and autogamy, U. 368. 

— sdible Bcamlnol hairs, if. 170. 

— germination constant, 1. 668. 

— prostrate, 1. 664. 


— — latitude and opening, IL 217. 

origin of flower-stalk, L 737. 

Azuwallis Philippi, withering of oorolla and 

poUinaftkm. 11. 888. 

Anagallis phesnioea, protection of pollen, 11. 
120. 

seed and embryo, 11. 482. 

Anemirta Ooooulns, loaf-stalk bundles, 1. 
649 

Ananassa satlva, collective fruit, ii. 436, 784. 

inflorescence, 1. 738. 

seed and embryo, il. 426. 

Anaphyte, or shoot-member, il. 470. 
Auaphytes, apphcatlon of term, 11. 6. 

— sorts of, 11. 470 

Auastatica Hieroohuntioa, opening and clos- 
ing due to hygroscopic changes, i. 344. 

seed-dispersaL li. 846. 

Anatomy, Influence of habitat on, ii. 511. 

— of plants, hTchcmiali Qraw’s, i 22. 
Anatropous uvule, 1. 644 

Auatto. Beo Jltxa Orellana. 

Anchusa, oorolla and autogamy, il. 367. 

— cotyledon bristles, 1. 623 

— pollen grains, li. 99 

Anchusa oflidnalis, leaf and climate, 1. 326 
Ancylistoceai, 11 668, 671 
Andreioa. IL 480, 701 

— colleotion of dust, i 266. 

— spore-dispersal, ii 814. 

Andreaw nipestris, it 700. 

sporogonlum, il 16. 

AndreezioctD, ohoracteristicB, il 701. 
Aiidrena, pollination of OypripodlumOsloeo- 

lus, 11 246, 249 

— sheltering in flowers, li 163 
Andricus, ovlpusltion In various places, ii. 

540. 

Andricus intiator, bud-galls on oak, IL 643. 
Andrmclum, meaning of term, 11. 86. 

— of Colocoaia antiquorum, ii. 742. 
Androgomdio, of Tolvoz, 11. 634 
Andromeda, pollen tetrads, 11. 97. 
Andromeda hypnoides, Arctic, absenoe of 

hairs, 1. 316 

Andromeda pollfolia and Ezobasidlum Yao- 
clnlL ii. 627. 

waz on leaves, 1 302 

Andromeda letragnna, cuticular rods on 
leaves, 1. 302. 

tolled leaf, transverse seotlon, 1. SOI. 

Andropogou, hormapbrocUte and stamlnate 
flowers, 11. 297. 

— pith, il. 746. 

-IKiIllnatlon, 11.142. 

Androsooe, heterostyly, U. 302. 

~ hybrids, H. 685. 

— nectary, ii 175. 

— protection of pollen from wet, 11. 111. 
Audrossoe clongoto, &c., autogamy, li. 341. 
Aiidroeace maxima, authocyanlo, 1. 521. 
Androsooe obtusifolla, white flowers, il. 198. 
Androsace sarmeutosa, Himalayas, runners, 

1.664 

Androswmum, twisting of internodes, L 417. 
Androspores, of (Edogcniiura, il. 651. 
Andiyala, hairiness, 1. 317 
Anelmia, sporangia, ii. 709. 

Anemone, awtivatloii, H. 210. 

— alluring petals, U. 170 

— hybrid flower, colour, li. 667. 

— hybrids, ii. 684. 

— iDseot reception, IL 229. 

— Insects and pollra, ii. 241 

— opening of flower, U. 220. 

— protection of pollen, several means, ii. 127. 

— protogynouB, IL 311. 

Anemone alpina, autogamy, 11. 382. 

&o., anthooyanin In sepals, 11. 220. 

flower-colour and locality, il. 194. 

habitat, 1. US. 

nectarless, 11. 167. 

Anemone baldensis, autogamy, il. 381. 

— — flowers, sexual conditions, 11. 303. 

nectarless. IL 167. 


Anemone Hepatlooi altltoda and openlnoL 
1L218. 

autogamy, li. 348 

oolouMxintrast of flower, IL 180. 

nectorlBBS, li. 167. 

protaotlon of pollen, 11. Ui U7. 

Anemone Intermedia, hybrid, odour of 
flowers, 11. 667. 

Anemone nemorosa aud A. nnunoulddesp. 
odour of flowers and hybrid, 11. 867. 

attacked by Bderotlnla, IL 688. 

carpels, li. 229. 

colour of sepals, IL 183, 220. 

complete plant, IL 229 

effect of .Akiidium of Pucolnia fusea,11. 

824. 

flower, polyondria, 11 292. 

hermaphrodite, 11. 296. 

proteotlon of pollen, 11. 120. 

Anemone Pulsatilla, autogamy, il. 389. 
Anemone sylvestris, dissemination, L 615. 

neotarlon, il. 167. 

plumed fruits, ii. 866 

Anemone Transylvanica, autogamy, 11. 346. 
Anemone trifolia, anthnoyaiiin In sepals, IL. 
820. 

Anemone verniills, autogamy, 11. 389. 

effect of mutUatiuu, 11 617. 

Atiemophiloua plants, 11 129, 719 

aud hybridization, IL 683. 

characteristics and number, ii. 133. 

Itollination, il. 139 

Anethum gravooleus, foliage and light, L 
412. 

Aneuro, aplcal-ocll. 1 578. 

Augedioa, water-receptaoluH, i. 240. 

Angelica officinalis, Hcent, li. 202. 

Angelica sylvestria fruit, ii. 428. 

merioarp, ii 430 

Angiopteris, sporangia, il 709. 

Angiospermie, distinctive characters, ii. 719» 
■72& 

— embryo development, il 420. 

— fertilization, il. 417. 

— germination, ko., of pollen-grains, il 408, 

— mesozoic, il. 613 

— protection of ovules, ii. 72. 

— two classes, II. 728. 

Augiospermoiu trees, healiug of wounds, IL 
29. 

Aiigraicum ebumeum, epiphytic, iL 737. 
Aognnoum funalo, dilorophyll In roots only^ 
L375. 

Angnecum globdosum, chlorophyll in roota 
only, 1. 375. 

Augnecum Ballei, chlorophyll in roots only,. 
1. 376. 

Angnecum sesquipednle, length of spur, ii. 
180. 

Animal captors, with movement, i. 148. 
Animals, agents in offshoot-dispersal, 11. 827. 

— aud colour sense, il. 195. 

— and plants, as a symbiotic community, L 

254. 

— browsing, protection against, 11. 445. 

— dispersal of seeds by, ii. 862. 

— elevation and cdoretion, IL 611. 

— number captured by UtricularlB, 1. 122. 
Anisogametes, of Bryopsis, U. 646. 

Annual plants, 11 462. 

and lack of moisture, U. 600. 

foliage items, 1 666. 

steppe and desert, heat-nsiitlng seedsi. 

1 866. 

Annual ring, nature of, I. 476, 719. 

Annului, of Agaricinen, il. 689. 

— of fem-sporangium, 11. 706. 

— of moss-capsule, IL 702. 

— of Bohizwasete, if. 709. 

Auoda bostata, autogamy, 11. 356. 

proteotlon of pollen, 11. 120. 

Anona, pollen tetrads, II. 97. 

Anonacew, aggregate fruits In, 11. 436, 487* 
Antennaria alpina. Bee OnaphaUmnai^tnwm^ 
Anthemis, foliage and light, 1. 412. 

— geltouogamy, il 322. 

Anther, application of term, L 641 
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Antber, avoheBporlnin, U. 96. 

— oontmetile 11. 98. 

— eztiotie podtlon and iiroteatlon of pollen 

of. U. 196 

— mondiologloal value, 11. 88. 

— varlationi In form, 11. 90. 

Anthera. 1. 649. 

Antherioum, erou-fertllLEatlon, U. 301. 

— neotarlei, 11. 175 
Antberldlum, deOnltlon, 11. 47. 

— of Aohlya Ugnloola, 11. 671 

— of Biyum onepltoimn, li. 700. 

— of Obara fracUla, 11. 63, 660. 
~ofOoleoohiete.lL6&3. 

— of Dudreanaya. II. 63. 

— of EqulMtaoen^ II 68. 

— of Eqnlphew, 11 69. 

— of Feme, li. 67. 276, 472. 708. 

— of FknideB, 11. 61 

— of Fucui veidculosue, 11. 664 

— of HepaUoa, 11 696. 

— of Hydropteridca, 11. 710. 

— of Manilla, ii. 69. 

— of Mobkb. il. 16. 66. 701. 

— of (Edogonlnm, il Ml. 

— of Peronosporeiu, li. 66, 669. 

— of Balvlnia. ii. 69. 

— of Saprolegniaoen, 11. 484, 670. 
-ofSelaglnella, 11.69,715. 

— of Vaucheiia, li. 643 
Anther-hda and Inieate, 11. 129. 
AntherocerotaceflB, denoription, ii. 698. 
Anthcn and nocturnal radiation, 1. 829 

— and etlcmas, change of poeition, 11 306 

— exeertion In graaaea. ii 140. 

— In cleletogamoue flowen, li 399. 

— oiMinlng and dosing, 11. 124. 

Anthohlum, pollen devuuror, il. 167. 
^■helterlng in flowen, il. 163. 

Antboceroa and Noatoo, il. 622. 

— dilonqihyU bodiea, 1. 373. 

Anthocyanln, and light, ii 510 

— description, location. &c , 1 483. 

— fluoroHcence and function, 1. 379, 519, 522 ; 

11.220 

— pigment, i. 460. 

— use to floating leaves, 1 288. 

— violet and 1. 486. 

Antholyala, caused by gnll-mitos, 11 548. 

— meaning of tcrni,>il. 80, 82. 

— of Delphinium coahmirianum, 11 78. 
Aiitboniyia and Dracuticulua Creticua, U. 

166. 

Anthopeziza Winter!, il 683 
Anthuphyta, of Braun, il 605. 
Aiitliuxaiithin, pigiiioiit, 1 460 
Antliozanthiim, pollination, 11. 142, 

— Bccnt, il 201 

Anthoxonthum oduratuin, dichogamy, il. 
312. 

Anthrax, cause of, 1. 163 
Anthreniui, honey-sucker, ii 179. 

Anthnsous, geitonogamy, 11 326. 

— flowers, sexual conditions, ii. 296. 

— how protected, 1. 451. 

Anthriscua sylvestris, arrangement of um- 
bels, 1. 740. 

Anthurium, scarlet spathe, honeyleea, li 106. 
Anthurium Boberzeilanum, coloured bract, 
il. 184. 

Anthyllis, pollen expulsion, 11. 260. 

— variability of floral colour, il. 669. 
AiUhyins Vulnerarla and Polyommatus 

Hylos, il. 166. 

dispersed by wind, 11. 848. 

flower, 11. 779. 

poUen-grainsb 11. 99 

tuberdes on root-flbres, 11. 521. 

Antlaiia toxicarla, ii. 768. 

Antipodal cells and polyembryony, 11. 469. 

of embryo-sac, li. 416. 

Antirrhinum, sMtlvatlon, 11. 211, 

— and Insects, U. 910^ 247. 

— capsule, IL 481. 

— flower, dldynomla, 11 292. 

— honey concealment, 11. 180. 

Antirrhinum, Insect i^atform, 11. 838. 

VuL. IL 


Antirrhinum drrhosum, leaf-stalk tendrils. 
11. 693. 

Antirrhinum majns, attraotlon of foreign 
pollen-tubes by ovules, li. 414, 

direotion of flowers, 11. 225. 

seed and embryo, IL 422. 

Antiaeptlca, effect on boeterla. 1 963. 

Ants, aUured by Sanooenla. 1. 18B. 

— disperse seeds, IL 666 

— in pitchers of OephaJotus, 1. 131. 

— protection of Serratola, 11. 242 

— symbiosis with plants. IL 233, 243. 

Apera, pollination, 11. 142. 

Apera sploa-vanti, dimensions of grain, 11. 
481. 

Apetalo, of Endlicher, IL 604. 

Apetalw, of de Jussieu, IL 602. 
Aphanizomenon Flos-aqun, habitat, ii. 621. 
AphanumyoeaphyGophilus. parasitlo on algiu, 

11 671. 

Aphid uiinilery, by Eromunu, it 171. 

Aphides and stamous, IL 87 
Aphllothiix gemme, bud-goUs on oak, li. 
641, 543. 

Aphis, partbonogonoBiB. li. 464. 

Aphyllanthes Mmupdiensls, autogamy, ii. 
341. 

duration of flowerliig, li 213 

Apical-cdl, division and nature, i 678. 
Aplanogametes, of OoiijugaUe, li 6R4. 
Aplaiumpore, formation In Goiiatunemo, ii. 
658 

— of OhlorophyocHi, u 628. 

— of PhyiloBiphou, ii 643. 

Apocynocem, 11 771. 

— wstlvation In, ii 210 

— cohering pollen gmiiis. ii. 97. 

— decussate phyllntuxiii, i 398. 

— soft bast, i 477 
AiKidanthacetu, ii 756 
AiKdaiithes, limited distribution, i. 204. 

— 8IZO of flowers, 1 202 

Apodanthes Flacourliana, mimiory of 
Daphne Mezereiim, i 201. 
AponogetaocH), charactciistics, li 738 
Apouogotoii distocliyoii, autogamy, b 336 

flower spikes, il. 738. 

Aponogctoii feucstrale, Madagascar, and 
heat, i 654. 

habit, 1. 666. 

Apophysis, of mosH-capsiile, li 702 
Aposens feetida, milky Juice, l 461. 
ApoBtaHiiu.ei«, stamens, li 736. 

Apothecio, of Pezizo, ii 682 

— true natiiro, ii. 20 

Apparatus, capturing, in Aldrovandia and 
Dlonam, 1. 160. 

in Lathmsa, liartsia, Flngiiicula, 1 . 137. 

— for pollen trausfnrcnco, ii 260. 

Apple, section, il 74 

Apple tree. Bee Pynw watHs. 

host of Mistletoe, i. 205. 

Apricot. Bee Pranus Armeniaca. 
Aptogunuiu Desmidium, il. 492, 666. 
Aquatic plants, source of oxygon, L 493. 
Aciuatic root, L 762. 

origin, L 766 

Aqueous tiuue, conduction of carbonic acid, 
i. 330 

in fiffsboots, it 833. 

of leaves, I 312. 

of Bucnulent plants, 1. 328. 

Aqueous vapour, maintenance of free pas- 
sage for, In plants, 1. 290. 

Aqiiilegia, nectaries, U. 178. 

— protection of pollen, il. 11& 

— sticky species, 11 236. 

Arabia, gum-arabio, 1. 468. 

Arabian desert regions, hairiness of plants, 

I. 318. 

Arabia braasicttformls, antbooyanin, L 620. 
Aiabls ooarulea, autogamy, ii. 336. 

colour-contrast In tnfloreaoenoe, 11. 102. 

• weather and autogamy, 11. 891. 

Arabia procutrens, elevation and ooluratlou, 

II. 611. 

Arabis pumila, eplphyllous buds, IL 48. 
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AiaUs Tiirrita, protection of pidlen, IL 121. 
Araohnoldea, gall formation, 11. W. 

Atalia, colour and flies, 11. 197. 

Aralia JaponioB, flower, pentandria, U. 289 
Aralia nudicaulla, flowers, sexual conditions. 

Il 296. 

AiahaoeB, drinkable sap, 1. 271 

— protection of pollen, IL 124. 

Arauearia. axillary buds, ii. 29. 

Arauoarla imbrlcata, oonea, 11 720 
Arauearlacen, dlstinotlve ebaractere, 11. 720. 
Araujla albens, moth-oatdhlng, 11. 269. 

Arbor. 1. 716. 

Arbor vitas, leaves and tianspiration, L 386. 

twig, I 410. 

Arbusoula, i 715. 

Arbutacew, IL 768 
Arbutus, inycorhiza In, 1. 36L 

— pollen sprinklliigri 11. 274. 

— pollen tetrads, iL 97 
Arbutus Unedo, il 422. 769. 

Aroella, gas bubble siM'rotinn, ii 692 
Arccnthoblum Oxycedri. Bee Putettm 0«p- 

«edri. 

Arched leaf structure, 1. 430. 

Arubegonlatw, li 617. 

— charaotenstlcB, 11, 606 
Arohegnuium, of Bryuni < iHspiUisum, il. 700. 
-of(;barafragilia.iL660 

— of CharaceiD, M^uaclncsu, and VaBonlar 

Cryptogams, II 62 

— of Fbrns, il. 472. 475. 708. 

— of Gymtiosperma h 419. 

— of TlKpaticm. ii. 696 

— id Mobsob, 11. 16. 61 
Archesporium, of anther, IL 96. 
Arcbidblamyduts, of Kiohler and Englor, U. 

616 

Arctic flora, autogamy In, ii 400. 

— regions, plants of, not hairy, explanation, 

I. 316. 

Arctostaphylus, and anlnials. 1. 432. 

— autogamy, n 379. 

— honey protection, il. 239. 

— nectaries, li 177. 
pollen sprinkling, il 247 

— pollen tetrads, II. 97. 

— sticky stigmas, 11. 282. 

Arctostaphylos alplua, stamen, 11. 91. 
Arctostapbylos TJva-XJrsL i 490 

and Eiobiisldiuni Yocclnil, ii. 627. 

flower, II. 240. 

pruciiinbent habit, 1. 662. 

protogynouR, 11 310. 

Arcyno, sporangia, ii. 491, 618. 

Areyna pimicea, caplllillum, li 491,618. 
Arow, cbaracterlstics, li 746. 

Arecu distioba, 11. 741. 

Atemonia agnmoiiioldes, olelstogamouB 
flowers, ii. 392 

Arenario, pollen-grains, il. 99 
Arenorlu rubra, latitude and opening, IL 
213, 217. 

Aratia, hoterostyly, 11 302. 

— nectary, 11. 176 

— protection of imllen from weL il 110. 
Argemone, ooro^ and autogamy, 11. SIB. 

— flower shape, Ac , 11 167, 168. 

— Insect platform, IL 229. 

Argemone Mexlcona, flower and autogamy, 
1L369. 

ovary, 11.776. 

ArU, nature of, 11 424. 

— of Taziis, ii. 442. 

Ariopsls, monmolous, Ii. 297. 

— tubers, li. 746. 

Ariopsls peltata,U. 742. 

— — sheltering of pollen, 11. 108, 110. 

vertical range, 11. 746. 

Arlsarum vnlgaro and PbyUoslpbon ArisoiL 

II. 643. 

Arisemo, monoecious, 11. 297. 

Arlsema ringeu% Japan, sheltering of poUem 
IL 108. 

Aristida, fruit, 1. 680. . 

Arlstoloohla, allied to Nepenthes, 1. 181 ✓ 

— capsule. U. 431. 
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AiMolooiiiat oolour ud odonr, il. 197. I 

— Imprimment of Iniaeti, IL 165. 

— liiM0t9UtfonDi.U.sas. ! 

— nitnio otioenti, U. 199. 

-periutb, H. 165. 

~it«D.I. 364. 

Aristolodhlo Olematltti, alliuement of in- 
Hou. IL 906. m 

— - flowor, eynaodila, II. 282. 

food of Thai! Hy^nunostn, 11. 488 

— — Inioflt platform, 11. 226. 

— — odour, 1.431. 

poUlnaUon, 11. 944. 

TauatloD, 1. 633. 

Arlitoloohla (Hgaa. Ment, 11. 200 

— — var. StartoTantli, ilze and oolour of 

flowan, 11. 165. 

Arlitoloohla rlngeni, flowera, II. 166. 

— — InMot platform. 11. 225 
Arlitoloobla Blpho. loaf-blodei, 1 649. 

ilalitrone tirining, i 665. 

Arlitolooblaoem. II. 699, 755 

— AmeriooD, ilxe of flowen, 11. 185. 

— protogynoui, 11. 312. 

— Booth Amirloan, I. 202. 

Arlitotle, biology of planta. 1. 16. 

Armsrla, pollon-grain, 11. 100. 

-itlgma,!!. 281. 

Armeria ilplna, autogamy, 11. 358. 

Med-dlipenal, 11. 804. 

Armeria Tulgarli, autogamy, 11. 358. 

Arnebia oomuta, fruit protection, 11. 442 
Arnloa, flowen, lezual oondltloni, 11. 296. 
-thaUtat, 1 112. 

— pollination, 1 740 

Araloa montana and Oampanula, colour cnn- 
tnit, 11. 193. 

floreti and autogamy, 11 363 

— — flower*openlng conitant, 1. 550. 

peripheral flowon, 11. 187. 

AmoMiiipuallla, periiitentcotyledoni, 1. 622 
AraldMB,||.742. 

— adherent roota, 1. 108 

— adfentltloui route, 1 751. 

-aUrial roota, 1 366, 753 ; 11 745. 

— airangement of roota, I. 76B. 

— oertain, reaemblanoe to I^ucobryum and 

Sphagnum in water-abaoiption, 1 220. 

— oolonred braota in, 11 183. 

— deecriptlon, U. 742. 

— development of climbing roota, i 705 

— opiphylloua bnda, II. 43. 

— epiphytic, aOrial roota, poroua covering 

and root-hain, 1 223 

— eztruilon of water from leavea, 1. 271. 

— geltonogamy In, 11. 325 

— geographical dlatiibution, 11 746. 

— Imprtaramont of Inaeota, &o , 11. 164. 

— Infloreaoence, 1. 601. 

— Inaeota and pollen, 11. 222, 244. 

— leaf perforation, 1. 413. 

‘ — leavea of, etructure In relation to trana- 
piratlon, 1. 288 

— monoedoua, protogynoui, ii. 313. 

— nature of icenta, 11. 199. 

— on ground of wooda, 1 109. 

— on treee, 1. 106 

— origin of roota, 1 771. 

— puicarp mucilage, 1. 616. 

' — poUen-gtain, 11. 100. 

— eheltering of pollen, 11. 108. 

— temperature within ipalbe, 1. 601. 
Anrilaplne. Pinua Cenbra 

Aronla rotundlfolia, Oymnoaporanglum gall, 
11. 621. 

Aronicum glaolale, dichogamy, II. 312. 
Arrangementa for reoeptlon of Inaeota, 11 
2Si6, 227. 

— for retention of ptfllen, IL 279. 
Arrhenatherum, flowera, aezual oondltlona 

11.297. 

Arrow-head. Bw Sagtttaria. 

Arrowroot, aoune of, 11. 786. 
ArtediaaQuamata, eeed-SleperaaL II. 868. 
Artemlda, aa hoet of Orobanohe, L 186. 
-halrtneas,L817,S19. 

Artemlala Abeynthlum, U. 87. 


Artemlaia Abeynthlum, to , halra, I. 822. 
Artemlala oampeitrU. and gaU of Oeoldo- 
rayia Artemlaise, 11. 547. 

Artemlala Mutelllna, Ao., geltonogamy, 11. 
822. 

habitat and hairineu. 1. 316. 

Arthruaporo, of Bacteria, 11. 623. 

Artichoke. See Ci/nara aeolymua. 
Ariocarpaoem. 11. 758. 

— cuUeotive fruits In, 11. 436. 

— laticlferoua tubes, 1 470. 

— poUen-gtaina, 11. 97. 

Artooarpua Inoiaa, flowering and fruiting 
branch, il 438 

from chalk, 11. 613. 

Aitoearpua liitegrtfulla, colleotiva fruit, 11 
436. 

Arum, moudsclouB, II 297. 

— poUluation, 11. 164 

Arum ooiiocepbaloldea and Centopogon, 11. 
165. 

influreacenoe, IL 164. 

Arum cordtlolium, temperature within 
apathe, 1 601. 

Aniui Ilalieum, fly vlaitora, Ii 166. 

geographic distribution, habitat, 1. 

601 

temperature within apathe, 1.601; it 161 

Arum iiiaciilatum and Paychoda phallm- 
noldea,!! 166. 

habitat, 1661 

loaf of. 1 286. 

Arundinarla glauceaccna, proteetioo of ato- 
mata from moisture, L 294. 

Arundo, anangeinont for niiti-wator ozclu- 
aiou between batUm and leaf, 1. 98, 
Arundo Donaz, dlmenaioua, 1. 714. 

reaerve-huda, ii 32. 

Aaofootida Bee Seottidoama Am/trttda. 
Aaarabaooa. Bee AMorum JCuropaum. 
Aaaraoee, 11. 755. 

Aaarum, wativation. 11 210. 

— leaf, emerging from aoil, 1. 640. 

— pollen-dopoaltlou, ii 279. 

— pulleii-groln, li. 100. 

— variety of ecetit, 11. 488. 

Aaarum Ganadviiae, creeping atem. 1. 662 
Asarum Europnum, creeping atein, 1. 662 

Btogea in bbiaaomioK, ii 279. 

venation, i 633 

winter protoctiuu, i 650 

Aaoheraon, Flora der Frovlnz Brandenburg, 
11606. 

Aad. il 19 — 

— of Clavlcepa, 11. 680 

— of Oordyoepa, ii. 679. 

— of Eryalpbo, ii 60. 

— ufMorobella,li 683. 

— of Moulds, il. 677 
-of Tuber, 11.678, 681. 

Aacidia, 1. 127 

— alluring, Ac., contrivanooe, 1 128. 

— espitfolla, Ac. 1.123. 

Aodcpiadeceiu, i 470; U. 77. 

— oleiatogomy in, ii. 393. 

— ooiiiUBculum, 11 267. 

— iiiaect-vlaiturB, IL 268 

— polllnia, Ac.. 11. 97. 267, 269 

— protective atlcky latex, li 234. 

— Boft boat, 1. 477 

— viaclii of poUen-graina, U. 101. 

Aaoloplaa, scent, IL 202 

Aaoleplas Oornuti, olii» on Inaoctfoot, 11 269 

floral medbanlam, IL 268. 

tadioal buda, ii. 28. 

Aaooldem, 11. 674. 

Aaoomyoatea, 11 606. 

— aael and spore formation, 11. 18. 

— distinctive cbaractera, 11. 670. 

— variotti, IL 679, 681. 

Aacophyllom, il. 664. 

AaooivorefB, il 606. 

Aacosporea, of Aacomyoetes, 11. 19, 676, 603 
Aacua, of Fodoapluera, IL 60. 

— of Xylarla, 11. 679. 

Ascua-f niit, basis of daaa ifl catlon In Aioo- 
myootOB, IL 676. 


Aaoua-fhiit of Eurotlum, IL 679. 

of Moulds. U. 677. 

Asexual generation of ferns, oommoncement 
of. 11. 472. 

Asexual reproduotlon, In Mnoorlnl and 
Saprolegnlaoem, 11. 480, 481. 

In Saprolegnlaeem, 11. 484. 

Aih, eaaentlal oonstituenta of, IL 66 

— of chlorophyll, 1. 371. 

— of Btratlotea eloldea, Nympbaia alba. 

Ohara fcetlda, Phragmltes ooiumunia, 
Biacutella Invlgata, Doryonlum deoum- 
bona, i. 69. 

— of Taxna baccata, 1. 70. 

Aali Bee Fraattnua eaieelaior. 

— mountain. See Sorbua Aveuparia, ■ 
Aaparagln, L 464. 

— on amide, 1. 468. 

— and respiration, 1. 405. 

AaparaglneiB, awitch-planta in, 1 330 
ACtragua, 11. 732. 

— phyllodadea, 1. 652. 

Aaparagua aoutifolius, Ao , weaving habit, 

1 674. 

Asparagus hnrridus, Ao.. apines, 1. 434 
Aaparagua offlolnoUa, distribution of aexea, 
11. 299. 

Imperfeot flowen, 11. 294 

Aapon Bee Populua trmula. 

Aapergillen, fertlllratlnu aud fnilt-furmo- 
Mon, li 60. 

AapergHloa. fermentative HClInn, 1 608 

— paruHitiam, 11. 678 

— aporutiKia, Ac , ii 18. 21 
Aaperglllua fuinigatuii, habitat, ii 6T8 
AspergllluB iiigt'r, contdial hypheu, li, 677. 
Aaperula, atlpules. i 637. 

Asperula aparine, weaving habit, 1. 674 
Aaperula arvonala, artlHclolly iiiiluoed 
drooping, ii 123 

, Aiperula capltnto, evening Binell, il 209. 
Aaiieniln galiuidea, ciii'kon-galla, 11 546 
Aaiierula glomerata, opening of flower, II. 
212 

Aaperula luugiflnra, &c , auenl, li 200 
Aaperula odorata, il. 537. 

effect of clearing wood, i 391. 

leaf and illumination, 1 286 

mw'liauical Liaaue arrangement, 1. 730. 

Btamenn, il 86 

winter protection, i 550 

Aaperula tauniia, behaviour of alylos, L 
740 

geitonogniny, 11 325 

sexual conditions, li 296 

Aaperula tinctoria, cnichou-giillH, ii 646. 
Asphodel, Bcottiab. Bee TolUh\ia hortalia. 
Aaphodeloldem, oharaoteriatirB, 11 730. 
Aapbodplua. protogynnua, il. 311. 

Aaphodelua nlbiia, roots, I 760. 

twisted leavea, i 429 

Aaiibodelua ramoaua, at Pmalum, ii 730. 
Aapicllla calcaroa, beat resialoiico, i 664. 
A^picilla flavlda, liabiut, 1 117. 

Aapidlem, aonu and Indualnm, Ac., 11. 706. 
Aapldium, hybrids In, 11. 682 
Aapldlum faicatiim, aimgomy, li 458 
Aapldium Fillx-maa, winter buda, emergence 
from aolL 1 639 

Aapldium Tliclyptcria, neoeaaary anil, li 612 
Aaplonleie, aorua and liiduslum, ii 706. 
Aapleniuin, buda on fronds, 11. 39, 41. 
-bybridain, li. 682. 

— prothallUB, ii 11. 

Asplenlum Uormanlcum. hybrid of A. Buta- 
muraria x A. aeptentrionale, ii. 686. 

— Buta-murarlo, aporophyte and prothal- 

lioffl, il. 472. 

Aaaea, wild, and Melooaotus, 1. 447. 
Aaalmllation and reapiratlon, i. 492-496. 

— theory of, 1. 466. 

Aster, and ancient croaaing, li. 665. 

— autogamy, it. 369. 

— Blue. Bee Aater Amdtua. 

— oolour-oontraat in eapltulnm, 11. 191. 

— flowers, Boxiial conditions, 11. 290. 

— geltonogamy, 11. 321. 
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Aster. p olM natt on . to.. I. 740; 11. 384, 286. 
Aster elplniis, dldtoguny, 11. 813. 

florets end ■utoguny, 11. 360. 

Aster AmsUue, flowei^opeiilng eonitenb. 1. 
800. 

Aster sigophylluB, faelre, 1. 331. 

Aster Trlpollum oad flooding, 11. BOO. 
Astendes, U. 768. 

Asterisoos pygmieiis, seettdiBpeisal. 11. 848. 
AsieroidesB, autogamy In, 11. 368. 

— geltonogamy, IL 321. 

.uitngalus. common on steppes, 1. 616; el- 
tematlng axes, 1. 688. 

— osploslra flowers, 11. 267. 

— hairs, 1. 321. 

-- spines, L 447. 

Astragalus Tiagaoantha, spines on branohes. 

I. 447. 449. 

Astragalus veslcailus, flower-oolour and 
haWtat. 11. 194. 

Astrantia, coloured bracts attract atteutioii, 
11 183. 

— geltonogamy, II 323. 

— flowers, sorts of, 11 296. 

— protogynous, 11. 311. 

Antrantia alpine, to, protection of pollen. 

II . 120 . ' 

Astrantia major, artlflclally induced droop- 
ing, 11. 123. 

AsTbalta. See FUsua nlif/loaa. 

Asyngamy, examples, 11 886. 

Athamant^ geltonogamy, 11. 334. 
Alhamanta cretensis, flowers, sorts of, 11 296 
Athens, time of flowering at, i. 61& 
Atherurus ternatus, opiphyllous buds, 11 43 
Athyrlum f ilU-fosnilna, sorus and Indiuiiim, 
11. 706. 

Atlas Cedar. Bee Cedrua atlaiUiea. 
Atmospheric conditions, adaptation of plants 
to. li. 602. 

and opening and closing of flowers, IL 

116. 

In habitdt of epiphytic Orchids, 1 222. 

— moisture as source of nitrogenous com- 

pounds. 1. 241. 

— water, gases in, 1 368. 

Atoms, aggregation of, i. 67. 

— combination. 1. 452, 492 

— re-arrangouiout through sunlight, i 378 
Atraotylls oancellata, cotyledons in gorinlna- 

tion, I 613 

Atragene, protogynons, 11 311. 

~ ringed tendrilii, L 694 
Atragene alpine, alpine llano, i. 671. 

autogamy, li. 340. 

colour of copals, li 183 

flower, 11. 174. 

leaf-stalk tendrils, 1. 691. 

nectaries, li. 176 

— nectary ooueealmeiit, 11. 181. 

protogynous, 11. 310. 

stem section, 1. 733 

Atraphaiis, geographical distribution, 11 33. 

— reserre-buds, 11. 33. 

Atriidez, 11. 468 

Atrlplex hostata, Ac., scroll-gall, 11. 530 
Atropa, croBB-ferUlizatlon, 11 306. 

— honey protection, 11. 239. 

— pollen deposition, li. 278 

— protection of pollen, 11. 118. 

— sticky stigmas, 11. 383. 

Atropa Belladonna, berry, 11 437. 

flower-opening constant, 1. 560. 

leaf-mosaic, 1. 421. 

potsonous properties, 1. 431. 

protection of pollen, 11 128. 

rapid fertilization, li. 286. 

Atropine, 1. 462. 

Attaohment disc, of Loranthus Europwus, i 

211 . 

of Mistletoe, 1. 207, 309. 

Atttarlebla deltoldea, hairs, 1. 822 
Auonba Japonloa, propagation by leaf-out- 
tlngs, II. 41. 

Aulaoomnlon androgynum, thallidia, II. 23. 
Aulaoomnlon tuiyddum. pvrthenogenesis, 11. 
464. 


Aulax galls on Labiates, IL 887, 643. 

Aulax Hleraoll bnd-galls on Hleraolnm, II. 
643. 

Auricles of Jut^etmanniacesi, U. 699. 
Aurioulak artlflclal breeding, IL 665. 

— longlflora, dichogamousblosBoming. IL 313. 

— aoeot, II. 20L 

Auiioulariu sambneina. habitat. U. 687. 
Aurloularlacen, basldla, li. 680. 

— characteristicB. li 687. 

Australia, halriiim of plants, 1. 817. 

— phyllodouB acaoias, 1 333. 

— Bhodowless forests. 1. 336. 

Australian bush, chief components, 1. 433, 
Austria, flora of, i 6. 

Austrian Oak See Qurroua Austnnea. 
Autogamy and size of flower, n. 396. 

— arttfldally produced, li 406 

— by agency of corolla, U. 365, 369, 372. 378. 

— by bending of pistil, il 3fi0 

— by btioding of staineuH, 11 337. 

— by liendlng of styliur broiiobes, 11. 360, 3C3. 
~ by calyx elongauuu, li .166 

— by coiling of Htainens and style, U. 343, 

347 

—by combined moTements, li. 380. 383, 386, 
386. 388. 

— by contraction of style branclum, li. 369 

— by elongation of pistil, II 349 

— by Inclination of curved stamens, h 342. 

— by inflection of flower-stalk, Ac . 11. 380 

— by lengthening of stamens, ii 334. 

— by morements of flower-st^k, li. 378. 

— by pollen abstraction from corolla hairs, 

ii 363 

— by shortening of pistil, il. 347. 

of stamens, ii 340 

— height of stamens and results of poUino- 

tiou, 11. 405 

— in hctorostyled flowers, li. 396. 

— In sprinkling flowers, IL 333 

— in Willow-herb, 11 354. 

— nature and occurrence, 11. 291, 33L 

— prevolenoe of, ii. 399 

— probable causes of prevalence in Alpine 

and Arctic regions, U. 401. 

— statistics, Ac , iL 399. 

— wide geographical range, li. 339 
Autonomous movements of plants, il 221. 
Autumn loavos, causes of variegation, i 480 
Autumnal tmts, Arctic flora, i 489 

In Europe and N. Ainerlea, 1 487. 

on Lake Eric, i 488 

Auxospore, of Diatoms, li 623 
Avrna and ruccinia graniml li 686 

— fruit-dispersal, II 843. 

— liollmatiOD, il. 142 

Arena oompressa, leaf-folding, 1. 340. 

Avona elatlor, course of pollen-tubes, ii. 408 

pollination, 11 139. 

spikelets, ii. 139 

stigma and germinating pollen-groins, 

11 409. 

Arena flavesoens, arched leaf, 1. 429. 
Avenaplniiiculmls, geographical distribution 
and leaf-folding, 1 340 
Avena8atlva,flower-opeulng constant,! 569. 

host of Uslilago Bogetum, 11 676. 

Averrhoa Catambolo, leaf, diurnal positions, 
1.634. 

Awn of Feather Grass, functions, i. 617 

— of Giarainen, il 746. 

Axillary buds, distribution, Ac , li. 29. 

AxU, leaf-bearing, soitsof, i 650 

— of Inflorescence, L 737 

Azalea, hoir-hke cutioular fllaiuenls, L 310. 

— ovary, Il 76 

— poUen-tetiads, ti 104. 

— pollination, il ISO. 

— vlseln of poUen-grolDB, 11. 101. 

Azalea Indico, scentless, 11 209. 

Azalea poutioa, scent, U. 201 

Azalea procumbens, 1. 304, 306, 490, 662. 

autogamy, 11 837. 

flower, 11. 279 

rolled leaf, vertical seotlou, i. 303. 

etigma,U. 282. 
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Azalea prooumbene, weatner and autogamy, 
II. 391. 

AzoUa, adaptation to change of haUtat, 1. 78, 

— and Nostoo, U. 622. 

— description, 11. 710, 711. 

— Bwiiumiii^ habit, I 669. 

Azygosporesiln Mucorinl, 11. 673. 


B. 

Bodhoris, water-collecting and abeorblng 
organs, i. 232. 

BooillsrialeB, description, II. 626. 

— group of ThoUophyta, ii. 620. 

Bacillus, i 263. 

Bacillus Amylobooter, tonnentetlon, ii 623. 

supposed fossil nmaius, n 626. 

BooUlus amylovoito canker on Iralt-trees, 
11.623. 

BaoUItts Anthtaois, cause of anthrax, li. 624. 
shape of, 1 . 163. 

Bacillus laotiouB snd souring of m<ik, li 623. 
BaulUus subtlllB, cilia, 11. 623 
Bactena, action on blood, 1 167. 

— as cause of disease. 1. 163. 

-condlUons of life, 1.606. 

— description, ii. 622. 

— dispersion. 1 263. 

— evidences of antiquity, II. 624. 

— ^fsaneutatlve action, 1. 606 

— general oharaoteristlcs, 1 161. 

— means of distinguishing, 1. 163. 

— movements and cilia, il 623 

— nature of, 1. 606. 

— putrefactive, beneficent action, Ac , 1 264 
In water baeliis, of Dtpsacui, 1. 242 

— saprophytic, effect on substratum, ii 623 

— symbiosis with root-fibres, il. 621. 
Bacterla-rods, of Beggiatoa, 1. 108. 
Bacterium aceri, iL 624. 

aotlvlty.l 606. 

Bacterium tormo, L 263. 

Balanophora, teplaoeB Langsdorffla and 
Scybolia In eastern hemisphere, 1. 169. 
-seeds, development. Inception of hiflo. 
resoence, Ao , i. 190. 

Balanophora dioica, widely distrlbiiled In 
the Himalaya, 1. 190 

Balanophora olungata, prevalence in Java, 
collected for its wax, 1 . 190 
Balanophora fiingoso, discovery and distri- 
bution, 1 190. 

Balanophora Ulldebrandtil, 1. 189. 
Balanophora InvoLiorata. hosts, i. 190 
BalonopboraoeiB, 1. 762 

— African species, fewness of, 1 . 196. 

— anlbocyouln, 1 483. 

— colour and odour, 11. 197. 

-ombiyo, 1.696, 11.450. 

— Euroiioan genus, 1 198 

— features used for clobsiflcatlon, I 186 

— formerly described as fungi, siKiculatloni 

about, 1. 190. 

— genera, 1 186 

— gongraphioal distribution, 1. 186 
-habitat, 1.186. 

— nature of scents, ii. 199. 

— ovule, 11. 81. 

— pansltio, 1. 189, 191, 198. 

— scaly stems, L 652. 

— seed, emlnyo, genninatlon, Ac., i. 188, 
Bolanophorales, IL 762. 

Bolanophorin, wax-like substance of Laugs- 
dorifla stem, 1. 188. 

BoUistlo fruits, 11.840. 

Ballota, seed protection, IL 446. 

Ballota nigra, autogamy, IL 364. 

Balaam. Bee ImpaUena. 

Balsam, Yellow. Bee /fnfNrtlms noB-Mmgere. 
Balsam and tiansplratlon, L 461. 

— excretion of capitate bain, oompotltlon, 

restrictive of transpiration, L 312 

— name given to varnloh-llke substance 

excreted by oertain leavea, 1. 237. 
Balaamlnea, extra>floral nectaries, 11 232. 
Baltic flora, colour paroentiiges, IL 182. 
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Bamboo. BeoBambiiMi 

— tjpe of culm, 1. 714. 

Bamhoo^omt, 11. SMk 
Bambma. baUt of growth. U. 748. 

— InJaraiLTlS. 

— leat tertJoal aeotloni, L 296. 

— peg-shapodprojeotloiii of outlolo. L SIO. 

— proteotlon of itoinata from moMim. i. m 

— TCMrTe-buds, II. 39. 

— TODatloii. L 633. 

Bambiua nign. meohanleal tiaaue airaage- 
ment. L 731. 

Banana, ■amlnation, L 604. 

— laaTM of. itniotuM in rotation to tianipi- 

latlon, 1. 288 l 

-iholtoilngof poltan, IL 108. 

-owenatlon. L 634. 

Bangia, wboro thilToi boat, 1. 105. 

Banliteila, fruit, iL 423. 

— poUsn-g^na, IL 99. 

Banliteila Binemariendib aead dlipawal, U. 
663. 

Baokiia, foUIdM. IL 480. 

— Tortloal loaf-bladm. I. 836. 

Bankala erldfoUa, Infloroaoeaoe and fruiting 
ipike.lL761. 

Bankala eriooldei, atjrle and lUgma, IL 789. 
Bankala littoralli, single flower. 11. 761. 

Btgle and itlgma. II. 782. 

Bankala lerrata, fruiting brnnoh, IL 429. 
Banyan-trae. See BVeua Indioo. 

Baobab. Sea Adanmniita. 

Baptlila auatialli, oolour-oontraat of flower, 

. 11,190. 

Krbanw Tolgarla, and galla of Oeoidomyia 
SiaymbrlL II. 646. 

Barbed briiUea, Opuntia buda, 1. 446 
-fruits, 11. 870. 

Barbs, L 489. 

Barbiila, absorptive felt, L 86. 

-folding of leaf, L 346. 

-phyllotasis,L4D8. 

— traospifliig oella, L 278. 

Barbula aloldes, absolve medhanMm of 
leat 1. 218. 

assimilating iflates, II. 702. 

plates of cells, 11. 697. 

Barbula amblgua, absorptive mechanism of 
leaf,1.2ia 

Barbula fragllli, propagation from leaves, 11. 
468. 

Barbula muralls, collection of dust, 1. 266. 
Barbula roourvifolio, partbenogeneBli, ii. 464. 
Barbula rlglda, absorptive meohamim of leaf, 

I 2ia 

Bardfleld Oxlip. Bee Primvia eUUtor. 

Bark, applloatlon of term, I. 719. 

— as nutrient substratum, i. 106. 

— kind of, affected by Aroids and Orahldi, 

1.106. 

— proteotiOD by, L 47a 
-sorts of, L 719 

Barley. Bee Hordeum vulgare. 

Barley-corns, germinating, heat of, 1. 497. 
Barriais to seed-dlspeisaL 1 879. 

Bartadh, naturalist, ho., L 139. 

Bartsla, 1. 180. 

— absorbent oelli. 1.766. 

— oapturing apparatus, I 137 
-distribution, appearance, habitat, he, 1. 

139. 

-hibernation, 1.140. 

— nectary, II. 174. 

— parasitlo, 1. 176. 

— pollination, 11. 129. 

— sticky Btlgiius, IL 982. 

— venation, 1. 03L 

Bartsla alplna, absorptive cells and food- 
absorption, L 114. 

inthoqyanln. L 622. 

aratio perennial member of Rhlnan- 

t h aoem, suoken; half-parasitic, half- 
saprophytlo^ ho., 1. 180. 

geltonogamy, 11. 8Sr. 

poUen-aprlnkUng. U. 279. 

— — threefold mode of fuod-atasorptlon, L 

138. 


Baeella alba, pdlen-gmins, U. 99. 

BaBldla,of JSoldla,ll.99. 

— of A^oni, 11. 684. 

— of Amanita, iL2L 

— of Hymonomyoetoi, IL 688. 

Baaidial layer of Amanita phalloldei, IL 686 
BaaldioUdhenM, geogiaphloal dietrlbotlon 
and ohataobeta. 11. 895. 

Basldlomycetes. L 159; U. 21, 606. 

-haaUUa, U. 90. 

— oeitaln, on POpolui, 1. 256. 

— diaraoterlstioi, 11. 684. 

— fermentation, L 505, 808. 

— eapprsiBlon of trientoeporo In most, Ii. 

680. 

— varioui, ii. 685. 

Baaldloaporo, of Hymenomyoetei, IL 688. 
Basldloeporea, IL 606. 

Baeldium, nature of, 11. 90. 
-ofHemlbaildlLlLefA 
BoaU. Bee Ocymitm. 

Basins, water-ooUeoting, position, L 240. 

Bast, 1.908. 

— bard, funotion, 1. 469. 

— — In Booparlum, 1. 831. 

in Bwltoh-plauts. 1 426. 

— soft, cnnitltnents, 1. 469 
Bastard Palm. Bee Melutia, 

Bost-oells, fonetlons, 1 468. 

Beat-ialands. 1. 477. 

Bast parenchyma, L 469. 

Bast-tube, 1 469. 

Best-vesseL L 469. 

Batraohiam, section of Banuncului^ U. 605. 
Batiaohospermnm, epiphytic, L 161. 

— structure, i. 630 

Bauhln, Hlstoria plantarum, ii. 1. 

Bauhlnio, movemente of ontyledons, i. 632 
Bauhlnia anguina, ribbon-shaped stem, i 
734. 

Bauhinia armata, pollen-grain, ii 100. 
Bauhiuia furoata, pollen-grain, ii. 100. 

Bay Laurel. Bee Laurua nobUia. 

Bean, French. See Phaaeolua mlgaria. 
-starch, L 459. 

Boarberry, evergreen. Bee Aroloalaphyloa 
UvOrUrai. 

Bedeguar, and Bhodltes Bose, IL 658. 

— gall of Boso^dl Wasp. ii. 537. 

Bed-straw. See OtUium. 

Bee, colour preference, il. 196. 

— parthenogenesis, li 464. 

— polleii-colleotor, ii. 167. 

Beeob. Bee Fogas. 

Beech, American. See Fagua /ermginea. 
Beech-gall Onat. Boo Hormomyia/agi, 
Bees'-wax, scent, li. 202. 

Beetles and indoloid scents, ii 207. 

— sbelterlng in Oompositm, li. 163. 

Beet-root See Beta. 

Beggiatoa, movement of, 1. 40. 

Begglatoa alba, reduction of sulphates, li 624 
Beggiatoa roseo-penirina, “xwaoh-mud", li 

628. 

Begglatoa veisatlUs, habitat ho., 1. 105. 
Begonia, anthocyanin, 1 620 

— arrangement of stomata, L 288. 

— buds on leaves, ii. 41. 

— hybrids, autogamous propigation, 11. 679 

— root-forming leavro, i. 772. 

— roots from leaf-cutting, L 88 

— ternary hybridisation, li. 560. 

Begonia Dr^eL leaf-mosalo, i. 420 
Begonia fucbiloides, scarlet flower, 11. 196. 
Begoniaoen, on trees, L 106. 

— saprophytlo, on steep rooks, i 108. 
Belladonna Lily. BeeAmaryllia BOladoima. 
Bell-flower Bee CampaniOa 
Bellidlastnim, autogamy, 11. 369. 

— flowers after poUination, li. 286. 

— hennapbrodlte and pistillate flowers, IL 

296. 

Bellldiaitrum Miohelll, dlohogamy, 11. 312. 
Beilis, opening of flowers and growth, 11. 220. 

— protection of pollen, U. 120, 127. 

Beilis peronnis, antbooyanlu, L 823; 11. 220. 
Beloperone Involuorata, scarlet flower, IL 196. 


Bentgrais. BeeAgrortls. 

Bortbain. Bee Btymm tRoUia. 

Bentham and Hbokar, OoDora Plantarum, 
lL60i 

Beniolold soent U. 199. 

Berberldaoen, anthocyanin. In adventiUoui 
buds, 1.484. 

— dehisoenoe of poUen-saos, IL 88, 

— protogynoni, 11. 312. 

Berherls and Pnodnla giamlnis. IL 686, 

— dehisoenoe of pollen-sacs, IL 93. 

— extirpation by law, IL 687. 

— Irritable atamens, IL 263. 

— neetarles, 11. 264. 

-phyllotaxls. 1 400. 

— protection of pollen, IL 119. 

— radloal shoots, IL 27. 

— scent, 11. 20P. 

— spines, 1. 448. 

— tmnifeienoe of pollen, 11. 261 

— venation, L 630 

— weaving stem, i 671 

Berherls vulgaris and .Aoldlum MogeUim- 
niuum, li 527. 

berry, 11. 427. 

dates of flowering, I. 619. 

miiiMa,L449. 

thermal oonitants, 1. 658. 

Bergamot Orange, reputed hybrid, ii. 609. 
Bergenia orseslfolia, elevation and oolora- 
tlon,lLbll. 

Berries shrivelling through lorn of water, 1. 
216 

Berry, nature of, 11. 427. 

— of Mistletoe, gemination experiment, 1. 

206 

Beta, germination constant, i. 568. 

— grooved leaf-stalk, i 95 
Betel Pepper. Bee Piper Betla. 

Betula, amount of pollen, il 161. 

— avoided by Mistletoe, i 20b. 

— chalangamio fertilisation, il 412. 

— flowering, il 160. 

— foUage-leaves, i. 92. 

-fromohalk, li. 613. 

— pollen storing and dispersion, ii. 148. 
-poUination, ii. 133. 

— protection of pollen, li. 119. 

— protogynouB, ii 313 

— storage of poUen, li 04. 

— thin places of pollon-gratn, ii. 102. 

Betula alba, 1. 721. 

and B. nana, hybrid of, ii. 686. 

berk. 1.720. 

catkins, il. 769. 

mile-gaUs, il. 629. 

simUarlty to young B. verrucosa, li. 614. 

Betula alpestrls, hybrid, il. 686 
BotnIa carpatlca, mlte-galls, il 629. 

Betula nlg^ 1 488. 

Betula papymcea, L 488 
Betula verrucosa, and Exoascua turgidus, 
11.627. 

difference between young and old 

plants, ii. 514. 

normal and sucker leaves, il. 616. 

seed-dispersal, U. 863 

Betulacen, obalasogamio fertUlsatloa In, 11. 
412. 

Beverages, aloohoUc, 1. 607. 

Bhotan Pine. Bee Piniw taataUa. 

Bldens Upinnata, hooked frnlt, IL 671. 
Bldena eernua, and flooding by rivers, il. 600. 
Biennial plant, nature of, 1. 868. 

— plants, Ught and growth, experiments, IL 

608. 

of Mediterranean, peculiarity, L 810. 

Bignonia, clinging roots, 1. 764. 
-Beed-dliperiil.lL862. 

Bignonia aigyro-vlolaoeaa peouliairity of 
dUmUng, i. 706. 

Bio Negro, 1. 709. 

Bignonia o^neolata, tondrlla, L 689. 
Bignonia unguis, I. 706. 

Bl^onla venusta, hooked tendrils, L 0!I8 
Blgnonlaoea, 11. ^1. 

— dUmbing roots, 1. 702. 
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BIgnonlaoMt, peoullArltv of oUmUng. L 700. 

— lokiletflowm 10,11. 106 . 

BUbeny. Bee FaeotoiiMii uUi/iiumm, Vao- 
ttintimmyrttUm. 

Baibeiilo. proteotlTe woter-reoeiitedee, U. 
9S1 

Bindweed. Bee Convobmlua. 

Bindweede, B. Europe, eUklnen, L 820. 
BlologlcellmportuioeofObIoropliyoeR,il.627. 
Blorhla opteio. geU on onk-root. IL 641. 
Blnih. BeeBetuIo. 

Blrohee end Fin, itruggle for ezletenoe, 11. 
614. 

Blreh-tree, bulk compered to volnme of solid 
end geseous nutritlTe speoe, L 260. 
Blrd-llme, from Vlsoum elbum, 1. 320. 

Birds, diipenel of plents, L 20^ 468 ; 11. 863 
“ Bird's eyes”, oeuse of, 11. 36. 
Bird’s-fbotTiefoU. BeeXodu. 

Bird's-nest Orchis. NeoUia ITidw-avU. 
BIrthworfe. Ben AHatoloehta ClemaUtU. 
Blsoutelle bsvigete, esh of, 1. 00. 

Bistort Bee Polyoonum Biatorta. 

Bitter Orenge. Bee (Htrua Auranttum. 
Bittersweet. Bee Bolansin Buleamara 
Bitter Vetqb. BseOrobuc. 

Blze Orelli^ flower-bud, 11. 776. 

flowen end fruit, 11. 442, 444. 

Blsserls, hybrid orenge, 11. 660. 

Bleok Forest, BUrer Fin with Mistletoe, 1 
205 

Blaok Oronse See Tetrao Utria. 

Black Pine district, Wiener Weld, Mistletoe 
on Oonloan Pine, 1 206. 

Bleok Poplar. See Populu# nigra. 
Blaokwellia, pollen-grains, 11. 00. 
Bledder-oemplon. Bee SUene injiata. 
"Bladder-plums”, oeuse of, II. 624. 
Bladder-senne. Bee Cotutea arboreaema. 
Bladders, of Bee-wracks, Trepe, L 426. 

— of UtriculerisB, size, sheiie, Bo., 1. 121. 
Bladderwor|s. ^ Utrieulnrita. 
Blestophage BrasUiensis and Ficus, 11. 102 
Blastophage grossorum end Flous Oarica, il. 

161 . 

end gsll-flowen of Flous Cerloa, 11. 640 

fertilintion of Ficus, IL 167- 

Bleohnum, fronds, il. 12. 

— protuotlon of sporangia, 11. IS. 

~ sorus and Indusium, 11. 706 
Bleohnum Bploent, dimorphic fronds, IL 476 

situation of stomata, 1. 203. 

"Blendllngs", result of orossingof "races", 

11. 581. 

Blood, end mould cells, 1 607. 

— nutrient medium for baoterie, i. 162. 
Blood-oorpusoles, red, 11 624. 
"Blood-portent”, 11. 623. 

Bloodwort Bee Sanguinaria Canadenaia. 
Bloom, nature of, 1. 291, 462. 

Blossom, nature of, 11. 71. 

Blossoming, end altitude, 1. 626. 

— and geugmphlcal position, 1. 666. 

— comparative table, L 666. 

-0fseB»L889. 

— orderof, 1. 730. 

— twice In one year, I. 664. 

Blue, oolonr of spring flowers, IL 194. 

— true colour of sea-water, L 380. 

Blue Moulds, 11. 677. 

Blue Mountains, Jemaloa, abundanoe of 
Ferns, Mosses, and Idverworts, IL 467. 
Blueness of water, explanation, L 380. 

Blue pigment, bhloro^yll proteoUng, 1. 392. 
Bocoonla, stamen-fllaments, 11. 88, 183. 
Boooonla Japonloa, pollen discharge, 11. 146. 
Book, Hleranymns (1408-1664), 1. 4. 

and propagation of Ferns, 11. 8. 

herbal of , 1. 6. 

Boehmeria, oeuse of white spots on leaves 
L286. 

Boehmeria nlvea, bast-cells, L 736. 

Bog-bean. Baa ManvanOua triMiata. 
Bog-moss. Bee Fpkagmim. 

Bog-rushes. Bee Sohaanua. 
Bog^whorttobeny. Bee Vaerinimn aUgi- 


Bolbophsilum BeocarIL nature of scent, 11. 

199 

Bolbophyllnm mlnutisslmum, main features 
of, 1 299. 

tuber, surface view and seotlon, 1. 300. 

Bdlbophyllum Odoardl, tubers, leaves, I. 

300. 

Boletus edulls, IL 68a 

appearance, 11. 491. 

respiration experiments, 1. 49a 

Boletus sanguineus, poisonous, 1 49L 
Bombax, baity see^ IL 856. 

— prickles, 1. 43a 

Bomlius lumiuui, pollination of Bpipogium, 
IL 22a 267. 

Bonapart^ leaf-teeth and termination, 1. 
43a 

Bonds of union, chemical, L 463, 464. 
Bonlfaclus, St'., L 639. 

Boodlea, thallus, IL 64a 
Boraglnaoem, 11 77L 

— autogamy In, IL 367, 376 

— cross-fertUlzatlou In, il 801,223. 

— dichogamy In. U 311 

— floral change of colour, IL 191, 194. 

— heterostyly In, ii 302, 398 

— hybrids few among, IL 686. 

— nectaries, il. 174, 181. 

— pollen and probosccs nf Insects. 11. 248 

— pollen-grains, 11. 97. 99. 

— pollen-sprinkling In, 11. 275. 

— protection of iiollen, 11 118. 

— protogyny in, IL 310. 

— venation, 1. 

— why named, pointed bristles, i 441. 
Borage, cotyledon bristles, 1 623. 

— nectary concealment, IL 181. 

— protandrous, 11. 311. 

Borago offlcinalls, colour-contrast of flowers, 
11 189. 

eotylodona, 1. 621. 

flower, 11. ^8 

— — pollen-grains, 11. 98 

pollen-sprinkling apparatns, II. 276 

Bonusus, geographical distnbiiiion 11. 740 
Itomssus flaliclllfonnis, Fsluiyra Palm, 
height of, I 712 

Bordered pits, nature and function, 1. 277. 

structure, 1. 46. 

Bomet and symbiosis In liebens, II 692. 
Botanists and general prlnolples of clasBifloa- 
tion, il. 607 

Botany, descriptive, scope of, 1 18 

— discussion of terminology, IL 8 

— German fathers of, 1. 4 

"the loveliest of sciences”, 1. 8 
Botrychlum, frond, 11 709 

— spote-dispersal, 11. 814. 

Butrychium lanceolatum, 11 707. 

dimorphic fronds, ii. 11 

sporangia, 11 12. 

Botrychlum Lunarlo, habitat, L 118 
Botrydlaoese, IL 642 
Botrydlum, cilia of, 1. 29. 

— Ufe-hlstory. II 642. 

— reproduction, 11. 488 
Botrydlum gianulatum, habitat, li. 642. 
Botryooooous, life-cycle, 11. 638 
Botrytls, fermentative aotlon, L 508 
Botrytls dnerea, i 263. 

Bottle-gourd. See Xagenaria. 

Bouohea ooluteoldes, sUoky foliage, 11. 237. 
Boundary-line, absence of, between plants 

and animals, 1. 64. 

Bovenla, Anstralia, IL 720. 

Bovista, 11. 690. 

Boyle’s law, 1 671. 

Braohydodromus. venation. L 838 
Braobypodium. pollination, U. 142. 
Braohypodium gylvaUeam, ainhed leaf, 1. 
429. 

venation, 1. 834. 

Bracken Fern. See PtsHs ogifWao. 

Bract, application of term, 1. 841. 

— colour, 11. 183, 187. 

— honey-protection by, 11. 238 

— nature of, 1 737 


Braot, seoretlon of honey, 11. 173. 

Bractea. See Brad. 

Braoteoles, aooeesory In ftnlt-lonnatlon. IL 
433. 

Biaot^eale, of Abies peotlnata, ho., 11. 44t 
721. • 

Bradypui tridaotylns, apd Trichophllns, IL 
837. 

Bramble. Bee Rybna/nttieoaua 
Branch, onrvature and light. 1. 416 

— direction and light, 1. 414. 

— form and poaitlon of transpiring, 1. 328 

— long and short, 1. 897, 650 

— nature of, 1 691. 

— of Plniis Pumillo, II 722 
Branching and iufloreioenoe. 1 740 
Branch-tendrils, morphology. 1. 608 691 
Brossloa, sIllquosL U. 481. 

Brasslca alba, uniMiaal ootjledons, L 822. 
Brassloa oleracea, opipbyllous buds, 11 48 

root-galls, il. 521. 

stomata, !. 28U 

wax on leavuR, 1. 293. 

Brasslca Bapa rapaoea, root, i. 760. 

Braun, Alexander, redasslflaation of Mon> 
chlamydeio. ii 616 

system of dassifleaUnn, 11 606 

Braya alpina, autogamy, 11. 385 

guides to honey, ii. 248. 

Brrad-fruit. Bee Artoearpwa ieriaa. 

Break hack, use of term, IL 670. 

"Breaking”, from roots, li. 27. 

Breathing and living, synonymous, 1. 488 
Bristle Ferns Bee MjtmenopkyllaetcB. 
Bristles, 1 439. 

— barbed structure, 1 440. 

— for retention of sail Incrustations, L 237. 

— of Aldrovandia leaf, 1. 162. 

— of Dlonasa leaf, 1. 160. 

— stinging, structure and function, 1, 441. 
Briza maxima, seed-dispenaL IL 864. 

Briza media, anthocyanin In ghinies. I. 588 
pollination, 11. 142. 

Broad-bean. Bee VUsia Faba 
Brome-grass. Bee Bromua , 

Fklse. Bee Braehypodium. 

Bromellacen, centripetal InfloresoenceB, L 
73B. 

— coloured braots In, li. 184 

— dlstlnotive ebaraoters, H 734. 

— epiphytic, 1. 77. 106 

— fiirfiiraceous appearance, 1. 324. 

— geographical distribution. 11. 734 

— habitat, 1. 438 

— oiganio remains In cisterns of, 1. 243. 

— pollen-grains, 11. 103 

— scarlet flowers in, 11. 190 

— tropical eplpbytlo, thick entlole, 1. 300. 

— water-receptacles, i. 158 

absorptive cells, L 231 

Bromellem, ebaraoteristius, ii. 731 
Bromine, In marine plants, 1 68 
Bromus, and oluster-galls, 11. 647. 
Brongnlart, IL 803. 

Brood-bodios, and constancy of form. IL 681 

hybrids perpetuated by, in Roses, il. 668 

Importance for pro]iagatlon, U. TO. 

— — In ovnle, resemble normal embtyoi, IL 

469. 

nature of, II. 8 

of Mosses, li 708 

possible origin from ooplaat, II. 487. 

potentiaL IL 46. 

Broom. Bee ^aartium aeoparivm. 
Broom-rape. See Oroboneke. 

Broussonetla popyrlfera, dkeolous, IL 288 

ejection of i^len, ho., 11. 137. 

normal and sucker leaves, II. 518 

stigma, 11. 251. 

twig, 1.418. 

Browu, on cell, L 11 

Brownea ooodnea, ha. scarlet flower, li. 198 
Brugmanala. Borneo and Java, flowers, L 
202. 

— geographical distribution, 1. 201 

— p^n-graln, 11. 88 108 

— proteotlon of pollen. IL 118 
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BnigniaiulB Updlll, on OIhui soot. 1. 20i. 
Bnmfoli a49»>1684). 1. 4. 
BruDnlohiAoCrlauio, pedlool ond fruit, ii. 4SB 
BnmonlMewb U. 765. 

BiyuoMBy ffanenl doscriptlon. IL 701. 
~wU.li.70a. 

— wxual oiguia, 11. 703. 

Bryonia, L 068. 

— fllament of Btunen, 11. 88. 

-tendrili, 1.686. 

Bryonia dloloa and Andioua florea, 11. 306. 

rtamen, a 87. 90. 

Biynphyllum oaUcinum, eplpbylloui budi, 
1140^41. 

BiyophyU. 11. 617, 606. 

— ouDDand with Purldophyta, a 704. 

-of Braun, a 605. 

BtyopiMaeew. dowrlptlon, 11. 645. 
Bi7opita,a646. 

— oohmlM. L 585. 

— dlfferontUtlon of thallni, a 619 l 
— gommatlon. a 575. 

Bryuin. IL 480. 

Btyum altrinum, parthenogeneaU, 11. 464. ‘ 
Bsyum oi^toium. 11. 700. 

peristome, ho., 11. 16. 

reproduotlve organs, 11 16 

Biyuin oondmiatum, TegotatlTO propaga- 
tion, II. 458. 

Biyum Duvaia parthenogenesis, il. 464. 
Biynm Beyeit YOgetatlre propagation, a 
458. 

Buokbean. Bee JfmyanlAes trifoUata. 
Buckthorn, Bea. Bee IfippctpAotf. 

Buddha, and Sacred Fig-tree, 1. 757 
Budding, oompared to paraaltiem of Loran- 
thuaonOak.L315. 

— iRodHa ojteroHdi, L 814. 

— perpetuation of oroeelogs by, U. 806. 
Bud-gaa nature oC a 542. 

— — on Thymus Berpyllum, a 631. 

Bud-llfce offshoots, replaolng flowers and 

fruits, 11. 460. 

Buds, adyentltlons, derelopmeut of, 11. 36. 

of IClstletoe oortloal roots, L 309. 

~andoolcl.L6S3. 

— axillary, distribution, ha, 11 39. 

— oaulliio, 11. 28. 

— considered os brood-bodies, 11. 6. 

— doniiant, longerlty, 11 36. 

— due to wounds, il. 29. 

— eplphylluus, 11. 37. 

— extra-axilla^, a 28. 

- first, of Orobanche, 1. 184. 

- ' hlbemating. In Aldrorandla, 1. 192. 

— Importance of situation, 1. 896. 

— modes of breaking through soil. 1 639. 

— of Laugsaorflla, 1.186. 

— of KalHesiacess, derelopment, 1. 200. 

— on Fern frirnds, a 39. 

— on floral-leares, a 44. 

— on foUage-leares, II. 41. 

— on roots, 1. 706. 

— on scale-leaTes, 11. 44. 

— position of unfolding leaves, 1 538. 

— radical. 11 27 

— rwplration, 1. 494 

— resting of, L 663. 

— stmoture, 1. BOL 

— subtenanean. 1. 651. 

ofBarUia,L137.13B. 

— winter, of Utrioalarin, i. 120. 

Bad-scales, stlpular, L 637. 

— structuie and function, I. 623. 

Bugwort Bm <Hm.ie^fu^fa/atida. 

Building materials of plants, i. 466 
Bulb, application of term, L 650. 

— propagation of hybrids by, 11. 556. 

— protective acales, 1. 653. 

— rwting, of dewrt perennials, I. 556. 

— Boale-leavea, 1. 084. 

Bulbs, dlspeiaed by rootshortening, II. 831. 
Bulbil, nature of, L 601, 

— of Poa alplna, ha, mode of formation, 11. 

451 

— of PsIlotiim, 11. 716. 

— lepladng flowers and fruits, a 446, 461. 


Bulbocbsste, structure, 11. 051. 

Bulboahsste parruU home of , L 105. 
Bulbocodlum, flower, a 729. 

— protection of pollen, 11. 126. 

Bulbus, applloatlon of term, L 621 
Bulgatlalnqulnaas, habit and hablUt, a 682, 
Bulgaria polymotpha, hablUt, 1. 118. 

BuUm Bee PnuHis UuitUta. 

Bulrusa Leseer. Bee Typha. 

Bundlesbeath, L 471. 

Bunlum. germination, 1 623. 

Buphthalmum, flowers, sorts of, 11. 891 

— geitonogamy, 11. 328. 

Buphthalmum giandlflomm, pollen-grains, 

a 99. 

Bupleurom. coloured bracts, il. IBS. 
Bupleurum falcatum. venation, i. 633, 633. 
Bupleunim vertlcala poaltiou of leaves, 1. 
337. 

Burmanniaoen, il. 738. 

Bumet-moths and honey scent, il. 807 
Burnet Baxifraga Bee PitapineUa. 
“Hurolng" of plants, 1. 530. 653, 668. 
Bur-reed. Bee Sparganium. 

Bush-plants, 1. 438. 

Butcher's-broom. Bee Jtiueiu. 

Butomacem. 11 7X. 

Butomus, anthocyanln, 1 620. 

— germination, 1. 604. 

— integument at ovule, 11. 81. 

— no special arrangement for rain-water 

condufltion, L 98. 

— ovary, a 75. 

— protective Isolation by water, u. 834. 
Butomus umbellatus, flower, onneandria, II 

289. 

— — hermapliroditp, ii 296. 

ovule, he , il 78. 

placentatlon, ii 730 

Butter-bur. Bee PrbtAees. 

Butterflies and pollinatinn, 11. 151 
Butterfly Orchis Heu JHalienaria. 
Butterwort See JHnauieuia. 

Buttress-routs, i 751 

Butyrio add, 1. 463. 

fermentation, 11. 623 

Buxbaumla apbylla, simplicity of form, 11. 
704 

Buxus, honey. It 

— pollination, il. 138. 

— protogynous, ii. 313. 

Byblls, 1. 148. 

Byblls glgantea, oamivorous in minor de- 
gree, 1 156. 

c. 

Oabbege B^v Bivutea oleraeea 
Oabbage-whlte Butterfly. Bee Pferfa Bnu- 
Heee, ii. 672. 

Oabomba aquatica, heterophyllous, i. 668 
Oaoalls, autogamy, a 363. 

— poUluatlon, 1. 740. 

Oaoolnia, cotyledon bristlee, I. 683. 

Oaodnia strigoaa, hooked fruit, IL STL 
Oachiyi leed protection, a 460. 

Caohrys alplna, rolling fruits, 11. 849. 

Oaohiya apinoaa, "thistle-leaves”, 1. 431 
Cactacem, oaldum oxalate crystals, 1. 670. 

— ooune of pollen-tubw, a 411 

— cross-fertilization in, 11. 301. 

— on trees, 1. 106. 

— ovary, a 77. 

— prot^nj Id, IL SIGL 

— spines, 1. 446. 

Oaotalea, a 786. 

Oacli, geographical distribution, I. 337. 330 

— propagation of bybrtds, a 551 

— sixe of flowers, a 186. 

OacUf onn planta, thick cuticle, 1. SOI 

— stem, L 712. 

Oaotua, nectary, a 171 

— perianth-leaveai L 641. 

Oadla varia, flcwcr, a 779. 

GmaalplneB, from chalk, a 811 

— acarlebilowered genera, a 191 


Oaladlnm, L 94 

Oalamagroatls, boring runners, L 811 
-hybrids in. a 681 
-pomnatlon.ai42. 

Oalamegrostis Bplgdoa, aaefUdlspenaL tL 

868 . 

OalamagrasUs Helleriana, embed leal, L 421 
OalamariiBbfowllEqulBetslaai. 686; a 711 
Oalaminthi^ anther, a 60. 

— dletiflmtlon of eexei 11. 291 

— hybrids, 11. 581 

— seed protection, 11. 446. 

Oalamua, a 741. 

Oalamua aaguatlf oUni, vesiela, 1. 362. 
Oalamus e^j^ensui, ehoot apex and Inflor^ 
esoence, 1. 676. 

Oalandrinlo, allurement by petals, IL 171. 
Oalandriula oompresaa. outo^my, 11. 341 391. 

opening and dosing, a 212. 

stamen, a 61. 

Oalcaroous crust of hydrophytes prewrved, 
L261. 

Oalcareous Florldem, fossU remains, fl. 614 
Oaloareoua strata, formation by plants, 1. 96L 
Oaloeolaria, hybridlwtion and flower oolour% 
11.661 

— nectary, ho., IL 228. 

— ihellaring of pollen, il. 110. 

Oalceolarla amplexlcaulis, ho , nectary, 11 171 
Oaloeolaria PavonlL flower and autogamy, 

11. sio. 

stamen, It. 91. 

Oalooolarim, pollen eprlnkllng in, fi. 274. 
Oaldflcatlon of hairs. L 441 
Galrlte, crystalline formn, li 493. 

Oaldum, how Introduced, 1 67. 

— lu ash of plants, L 66. 

— replacement by magnesium, i. 70. 

— salts, i. 274. 

Oaldum carbonate, conversion Into bicar- 
bonate, 1. 267. 

— — orystal forms. U. 491 

— — protective incrustation over absorption- 

cells In Baxifraga Aizoon, i. 234. 
Oaldum chloride, In salt Incrustations of 
leaves, L 236. 

seed deslooatlon by, I. 554. 

Oaldum nitrate, liberation of nltrio add, L 
468. 

Oaldum oxalate, ciystals in plants, i 670 

L'xoras thrown off with leaf, 1 351 

formation of, 1. 67. 

m autumn leaves, 1 485. 

Osldnm sulphate, ae food-salt, L 67. 

aoune of sulphur, 1. 451 

Oalendula, distribution of sexes, il. 297. 

— geitonogamy, 11. 321. 

— Imperfei-t flowers, 11. 291 

— opening of flowen and growth, il. 221 

— protection of pollen, II. Ill 
Oalendula arvensls, ho., resistance to oold, 

11.489 

Oalendula offidnalls, dlbhogamy, 11. 312. 
Calendula plnvlalls, anthocyanln In florets, 
11.220. 

Oallfomian Mammoth Tree. See Sequoia 
ffigaatea, 11. 721 
Oallapalustria, 1.708. 

creeping stem, 1. 062 ; il. 745. 

— — dehiscence of poUen-aacs, it. 92. 

geitonogamy, IL 381 

hermaphrodite and itamlnate flowen, 

U.397. 

— — stamen, IL 91- 
Calliandra, poUen-efaambaiii 11. ML 
Oallldlna symbiotioa, on FniUonla. 1, 856; IL 

698. 

Oalllphora and indoloid soenta, IL 897. 
OslIlstemoD, coloured stuneii-fflamenH il 
183. 

— inflorescence, 1. 731 

— nuproteoted pollen, 11. 107. 

OalUtriohe^ fruit* aud seoUan, H 4Stf, 

— leaf rosettes. 1.412. 

-leaves and UhhllL 601 

— nut. il. 489. 

— pollen dlapenion. IL 101 
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OUiophoim utUli, AnMmi, lain, L 470. 
OUluna, pollen tetimdi, 11. 87. 

Gelluna Tulgarii, and giaxing animala, 1. 4tt. 

dliti1biitlODandnnge.L30B^ia0. 

— — floweTiQpenlDg oonitant, 1. SfiO. 

poUlnatlon. IL 1». 

ibelteiedpcdlaii. IL 107. 

OiUnn buda ft^ 11. SO. 

— formation In leaf-outtlnga, U. ti. 
CalothamnoB, nnprotected pollen, 11. 107. 

208.782. 

Oaltba, trabeculw In palliade oella, L 371 
Oaltrop. Bee Tribuhu. 

Oalyoaothui, flower, looaandria, il. 803. 

— ftult, 11. 4M: pollen gmlna, ii. 00. 
-■oent,11.900. 

OalyoeraoeiB, IL 76B. 

OalydflonB, of De Candolle, IL 603. 

Galyptn, of Bryum, lo.. 11. 479, 700. 

Oilyz. aooemoty In fruit formation, IL 433. 

— leatiTatlon. 11.210. 

— and autogamy, 11. 366. 

— applioatlon of tenn, L 641. 

— Inflated, protection by, IL 388, 

Cambium, L 400, 476. 

-InlioOtea,! 717. 

-of Laminaria, 11. 888. 

Camellna aatlva, gall-mltm and floral meta- 
moiphoila, IL 548. 

•- — germination oonatant, 1. 5S8. 

Oamellla, and audent oroeslng, 11. 656. 

^ double hybridi, IL 076. 

— boat at Mycoldea, 11. 663. 

Camellia Japonloa, aoentleaa, 11. 209. 
Campanula and Aiiiloa Montana, ta., oolour- 

oontiaat, 11. 193. 
-andlnaeotvlaitB,li.223. 

— autogamy, ii 361. 

— beU, aa Inaect ahelter, 11. 183. 

— delatogamy, ii. 393. 

— dlrenitar of pollen protection, 11 128. 

— nectary oraoealment, 11. 181. 

— pollen-gralna IL 100. 

— protection of pollen, 11. 128, 118. 113 

— aeed-dlaperaal, IL 447. 

— Btoilng of pollen, 11 360 
Campanula barbata, autogamy, IL 388. 

proteotion of pollan, 11. 118. 

— — temperature within flower, L 601. 
Campanula carpatlca. autogamy, IL 882. 
Campanula peralcifoUa, anttaocyaniu, 1. 620. 

— — flower and autogimy, 11. 360. 

poUen-gralna, IL 99. 

Campanula patula, proteotion of pollen, 11. 

121 . 

Campanula pualUa, eleration and coloration, 
JL 611. 

le^-moaalo, 1. 410. 

leaf-roaette, 1. 411. 

Campanula pyramidalla, autogamy, 11. 362. 
Campanula rapunouloldea, autogamy, 11. 362. 

oapanlea In dry and wet weather, ii. 448. 

Campanula rotundlfoUa, proteotion of pollen, 
11.128. 

Campanula aploata, autogamy, IL 362. 

proteotion of pollen, 11. 113. 

Campanula Traohellum, autogamy, 11. 363. 

foliaoeouB atamen, IL 86, 88. 

white and blue-flowered indlrlduala, 11. 

193. 

Campanula ZoialL puU of roota, 1. 768. 
Campanulaoem U. 767. 

— protaudroua, IL 312. 

— atorage of pollen, 11. 91 

Oampella Zanonia, roobhalra of , L 824. 
*Vmp h ff r a or C. offldnarum, dehla* 

oenoe of poUan-eaea, 11. 93^ 753. 
Camphor Tree. Bee Oamphora 
CamponotuB .Athlopa and Jurlnea Mollla, 11. 
943. 

Campylodlaoua aptialia, IL 620. 

Campy lodromoQB Tenatlon, 1. 633, 631 
OampylopuB, TegetotlTa propagation, 11. 816. 
CamwlbPUB frag^ brood*body, 11. 88. 

propagation from laavoB, IL 468. 

Oampytotropana ovule, L 644 
-0600.11.488. 


Canadian Golden-rod. Bee SoUdago Cbaa- 
detuii. 

Canadian Lianea, I. 670. 

Canal, In oeU-waU,L46w 
CanaLoalla, of neck of amphlgonlum. IL 64. 
67. 

Candlaa, made from Babmophoiaa, 1. 190. 
Cane^ugar. alluring, f. 461. 

Canker, oauaea of varioua aorta, 11. 682. 623. 
Canna, pollen-grain, il. 100. 

-ataroh.L489. 

— venation, L 634. 

— waterabaorptionbyBeeda,!! 426. 

Canna Indloa, IL rae 
CannahlnaoetB. IL 768 

CannaUa, amount of pollen, 11. 161. 
-baBtoeUa.L725. 

— diaeoioua, U. 299. 

— pollination. U. 133.143. 

Canrubia aatlva, filament of atamen, IL 88. 

frult-proteotlng glanda, IL 447. 

germination oonatant, 1. 661. 

pollen-graina, Ii 98. 

protogyny. 11 313 

vitality of apormatoplaam, il. 96. 

Cannaoen, 11. 699. 

— floral uharaotcra. 11. 736 

— leavea and rain oonduotiou, 1. 94. 

— poUen-gralnB, ii 97 

Cantharellua oibariua, npi^earanoe. li. 491. 

edible, U.689. 

Caoutchouc, anurce of, 1 766. 

Cap, of Hymenomyoetea, ii 668. 

— of muaa aporogonium, 11. 16 
Cape, hairineaa of plante, 1. 317. 

— heatba of, nmnber and variety; other 

plante with rullud leaves, i 306. 

— spiny plants, L 438 

Cape bulbs, oroaa-feitllisatioD, il 301. 

Cape of Good Hope, flora comparable to that 
of Baltic lowlands, L 306. 

Caperoailzle. See Tetrao Urogallut. 
Capillarity, and aaeent of aap, 1 209, 270. 
Capillary aoliou of poroua oella in Leuoo- 
bryum and Bphagnum, L 220. 
CapilUtlum, mode of action, li 812. 

— of Gasteromycetoa, il. 690. 

— of Myxomycetea, ii 019. 

Capitate cell, glandular, of Aldxovandia, 1. 
163. 

— oella, aeoretoty action In Pelargonium, fca, 

i 229. 

— goUa on Frunua, IL 632. 

— haira, advantage of. L 230. 

excretionof, roatrlotive of tranapiration, 

1.312. 

Capltula, of Heloaia, L 192. 

Capltulum, L 739. 

— 1-flower^ L 766. 

— prevalence, 1. 746. 

CaprlflcatloD, li. 160-162. 

Oapnfollacew, croBa-fertiliaatlou In, 11. 301. 

— geltoDugamy In, h. 325. 

— protogynoua, il. 312, 

CapnfoUalea, U. 763. 

Caproio acid, iL 202. 

Oapaella, pollen-grain, IL 100. 

OapaoUa Buraa-paatona, galls on, II. 625. 

leaves and light, L 410. 

Capaella pauclflora, stem, 1 666. 

Capsular envelope of apotea In Plorideie, IL 

62. 

-frulta, li. 431. 

Capaule, Inferior, dehlioenoe, il. 79. 

— nature of, 11. 430. 

— of Bryacen, ii. 702. 

of Ocdohlouni, IL 789. 

— of Latbrsea and Orobanobeh L 181. 

— of Marnhant««v^ dehiaoence, it. 697 

— of Bphagnnm oymUfolium, U. 700. 

— restricted aonac. IL 432. 

Oapaule^iaU. 11. 839. 

seed proteotion and dlapeiaaL U. 
447. 

Oara g*"**, reserve buds, 11. 33. 

Cangana mlorophylla, do., aUpnlar aplnea, 
1.448, 
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Oarbohydrate, oonvaislon into albumen, I 
437. 

Carbohydrates, oonduotlng tiaanee for. L 4791 

— formation of, 1. 00^ 466. 
-ozldatloii.L378,496L 

— splitting 9 p by Baoteria, 1. 208. 

Carbon, 1. 268 l 

— cliemioal prupertleB, L 482. 

— in albumen, 1. 467. 

Carbonate of lime. Bee Cblofmi emr^miatt. 
Carbon-dioxide, L 263. 

abaoiptlon by oell-wal], oonvenion into 

oatbonio aold, 1. 368. 

In air. L 79. 

— — In nutrition, 1. 60. 

Carbonic acid, L 236. 

abeorptlon by aasth, do., 1. 83. 

oonduotlon by atiueoua tiosuo, 1 3301 

deooiupoaltimv 1. 371, 465 

elimination by nota, L 88. 

evolution In fermentation, L 606 

faetora controUlng absorption, 1. 60. 

foud-gas, tranamiaaion, 1 367. 

Ill aymUoalB of Hepatloaa with Botl* 

tera.i.255. 

In water, effect, 11. 499. 

— — reduction, and formation of oarhohy* 

dratea, 1 378. 

Buurue of, for hydrophytea, I. 200. 

Bouroe of. fur lithophytea, dc., L Q. 

Buuroes of, i. 83 

CardamiDO, colour-coutraat in infloreaoenoe, 
11. 193. 

— Influenou of gall-mltea, il. 660. 

— rhizome and light, i. 484. 

Gardaniiue alplna, autogamy, ii. S3d 

food ol grub of Pieria Callldloe. IL 

488. 

Cardamine atnara, anthocyanln, L 382. 

— — habit and temperature, IL 80S. 
Cardamine cbenopodlifolia, delatogamy, U. 
398. 

Cardamine hlrauta, facultative perennial. It. 
463 

Cardamine impattena, Beed-dlspenal, li. 836. 
Cardamine pratonaia and cuokuiKspll, il. 644. 

— — artillolally Induced drooping; IL 123 
buda on leavea, 11 41. 

— — epidermal roota, 1. 766. 

flower, tetradyiwmla, IL 898. 

hermaphrodite, 11. 296. 

root-forming leavea, 1. 772. 

Cardamine trIfolia, anthocyanln, 1 620. 
Cardamine uliginoaa, gaU-mitoa and flower 
metamorplioal^ U. 648. 

vegetative propagation and Its cause, IL 

469. 

Catdioapermum, tendrila, 1. 694. 

Cardopatlum oorymbosum, ootyledona In ge^ 
mlnatloD, L 613. 

germination, 1. 611. 

OarduuB, hybrids, ti. 6W. 

— Bpinoae leaves, L 438. 

Oarex, 11. 719. 

-hybrids in, 11. 683. 

— pollination. 11. 133. 136, 142. 

— protogynoua, il. 313. 

— aubatratum, ii. 498. 

— venation, 1.634. 

Catez acuta, and cattle, L 440. 

Carez acuUfonnla, dichogamy and hybridiza- 
tion, 11. 816. 

Carex aterilma and C. atmta anthocyanln, 
i 622. 

Carol Bmnninghanalana, hybildof C.pBDlon- 
lata X 0. nmota, IL 686. 

Carex oaneacena, te., dlcbogamyandhyhrlai- 
zation, li. 316. 

Canxcurviila, habitat^ L 113. 

Carex DavalliaBa, to., dloadonz, 11. 299. 
Qanx mtooglodiln, hooked frnlt, li. 87fli 
Carex paludoaai leaf oaotlon, 1. 886. 

Carex pendnla. protaotlOD of stomata from 
moistura, L 296, 

Corexatrlota, baiba, 1. 489. 

proteotion of atomata from motaturm 

L894. 
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^Ounttxkt^9oti»liaim, il. 748. 

Cum fultuiiL feadUngi, i. 607. 
OariMPwa. an^mt. 1. 465. 

Oarlatha mlaar. poUaB^alDi. IL 07 
Oarilna, aptog leaTai^ L 4S8. 

OuIlBft MMiUa, anthoopuln. 1. 608. 

■■ bygromater and weather-glaaa U. 

117. 

oobniiad biaot. li. 188. 

opanlng and doalng, IL 116. 

— — pollan-graliia. IL 90. 

Itroteotloa of pollen. U 116^ 117. 

— — tenperatuia within oapltulum, L 601. 
Carmlohalla auatialii, cladodea, i. 330. 
Oarulola, floia of, L 6. 

OarniTonmi planti, movementB, 1 140. 

— — number of, daealflcallon of, 1. 119. 

iplnouB itiuoturaB in pltfoUi, 1. 124. 

with MBledike leaTee, L 136. 

Oarob. Bae Ceratonia SiUqita. 

OaroUna Allspioe. See Calyeanthut, 
Oaroway. Bee Oarum earn. 

Oarpathiana, planta of. 1. 316. 

Oaipel, moiphologr, IL 89. 

— of Oupreaaua, 11. 443. 

Oarpela, arrangement, fto., 1. 642. 

— airangemenl on reoeptaole, 11. 74. 

— follaoeouB, IL 83. 

— paralatenoe, 11. 719. 

Oarpentar Bee and Spartlum aooparlum. 11. 
267. 

Oarpet^ type of oommunltiy, 11. 880, 893. 
OaiplnuB and gall-mltea, 11. 629. 

— bud-aoalea, 1. 626. 

-^ppule, 11. 434. 

— defoliation alow. L 361. 

~ embtyo-aaoa, 11. 478. 

— pollen-atorlng and diaperalon, 11. 148. 

— ▼amation, L 360, 631. 

Caiplnua Betulua, 11. 769. 

— > and Exoaacoa Carplni, 11. 627. 

— — ehalazogamie fcrtlliation, 11. 412. 

dlmeuaiona, I. 723. 

— _ fruiting branoh, 11. 433. 

height, 1. 722. 

pooket-galla, 11. 632 

CarpiouB orleiitaila, aoed-diapcnal, IL 804 
Oarpium, definition, 11. 47. 

Oarpopbylla. See Carpela. 

Oarpoapoian, 11. 606. 

Oarpuaporea, of Ooleochiete, IL 664. 

Carrion -beotlea and Dracuiioulua Oreticua. 
fta, 11 166. 

Cairion-fllea, favourite coloura and odoura, 
11197. 

Carrot. Bee DauetM Carola. 
Cartban:ua,preaerTationof colour In Egyptian 
gnvea, L 262 

CarthamuB tlnctorlua, deiuonatration of irri- 
gation, 1. 96. 

Carthuaian Pmk. Bee Dianthui Carthusian- 
orunt. 

Cartilage, dlgeation of, by Flugulcula vul- 
garla, L 142 

Carum carvi, achlzocarp, 11. 427. 430. 
Cartmde, nature of, ii. 420. 

Caiya, mode of fertilization unknown, 11. 413. 
CaiyophyllacoaB. IL 196. 

— iBetlraUonin,U. 210. 

— autogamy in, 11. 336, 368, 366. 

— oapaulea, IL 433. 

— camlToroua in minor degree, 1. 156. 

— courae of poUeii-tubea, 11. 410. 

— crepnacular perfume, 11. 208. 

— croaa-fertUlzatlon In, 11. 307. 

— dlatrlbntion of aezea, li. 298, 209. 

— floral envelopea, 11. 749. 

— gall-raltea and flower metamorphoala In, 

11.648. 

— heteroatyly In. IL 398. 

— hybrlda among, IL 684. 

^ InaeoU and pollen, 11. 244. 
movementa of atamena, 11. 250. 

— neotarlea, 11. 176, 176. * 

— nootumal flowering, 11. 161 

r- pollen dei>oaltlonlnraTolTer*flowarB,il. 377. 

— poUen-gralna, 11. 99. 


OaiyoidiyllaoeaB, procandroua, 11. 312. 

— protandiy and autogamy, IL 836. 

— Btlgmatlo auriaoa In, U. 3U. 

— tlmea of opening and oloalng, II 321. 
OaiyophylUna, of Braun, IL 606. 

Oaiyopala, nature of, 11. 429. 

— of Otandnem, IL 746. 

Oaryota, oaudez, L 711 

— geogiaphloal dlaMbutlon, IL 740. 

Oaryota propinqua, L 311. 

— — fate of apeolmen oultlvated at Vienna, 

1 310. 

leaf-eeoUon, t 312. 

Oaaeln, 1.458 

Oaahew>nut. See .dnaeardium oeddeatale. 
Caaela anguaUfolla, pod, IL 431. 

Oaaala lenltiva, atamen, U. 91. 

Oaaalope tetragona, tolled leavea, 1. 304 
Oaaaytha, 1. 183, 687; IL 768. 

-afllnltlea, 1.171. 

— goagraphlflol diatribution, 1. 171. 

— germination and mode of attack, L 176 

— paraaltlain, 1. 171. 

— phyalological roota of aeedltng, L 760. 
Caatanea, ootyledona, L 608. 

— oupule, li. 431 

— fertilization, porogamic, il. 413. 

— aoent, IL 200. 

Caatanea aativa, thermal ooiutauta, L 669, 
660. 

Caatanea vulgaria, age, L 720. 

diameter, 1. 722 

fruit protection, ii 442, 440 

Gaatanoapermum, Beed-diaperaal, 11. 837. 
Oaauarina, obalazngamlo fertilization, 11. 412, 
616 

Oaauarina quadrlvalvla, branch and croaa 
aection, L 299. 

protection of atotnata from uiouture, 

1.298 

Goauariueu, Auatralian, awltcb-plauta, 1. 330, 
376 

— chalazogamlc fertilization, 11. 413 

— chlorenobyma, and atomatea, i. 332. 

— little ahadow from, 1. 336. 

Catalpa, opening and doalng of Btignia, 11. 281. 

— pollen daixwtioii, ii. 280. 

Catalpa ayrlngnfoUa, thermal conatanU, i 
559, 560. 

Oataiiauche, protection of pollen from rain, 
li. 112. 

Oatanoncbe ceerulea, duratton of blOBBomliig, 
1L218 

Gatapult-fruita, 11. 840. 

Cataaetum, IL 738. 

Cataaetum trldentatum, dlacharge of pol- 
linio, detalla, U. 870. 

pollination, flower and parta, 11. 269. 

Caterplllan and Cordyoepa, U. 680. 
-aaboata, 1 168. 

— hoate of Entomophthoreu, IL 672. 

— pmteotion agalnat, IL 446. 

CathartoUnum, guidn to bouey, 11. 249. 
Catingaa,ofBrazlLI 356. 

Catkm, 1. 739. 

Oat’a-foot Bee Onaphaiium dioicvm. 
Cattle, anthrax In, L 163. 

Oattleya, li. 738. 

Cattleya lablota, duration of flowering, II. 214. 
OaueollB dauooldea, autogamy, IL 342. 

flowera, aexual condlUona, 11. 296. 

protogynolu, 11 311. 

CaucaauB, planta of, 1. 316. 

Caudox, 1. 656, 710. 

— characterlBUo exomplea, L 718. 

— thoma and leof-aheatba, L 714. 

Oaulerpa, habit, apeoiea, to., IL 646. 

— atruoture and light, L 388. 

Cauleaoent Violoa, delatogamy, li. 893. 
Cauliflower, nature of, iL 663. 

Oauline buda, aboota, fto , 11. 88. 

Caulia. Baa Stalk. 

OauSa herbaceuB, 1 716. 

Oaulla aulInitioQaua, 1 716. 

Oauloma. Bee Caudem. 

Ooulomea, underground, of Sapn^hytea, and 
food-abaoiptioD, L 114. 


Oanlobretna, hoata of B e fl lealooe m In 
uala.L200. 

— undnloMon of atom, 1. 738, 

Oavanilleila tuberoulato, Biuillui Oatlngoi, 

OavomMoai. Bee OblUaloBtega. 

Oavltlea. groovea, fta. In leavea, foreoUeotlon 
of water, 1. 230. 

Coyluaeo, ovary, IL 76. 

Oe^um, propoaed applloation of term, IL 

888 . 

Oeddomyia, escape of larvw from goUa, 11. 
638. 

— goU-gnata, 11. 634. 

Oeddomyia Artemlohii, gall on Artemlola 
oampeatrla, IL 647. 

Oeoldomyla Aoperulm, galla on Aspernla, 11. 
646 

Oeddomyia oerria, on leaf of Turkey Oak, IL 
034. 

Oeddomyia oratBBgi, galls on Oratmgua, IL 
646. 

poaalbllltyof trauamlttiugeffeota, IL 664. 

Oeddomyia ErloBB, goUa on Erica, IL 647. 
Oeddomyia GaUL goUa on Galium, IL 648. 
Oeddomyia geniatloola, galla on Genista 
tlnotorlo, 11. 646. 

Oeddomyia lK>tL bud-galls on Lotus cornicu- 
latua, il. 644. 

Oeddomyia phyteumatls, Imd-galls on Thy- 
tenma orbiouloro, il 644 
Oeddomyia roaaria, duator-galls ou BaJu, 11. 
646. 

Oeddomyia sooparlm, IL 547. 

Cecidomyia Blaymbrit, galla on various Cru- 
olfeim, ii. 644. 

Oeddomyia urtlcai, gall ou uotlle-leaf, 11 534. 
Oeddomyia VurbaaoL bud-galls on Verbaii- 
cum, 11. 544. 

Oeddomyia Veronlote, galls on Veronica 
chammdrya, IL 646. 

Ouddoaea Eramlta, eacape of larva, 11 539 

galla on Buvana, IL 034, 637 

Cocropla poltato, myrmecopbilouB, li. 233. 
Cedrda, seed appendages, ii. 424 
Cedrela odonta, pollen-gralna, ii. 99. 

Oedrela Tooua, ii. 423. 

OedruB, ii. 721. 

Oedniaatlantica, ii. 726. 

OedruB Deodara, Ada Minor, 11. 726. 

freezing, 1. 646. 

Oedrua libanl, li. 725. 

ago and height, i. 722. 

Oelandine. Bee Chelidoniwn tnajus. 
Celandine, Leaser. Bee Jtanuneuliu Jlearia. 
Celastrinew, aril In, 11. 426 
OeloBtruB, Brazilian, capaule-gall, 11. 639. 
CelaatruBBoaudona, weaving stem, L 672. 

Coll, latidforouB, 1. 470. 

— naked, unfortunate term, 1. 26. 

— obaervationa of Brown and Muhl (1880- 

1840), 1 14. 

— original meaning, 1. 22. 

— parUtiou-waU, 1. 28. 

-Bhapea, 1.374; cf 1 139. 

— the, a minature ohemloal laboratory, L 16. 

— wall of, early views, i 23. 

Oell-aggregateH, various compariaons of, i. 27. 
CeU-oavitlea, connecting paeaagea between, 

L40. 

OeU-chombera, 1. 27. 

Oell-oomplexea, aorta of, 1. 680, 687. 
Cell-oontents, attraction of water by, 1. 229. 
Odl-dlvialon, 1. 673. 

details,!. 580 etseq. 

in Bplrogyra, ii. 667. 

Oell-formatlon. flreo, nature of, 1. 676. 
Cell-membrane, a sieve, 1. 67. 

aaaumed atruoture^ L 67. 

correct view of, 1. 14. 

dUtualon throui^ L 69. 

daBUo,1.89. 

imbibition of water, 1. 68. 

— — modlfloatioDa of , L 43. 

of Olatoma, 1. 40. 

penetraUUty of, 1. 08. 

permeability In abBOipthm-oalla, L 221 
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OdPlbaiBliEMiai. Mtton of Iodine on, 1. 7S. 

behoYlow In alMoiptlon. i. 85. 

deed. iwelUng o(, udratentlon of mud 

putldM. L 967. 

ITiioIeiM. 

OeU-idnte. in oelMlTiilon. L 681. 

Oelli, abiorpUTe. Bee .dbrorptioiHMlb. 

— alroontelnlng, es a protecUTe oorering, 

eiperlmental proot 1. 314. 

— ell Crom one, 1. 48. 

— oepltato, of Lathnea, i. 137. 

— obloEOplijll oontelning, of Leuoobryuni 

and Sphagniun, L 816. 

— derdopment of new, 1. 27. 

— epldennal ■Ulotfled, L 829. 

— glandular, of Aldrovoudla, i. 153. 

of OephelobUB pitchers, 1. 132. 

— inany*aiined, of meoopbyll, 1. 279. 

— permanent, L 682. 

— pitted, reticulate, 1. 191 

— size of, 1.43. 

— special absoiptlYe, for salt solutions, 1. 85 

— auction. In gnoses, ho., 1. 116. 

— transpiring, nature, situation and arrange- 

ment, i. 278. 

Oeltsap, acidity, 1. 611. 

aoldnaotloo, 1.463. 

chief contents, 1. 41. 

where secreted, 1 33. 

Cell-tiaaues, sorts of, 1. 686. 

Oallolares, of De Oaudolle, 11. 603. 
aeUuloae,L216,2G3,468. 

— changes undergone in walls of epidermal 

wniu , I. 309. 

— In starch, 1. 460. 

— occurrence and function, i 673 
' — percentage composition, 1. 461 

— tranaformatlon, 1. 601. 

Oell-unlon, modes of, 1. 685. 

Oell-wall, adapUblllty, 1. 673. 

— — and abs^tlon of ciubon dioxide, 1. 

368. 

— — cuimlH lo; 1. 46. 

— — composition, Ic., 1. 42. 43. 

demolition of, 1. 47. 

part played In ascent of sap, 1. 270. 

passages for food-absorpliuii, i. 67. 

polarization, 1. 568 

protoplasm In, i. 581. 

stratiflcalion, 1. 41 

stiiation and slructuro, 1 669 

struotiuro and growth, i. 611. 

Btnioture In relation to ulmorptlon of 

food-salts, 1. 72. 

Ooll-walla in three dimensions of space, i. 
677. 

in two dimensions of space, 1 677 

Celtis australis, food of Llbythea Ueltis, 11 
488. 


Oeltis ooddentalis, asymmetrical leares, 
1.420. 

bud-scales, L 626. 

reserYe-buds, i. 32. 

Cement, of tendril adheslYe discs, i. 699. 
Oentaurea, autogamy, ii. 36L 

— decurrent leaves, 11. 336. 

-hybrids. 11 685. 

— movements of stamens, 11. 252. 

— protection of pollen, 11. 126. 

Geutaurea alpestrls and bud-galls of Dlastro- 

phus Scabloaw, 11. 643. 

Ceotaurea alplna, protection by ants, 11. 
243. 

Oentaurea Badensls, and bud-galls of Dia- 
atrophus Scablosn, 11. 643. 

Oentaurea Balsamita, capitate hairs, 1. 229. 

Persian steppes, varnlsh-llke covering, 

1. 830, 313. 

secretion, 1. 237. 

varnish coating of cspltate oella 1- 330. 

Oentaurea Oyanus, effeot of dry soil, 11. BOO. 


light and growth, IL 308. 


— — peripheral flowers, IL 187. 

— — aoentlsBs, 11. 209. 

OeaUuiea Giaflana. Bee Cenfavrea tordida. 


Owtaurea Jaoea. polleo-grain, 11. 100. 
””5*360 autogamy. 

Oentaurea napuligera, roots. L 760 

^’““dophrygea, catapululrulta. 

IL Ml 

I — — Btomatal protective hairs, i 292. 
Osntaursa Bagudna, hairs, 1. 321. 

”*”*ML 668***^^ and O. Soabiosa. hybrid 

””918^* ®'“****“i‘*» protection by ants, 11. 

Oentaurea Bcablosa and bud-galls of Dla- 
strophuB Beabiosie, II 643. 

Oentaurea sordida. l«rbnd. ii. 563. 

Centaury. See JSrytArou. 

Centipede, In ntrtcle of Sarrucenia purpurua, 
1 126. 

Centipedes, protection against, ii. 446. 
Central cylinder of root, i. 762. 

Gentraiithus, pollen deposition, U 877. 
UeutrauthuB ruber, change of position ot 
anthers and stigmas, II. 806. 

flower, h 240 1 

honey protection, li 241. 

Inflorescence and flowers, 11. 306. 

Centrifugal iiillonwcunce, L 377. 

Oentiipetal Infloredceanr, i 737. 
OentroloUum robustuiu, fruit pruteotion, U 
443, 446 

Oentrosporme, bracts of, achlamyduoua, II. 
750. 

— families of, li. 748 
Oentiinpulus, opening of flower, ii. 212 
Oentuuculus minimus, alluring fluial tissue, 

li. 170. 

autogamy, IL 332. 

duration of flowering, 11. 213. 

stem, i 656 

weather and autogamy, ii. 391. 

Ocntuiy riant See Agave A meneana. 
OephaluiiUiera, ii 737 

— habitat and foUiige, 1 110. 

Cophalaria, pollen deposition, II 278. 
Oepbalana alpina, stigma, ii. 381, 283. 
Cephaloniou-galls, 11 632. 

UeplialotaxuB, protection of pollen, 11 124. 
Cophalotus, I 134, C38. 

CophalotUB f oUiculans, leaves heteromorphic, 
shape of traps, ftc , 1 . 131. 

(Teramium, where tlirlvce beat, 1. 105. 
Oerasin, cbeny-gum, i 458. 

Corastium arvense, autogamy, ii. 355. 
Oorastium clilonufolmm, protection of 
pollen, il 12(1. 

Corastium laiiatum, autogamy, il. 365. 
Cerasllum longirostro, autogamy, ii. 338. 
Cerastlum niacrocarpuui, capsule lu dry and 
wot weather, li. 448. 

mites end flower melamnrpbosiR, 11. 

548. 

Oerastium triviale, gall-uiites and flower 
metamoiiihoaiB, IL 548. 

Ceratium, 11 625. 

OcntoccphaluB folcatus, hooked fruit, li. 
873. 

Ooratodoctylis, protection ot spomngla, IL 13 
OeratouiaSlliqua, 11. 662. 

fruit, U. 635. 

Coratonion, term applied to hom-llke goU, ii 
632. 

Oeratophyllnm. os lime aooiimulatcnik L 260 

— embryo, U. 4.50. 

— food-absorption, 1. 765. 

— Bub-aquoous, uo roots, L 76. 

Geratopogon, In Aristolodiia Clematltis 

flower, 11. 226. 

— in Infl orescence of Arum, 11. 164. 
Ceratopteris, protection of sporangia, li. 13. 
Oeratopterls tbalictroldes, frond-buds, U. 39 
Oeratonmia, Central America, U. 720. 

— cotyledon In germination, L 606. 

Oerols siliquastrum, anthocyanin in buds, 1. 

484 

leaf -blades. 1. 408 

reserve-buds, 11 X2. 

torsion of leaf-stalks. 1. 418. 


Cerda dllquaitram, venation, 1. 688. 

Cereals, poslttons of leaf-blades. 1. 428. 

— reared In artUdal oulture solution, 1 100. 
OereuB, 1. 327. 

1 - and night TlsltotB. IL 196, 197. 

— autogamy, U. 317. 

— dlmUng roots. L 7B4. 

— oouise of poUen-tubes, 11. 410 

— on trees, L 106. 

— Biilnes, 1. 446. 

Cereus dasyacuthus, autogamy, 11. 347 

whole plant, 11.737. 

Cereus giganteua, flower and fruit, U. 787 
Oerens grandlfliima, opening and dosing, li 
818 

ovary, II 77. 

ovules, II il. 

sir.e of flowers, 11. 186. 

Oereuh uycticaluB, i^nKeDieiit of periantli- 
leavi'H, I 641 

— — dimbing roots, L 702 

oiieolng and rloalug, li. 212. 

aize of flowers, h. 186. 

Oerintbe, autogamy, 11. 379. 

— pollen agirlnkhug, IL 276 
Oeroxylon andicola, height, 1. 712, 11. 740 
vertical range. 11. 742 

Oesalpluo, Italian botanist ; views on struo 
tural variation, i. 8. 

— system ot clasHlfication, 11 001 
Oestrum, protection of pollen, il. 113. 
Oestrum aiirantlaoum, corolla and autogamy, 

U. 367. 

Cetersch, hybrids in, il 682 
Ooteracli offloliiaruiu, rolling up of frond, L 
814. 

Oetonla, abode In flowers, li. 163. 

— and amlnnld scents, il. 207. 

Ik-traria islauilicu, a frutlcuse lidien, IL 
694. 

pycnidla, 11. 6ttJ. 

Ohierophylltun, geitonogamy, 11. 320, 324. 

— how prolectod, 1 451 
Clnerophyllum arumalicuin, flowers, sorts of, 

11.296. 

Oluvrophyllum bulbusum, germination, 1. 622 
ChmrophylliimCicutaria, anthocyanin, i. 522 

flowers, sorts of, ii. 296 

CbwrophyUum hnsutiim, behaviour of sta 
mens, 1. 740 

Cliwtooladiuiii, Bporangloles, il 673L 
Cluetopeltis, thaUus, ii 653. 

Chwtophora, reticular, i 686. 

— tballuB, il. 662. 

ChiBtQpboracem, charucterlBllos, 11. 652. 
Chuflweed. Sen Cmtuneulua minimuM 
ChalazogamiB, of Treub, 11 616 
Chalazogainic fertilization in Alnus, 11 413. 

Ill Auieutaceai, li. 614. 

In Carpiuus, li. 412. 

in Casuanua, 11. 616. 

Cbalcldidm and Ficus, II IGO. 

Cbamajcyparia winter colour, 1. 486 
Cliaraindorea, cotyledouin germination, 1. 606. 
Chamieorcbls alplna, allurement of liisecta, 
U.206: 

Ohomierops exoelsa, fruits, ii 740. 
CliaminropB bumilii, geographical distribu- 
tion, ii 74C. 

--height, 1.722. 

Chamomile, Wild. See Xatriearia ehamo- 
milla. 

Change of position of anthers and stigmas, 
iL306. 

Chantarelles. See CantAare Kus cibaritts. 
Chontronsla, epiphytic, L 161. 

Cbata, a genus of stoneworts, L 260. 

— embryology, 11. 6L 

lime iDorustatloD, IL 660. 

— structure, 1. 690. 

Chora oeratophylla, Ihne aotumidator, 1. 260. 
Charaorlnlta, asexual frult-fonnatlon, IL 467. 

pai^enogeneslB, 11. 464. 

Ohara fostlita IL 660. 

— — ash oonstltueuts, L 68. 

Ohara fragUli, IL 63. 

--lifedilstoi7,lL6BB. 
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OhMt, fimgllli, itniotiiN and raproduotion, 
U.660. 

Oban radii, great lima aoomniilator, L 960. 
Chara iteUlfeta, itaroh itara, U. 600. 
Obamoem, i. 694; IL 606. 

-HrioatoeU, dlTliloo. L 67a 

— foHil, fralta, 11. 661. 

— UaMdapodUon, itreiietbenlng. 1. 495 

— itniotnra and mnoduotlon, 11. 6B0. 
Obaraolinn, natnra of, 11. 639. 

ObaialM, IL 660. 

ObflUantluii odoia, rolling up of frond, L 814. 
Obeiranihui Ohelri, poiilble oauie of doub- 
ling; IL 654. 

aoent,lL901. 

Tltalltj of ipennatoplAon, 11. Od 

Ohelldonlnm, autogamy, 11. 841. 

— oraiy, 11. Td 

Oballdonlnm majui, caruncle, 11. 426. 

e^iphylloui buibh 11. 43. 

latex, 1.470. 

Obemloal affinity, 1. 6d 
Ohenopodlaoeie, 11. 46d 

— aodroBOlum, II. 700. 

— embryo, 11. 422. 

-euUpulate; 11. 748. 

Obenopodlum Bonui-Heurloua, 1. 450 
Obenopudlum Qulnoa^ endoiperm, li. 790 
Oberlerlaiedoldei, neotarlM, II. 176. 
Ohermea, partbeiiogeneili, 11. 464. 

CbernM aUetli , and gall formation, IL 634, 

844 661. 

Oberry, Dwaif. Bee Pruniu Chamteetnuiu. 

protection, 11. 44d 
Gheny-giim, louroa, 1. 40d 
OherrlL Sm Charophylhim. 

Oheitnut. Bee CoMtama. 

Obickweed, common. Bee SUIUurla media. 
Ohlll Pina. Bee Araucaria imbrieata. 
OhlneM, and artlflclal orondng, 11. 65d 
-galls, U. 635. 

— Primrose. Bee Primula cinenriM. 

— Tree of Heaven. Bee^iZantktw glandu- 

bwa. 

Obinta slnensli, eplphyllous buds, 11 43. 
Ohlrooomus and Arlstolochia Olemutltls, li. 
244. 

— and Arum Italloum, 11. 16d 
Ohitlnoui Inieote, protection aKoinst, 11. 337 
OblTei Bee Allium Sdumopraium. 
Ohlamydomonadew, desonption, 11. 628. 
Oblamydomonas, reproduction, 11. 629 

— TaouolM of iwarm-spore, 1. SO. 
Oblamydoipore and teleutospore, 11 684. 
Oblamydoiporai, In Hemlaa^ IL 674. 

— nature of, 11. 686 

— of Ascomyoetes, 11. 67d 
-ofHemlbuidli, 11.674. 

— of Mucor, 11. 638. 

Ohloranglum, life-cycle, IL 636. 

Ohloranthy. See Anffiolysis. 

Ohlorenchyma, of switoh-planti, I. 331. 

— traniplring tissue, 1. 87d 
Chlorine, 1. 83. 

— In aab of plants, I. 66. 

Oblorochytrium Lemnie, habitat, life-history, 

11.637. 

Oblorophyoeai, 11. 606. 

— alliances of, 11. 620 

— biological importance, 11. 637. 

— description, 11. 627. 

— reproduction, 11. 62a 
OhlorophylL L 460 

— absence not essential ohaincter of sapro- 

phytes, L 103. 

— and depth of water, 1. 387. 

— and light, 1.891; 11.610. 

— distribution in mesophyU, 1. 970. 

— fluorescence and function, L 619. 

— In aBrlal roots, 1. 764. 

— inAlgBB.L37d 

— in ootyledoni, 1. 622. 

— In cotyledons and endosperm of Mistletoe, 

L20d 

— Inielation to saprophytlim, 1. 102. 

— In roots, L76d 

— Iron necessary for formation of, L 67. 


Ohlorapbyll, modes operasdl, 1. 379. 

— p sesenoe In all memban; L 37d 

— propertlea, eompoaitloa, aSh, theories 

about, L 379. 

— proteotton, 1. 380. 

Chloroi4iyll-ootpuaalea,« action on oarbonlo 
acid, 1. 60. 

and decomposition of carbonic add, to., 

1 63,466.371 

and atieaming protoplaem, L 34. 

arrangement, 1. 376 

dhangei in autumn leaves, L 486. 

composition and adlvity, 1. 430. 

function, general considerations, i. 377. 

in motile lootoplasti, L 30. 

in protonema of Luminous Moss. i. 385. 

movements, L 380. 

of Floridem, L 390. 

protean properties, 1. 381. 

shape, Ac., 1. 49; 139. 

situation in uell, shape, multiplication, 

number, t. 371. 373. 

itaroh-graina In, 1. 499. 

Ohlorophytum comosum, vegetative propa- 
gaUon, 11. 820. 

Oholera, 1. 163, 163; 266, 606. 

Oholora Bacterium. Bee Spiroehate cholera 
aaiatiea. 

GhondrlUa, geitonogamy, 11. 319. 
Ohondiioderma dllforme, life-hutnry, 1. 673. 
Ohrlstlanla, time of flowerlog. 1 618. 
Ohromatopdiore, behaviour In Mougeotiacete, 
11.668. 

— fate In male gamete of Bplrogyra, 11. 658. 

~ of Ohlamydomonae, ii. 639. 

— of Hydrodlctyon, 11. 640. 

— of Pedlaatrum, 11. 639. 

— reduction in male gametes, ii. 633. 
Ohromatophores of Oonjugatw, li. 664. 
-ofDssmids.lL 665. 

— of DlnoflageUata, IL 625. 

— of Bplrogyra. IL 664. 

Ohroococoacen, as lloheu-algsu. ii. 692. 

— ohancterlstlo genera, IL 621. 

Chroocoocus, alga of Cora, 11. 695. 
Uhrooooocus clnnamomeus,bnck-red patches, 

i. 106 

ChroolepldesB, symbionts of Lichens; dls- 
peieal, 1. 246. 

Chrysanthemum and snolent crossing, 1. 556. 
Ohiyaantihemum Leucanthemum, effect of 
mutilation, U. 617. 

Ohiyiobalanus, flower, li 293, 779 
OhiysQHplcnium, dehiscence of pollen-sacs, 
11.93 

Ohiysosplenium alternifollum, autogamy, 11. 
379 

ChytrldeiB, miorosoopic parasites, L 169. 

— selection of host, L IH. 

OhytridiocecB, 11. 606, 668. 

— characters, 11. 67L 

— sporaugia and spores, 11. 17. 

Ohytridlum 011a, life-history, 1 . 170. 

sporangia, do., il. 17. 

swarm-spore development, 11 669. 

Olbotiam, protection of sporangia, li. 13. 
Oicada and cuckoo-spit, 11. 490, 644. 
Ciohorium, protection of pollen. 11. 114. 
Oichoriiim Intybus, latitude and closing, IL 
217,218. 

Oiouta viroaa, absorptive colls of, 1. OL 
Older, i. 507. 

Oilia, fate of. 1.31 
-of Bacteria, U. 623. 

— of Bwann-apotei, IL 17. 

— of Vaudberla olavata, 1. 24. 

— sorts of, L 29. 

— vibratile, function of, L 67. 

Olllaaa, sheltering In flowers, IL 163. 
Olmlclfuga, oolouredatBmen'lllamentB,ll. 183. 

— oeotwleB, 11. 179. 

Clmidfuga fcstlda, scent, IL 201 
Oluchona, capsule, li. 431. 

— seed, 11. 423. 

Oindnuus, L 738. 

OlncUdotns rlparius, ae mud-coUeotor, L 
267. 


-fosBU.L686. 

— protection cl pdlen. IL 124. 

— venation, L 898. 

Oinnamomum Zeylanloum, 11. 769. 
Oinnamyl-aloohol, scent, IL 2M 
Ohrayridm, and transferenoe of pdlen, U. 947. 
CHnquefoiL Bee PoUiKtilla. 

-Marsh. Bes ComonimiNiliistrv. 
OlnquefoUs, vernation, L 300. 

Giraea, poUen-gralns, IL 00, 101, 109. 

Oiroma alpina, absorptive oells and food- 
absorption, L 114. 

aatogamy, 11. 348, 341 

flower, 11.230. 

fruit, U. 343. 

haUtat, 1. 110. 

— — Inflorenenoe and flowers, IL 343. 

pollen-grains, II. 98. 

tubers, U. 796. 

dnsia Lutetlana, hooked fruit, 11. 871. 
OiroumnutatloD, nature of, 1 084 
OlrrhuBfdlarls. i. 889, 691 
Oltilum, distribution of sexes, li. 999. 

— hybrids, 11. 608, 686. 

— Imperfect flowers, li. 294. 

— results of various oroasiiigs, 11 660. 

— Bplnoaa leaves, 1. 438. 

— variation in hybrida 11. 693 

Olrslum affine, vegetative propagation, 11. 
460. ' 

Olrslum aquUonare, hybrid, ii. 660. 

Olrslum arvenso, and bud-galls of Urophora 
oardui, ii. 643. 

and Puociniasuaveolens, il. 626. 

to., scent, ii. 202. 

shade and growth, 11. 606. 

Olrslum Erislthales and 0. palustre, hybrids, 
1L 669. 

Clrsium heteropbyllum and 0. oanum, two- 
ooloured leaves, habitat. 1. 293. 

— — and 0. oleraoeum, hybrid between. IL 

469. 

— — and 0. apinosuudmum, hybrid from, IL 

469. 

Clrsium Linklanum, 11. 6b0. 

Olrslum iiomorale, 1. 436 

dedduouB plumes, ii. 860. 

polIon-grairiB, li 99. 

Cirsium odmOeucuin, hybrid, li. 600. 

Cirsium deroueum and 0. heteropbyllum, 
hybrids, 11 669. 

Olrslum Panuonicum and 0. Brisitbales, hy- 
brids, U. 559. 

Olrslum purpureum, vegetative propagation, 
11.468. 

Ousium splnosisBlnium, 1. 460. 

coloured bracts, 11. 183. 

Clrsium tataricum, hybrid of 0. oanum x O. 

oleraceum, 11. 586. 

OlssuB, anthooyanln, 1. 484. 
-boBtofBaffieBias, 1.200. 

-teodrlls, i 604,697, 609. 

— plants, used as vegetable springs, 1. 271. 
OiBBUB VeltohlL See Vitic ineonatatu. 

Cistus, BostlvatioD, 11. 210. 

— oonduotlng tissue for pollen-tubes, 11. 410. 

— duration of flowers, ii. 211 
-hairs, 1.323. 

-hybrids, 11.581 

— nectarlesa. U. 167. 

— protection of pollen, 11. 124. 

-shrubs, hosts of Oytinui Hypodstus, L 

201 

— sticky forma, 11. 281 

Oistui Olusil, to., varalih-llka coating, 1, 312. 
OlstUB OretlouB, opening and dosing, IL 212. 
OlstuB lauilfollns, vaniiHh-lIke coating, 1. 819L 
Citric add, L 463. 

in Nepenthes pitcher, L 186. 

Citron, oU of, IL 203. 

— of Florence. Bee Cttnu ihaUm. 

— scent, U. 203. 

Oltrui, buds on leaf-outtlugs, 11. 41 
-- hybrids, U. 669. 

— TCoeptsole, 1. 741 

i Citrus medloa, IL 009. 
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CtoekTalTM, boidared plti oompttrad tOb L 

an. 

Oladoda, L 333. m 8S8. 

-prloklj, L 481 

CaiMloiiift, frntiooae Uoban, IL 891 
CSkdonlAODooifen, IL 891 
Oladonla foroata and Protoooooiu, L 248, 
69Sla 

Oladonia maollonta, IL 891 
Oladonia pgrnidata, il. 891 
Oladonia rangUerina, 11. 891 
Obdophora, continual aeU-dlvlilon. L 58L 
-UfeJaJitoiy.lLeBL 

— wide dlBtrllmtlon, 11. 661. 
dadophoraoeB, ahaxacterlitlo featom, 11. 

651. 

Oladnatli lutea, soentk 11. 201. 

OlainpHiaUa, of Otohld rooti, 1. 820. 
Olandwctina, neotary, 11. 171 

— pollen iprlnkllng. 11. 872. 

Olandeitlna reofelflora, geltonogamy, IL 331 
Glarkia, Tluin of poUan-gialni, 11 101. 
Olarkla pulohella, abortive stameni, 11. 294. 
Olary, Wild, Salvia Verbenaca, lecilou of 

petiole, L 22. 

Olanifloatlon and evolution of plante. il 607. 

— basis of, 1. 6. 

— early methods, iL 000. 

— of De Jussieu (1780) and De Candolle (1813), 

I. U; 11. 602. 603. 

-of galls, U. 628. 

— of plaotB, basis of Linnean System, 11. 86. 

— outline of, li. 617. 

— principles of, L 15 
Olathrooystls. habitat, ii 62L 
Olathrus, gleba, li. 601. 

COathrus cancellatus, 11. 690. 
datroptyobinin, 1. 673. 

(Havana, spore-formation, 11. 20. 

^■1 la fiB8a 

Oavarla aurea, 1. 112; U. 21, 685, 688. 
COavarialnaKidalls. 11 688. 

Glavorhe, bymenlum, 11 688. 

CnarlcepB, 11. 680. 

— asd and asoospotes, li 19, o80. 

— Bpore-dispeiaal, IL 827 
Olavloeps purpurea, il. 680. 

— — locallAsd attack, 1. 168L 

sporeHlispemul, i. 461. 

(Haw, of petal, 11. 87. 

Olay, 1 83. 

(Haylonia perfollata, aulogaroy, 11. 365 
Cleavage planes and striiu, 1. 568. 
OleistQgamous Oowers and habitat, 11. 394. 

charaoterlstics, 11 392. 

Olelstogamy, nature of, 11. 391. 

Clematis, forced shoot, 1. 664. 

-llane-Uke, 1.670. 

— prologynous, 11. 31L 
-tendrils, 1.692, 694. 

(Heniatis Flammnla, plumed achcnes, 11. 868. 

pocket-galls on, 11. 632. 

(Hematls IntegrlfoUa, autogamy, 11. 349. 

protection of pollen, il. 118 

Clematis recta, pocket-galls on, 11. 632. 
Clematis Vltalba, nectarless, 11. 167. 

- — protogynouB, 11. 310. 

soent, 11. 200. 

Oleome omlthopodlodes, carnivorous In 
minor degree, 1. 156. 

— — sticky foliage, IL 286. 

(Plarodendron flstulosum, myrmecophilous, 

II. 233. 

(Herodandron aangtfMeum, colonr-oontrast 
In flower. 11. 191. 

(Hlanthus DsmplerL Australian, leaf, diur- 
nal positions, 1. 634. 

colour^ontrast In flower. 11. 190. 

(Hlanthus punloeua, propagation by leaf- 
outtlnga, 11. 41. 

Cnimate and distribution, 11. 1. 879. 

— and ope ning and pinrin g of anthers, 11. 124. 

— snd*pn>teatlon of pollen from vret, 11. 106. 

— eSeot on tell of leaf, L 356. 
iki relation to hairiness, L 319. 

— negative In origin of species. U. 694. 


(Himatlo ocmUtlons and flower-production. 
IL 474. 

great variability of. oorralatlon of plant 

structure to, 1.284. 

Climatology and plant development, 1. 681 
Climbers, pereonlal. mechanical tissue, 1. 733. 
CllmUng aiolds, IL 744. 

Climbing hooks of Hop, L 688. 

CllmUng Palm. Bee Desmonciw. 

CllmUng Palma, IL 741. 

height, fca,lL 740. 

CUmUng plants and lateral pressure, 1 475. 

formerly held to be paraaltea 1. 169. 

leaf arrangement. 1. 420. 

(HlmUng stem, appltcatton of tunu, 1. 671. 

ohancteiisties, L 700. 

(Hlmblng stems, transitional condlUou, L 709. 
Clinging fruits, IL 867. 

Clinging roots, mechanlnal adaptation. 1. 762 
CUnopodlura vulgue, distribution of sexe^ 
ILSOO 

Cllp-mecliauism, of Asoleplad poUluia, U 
268. 

Olivia, li. 734. 

Olivia nobilis, vitality of spermatoplasm. 11. 
96. 

Clock, floral, of Linonus, IL 215. 

<31os(iiniim, L 139 . ii 65. 

— movtiineul, U. 65L 

— swarming granules In, i. 35, 139. 
Closterium Lunula, L 36; li. 402. 666. 
Cloudberry. Bee Aubtu (7AamiemorM. 
Clover. Bee Tri/olium. 

(Hover-Dodder. Bee Cushtla IVt/blM. 

Cloves, oil of, 11. 200. 

— ori^ of, iL 782. 

Clove-scent, U. 201. 

Club-moss, Alpine. Bee Lyeopodium sl- 
pinum. 

Club-moBseH, description. IL 713. 

Club-tops. Bee Clavaria. 

Olusin alba, lattice formation, 1. 680. 

root-hairs and earth partiolea, 1 87, 

duslu ruHea, recently considered a vampire, 
L 159. 

CluBiBoew, lattice formation, 1. 678, 6B1. 
-routs,!. 756,761. 

ClusluB, a Belgian, lirst travelling botanist, 
1. 5. 

— Huturlie Plantarum, ii. 1. 

— system of clasBllicatlon, 11. 601. 
Oluster-gaU, 11. 642, 646. 

Clypvola Measanensls, autogamy, li. 339. 

Coat, of ovule, L 644 

Cobma, pollen deposition, 11. 278. 

Oobiea scandens, autogamy, 11. 384. 

cross-fertilixatlon, IL 30L 

flower, li. 240. 

flower and autogamy, 11. 3B6. 

poUen-gralns, IL 88, 100, 102, 127. 

tendril, L 697. 

Cobalt, in dust, L 8L 
Goualn, 1. 463. 

Ooccocarpia molybdwa, IL 693. 

structure, L 246. 

Ooccolobaplatyclada, Bolomon Islandii, 1. 334. 
Oooconoma Oistula, IL 626. 

Oochleana Armorada, heterogamy advan- 
tageous, li. 878. 

Oodilesria fenesfralls, Siberia, cold resist- 
ance, 1. 643. 

Oochlearia Green la nd ica, autogamy, IL 339. 
Ooohlearla offlcinalls, cold resistance, 1. 643. 
Cock's-footOrasL BeePoetyHa 
Cock’s-tallAlga. Bee 3!p4ropAvte»> 
'Oocoa-nutb Double, 11. 740. 

Oooua-nut Palm. Bee Coeo$ nuei/tn. 

Cocos nuolfera, dimensions, 1. 712 ; IL 451. 
Oodlaoem, charaoterlstios of thallus In, IL 64iL 
Codlum, colonies, 1. 686. 

Oodlum tomentofum, BritlBh, IL 646. 
Codantho, autogamy in, 11. 372. 
CmlebogyneUloifoila, parthenogeiMali,iL 468. 
Ocelenteratea and Pleurooocoaoemb H- 837. 
Ooeloblastem, 11. 806. 

OoslogloBSum aud Orobis, hybridisation, IL 
683. 


Coslogyne plontaginea, ovarian hairs, IL 61 

ovary, 11. 83. 

Coanoha, of Volvox, IL 635. 

Ooffea, emhryob eotyladons, L 600. 

OobeslOD, 1. 68. 

Cohn, olasslfleation of TbaUophytas, IL 806. 
Cohort, of Braun, 11. 605. 

— subdlvlalon of olass, 11. 617. 

Colchlcanaw, bhanoterlstios, 11. 730. 
Oolohioum, autogamy, 11. 372. 

— extrorse anthers, 11. 05. 

— openUk and closing, 11. 220. 

— proteotion of pollen from rain, 11. 112. 

— protogynouo, 11. 311. 

— Btyl^ 1. 645. 

Oolchlcum autunmale, 11. 729. 

autogamy and heterostyllsni, 11. 374. 

dapth of oorms, I. 662. 

flower-opeulugconstanL 1 569. 

DMtarlos, ii. nil' 

— — odonriass. I. 431. 

— — opening of fluweta aud growth, IL 220. 
poUen-graiDs, IL 80. 

itarch, 1. 469. 

Cold, effect on various plants, 1. 543. 
OoIeuchSita, cilia of, 1. 29. 

-Ute-history, 11.663 

— rslatitnuhip to Floridcn, 11. 654. 
OoleoduBtoiB. 11. 606. 

— as Llchun-algas, 11. 603. 

Ooieosponum seueolonis, betoroicism, il. C86. 
Coleus, aud cold. 1. 546. 

Oollectivo and aggregate fruits, 11. 437. 
OoUeoUve frmt, ii. 436, 438. 

Oollema, distribution of alga In, II. 604. 
CoUcma pulposum, 11. 694. 

a gelatinous Lichen, aurface view and 

saotloD, 1. 244 

Oollemacee, nutrition, L 81. 

OoUenohyma, in perennial twining stems, 1. 
733. 

— nature aud properties, L 231, 726 
Colletia, leaves and phyUoclades, 1 334. 33& 

43L 

CoUiiisonla Canadensis, autogamy, 11. 360. 
OoUomla, seed-cement, I. 615. ' 

— seed-dispersal, il. 838. 

ColocBsla, arrangement of foliage-leaves, I 
OSu 

Colooaala antiquorum, inflorescence, he., 11. 
742. 

Colonies of plants, Isolated, esamples, 1 628. 
Colony, application of term, L 685 
(Colour and eluvatlon, 11 51L 
-ofhybridH, li. 666. 

— of water, 1. 388. 

Colour-contrast In flowers, 11. 184, 189. 190. 
191, 103 

Coloured fruits and seeds, 11. 866. 

Columella, In Anthoeerotaceie, IL 698. 

— of Hoss-oapsule, 11. 702. 

— of Bplaohnum, IL 703. 

Oolamn, marble, near Castle of Ambras, 
Lichens on, i 247. 

Column of Eplpogium apbyllum, il. 226 

— of Orchid os insect platform, ii. 226. 

— of Orchid ovary, IL 263 

— of Phalamopsis BohlUcrlaua, 11. 227. 
Columnlfcne, of Braun, 11. 605. 

Oolutea arboreacens, isolated colonies, 1. 
628. 

Comarom palustra, colour of sepals, 11. 183. 

creeping stem, 1. 662. 

Combined ginlurs, of stems, 1. 728. 

Ooiqfrey. Bee 6ymphytiim. 

Comma-bacillus, of choleia, 1. 163. 
Oommelyna ooslestls, autogamy, 11. 867. 
Oommelyaacea, oaldum oulate cryatsls, L 
670. 

— ootyledou In geimlnatiOD, L 606. 

Compass plants, 1. 337. 

Complexity and higher development, il. 688L 
Composite, IL 899, 765. 

— absorbent leaf-teeth, L 238. 

— iBstivatlon In, IL 210. 

— SB insect didters. II. 168. 

— autogamy in, U. 36», 363, 372. 
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.«lyxiadfhilt.lL4N. 

— oolonrad temotai IL in. 

— deoan«ntlwva% L SN. 

~ diohoiMiir ud byliridiHtlon, II. 9M. 

— dlTUoD otiezMlo oapltalam, IL 896. 

— eitruton ol peUm, U. 809. 

— llowanattiir pollination, ii. 380. 

— flowwi Mod ndlatlon, 1. 030. 

— goltonogunyin, IL SU. 

— honey-protMblon, IL 238. 

— Ii9l>ri<1ii. II. 080. 

— iDMui gUMta, IL 2S0, 940. 

— Integument of otoIs, 11. 8L 

— letlolfeiroue tubes. L 470. 

— massing of flowen, 11. 180. 
number of spedea, 11. 818. 

— offthoot formation in, 11 403. 

—Of Modlterraneau district, most remark- 
able for baiqr spedea, 1. 817. 

— oraiy, 11. 78L 

— perioaip muollsge, L 610. 

— “Phrygian’’. L 4M. 

— pollen. IL 80. 00. 

— pollen dspoaltlon in. U. 278. 

— podllen and kinds of leares. 1. 400. 

— protandxona, IL 812. 

dldbogamyln.11.811. 

— proUwtlon against herUToroua beetles. IL 

233. 

—proteotlon of pollan, IL 114, 120. 
-radlaalbuda,lL38. 

— storage of pollen, II. 94. 

. — stylar papillae, IL 280. 

— sweeping halis, IL 610. 

— use of inroluoral leares In clasalfloatlon, 

— rertioal leares, 1, 837. 

— water reoeptaeles, 1. 106. 

Oompound leares, morementa of leaflets, 11. 
OSS. 

— radloles, chemical, i. 404. 

Concealment of honey. It. 180, 181. 
Conoeptaoles, of Fuous. II. 663, 664 
Conducting apparatus, mutual relations of 

two kinds, 1. 473. 

— cells of leares, L 472. 

— organa, junction, 1. 471. 

— tissue, soft, naoemlty for proteotlon, L 478. 

— tissues, dlrlslon of labour, 1. 479. 

strengthening of, 1. 474 

‘Conduction, of water, 1. 366. 

Cone, female, of Abletlnem, 11. 721. 

— fertile, of Lycopodium, 11. 476. 
-ofOonlfeiBB, il 440. 

-ofOycads,!!. 718. 

— of Equisetura arrense, 11. 476, 712 

— of Juniperus, il. 442. 

Oonferra, bleaching by sun, i 391. 
Oonferroldete, as Lichen-algie, 11. 683 

— description, U. 648. 

— reticular, 1. 686. 

Oonglntin, of Almonds, i. 458 
Conical receptacle. 1. 746. 

Oonldla of Agarious, 11. 684. 

— of Amanita phalloidea, 11. 688. 

— of Olarloeps, II. 680. 

— of Empusa Muscb. 11. 672. 

— of Entomophtbora, li. 672. 

— of HemibaaidlL U. 676. 

— of Llchena germination, 11. 693L 

— of Feronospora ritioola, 11. 670. 

Oenldial liypha, of Eurotium, IL 679. 
Oonldlum, from teleutospore basldlum, li. 

684. 

— of Eurotium, 11. 679. 

Oonifene, ii. 437, 71lt 720. 

— absorption-cells, 1. 86. 

— amount of imllen, li. 101. 

-anemophllous, ii. 133. 

— oontiBCtlle layer of anther, 11. 94 

— distribution of stomata on leares, 1. 381. 

— dwarf, arUfldally produced, 11. 618 

— Endllobei’s groudiv, 11. 604. 

— erergreen, absmptire cells, 1. 91. 

— form of dhlorophyll-oontalnlng cells, i. 874. 

— fruits and seeds, IL 442. 443. 


Oonlfsna hgbilda amoaft IL 881. 

— X wdtift n, IL 188 
—long and short branches, 1.680; 11.47L 

— myoorhlsa In, L 2BL 

— FBteoBOio,IL6U. 

— phyllotaxla of shoots and conas, L 402. 

— poUen-gialn, IL 98. 

— proteotlmi of pollen, 11. 117. 

— soale-leares and light, L 411 

— secondary thlnkenlng. IL 790. 

— wax on under leat<«uilsoe, L 391 
Oonlum msenlatam, odour, L 481; IL 191 
OonJugatablL801690.654 
-fertilisation, IL 64. 

Conjugation, dhemloal Influence in, 11. 661 

— nature ot IL 64 
-of Diatoms, IL 831 

— of gametes. In Chloraphycess, 11. 680. 
Oonjugatlon-oanaL of Desmida, IL 664 

— of8piro6yra,ll.647. 

Connate, of leares, 1 696 

— anthers, of Oonipositar, 11. Ill 
Gonneotlre, of anther, IL 80. 
Oonoeephalaoem, IL 758. 

Conopodlum, L 741 

Continuity, liquid, between absorptire cells 
and earth Him. 1.86. 

Contractile cells of mitheia, 11. 01 
Contriranoes, flotaL correlation to Insect 
ridts, 11. 366. 

— for loading insects with pollen, II. 246, 

247, 249. 

— for retention of ram-water. L 161 

— for the exhalation of water-rapour, L 22G. 
Conrallarla, fordng, L 864. 

— proteotlon of pollen, 11. Ill 
Conrallarla majalla, flower, 11. 729. 

— floweropening constant, 1. 669. 

» leares and rain oonduotion, 1. 04 

— protection of pollen, IL 110. 

— scent, 11. 201 20L 

— shdtering of poUen, II. 109. 

Oonrsllaria polygonatum, habit in relation 

tohabitet, L 286. 

— scaly stem, 1. 063 

Oouraliariacem, cfasncteriatics, il 732. 
Conrolridacem, 11. 771. 

— ttMtlration, 11. 210. 

— autogamy in, IL 333, 336. 

— Indude parasitic Cuscuta, 1 171. 

— nectaries, 11. 175. 

Conrdrulus, dehiscence of pollen-sacs, li. 93 

— extrone anthers, h. 95. 

— guides to honey, il. 349. 

— hairiness, 1. 317. 

— infloresoenoo, L 746. 

— nutation, I. 683. 

— pollen-grain, il. 98, 100, 102. 

Conrolrulus arrentis, cotyledons, L 621. 
Insect reception, 11. 830. 

opening of flower, iL 213. 

scent, U. 30L 

Conrolrulus lucanus, cross-ferUllzstion, 11. 
301. 

Conrolrulus sepium, cross-fertlUxstion, 11. 
301. 

pdlen-gralns, 11. 98. 

slnlstrorse twining. I. 685. 

Conrolrulus Siculus, autogamy, IL 333. 

Insect reception, U. 830. 

Conrolrulus sylraticus, oross-fertillzation, 
ILSOl. 

Conrolrulus tenulsslmns, Ac., sllklness, 1. 
320, 32L 

Conrolrulus tricolor, colour-contrast in 
flower, IL 190. 

opening and closing, il. 318. 

Coprinns, fraotifles In a nighL i. 117. 
CopnuuB steroorarius, origin ot friiotlfloa- 
tion, U. 689. 

Cora paronla, U. 698, 695. 

Cora Uine tei as marine llme-aocumulators, 1. 
861. 

— lime deposition and resistance. 1. 435. 
Corellorhlsa, 1. 184; U. 738. 

— absorbent oelb, L 768. 

— germination, I. 750. 


Oeralloriilia Innata, deaoripUon, 1. 110414 

scaly stem, L 662. 

Oorohorus oUtorine, bee^eePg, L 725. 
OoidyeeP 4 Ufedilstoiy. IL 880. 

Ooidyoepi mUltaiiSi pinaita on oatetplUaisb 
Aa.LieSu 

Oordyo^ TSyknL IL 679. 

Coriander. Bee Coriaadnim serttme i . 
Goriandrnm, gettonogamy, IL 898. 
Oorlandriim oatimm, geimlnation oonatant, 
L868. 

olIhnaiTe odour ot roola, 11. 09. 

Oorlaiia myitlfoUa, twisting of Intemodes, 
1.417. 

Cork, 1. 489. 

— buffer action, 1. 474 

— nature of, 1. 719. 

-proteotlmLiei; 1L8U. 

Corky layer, ot epUermisaonUolA L 809. 
Coimophyta, of Bimuu, 11. 006. 

Oormns, subdlrlalon, 1. 658. 

Cam, extrusion ot water by young blades, 
L271. 

Oornacem, 11. 788. 

— gettonogamy in, II 326. 

Oom-eookle. Bee Aprmrtemiiia Oithago. 
OomeL Bee Conuu nuu. 

Cornflower. Bee OealmirM Cyeamu. 
Cormealad. Bee FolsfianeUa. 

Com Sow-thlitla. See SoachiM orvearis. 
Cornua, honey. 11. 173. 

— twisting of Internodes, L 417. 

Comus florlda, coloured bracts, IL 184 
Ac., geltonogamy, II 326. 

Inflorescence, !1 184 231. 

Cornua mas, diameter, 1. 722. 

flower, tetrandria, 11. 289. 

— — flowers, li. 780. 

— — hermaphrodite, il. 296 

— — thermal constants, L 669. 

— — venation, 1. 631. 

Comus sangulnea, L 487. 

scent, 11. 800. 

Oornns Sueoloa, coloured braota H 183 
Corolla, ocoessory in fniit formation, 11. 433. 

— and autogamy, 11. SC6. 

— application of term, i. 641. 

— as insect platform, li. 826 

— riiigent, sestivatlon, 11. 811. 

CoroUiflone, of De Candolle, ii. 603. 
Oorono-llke ring. In Rafliesia AmoldlL L 801. 
Coronla, Insect reception, iL 288. 

Coronillo, pollen expulsion, li. 360. 

CoronlUa varla, leaf positions, i. B33. 

prostrate sboot, 1. 664. 

Corpusoulum with pollinia, li 268 
Correa speolosa. hairs, 1. 322. 334. 

Corrigiola, prostrate shoot, L 064. 

Cortex. 1. 468. 

Cortex of root, functions, 1 762. 

Oortldum, texture and basldia, 11. 088. 
Cortusa, protection of pollen, il. 118 

— protogynons. It. 311. 

— unfolding leaves, 1. 361. 

Coryanthes, honey, 11 178. 

Corydalis, and humble-bees, ii. 239. 

— germination, 1. 622 

— honey cunoealment, li. 180. 

— one-dded raceme, 11. 234. 

— petiole, 1. 03. 

-polUnatioD, 11.334 

— shelteriDg of pollen, 11. 110. 

— Btaminal fllament, 11. 88. 

Corydalis aoaulis, Aa, explosive distribution 
of pollen. 11. 366. 

Corydalis capnoldea, stamen, IL 87. 
Ooiydslls cava, Ao., behaviour to own and 
foreign pollen, li. 406. 

flowempenlng oonstanL L 664 

Ao . habitat, i. 664 

Aa, leaf and light, L 884 

proteotlon of tubers, 1. 661. 

scent, U. 308. 

OorydallB flabaoea, luxuriant growth ea 
Monte Baldo, L 867. 

scale-leaf, 1. 685. 
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OHVdaUilntM, floww. IL 826. 
pcdln.flnlD% IL 68. 


OimtaiguaOxTiouth*, iplnei, L 446. 
OnianuitluB, IL 770. 


Ooiydalli oohroltw^, bahATknir to own nnd I OimtanDiu, iL 688. 


foralgn poUm, U. 406. 


- MMmblM Pwliiw, L 111 


OnylMWto eitolMogunlo fertUlwtion, U. 412. CntoMlliii daratui, iL 21 686. 


Orapla. autoguny. IL ^ 874. 

— geltoDOgamy, iL 810. 

Orepii grandidora, a* innot abeltar, iL 161 

autogamyt U. 38L 

Crapia paludoaa, ligulato 6onti, IL 831 
OnMM and animals, 1. 432. 

OntaoeouB ftota, 1. 636. 

Crate. TblaUea, L 481 
Oiioum, iL 781 

— buds on caipeU, ii. 44 

— ovular tnbeti or buda it 460. 

Oritbmum mailtlmum. L 3X1, 

Onxma aatogaaiy, 6 333. 

— corma depth in aoil and growth, li. 607. 

— proteotiva loUiiig of leavfia i. 43^-^ 


Crocus albidonis, autogauiy. 


Ooryliia, ool^adong, L 601 Oratorium miuutam, sporangia, iL 618. 

onpi^ IL 431 sporangial form, IL 400. 

anwriBg, IL 160. Creation, oonsldaratlmis oonoarnlagt il. 607. 

monoBolons, 11. 207. Creepers, not parasitas, L 160. 

» phjrllotula, 1. 800. — protection againatlatenl pnasura, L 471 

~ pollen, IL 86, 161. Creeping Avena Bee Ocum rqMoae. 

— poUen-otoilng and dlgpersion, IL 01 148. Crenste, L 231 

— p oiiipati"", IL 133. Cranotbrix, il. 622. 

— piotaofelon of poUen, IL 110. Crenothrix Kuhnlana. si 

— Tenatkm, 1. 681. Crepia autogamy, IL STS 

Corylus Avellana. Bowen and fruit, 11. 147. — geitonogamy, iL 810. 

thermal oonstanta i. 860. Crepia grandifloia. ns in 

Corymbs L 730. autogamy, IL 36L 

Ompum, >niniM«!a L 188. Crapis paludosa, ligulab 

— deaorlptlon of, 1. 108. Crem and anlmala L < 

— B«ngr»pWii«l distribution, L IBS. Cretaceous flora, 1. 636. 

Coryne pistlllaria stmoture. 1. 680. Crata TblaUea L 488. 

Ootypha untanonllfera, IL 740. Crioum, IL 781 

— — <"*««*■««««««■ , L 746. — buds on catpeU, li. 4i 

of Ceylon, L 287. 889. — ovular tuben or budi 

fiofiriarlMPi polygonuin, il. 498. 666. Critbmum maritlmum, 

OouQuinm iL 492. 666. Orooua autagamy. U 32 

dust, 1. 81. — corma depth in soil t 

Cotton Thialla Bee Omupordon. — proteotiva roUiiig of 

Cotton Tree. Bee CanavOUHa tubenulata. ^ rolled leavea L 348. 

Cotton Trea West Indian. Hue JModmdron — slomatea, Aa. L 348. 

eoribonm. Crocus albiflonia autof 

Oft t yiitim , L 606, 608. Crocus miiltifidua pro 

— habitat and pylindtloal leavea L 827. 112, 113. , 

Ctatyle do i* . « q*a«t«g of, L 16, Orocua aativua duratlo 

— of Onion, 4m., 1. 606. stiguia ii. 279. 28 

— of Hhtgnphnra, L 602. Cronartium aadopiade 

— of Sedgea ito, 1. 604. Cropa, rotation of. i 71 

Cotfledona absent in Ouscuta L ITS. Oross- and self-poUinai 

— absorbent oella L 600. 601. 336. 

— and noottir pel imdlation. 1. 630. Oross-fertllizatioD, dn 

— ohlorophyU in. L 876. 622. and tafloxeacence 

general desorHitloa i. 888 et leq. between neighbw 

-Ubemtionof, L610, 611. ehange of poait 

— of Agroatemma Gitbaga Ac., i 6ia atigmaa ii 303 

— of Angioeperma 11. 421, In EquiaataceaB, i 

— at Trapa to., i 608. in Muaoluew. 11. 1 

— of Welwiteohia mimbills, 11^6. nature, ii 300. 

— proteotion in gennlnatliig, 1. 613. Crosaing, and origin o 

— varioua i. 609, 621. - artifldal. antiqidty, 

Coaffli.graaa flee Aj/ropprom repent. — condltlona of, il. 40 

Counnirin, acent, ii 200. - Justapoaition of pai 

Covering gallaU. 630 673 

nature of, 1. 633. “ perpetuation of rea 

Coverini haiia 1. 322. 310. Orossogaator. md Flo 

Cow-berry Bee Vaeeinium VUie-JdaM. OroatpolllnBUon. In i 
Oow-paranlp. Bee Iferaelettm. „ oo 

CowaUp See Prfmiito. Croton, flowe^ 11 28 

Oow-troe. Bee Golaetodendpon vtiie. Croton, gray-haired a; 

Cow-wbent. Bee Jtelampvrum, a v 

Oraba, protecUve algal oovering, L 77. Orowbeny. Bee Amj 

Cmok-willow. Bee Salim fivgUU Crow Garlic. BmAI 

Ormmbe oordlfolla flowering, i. 746. Oniolanella 


OniolfBim, haiia T-ehaped, Ac., i. 321, 322. 
~ leavea poiitlon and kinda L 400. 
-iMetarieaU.171 

— of Btoppea waxy bloom of leavea L 212. 

— oilentii], flowering, 1. 746. 

— ovary, 11. 76 ■ 

— perennial, hybrida IL 684. 

> “Phrygian’’, i. 444 

— phyllotaxis of Infloresoence, 1. 402. 
-polleii.lL86.100. 

— pollen deposiUim In. 11. 27& 

— proteotion of pollen, IL 117. ISL 

— protogynona U- 310^ SUL 


Crenothrix Kuhnlana etoring of iron, 11.634. | — aoenterf, iL 202. 


-subatntum, 11.408 
-tribes of, U. 776. 

CniplnaTuIgaria oreeplag frutta il. 643. 644 
Onist, of ewth, preponderant oonstituenta 
L88 ' 

Ornstacea u boats for'hydropbytea L 77. 

— on Mangrove ruota L 796 

— prey of ntrionlarha L ISS* 

Cruatsoeous Uohens, li. 604. 

Cnista oaloareouB. Bee lime. 

GiyoooDite. snow-dnst. 1. 88 262. 
OiyptooephaluB vidaeena sheltering in Oom- 

positaa 11. 168. 

Ciyiitogam, meaning of term, ii tt. 
Cryptognmla L 6. 

— absenoe of Uoasrim, ii. 72. 

— lertUiBaiion.U 40.67. 

— ferUllaed under water. U. 71. 


Crocus miiltifidua protection of pollen, II. — frult-fonnatlon, il. 48. 


112,113. 

Orocua aativua, duration of flowering, li. 213 
atiguia ii. 279, 282. 


— hybrids among, li. 683 

— now term for, 11. 0. 

— new world revealed, 1. 14 


Cronartium aadopiadeum, two hosta U. 618 — ainiplielty of sexual organa U- 70. 

Cropa, rotation of. i 78 - •POma ol, IL 0. 

Oroaa- and aelf-poUlnatlon, alternation of. 11. - Vaaoulsr, Palmosoio »“• 

335 _ Ciyptomeria winter colour, i. 488 

OioBS-fertlllzBtlon. aimed at, L 730. Ciyptomeria Japonlca H. WD. 

and Infloxeacence, I 741. Otipk«» «ad lArtera il. 2I» 

between neighbouring flowera 1 740. Oiyatal-fonna of oalclum carbonata II. 408 


— change of poaitlon of anthers and I Crystal growth, I. 


Btiginaa ii 303. 

— — in EquiaetoceBa, ii. 68 

In MuBoioem, il. 65. 

nature, ii 300. 

Croaaing, and origin of apeoloa 

— artifleiaJ, antiquity, ii 668 

— condltlona of, il. 404 


Orystalloida of planta L 487. 
Oryatala of planta 1. 467 
Otenomycos aoiratua baWtat, 1. 118 
Ouokoo-buda IL 644. 

Cuokoo-flower. Bee Cardamtne, 
Onokoo-gaU. U. 642. 644. 

Cuckoo-plnL Bee Arum nuuiuUUum. 




CuoubaluB baodfer, weaving bamt, 
- perpetuation of reaults. il 665. Oucuinii Melo, pollen-gmina U. 07. 

Orossogaster. and Flcua b. 102. ana 

Oroaa-polllnBUon, In crowded iDflorescenoea Cucurblta maxima «• 

OiiourbitaPepo,ootyledona i.632. 
Croton, flowera 11 293. 1 668 

Orowb^. BeeKmpelrwm. 

Crow Garlic. Bee Allium vineale. - - tentala L 608 

Oniolanella neotariea «- 177 „ „ „ ^^fl^SJjru’oO 

OruclaneUalaUfolla polUn-gralna M.98 09. - 


Orambe mariUma wound buda IL 20. - diatrlbutlon of aexea U. 207. 

Orambe tataria hetorogamy odvantageoua OnidaMUa ■ _ dimenaiona of. ii. 462 

U.B78. -niovementoofootyledona. 532. 

Orenbarrv. Bee Facrinilim OxiMXWcus. geitonogamy, IL H 07. 100. 


— — germination constant, 1 668 
pollen-gnlna 11. 97. 98 

— — size of flower, iL 188 

tendrila i. 608 

Cuourbitacow, i) 788 

— anthers, ii. 00. 


U. 678 

Oranbeny. Beo Vaeeinium Oxi/eoeeue. 
CraapedromouB Tenatlon. 1 630. 
Onasula U. 327. 


Persia li. 331. 

protandroua U. 311. 


OrasBuIaoeiii. annual, foimatlonof olbhoota OruolfeiiB. B84. 

IL — annual, no wild hybrida H. 681. 

_ iMiJwn^iFU in II 808 — anthooyanin, i. 620 


iL463. 

— hateroatyly in, U* 388 

— movements of stamana IL 258 

— neotariea U. 178 

— sticky foUage In, IL 286. 
Oiatngua American spedea 1- 444. 

— radical shoota U. 27. 

— Boent, IL 200. 

trimethylamina L 668 

Oratagus oooolnea gpinea L 444 
Ovatmgus Crus gallL Aa, gpinea L 


— utosftmy 34B. 

— bending of filaments and anibon, 11. 250 

— deiatopuny in, iL 308 

— oolourHJontiasts in Infloresoenoea il- 182. 

— oudkoongalls oa li. 648 

— deblBoence of pollen.saca IL 08 

— duiaUon of blosaom, U. 214 

— eplpbyllous buda li. 48 

— flowen after fertUlmtion. 11. 288 


OratwiaSlSt^ _ g^.^tea and flower metamorphods . Bee Cladoatopiwfciata 


— poUensinlDa U- 97, 100. 

Cndweed BeeF'flapo. 

Culm, i. 710, 714. 

Cultural experimenta sources of error, I 
618 

Culture Bolutloa L lou. 

Cnlturea artifleial, L 66. 

Oupbea autogamy, 11. 348 

— liberation of cotyledons, i. 612. 

— nectary, li. 177 
_poUen.grBlnB, tL90. 

Ouidiea eminsna autogamy. IL 348 
Oupbea micropetala flo«r. II. 2W. 

flower strooturs andpolllnallon. li. 338 

protection of honey. IL 288 

sMcky bristles of calyx IL 237. 

Ouphea platyoentra pdleiUTda U. IM. 


Btant, 1. 660. 

poodbOity of transmlCtiiiB gall-mltoj 

eflaoteby gmfttng, U. 664 


. green ootyledona L 8B- 
. guMee to honey. U. 018 


Cupreednem, arrangement of ee^Wi IL 44ft 

_ cone cbaneteilBtka Aa, IL IS. 
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Obp— W, IL 41t. 

— •ataiy» dndovmnt. a 48a 
-tetlllMllaa.a4ia 

— pollMtoriBf uid dtapmlon, U. ua 
Oupram iMtIglatak dlmndooiy * 0 .. L 7S0. 
Oupnims wniperflniii, fantl* flower, 11. 

448. 

-ripeooiM.a448. 

Oupe, of PeilBOi U. 681 
Oupifli.ofOek, ii.436. 

OnpoUfem, ferliliutlon. a 411 

— iD]worhIli,L8BL 
Ooranllgo, eplpliplloui Imdm U. 44. 

Onil dlieeae of Peaoh, fra, oaiue of, a 884. 
Oucmt-gma on Oek. U. 886. 

Oarriqdnn, eeoUon of Rhemniu, II. 809. 
OuMOta. 1. 687. 

-oatogHny,'aS44. 

-dietributloD. 1. 17L 
-embivo, 1. 801 641 780; a 480. 

OUMUU, European epeoleB annuel, 1. 171 

— life on hoel 1.171 174. 

— (Melyetem, 1. 6SL 
-eeed. 1.647. 

OoMuu EnropaBe, weather and polllnailon, 
a SOI. 

Ouaoiata Trlfolli, 1. 178. 

Outlde, 1. 61 71 871 

— and anlmale, 1. 438. 

— fnnotlone In leavee, 1. 886. 884. 

— general texture, modlfloatloni, L 310. 

— In nation to water^beorption, 1 . 827 . 

^ — modlfloatloni of, in rolled learee, 1. 308. 

— of eplderaal oelli, impermeability to 

water, 11. 800. 

— of atoma, function, 1. 161 

— on partloular oelle of halra, t. 888. 
Outioularlnd layen, L 300. 

Outleilaoem, thallni, II. 661. 

Gutting, morphological value, 11. 1 
Outtiuga, perpetuation of oroediiga by, 11. 

861 680. 

— propagation by, 1. 280, 861. 

— root formation, L 778. 

Cyanogen, L 484. 

Oyanopbyoem, a 606, 621. 

C^atbea, oaudez, a 705. 

Oyathea elegane, fertile pinna, 11. 711. 
C^athenoen, obanoterietlca, a 706, 708. 
Oyathua struotnra a 690. 

Oyuthua ■trlatna, II. 6B0. 

Oyoad, caiidex, 1. 714. 

Oyoadaoew, deeorlption, 11. 718. 

— foaell remaina, 11. 636, 720. 

— number of ep^ee, 11. 780. 

Oycadalea, ii. 718. 

Oyoad-oona 1- 193. 

Oycada, at Kew, II. 780. 

— dlmenalona U. 718. 

— dloBdoua, 11. 209. 

— mode of growth, 1. 680. 

— OTulee, development of, 11 81. 

— DoUen-araln. II. 06. 

— proteoUon of pollen, 11. 181 

— eeede and oaipela 11- 441. 

— eplnoae leavea, L 438. 

— vitality of ipermatoplaam, 11. 96. 

Olyoaa and Noetoo, a 688. 

-ovnle,ll.41& 

— ovule quite expoeed, II. 78. 

OyoM olmlnalie, aln of leef, 1. 887. 

Oycae revoluta, carpel and ovnlae, a 74. 
carpeli, a 780. 

groop of, II. 719. 

Integument of ovule, 11. 81. 

eaed-coat, a 430. 

Oydamen. autogamy, IL 833, 379. 

— oanee of flecked appearance of leavea, L 

98a 

— dehiioenoe of poUen-eaca, II. 08. 

— neetuy oonoealment, IL 181. 

— pollen-qwlnkling, II. 874. 

— ripening of fruit, ll! 873. 

Oybl^en etiropmum, fra, anthooyanln, a 
819.880. 

— — dumtlon of flowering, 11. SIS. 


Qyolamen ouropamm, fra, eoent, 11. 80Q, SOL 
ataman, a 91. 

OyolanthaaaaB, dehiaoanoe of pollen-eaaa, a 
08,748. 

GTdantharaexidodeni, aeed-dlgpenal, 11. 836. 
Gyolanthera pedata, tand^ 1. 607. 

Oydopa L U8. ISa 188. 

Oyoloatigma, group Oenttana, conceal* 
ment of honey, a 188. 

Oydonia, fruit, ii. 486. 

Oydonla Japonloa, root^pa, 11. 87. 
C^UndiDOBpaa, raproduotlon and atraotora 

a 680. 

Qymbalaria, anb^nua of Bnxlfraga, 11. 346. 
Oyme, modiflcatlona, L 738, 746. 

(^modooea, pollen and pollination, 11. 104. 
Oymodooaa anterotloa, bulblla, II. 407. 

dlaperaal of offahoota, a 807. 

Qymopolla, atruoture, a 647. 

O^anohnm, ootyledona, 1. 608. 

— acent, a 808. 

Oynanohum fuaoatum, plumed aeeda, II. 867. 
Oynaiiebum Vlnoetoxloum, aa boat of Oron- 
artium aadepladeum, 11. 616. 

downward pull of roota 1. 767. 

Oynara aodymua, 1. 180. 

fruit, a 432. 

Oynlpedea and Oak-applea, a 637. 

— eacape of lame from galla, 11. 638. 

Oyntpa oaput-meduaa. gall on pericarp of 

Quereua pubeacena, 11. 640, 841. 

Oynipa Hartlgll. bud-galla on Qnerone aeaal- 
liflotm, 11. 041. I 

Oynipa KoUarl, galla on Oak twig, 11. 641. 
Oynipa ludda, bud-galla on vatlona Oaka, 11. | 
648. 

OyniiiB polycera, bud-galla oo Oak, IL 641, 
643,690. 

OynoglOBSum, honey conoealment, IL 180. 

— protogynoua, 11 310, 811. 

Cyuogloaaum plotum, flower, IL 180. 

hookedfrult.il. 871. 

Oynomorlaceaa. a 762 
C^nomorium, life liiatoiy, 1. 198. 

I — medicinal uae, 1. 196. 

— aole European apedea of Dalanophoreie 

hoata, 1. 198. 

Cynomorlum coodneum, 1. 197. 

Oyperaoea, IL 142 

— deaoripUon, IL 746. 

— habitata, number of apedea fra, IL 748. 

— pollen-gmin, 11. 102. 

Oyperoa, germination, L 606. 

— awlteh-planta i 330. 

Oyperua Papynu. Bea Papyruaanttquorum. 
Oypreaa. Bee CupreatuajiMtigiata. 
Oyprlpedlum, IL 736. 

— anthoayanin, 1. 820. 

-edible floral balxa,U. 170. 

— atamena, II. 883. 

— atlgmaa, 11. 263. 

— tranaferenoe of pollen to Inaecta, 11. 245. 
Oyprlpedlum Colceolna, duration of floweta, 

1L214. 

flower and baa iL 249. 

pollination, II 846 

Oypnpedlum oaudatum. Bee Paphiopedil- 
ivm eavdatum. 

Oyprlpedlum inalgne, fro., duration of flower- 
ing, U. 914. 

Oyprla, 1. 188, 163. 

Oyrtandreae, aoarlet flowera In, 11. 196. 

C^t, of Myzomycete plaamodlum, il. 619. 
Oyatolltha, (d Boehmerla, optical effect, L 
886 . 

Oyatopua candldua, IL 82, 66, 670. 

and Oapaella Buraa-paetorla, IL 68IL 

Oyatoalra, 11. 664. 

— aa hoat-planfr 1. 77. 

— lumiimalty, 1. 888. 

— on oraba, 1. 77. 

— atmotura 1. 600. 

Oyatoalra barbate, where thrlvea beet, L 108. 
C^tlnaoeaa, IL 766. 

OytinuahyiNNSlatoa, a paraalta 1- 197, 301-804. 
Oytlaua, L 860, 898, 330. 

— odd reaiatance experlmenta U. 480. 


Oytbaa, Ineeete and keel movuBteBta, II. M. 

C^na AdamL alleged giafbhybri^ IL 870. 
Oytlaua albna, protection of attnaata from 
moisture, 1. 808. 

Oytlaua alpiiina, and Imdi of 0. frdamL IL 
670. 

leant, IL SOL 

Oytiana anatralia, fra, raaiataaea to eoM, IL 

4 1^ 

Bovigno, IL 480. 

GyUana candloana, protection of atomata 
from molatura L 898. 

OjytiBus Jaoqulnlanui, andbnda of 0. Ade«ii , 
11.670. 

Oytlaua Laburnum, alluring floral tiaaua fL 
170. 

flower-opening constant, 1. 880. 

preparation of flowera for loaeot vlalta, 

ii 223. 

seedling, 1. 9. 

leeda and odd, 1. 841 

Oytlsns radiaius, ohlorenohyma and atomata, 
1.338. 

detdlB, 1. 299. 

gaograiddoal diatributlon. fra, L 897. 

green tlanm, poeltion, 1. 471. 

— — protaotlonof atomata from molatuxa I. 

897. 

Oytlaua splnoans, epines, i. 443, 449. 
Oytoplasro, formative Importance, il. 491 

— vlewe regarding, 11. 493. 


D. 


DabeodapolifoUa, geographical dlatrlbntlnn, 
1.307. 

Dneryomyoea. ahrivelling through lom of 
water, L 216. 

Doctylia, pollination, 11. 1^. 

Diedalea querdna, il. 21, 680 
Dannonoropa hygrophilna, ahoot apex, 1. 676 
Daffodil family. Bee AmaryllUea. 

Dahlia, propagation of orouinga, U 656 
Dais cotonifolia, propagation by root-blipa, 
il 27. 

Dame’a Violet Bee TftaperiM 
Dammara. Bee Agathia. 

Damping-off, IL 670. 

Dandelion. Bee Tanuaumn officindU. 
Dandroff, due to Mieroaporon furfur, 1. 169. 
Daphnales, deBoriptlon, 11. 769. 

Daphne, polleii-gndn, 11. 102. 

— proteetlon of pollen from wet, IL 111. 

— aligiua, Ii 281. 

Dapltne alpina scent, il. 201, 203. 

Daphne Blagayana, ti. 240. 752. 

geographical distribution, IL 902. 

acent, 11. 203. 

Daphne Laureola, acent, 11. 201. 

abdtering of pdlen, ii. 108. 

apongy tlaaue of leaf, L 279. 

Daphne Meaereum, il. 289, 768. 

berry, 11. 427. 

croBB-fertlUation, 11. 801. 

fruiting branoh. 11 426. 

heimaphrodita ii- 296. 

leaf-alze and vertical mnge, 1. 287. 

— — resemblance of flowering Apodantbn, 

with host, ta L 201. 

thermal oonatanta, 1. 666. 

Daphne Philippi, scent, 11. 201, 203^ 209. 

ahdtering of pollen, 11. 108. 

Dmfline pontioa, eoent, IL 201. 

Daphne striata, ooent, IL 20L 203. 

Darkiieaa, germination and growth la, L 818L 
Dariingtonia Oallfomloa, general aoeount, 
1.127. 

Darwin and croas-fertillatlon, IL 831. 

— oomporaa root4lp to simple brain, 1. 776. 

— Ibrtlllaatlon of Ordildo, U. 738. 

— Uelnfluenoe on the ato^ of botany, 1. 16L 

— theory of natural sdeoti^ L 600. 
Daayaotfo, drcnlar movement^ 1. 681 
-haUt, 1.346, 889. 

— lime lnonisted,L 260. 
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Un».il.55t 

Deraoglma. 11 621. 11. 200 

^ Batura, dliooven red-anow, 1. 38. Dlauthnn prulUw, dlatributlou of aoxu, 

Iteierta, annual and perennial pUnta In, 1. ll. 298. 

duration of flowering, 11 213. 

DeBiccatlon,proleetionfrom.byBaItlneruata- Dianthua auperlma, aoenl, iI. 200 


nr “ 

SSaftLK'Stein. --UMotold.-.U.lLJOt. 

Datw^<^n8Md«iloaliig,li.ll6. Demieatea undulatua, and 

iDODSi 1 . 3Hi2e Cretlcui. ll IfiS 

Datanceratocanla,alEeoffloweii,ll.l85. DennogW h mi' 

Stef ‘dml^n^lTsS “®' 5! 

^tnra ^tel, Ume o^n, IL 213. Deaerta, annual and perennial 

Datura Btnmonluin, fruit protection, 11 . 442. 656 pe lai 

Inequality of leavM and uae, L 422. Dealc«;Mon.protectionfrom.by 

leaI<moaaio, 1. 411. tlona, 1. 236 

nlBflt B. 196. _ proteotlon of frulta from, 11. 

** .. Deamanthua natoua, awimmln 

opening of flower, 11. 212, 213. i 669. 

proteotlon of pollen, IL 113. Deanid, dlviaion, 11. 656. 

Dauoua, peripheral flowers, 11. 186. Deamida and apedflc conatltul 

— umbel, day and night poaitlona, 1. BSl. ploiim, 11 492 

Dauoua Oarota, downward pull of roote, 1. 707. — oeU-diviaiun, 1. 139, 576, 68L 
protection of atomata from moisture, — oonjugaUou, IL 65 

i- 296 — habitat, i. 76 , 11. C.55. 

root, 1. 760. _ nutritlvo cycle, 1 . 139. 466 

Daiighter-cellH, I. 67R - aculpturlng of wall, I. 677. 

Dav allia, protection of apomtigia, 11. 13. » atrlas of oell-wallB, 1 668. 

— aonia and Indualum, 11. 706. — awamia of, 1 685 

Day-Illy Idee HemerocaUia Jlava. — Tarlous apeoiea, l 492 


Derbeala, uoaporaugia aud Eooapores. 11 | Dianthua gladalla, autogamy, ll. 387 , 384 


dlatrlbutlou of aexea, 11. 298. 

Dtanthnilnodoms (nrWaatila), eleyatlon and 
coloration, 11. 611. 


T> ^ .. — 1 uuwrwHan, u. ou. 

Twi * Draounoulua vulgarla, IL Dianthua negleotUB, MtlTatlon. IL 210. 


autogamy,ii. 864. 

Dianthua (Bnlpontanua, hybrid, 11. 863 




tlona, 1. 236 

— proteoUon of frulta from, IL 449. 


DlanUioa Tiaoldna, aource of apeolflo name, 
11.236. 


Deamanthua uatoua. awimmlog apparatua, Dlapenala Lappoului^ Antic, abaeiioe of 
> 069. halie. I 316 


Deamid, dlviaion, 11. 686. 


Dlapenalacoui, ii 768 . , 


Deamida and apeolflc conatitutlon of proto- 1 Diaalaae, action on laarcb, 1. 460, 465. 


— habitat, i. 76. 11.6.55. 

— nutritlvo cycle, 1 . 139, 466 

— aculpturlng of wail, 1. 677. 

— atrlas of oell-wallB, i 668. 

— awontiH of, 1 685 

— varioua apeoiea, l 492 


Deadly Nightahade. Bm Atropa BtlUidonna. — zygoaporea, 1L492 


Dead Sea, blueneaa, 1. 389. 

De OoDdoUe, 1. 16. 

table of olaaaifloatlon, IL 603. 


Dofliiiodiuin pendiUifloruiu, loaf, diurnal poal- 
tlona, 1 634. 

Deamonrua, apathe, i. 641 


Decay, putrefactive, a neoeaaary condition Deamonoua polyanttaua, ahoot apex, 1 676. 
of life, 1. 264. Detemut Bubatanu<», 1 461. 


— diatrlbntlon In plant, 1. 483. 

Diaatole. Bee Vatiuole. 

Dlaatrophua Boabioaia, bud.ealU on Oen 
taurea, Ii. 643. 

DUtoro, deocrlption. 1 261; U. 626. 
Diatom^topoalta, ii. 627. 

Dlatom-oairh. 11. 614. 

Dtatomacen, aaprey of AMrovandla, L 163. 

— oelLmenkbiane of, 1. 40. 

" ooujugation, IL 66. 

— epiphytic, non-parealtic, 1. 77. 160 

— geographical dlatrlbutlon, 11. 626 

— movenienta of, 1.30; U 626. 

— preparation of ailioeoua akeletona, f. 67 

— propagation, Ao , 11 C26 


Deciduous Oypreaa. Boo Tajeodiwn dU- Development, highmt, views conoeruing, 11. — realatanoe to oold, 1. 512. 


ttehum. 

Decldiioua Icavea, 1. 347 
cliango of coiour, 1. 485. 

— shrubs, antbocyanln, L 620. 

— stipule^ 1 361. 

Deourrant, leaf. 1. 696. 

— leaves, trampiration, 1. 336. 
Deciisaate leaves, i. 398. 


— of individual, and phyllogrny, il. 608. 

Dew, accunmlation on under aurfaoe of 

leaves, 1 291. 

— and diurnal positions of leaves, L 6S6. 

— carlmuir and nitric acid in, i. 370. 

— on Htoppi-H and desurts, 1. 235 
Dcw-cup Bw AU'hfmtUa 


Dcfluitive nuoleUB, and endosperm forma- Dew-loaf Uce DroaaphyUum. 


tlon, 11. 421. 

Defoliation. 1. 361. 

Dehiscence of anthers in OreaseB, ii. 91, liO. 
Deliiacciit dry fruit, li. 429 
Dellapliilu Euphorblio, victim of Araujio, li 
260 


Dextrin, from starch. 1. 465 

— from sugar, t 506 

— osmotic beliavloar of, 1. 69 

— percentage composition, i 454 
Dlocalpe, proteotlon of simrangia, il. 13. 
Dlatlroinous venation, 1. 633. 


De Jussieu, A. L and 11 , natural system of Dialypetaia, nfEndlicher, il 604. 


claMullcaliou, il 602 

De rKcIuse, Charles (1626-1609) See Clvaiua, 
Delphinium, foliage and light, 1. 412. 

— foUicIe, 11 430 

— integument of ovule, 11. 81. 

— morphological value of ovule, li. 82. 

— possible cause of doublmg, li. 554. 

— preservation of colour lii Egyptian graves, 

1 262. 

Delphinium Ajocls, effect of mutilation, 11. 
617. 

Delphinium ooshmlrienum, antholysls, 11. 
78. 

Delphinium elatum, antholysls, 11. 83. 

re-ereotion of iuflorosoenoe, 1 744. 

Delphinium nudioaoleand D. osahmirionum, 
colour of flowers and hybrid, 11. 667. 
Ddpino, and difference of pollen in hetero- 
■tyled flowers, 11. 406. 

Dendrobium, il. 738. 

— flmbriatum, disobarge of polllnla, 11. 269, 

270. 

Denizen, application of term, 1. 243. 
Dentarla, peripheral flowers, il. 186. 

— aoaly atem, 1. 652. 

_ waxy coaring, 11. 237. 

Dentarla bulblfera, bnlblla. IL 460, 461. 

haUtet, IL 110. 

rhizome and light, L 484. 

Dentarla digltala, to., leaf and light, L 286. 

baUtat, il. 110. 

Dentarla enneaphylloB, habitat, IL 110. 
Dentate, 1. 233. 

De Plantia Idbrl, by Ooaalplno, U. 601. 
Depodtlon of pdlen, IL 280. 


Diaiicliiu, androiclum, li. 736 
Duudria, Liniu-an class, h. Bi 


— Bllunc acid in. i. 67, 70. 

— social groups. 1 686 

— some attached, some free, L 40. 

— struoture aud light, i. 388. 

— swarms and filaments, 1 686, 686. 
Dlatomln, pigment of Diatoma ii 626 
Dlavolexxa, Bwitxerlnnd, aod and air tem 

peraturea, 1. 626. 

Diebngamoua llowen, 11. 307, 310. 
Dichogamy and hybridizatio^ IL 314. 

— In Haxifraga rotundifolia, 11. 308. 
-nature of, 11.134, 309. 

Dickaoala, alirial roots, 1 763. 

-caudez, 11.705,714. 

— HuruB and Indualum, 11. 708 
Dickaouiaantarotica, odrliil roots, L 714. 
Dlcllnea irregularea, of de Juaaleu, 11, 602. 
Diootyledonea, 11. 728. 


Dianthueda alhimocula, pollinating Bilene — definition of, earlier aubdivlalons, 1. 16. 


nnlana 11 165. 

Dlfuitlius, tCBtivation. li 210. 

— and andcut orosaing, il 556 

— aud Campanula, colour-coiitrast, li. 103 

— double-flowered hybrids, li 676. 

— double flowers, 11. 80. 

— favoured gueata, ii. 230 

— honey proteotlon, 11. 238. 

— hybridization and flower colouie, IL 668. 
-hybridali 684, 

autogamouB iiropagation, 11. 679. 

— maaaing of flowers, IL 186. 

— nectaries, IL 176. 

— of Mediteiraneon, waxy bloom of leaves, 

1.312. 

— pollon-grolna, 11. 90, 102. 

— propagation by outttngB, L 26L 

— substratum, 11. 498. 

— transition from atamena to petals, IL 86. 


— diatinotlve ebaraoton, iL 748. 

— of de Juaaleu, U 602. 

-Bub-daBBeB,lL 748. 

Dicotyledons, IL 617. 

Dicrauodontium aristatuiu, vegetative pr» 
pagation, 11. 468. 

Dicranodoutlum longiroatie, habitat, 1. 109. 
Diemnum, abaorptlve felt, 1. 86 
Dloranum oongeatum, habitat, 1. 109. 
DIcranum elongatum, habitat, 1. 113. 
Dicranum Sauteri, ezduaive habitat, 1. 119. 
Dicranum acoparium, babltat, L 109. 
Dlctamnua, atamans aa Inaeot platform, ii. 
226. 

Dietamnna ftulnella, aoent, U. 203 
Dlotjnlium oemnum, sporangia, 11. 491, 618. 
Dld^um umbllloatem, Ufe-blatory, 1. 572. 
Diotyodromoua, venation, 1. 630. 

Diotyonema form, of Cota, 11. 696. 


Dianthua alpinna and D. auperbua, hybrid Dlctyophora plialloldea, IL 691 


of, 11. 663. 

oultnral experiments, 11. 618. 

Dianthua Oartbusianonim, poUen-gralna, 11. 

98. 

thermal oonatanta, L 669. 

Dianthua Caryophyllua, mecbenical tissue 
arrangement, L 790. 

— — poaalble oaoae of doubUng, 11. 664. 

aoent, 11.200. 


Diotyoaphnrlum, life-cycle, IL 636. 
Dldymlum, 1. BIS. 

IMd^odon ruber, porthenogeneala, IL 481 
Dlervllla, twisting of intemodea, L 417. 
Dlervllla Ganadenais, erect and pendent 
twigs, 1. 417. 

Dlervllla roaea, ovulea and attraction of pol- 
lan-tubes, 11. 411 

Diffusion, through membcaae and free, L 59. 


Dianthua deltoidea, oultuial experiments. Digestion, by Kepenthaa pitdhar, 1. 185. 


aouroea of error, il. 613. 

Dianthua gladalla, eativatiou, U. 210. 


■ In Aldzovandla, 1. 153. 

■ of prey, by DlonsBa, i. 160. 
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Digttella, and loMot vMti, IL 223. 

-Mlnieot shelter. IL 168. 

— bees and pollen, 11. 247. 

— oorolU end entogemy, 11. 367. 

-> efleot of mntUetion, 11. 617. 

— oneHdded raoenie. 11. 221 

— OTuy, 11. 76. 

— proteodfous, IL 311. 

— pniteotion of pollen, 11. 118. 

— eparrea hybrids, 11. 676. 

Digitalis grendlllora, attraotlon of foreign 
pollen-tubes by ovules, 11. 411 
Digitalis luteaoens, sheltering of pollen, 11. 
110. 

Digitalis oohroleiico, elevation end oolotor 
Uon, U. 611. 

Digitalis purpurea, duration of flowering, 11. 

flower-opening constant, L 560. [213. 

temperature experiments, 1. 60S. 

Dili. See .diMthnm prawoloM. 

Dimorphic fruits, 11. 878. 

IMnlfem, group of Dlnoflogellato, IL 626. 
Dinoflagellato, animal affinities, fi. 620. 

— description, 11. 626. 

Dlosoloua flowers, end wlnd-fertllixatlon, IL 
134. 

— plant, typo, 11. 299. 

— plants and hybridization, 11. 314. 

majority protogyiious, IL 313. 

pollination, 11. 136. 

Dlonoio, advantage of carnivorous habit 
questioned, 1. 157. 

— leaf compared to that of Droaera, 1. 161. 

— ovoiy, 11. 76 

'Diouwa muscipulo, 1. 148, 180. 340, 636. 
Dioon, Oentrol America, 11. 720. 

Dioscoreo, mechanical tissue, 1. 732. 

— pollen-grains, 11 90. 

— soed-dispersoi, IL 862. 

Dioscorides, 1. 4. 

Diospyros Lotug, Imperfect flowers, IL 294. 
Diphtheria, 1. 163, 600, U 624 
Dlplochlomydeae, of De Candolle, 11. 603. 
Diplusls, escape of lomn from goUs, IL 638. 
Diplosis botulario, gall on Ash leaf, il. 634. 
Diplosls tremulio, gall on Agpen petiole, 11. 
640. 

Dlplotaxls, dehiscence of pollen sacs, il. 03. 

— twisting of anther, 11. 250. 

Dliwooew, IL 362, 766. 

— distribution of sexes, IL 298. 

— insects and pollen, ii 244. 

— pollen deposition in, li. 278. 

— water receptacles, 1. 156. 

Dipsocus, protective water hosins, II. 234. 
Dlpsacus lociniatus, water- receptacles, 1. 

239, 242 

Diptera, gall formation, IL 527. 
Diptero-oecldlo, gnaHEi^ ii. 528L 
Dlao, 8. Africa, ii 737. 

DisoUlorK, 11. 777. 

Dlsooliobenes, characters, ii. 603. 

— subdivision, 11. 604. 

Dlsoomycetes, i. 168; ii. 19, 676, 682, 683. 

— os lichen-fungi, li. 693. 

— mode of attack, i. 163. 

Discopodlnm, 1. 746. 

Dlso-ahaped receptacle, 1. 746. 

Disease, due to bacteria, L 163. 

Dishes, water-collecting, of plants, position, 
1. 240. 

Dispersal of offshoots, bP animals, 11. 827. 

general remarks, IL 832. 

Displaoement, of leaf, by torsion, i. 407. 

^ of whorls, 1. 397- 
Dissemination and germination, i. 614. 

— of respeotive partners of Llcben-thallus, 

1.246. 

Distribatlon and dlmate, 11. 870. 

— conditions affeotlng, il. 2. 

— of plants, and heat, i. 627. 

Divergence of leaves, 1. 307, 403. 

Division, of cells, 1.676. 

> of labour, L 251, 367, «61. 604. 

Diiotrine of prolepsls, 1. 8. 

Dodder Bee Ctueuta. 

Dodecatheou, autogamy, 11. 833. 


Dog's Mercury. Bee MereuiHaUt jwreimis. 
Dog's-tooth Tiolet. Bee Jfrytkroaiwn Dens- 
Canit. 

Dogwood. Bae Cornua aanauinea. 

Dolomite, attacked by Lichens, L 267. 

— prevalence of, L 83. 

Dorio, pericaip mudlage, 1. 616. 

Dormant buds, il. 30. 

— eye, nature of, 11 30, 34. 

Doronloum. artlfloially Induced drooping, ii. 
123 

— proteotloD of pollen, ii. 120. 

Doronloum cordatum, dichogamy, li. 312. 
Doronioom glaoiale, geltonogamy, II. 322. 
Doronloum Pardaltanobes, opening of 

flowers and growth, ii. 2M 
Doronloum soorpioidee, geltonogaiiiy, il. 
322. 

Dorsal suture, of foUlde, Ao.. 11. 430. 
Dorstenlaoeae, IL 7681 

— on trees and rocks, i 156, 108. 

— seed-dlspersaL IL 835. 

Doiycnlum deoumbens, ash of, 1. 60. 

isolated colonies, L 528 

Durycnlum herbaoeum, seod-dispoiml, ii. 833 
Doryphom, stamens, u. 87. 89. 

— stamlnal stipules, IL 68. 

Double flowers, i 6M. 

abortive pollen, U. 403. 

due to gaU-mites, it. 548. 

long fresh, il 287 

origin, 11. 86. 

Douglas Fir See Tauga Douglaaii. 

Doiim Palm Bee Hypluene thebaiea. 

Draba, hybridization, ii 684. 

— Indumenta of hyln-ids, 1! 664. 

— nectary, IL 176. 

Draba oizoides, autogamy, il 337. 

colour-contrast in lufloresnenoe, IL 102. 

protection of pollen, il. 121. 

Draba olpino, ahsouce of hoiis, ii. 316. 

Draba borealis, autogamy, ii 339 
Draba Hoppeona, hybrid of D. Fladnizensis 
X D. Gannthiaca, iL 686 
Draba repons, unfruitful ortiflcisl autogamy, 
ii.406 

Draba stellato, habitat and hairiness, 1 316. 
Draba Thomoail, hairs, L 321. 

Draba tomentoao, habitat and hairiness, 1. 
316. 

Draba vemo, aut(«amy, ii. 339. 

colour-oontrast In infloiesoenoe, 11. 192. 

Drociena, mode of growth, 1. 660 
Dracaiua Draoo, geographical distribution, 
Ac . U. 731. 

of Orotavo, age and dimensions, 1. 714, 

720. 

Drococophalum, perloup mucilage, 1. 615. 
Drocooepholum Biiyschianum, elevation and 
coloration, 11 511. 

Drocontlum, tubers, ii. 745. 

DrocunculiiB cretlrus, and carrion-flies and 
beetles, li 208. 

Aa, Insect visitors, li. 166. 

Dragon-tree. See Drtuann Ifraeo. 
Draparnaldio, diffcrontlatlon of tbaUus. ii. 
620. 

— swarm-spores, L 29, 30. 

— thalluB, 11. 662. 

Drimys, pollen tetrads, il 97. 

Dropwort. Bee Sptrtra FUipendula. 
Dtosera, 1. 143, 154, 168, 237, 630. 

— arrangement of leaves, Aa, L 144. 

— autogamy, 11. 366. 

— oomparison of loaf with that of Dionmo, 

1. 161. 

— digestion of prey, 1. 146. 

— duration of blossoming, IL 214. 

— glands, L 144. 

— groat number of species, 1. 143^ 1481 

— nectaries, IL 178. 

— ovary, 11. 76. 

— ovule, IL 82 

— poUen-saos, II. 80. 

— stigma, li 282. 

— tentacles and their movements, i. 146. 
Droaera intermedia, antholysis, li. 88. 


Droaera longlfollA duration of bloasomlng, 
11.814. 

flower, IL 879. 

opening and dosing, IL 912. ■ 

stigma, IL 279. 

weather and autogamy, IL 681. 

DroMra obovato, hybrid of D. longlfoUa u 
D. rotundlfollo, U. 686. 

DroKT* rotundlfollo, carnivorous, habltak 
1.143. 

Droserooeie, genera of, 1. 148. 

— movements of stornsnA 11. 260 
DrosophyUam, L 148. 

— description, 1.164. 

— epiphyllous seorotory glands, L 167. 

— ovary, ii. 76. 

— used os Ume-twlgs, 1. 166. 

Druaophyllum lusltanioum, 1. 166; 11. 237. 
Drupooeons nnt, nature of, 11. 429. 

of Fumorio, ii. 427. 

Drupa nature of, li. 428. 

Dryadeea, proteotlon of pollen, ii 118. 
Dryandra, Infloresoance, IL 230. 

— pollination, IL 230. 

Dryandra florlbundo, proteotlon of stomata 
from moisture, 1. 298. 

DryoA reoeptoole and carpels, 11 76 
Dryos ootopetdA L 303, 304. 

autogamy im U- 381. 

dlstrjbution of sexes, ii. 208 

proeumbent habit. 1 662 

Drynera, preventive of decoy, L 262 

— seed protection against, ii. 447. 
DiyobolanopA saed-dlsperBal, ii. 864. 
Dryotorus tcrminolia bud-galls on Oak, IL 

543. 

Dry-rot, I 608. 

Dry-rot Fungus Beo JTerulivs laerjpnana. 
Du Bois Raymond, compares dynamical 
with inonihologlcal description, L 17. 
Duckweed. Beo Ltmna. 

Ducts, fur collecting wat'^r. In foliage-leaves, 

1 231. 

Dudrcuiaya cuccinea, antherldio, Ac., 11. 61. 

fertilization aud fruit formation, li. 63. 

Dulcite. alluring, i 461 
Dung-beetleA and colour and odour of 
fluweiA ii. 197. 

Durmast. See QtiereiM aaaaiHflora. 
DiirTillwB. habit, U. 664. 

DurvUloja iitlllA edible, 11 665. 

Dust, aerial, chemical Bubstanues In, 1 81. 

— circulation of, L 81. 

— colled Ion by MoBseH and LichenA Aa, L 

266. 

— In snow anil air, 1 79 

— meteoric, nature of, 1. 80 

— orgonlo, food of rotifen, il. 255. 

Dutch Rusli. Bee Eguiaetum httmale. 
Duvaua longifolia, and gall of Ceddoseii 

SremltA 11. 634, 637, 639 
Dwarf Elder. Sec Samtiucva Ebnlua. 

— Leek. Bee Allium Ckajneemoly. 

— male, of aSdogoniiim, il 661. 

— Palm. See Chamaropa huniUia. 


E. 


Earth, properties and stnicture, 1. 88-84. 
Earth-stars. Bee Oeaater. 

EarwigA protection against, 11. 446. 

East Indian Archipelago. Henslowla In, L 201 
Bbenocen, il. 768. 

Ecballinm Eloterium, seed-dlspenol, il. 884. 
EcheverlA epiphyllous budA IL 40. 

— leaf-roBcttsA 1. 410. 

EcheverloA and cold, L 643. 

— Mexican, aqaaoua tissue, 1. 828. 

EoblnocaotuA L 327. 

— and night visItoiA 11. 196. 

— oroas-lertiUxatlon, 11. 301. 

— spines, 1. 446. 

Echinocootua horixontollA U- 787- 
Echlnocaotua oxygonuA Ac., size of flowwA 
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BdblnocMtuTataiil, lomt, IL 201. 

tliD6open,iLSll 

B^oflMiniplnon. » iplnoM leaTM", 1 438. 
Bdklnopi, fpInjlMTOB. L 438. 

IBobinopili. MtoiMny. IL 347. 

Xotalnoptli oilitota, sin of flowen, 11. 185. 
Bchtaiin. MMtoi. 1. 441. 

— otow-t«rtlllatloD, 11. 301. 

— Iniects and pollen, 11. 345. 

— protandroua. 11. Sll. 

— atamenB ae Inaeot platform, 11. 225. 

— unfolding of Infloreacenoe, i. 744. 

Eohlum Itallonm. brlitlea, i, 439. 

Eoblou TUlgare, pollen-grains, 11 07. 
Kotocaipaoea, stmoture, fta, 11. 661. 
Eotooar^ host of Bntodenna, 11. 653 
Eotooaipus BlUoalosas, fertUlsallon, IL 661. 
Ectoplasm, 1. 34. 57. 73, 568. 

Edelnut. Bee JlfuCrUiiia. 

Edelweiss. Bee OnaphaHum Leantopodhum, 
Edelweiss of Himalayas, 1. 316. 
Esg-apparatussarohegonlum, 11. 478. 

oonstituents, 11. 416. 

Egg-ceU, behaviour In fertilisation, 11. 417. 
of Pern, 11.472. 

development after fertilisation, 11 475. 

with Bpennatozolds, of Pucua veslcu- 

lOBua, U. 664. 

Egg-cells, In Oymnosperms, 11. 418. 

of Pnous Tericuloaus, discharge, 11. 663. 

Eggs, of OhlorophyoesB, 11. 638. 

Egyptian desert regions, hairiness of plants, 
1. 318. 

— gravuH, preservation of fruits, Ac., In, 1. 

262 

Kichler. II. 605, 616, 

Etsmllnner, of May, 1. 639. 

Eliuagnus, halr-soales, L 322, 394; 11. 751 

— scent. 11. 209 

Elaphoniyces, forms mycorbisa, U. 678. 

— fruit, 11 678. 

Elatera, of Ahthocerotaoess. IL 698. 

-> of Equlsetum, 11. 712. 713 

— of Hopatlcn, function, 11 16, 696, 813 
Elatine Alsinastruiu, aOrlal and submerged 

loaves, 11. 605. 

Elbe, Bolf-pun&eation, 1. 265 
Elder. Bee Sambueun niora. 

— Dwarf. Bee Sambiteua Ebuhu. 

— Bed-berried. Bee SamtnuuH raetmota, 

— scent, 11. 202. 

Eloanthus, flour-Uko coating on Up, U. 169. 
Electric phenomena. In Dloniea, 1. 151. 
Elephant, agent In dispersion of Bafflesla 
seeds, 1. 199. 

Eleutheropetaln, of Braun, 11. 606. 

Elevation and colour, 11. 611. 

— and date of blossoming, Ao., 1. 525, 526 
Elm Bee Ulmut 

Elodea, 1. 77, 665 ; U. 739. 

— effect of heat on, 1. 653. 

Elodea Oanodensls, pollination, II. 133. 

propagsitlon by offshoots, 11. 467. 

Elvend Kuh, features of vegetation, 11. 457. 
Elyraiis, poUlnatlon. II. 143. 

Elymus moUls, and cold, 1. 647. 

Embryo, detachment from parent, 11. 450. 

— devel^meut in Phanerogams, 11. 420. 

— differentiation. 1. 696, 750. 

— equipment for Journey, U. 423. 

— meaning of term, II. 47. 

— nutrition. 1 598 et seq. 

-of Asperglllea.11.60. 

— of Oentrospermm, 11. 750 l 
- of Ohara. 11. 64. 

— of Cynomorliim, 1. 198. 

— of n^slphecb li- 88- 

— of Ferns, 11. ^ 

— of Oraminen, 1. 604. 

— of OrobandheiB, 1. 184. 

— of parasitic Phanerogams, 1. 176, 183. 

— of Bhizopbora, nutrition, germination, 

Aa; L 609. 

— protaotlon and cUmate, 11. 447. 

— proteotlve ooverings, 1. 601. 

— vmdlflbrentlated, L 647. 

Embiyo-eall of Anglosperms, IL 421. 
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Embtyogeny, of Bolaginella, U. 711 
Embryonlo oeU, 11. 417. 

Umhryo-sac.1 598. 

— aDdoontenta,lL 416. 

~ homology. IL 478, 717. 

— of Qymnoeparms, it. 411 

— of Monotropa, U. 417. 
Bmerleellavariecolor. agasteToliohen, U. 696 
" Empalement** or calyx, 11. 210. 
Empetraoee, U. 768. 

Empetnun, and animals, L 432. 

— myooifaiia, I. 261. 

— roUedleatof, L300. 

Empetrum nigrum, 1. 305, 490. 

outloular rods on leaves, 1. 303. 

Empls, shsltering in Oowers, 11. 163. 
Empleurum serrulatum. stonivn, IL 87. 
Empusa, spure-dlsperial, IL 824. 

Empuaa Musca, life-cycle, U. 672L 

mould on Alee, L 168. 

Bmulsln, 1. 465. 

Enalus, 11 739 

Biialus acnroldes, gongraphioal distribution, 

iLiaa. 

poUbiatlon, IL 133. 

Encephalartos, cotyledon in germination, L 
608. 

— splnnse leaves, 1. 438. 

Encysted plaamodium of Myxoiuycetes, IL 
619. 

Endemic diseases, cause of, 1. 606. 

— speoies, exaniples, IL 882. 

importance of, 11. 903. 

llabdity to extinction, 11 901. 

Eridlloher, system of. 11. 60i 604 
EudocariKin. a pyrcuolichen, li 695. 
Endocorptm nuniatum, situation on a marble 
column, 1. 247. 

Endogena, of De Oandolle, ii 603 
EndophyUum Bemporvlvl, on House-leek, IL 
623. 

Endoplasm, 1. 34 
Endosmosis. Bee Omiotia. 

Endosperm, 1 598 

— absence In Qourd, L 610. 

— homology, li 717. 

— of Gymnoaperms, IL 418. 

— origin and nature. 11. 421. 

Endoapharaoea, description, 11. 637, 638. 
Endospore, of Bacteria, IL dSi 
Energy and fermentation, i 509. 

— oonvenion of, by plant. 1. 378. 

— kinetic, 1 492. 

— of respiration, rncasurcinent, 1. 48IL 

— potentiaL 1 4% 

— transformation by plant, 1 492. 

England, flora of, 1. 6. 

Eiigler.li 605 

Ennobling, application of term, I. 313. 

— methods of, L 214 

— success In, 11. 554. 

Entoda glngoloblum, stranded in Horway, 
11. 870. 

Enteromorpha, range, 1 

— structure, Ao , 11 648. 

Entodermo, endophytic, 11. 652 
Eutomophllous Arctic and other plants, 

percentage of autogamous species, li. 400. 

— plants, IL 129, 683. 

Entoniophtborea, II. 672. 

Entyloma Asohersonli, gall on HkUohrysum, 
11. 621 

Entyloma MognuslI, gaU on OnsphaUum, 11. 
621. 

Environment and origin of species, 11. 696. 
Enzyme-like poison of stinging hairs, 1. 441. 
Enzymes and gall formation. 11. 551. 

— nature, function, Ao , L 464, 466. 
Epooridaoen, pollen tetrads, 11. 97. 
Epnoridew. 1 306; IL 768. 

— and animals, 1. 432. 

— mycorhlza on, 1. 91, 261. 

— symbiosis with different Pungl in different 

looaUUes, 1. 353. 

Epoens, pollen tetrads, IL 97. 

Ephebe KernezL IL 694. 

a gelatinous Lichen, 1. 244. 


Ephedra, 1. 376. 

— ohloienehyma, 1. 333. 

— description and details, IL 726. 

— di<BalouB,11.299. 

-- egg-oells and fertilization, 11. 41 A 

— flowering at Kew, H 474. 

— ovule and fertiUzatiou, 11. 413. 

— leaerve-hadB, li. 33. 

— seed envelope, 11. 441. 

-various species, protoctioD of stnumta 
from moisture, 1. 296. 

Ephemeral flowaia, U. 212. 

protogyny in. 11. 310. 

Epbydatia (Spongilla) fluvlatills and Trauto- 
pohlia spoiigophllo, 11. 653 
Eplootyl, L 596. 

Epidemics, cause of, L 606. 

Epldemlrwe, 11. 7^ 

Epldcndrum clougatuin, anumnt of water- 
absorption 111 moist air, 1. 222 
Epldeiidrum Lindleyanum, durailon of flow- 
ering, ii. 214 
EpidermiB, 1 469 

— as oonductlug apporatna, 1. 369. 

— cells, adaptation to function, 1 369 

— fimotions In bifacial leaf, 1 37 Ul 

— In rolled leaves, i. 303. 

— many-layered, 1. 369. 

— of leaf, wettable and non-wettaUc parts, L 

230. 

— of leaves, lu relation to transpiration, L 

226,280,301 

— of Bucoulunta, i. 329. 

— of young stem, I. 719. 

— transmlssioD of carbonlu add, 1. 368 
Epllobium, alfeornation of cnisa- and self- 

poUlnatloii, il 336 

— autogamy, il 336, 362. 

— grooving of stem, L 95. 

— hybrids, h 584. 

— poUen, U. KM. 

— seed-bairs, IL 424. 

— thin places of poUen-graln, IL 102. 
Epllobium alslnefollum and E. palustre, 

establldied hybrid of, 11. 591 
Epllobium angustifollum, autogamy, 11. 364. 

InfloroHoence, 11. 309, 364. 

nectary concealment, 11 181. 

opening of flower, 11. 212. 

ovary, 11. 77. 

pollen deposition, 11. 278. 

pollen-grains with vlsdn threads, IL 

101. 

proUndrons flowen, li. 309. 

re-erection of Infloroscencc, i. 744. 

subterranean runners, il 463. 

visited by bees, il. 196. 

Epiloblnm coUinum, duration of flowering; 
ii. 213. 

opening of flower, 11 312, 

plumed seeds, li. 858. 

Epiloblnm hinutum, cohering pollen-gnlns, 
II 97. 

coloiir-cnnlraat of flowers, li 189. 

protection of pollen, li. 131. 

Epllobium iiiontanum, antbocyanin, i. 620. 

cohering xmlloD-gnins, li. 97. 

colour-contrast of flower, II. 189 

proteotion of pollen, li. 121. 

Epiloblnm porviflorum, autogamy, 11. 336. 
Epllobium roseum, protection of pollen, IL 
121. 

Epllobium Boatiiriglnnm, on established 
wUd hybrid, 11. 691. 

Eplmedlum, antbocyanin, L 484. 

— dehiscence of poUen-aaos, 11. 93, 9IL 

— flower and autogamy, iL 849. 

— nectaries, IL 17A 

Eplinedinm alplnum, autogamy, IL 847. 

flower, li. 236. 

Eplpactis, habitat and follagA L 110. 

— nectary, 11. 176. 

Eplpactis and Oaphalanthma, hy1iridlatlon» 
11.683. 

Eplpactis latlfblla, sbortlve stameiia, U. 2531 

pnllinaUon, li 264, 266, 283. 

Eplpactis mlcroidiylla, radical biid% IL 28L 

110 
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EpIpMUs VMlon, ud oUmt taybridi, IL 
688. 

Bpiphnciii, of Foljrtrlchiim periitome, U. 

roa. 

EplphjrUoui lrada» U. 87, 40. 4i 
-■hooti,lL87. 

Eplphitab mMiilnK of term. 1. 66 
Epiphytei, •dventltioui roots, L 761. 
-•6rlel roots. 1.768. 
tsvoiulte bwk, 1 720. 

— fotmorly tnatad m psnsites, 1. 160. 

— mode of trowth of roots, rhiioldi, or 

hjidiB, L 116. 

— nutrition. 1. 110. 

— on epiphytes; 1. 110. 

Epiphytlnn, unong llerine Algm, 1. 16L 
Splpoglum, 1. 184, 666. 

— Ebsorbent oells, 1. 766. 

— neotary, IL 176. 

— pollen deposition end retention, IL 281 

— poritUm of lEbeUum, IL 221 

— sosly stem. I. 062. 

Eplpoglum aphyllum, ii. 201. 

— — Ebsorptlve cells end food-absorption, 1. 

Ill 

deaoripUon, 1. IIL 

flower, fto., 11 220. 

habit, IL 787. 

habitat and follsge, 1. 110. 

pollination, 11. 257. 

rapid growth of flowering stem, L 110. 

Bplsola bioolor, eplphyllous buds, IL 43. 
Eq|themla, cold resistance, 1. 642. 
Equlsetaoess, alternation of generations, 11. 
476. 

— antheridla and fertilisation, 11. 68L 

— apical-oalL 1. 670. 

— description, 11. 711. 

-PalBoiolo.ll.612. 

— prothalllom, II. 68. 

— sporangia and spare-formation, IL 14. 
EilulBtitalos. 11. 711. 

— fossil remains, 11. 713b 

— sporophyte diaraoteristics, 11. 704. 
Equlsetum, and anJmala 1. 432. 

— arrangement of stomata, i. 280, 

— datera. function of, 11. 81JL 

— number of species, 11. 711. 
-aUloaln.U.712. 

-BllloIaaddln,1.87. 

— swlteh-idants, 1. 380. 

Equiaetum arvense and E ilmosum, hybrid 
of, 11. 682. 

— — fertile shoot, IL 712. 

spores with elaten, II. 712. 

— — sterile and fertile shoots, 1. 668; IL 14, 

476. 

Equlsetum giganteum, ho., height, 11. 712. 
Equlsetum hlemale, commercial use, IL 713. 
Equlsetum loundatum. hybrid, 11/682. 
Equlsetum Ilmosum, necessary soil, IL 612. 
Equlsetum sylTatlonm. IL 14. 712. 
Equlsetum Tdpiatela, shoot, kinds of, 1. 663. 
Equltant leaves, 1. 836. 

Erauthls, colour of sepals, 11. 188. 

— germination, 1. 622. 

— moTcuients of stamens, 11 260. 

— nectaries, 11. 179. 

— opening of flower and growth, II. 220. 

— proteotlon of pollen, IL 112, 114 
Eranthia hlemalis, duration of flowering, IL 

213. 

EromosphBra, 11. 636. 

Eremurus, aphide mimicry, IL 387. 

— behsTlour of styles, 1. 740. 

— geltonogamy, 11. 326. 

Eremurus altaious, ft&, alluring tissue, IL 
171. 

Eremurus Caucssions, Inflorescence, 11 309. 
Ergot of Bye. See ClavioqM jmnmrea. 
Ergotism, 11. 681. 

Erica, dispute about name, 1. 6. 

— hybridization In, IL 836,'686. 

— pollen sprlnkllug, 11. 276. 

— poUen tetrads, IL 07, lOi 

— ■t.linwf 11 . 882 . 

— suitable substratum, I. 260, 11. 488. 


Erica arborea and galls of Oeddomyia 
Erica, U. 647. 

distribution In Zstria, 1. 806. 

Erica callra, datdls of leavas, 1. SOL 808. 
Erica oamea and galls of Oeddomyia Erlom 
1L047. 

depth of flown, 11. 180. 

gdtODOgamy, IL 828, 329. 

Inflorssoenoe ud flowers, 11. 329. 

poUlnatlon, it. 129. 

stamen, 11. 329. 

TCriea dnerea, 1. 305. 

Erica MaoksyL hybrid of E olllaris x E 
Tatmllx. 11. 586. 

Erica Tetrsliz, L 806. 

Erica vestita, rolled leaves. 1 801. 

Erloacess, IL 768. 

— Gape, number and variety, i. 806. 

— dichogamy In. ii. 312. 

— gdtonogamy In. IL 328. 

— hair-like cutioular fliamente, L 810. 

— heteroatyUam in. 11. 398. 

-hybrids among. IL 686. 

— In Alps, i. 489. 

-myoorblzalu,l.91,281. 

— pollen tetrads, ii. 97. 

Erlgeron, autogamy, 11 359. 

— natural hybrids, Ii. 586 
Erlgeron alpinum, dichogamy, IL 312. 
Erioeum querciiiuiu, former gall-name, U. 

629 

Eriodeudron, fruit and seed. 11. 423, 424. 
Erlodendron carihaum, buttresi-roota, L 766. 
Eriophorum, 11. 748. 

Eriophonim angustlf oUum, plumed fruits, 11. 
867. 

I Eriopbomm vaglnatum, dlffloulty of oulti- 
vabou, 1. 113 

I ErlstaliBarbustorum,oul%lozandBolidago, 

I 11. 166. 

Erodlnm, fruit-anchor .ug, i. 616. 

— f mlt-plantlng, L 919. 

— neotarlos, 11. 176. 

Krodium Oicutarlum, cotyledons, I. 62L 

opening and closing, IL 212. 

Enrum, behaviour to own and foreign pollen, 
11.407. 

— tendrils, 1. 692. 

Eryuglum, gdtonogamy, IL 323. 

— pollen depodtion, 11. 278. 

— protogynoua, IL 31L 

Eiynglum alidnum, coloured brects, II. 183. 
Eryuglum amethyi^um, at Trieete, L 461. 

— — coloured Infloreaoenoe stalks, iL 186. 
splnoae leaves, L 43& 

Eiynglum bromelladolium, he., geographical 
dUtributlon, L 438. 

leaves, I. 438. 

Erynglum campeatre and oatUe, L 45L 
Eiynglum cretleum, ooloursd Inflorescenoe 
Btolks, IL 185. 

Eiysimum, bain, L 821. 

Erysimum odoratum, soent, 11. 202. 

Eiysiidie; development of emlvyo, 11. 60. 
Ei^lphe TuckecL destructive vine parasite, 
1 166; IL 677. 

EiysipheB, ascl and asoosporee, IL 19. 

— description, 11. 677. 

— fertilization, ftc., ii 69. 

Erythnea, alluring petdz, IL 170. 

— dehlaoenoe of pollen-sacs, 11 93. 

— grooving of stem, 1. 96 

— opening of flower. 11. 212. 

— protection of pollen, U. 113. 

— stigma, 11. 281. 

ErythroBaGentaurtum, duration of flowenng, 
11. 213. 

stamen, 11. 91. 

Brythrwa pulchella, eoroUa and autogamy, 
1L366. 

duration of flowering, IL 213. 

Eiytbrlna orista^alU, ho., scarlet flower, IL 
196. 

Erythronlum, IL 731. 

— protogynoua, IL 81L 
Bi^roniumDena-Oanls, leaf-bud, emerging 

from BOU, L 640. 


EiythrophylL of Florldam, fluonaoeme, U. 
388. 

Erythrynsab prioklsa, 1. 488. 

Esohadioltsla, flower diape, IL 167 

— heteroatyly, U. 808. 

— seed^Uapnaal. IL 838. 
EschsoholtdaGallfoniloa, ochyladonB, L 811. 
duration of flowering, 11. 213. 

heteroetyly,11.808. 

protection of pollen from rain, IL llSl, 

114. 

"Bqilgo de sangue”, BrazUlan name of 
L 183. 

Ethane, I. 463. 

Ether and radiation, L 618. 

Ethereal olla,1.48L 

Euactla, dtoular movemente, 1. 681 

— habit, L 889. 

— Ume-lnoruited, i. 260. 

Euastropda, structure and rsprodnoticti, iL 
639. 

Enaatrum oblongnm, IL 492, 666. 
Bnoalyptna, bark, 1. 720. 

-oapaule,!!. 431.432,449. 

— unprotected pollen, U. 107. 

— vertical leat-bladeB, L 335. 

Bnoalyptaa amygdallaa, 1. 728. 

Eucalyptus eorlaceus, cotyledons, 1 621. 
Enoalyptos globulus, flower-bud and fruit, 

U.782. 

Tarlety of foliage, 11. 471. 

Euoalyptna oriontalia, ootyledons. 1. 621. 
Endorina, Ufe-blatory, U. 633 
Eugenia, venation, 1. 631. 

Eiigenol. Bee Ott t^f eiovea 

Euglena and Polyphagus EubIoiiss, IL 67L 

— laprophytlo, L 103. 

Euglenss, 1. 63. 

— food-abeorption, 1. 113. 

— various habitata, 1. 105. 

Euglenopala, life-cydo. 11. 636. 

Eulalia Japonloa, protection of stomata from 
moisture. I. 294. 

weatber-cock leaves, I 427. 

Euonymus, ariL 11. 426. 

— honey and pollination, il. 173, 179. 
Euonymus Europmua L 487 ; ii. 173. 

— — flowering branch, ii. 778. 

Euonymus verruoosus, 1. 487. 

mlte^Blls, IL 629. 

Bupatorium oannablnnin, ho , geltonogamy, 
11. 319, 320 

Euphorlna, azlllary buds, ii. 29. 

— filament of stamen, ii 87. 

-hybrids, 11.684. 

— latldferoua tubes, 1. 470. 

— nectaries, IL ITS. 

— ovary, IL 76 

— pollen-grain, 11 100 

— protection of pollen, ii 124. 

— protogynous, 11. 313. 

— starob, 1. 469. 

Euphorbia amygdaloldea, anthooyanln, L 6201 
Euphorbia oosruleaoana, spines, I 446. 
Euphorbia Gyparisslaa; and gdla of Oad- 
domyla Euphorbtaa il. 647. 

and Uromyoea PUL 11. 626. 

— — radical bu^ U. 28. 

— — scent, 11. 202. 

Euphorbia duloU, scaly item, 1. 663. 
EuphoiUa Feid.ua and vulgarii, buds on 
faypooo^yl* IL 28. 

Euphorbia qilnoaa, ipinodty, 1. 441 
BnphorUa gpleod^ and polyobroma, cot 
oured bneta, 11. 168. 

BnidiorbiaoeB, 11. 766. 

— caotif oim, 1. 327. 

— — geographical dUtributlon, L SH. 

habitat, 1. 328. 

oiguiliBtion, L 321 

ozalata of Itme, 1.828. 

— dddaoenoe of poUen-iaoA IL 91 

— dUtributlon of aezea tt. 197. 

— moDOBdoua, protogynoua, IL 8UL 
-odomAl. 481. 

— parthenogenoda In, 11. 406. 

— “Phrygian M. 441 
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BaplioildMaiik phyllociladoui. L SSI 
-ipliMi. 1. 4M. 

-•UiigliighAln,i.441. 

■uphiMlak abuikbuioa ia moanteinoiu di«> 
trioti. 1. 17& 

— gaogniAiloal dlitributlon, 1. 178. 

— Injivy to pMtnrai, L 179. 

— puMltto. 1.176,94s. 

— proteotlon of poUon from wet, 11 110. 

— wteblllty of floni oolour, 11. 089. 

— Tonatlon, 1. 63L 

Eupbrailo minima, autogamy, 11. 363, 35L 
Eupbraila aWnin^iia , abdloilng of pollen, IL 
109. 

BuphiaalaBoatkoTiana, fta, oorollaiad amo- 
gamy, 11. S66. 

Euilopi, pericarp mooUage, . 616. 

European , L 670. 

Earotinm, L 963, 677. 

— fennentatlve aotlon, 1. 606. 

— myodlnm and reproduoaye organa, 11. 670. 
Euiyanglum Bumbul, geographloal dlatriliu- 

tloD, fluworing. 1. 746. 

meohanioal tlaiue arrangement, 1. 730. 

miuk-ioented leaTea, 11. 199. 

Brapnration, In plauta, general oonaldera- 
tloni, 1. 326. 

Brai, balrineai, L 317. 

Evergreen leavea, preparation for testing 
period, 1. 486. 

Ereigroena, ontlole usually thlok, I. 310. 
Evolution, dlaouailon on, 11. 609. 

— of plants and dasatfioation. 11. 607. 
Ea-albtunlnous, applied to seed, 11. 421. 
Baooriatlon of capitate cells during Imbibi- 
tion of water, 1. 229. 

EsareUon, by discoid glands, of Alpine Hose. 
1.938. 

— from water-absorbing apparatus of Aspen, 

1.238. 

Bsoretlons, ylsoous, of oaryophyllaoeous 
plants, 1. 461. 

Ealdla, appoaranoe, 1. 118. 

Esistenoe, struggle for, IL 600. 

ExoasoaossB, description, 11. 676. 

E a oaso u s Alnl-lnoanasb galls, li. B23. 
Bsoasons amentorum. Bee E. A(ni4aean<e. 
Baoasaua Oarplnl and Wltohes' Brooms of 
Hornbeam, 11. 687, 676. 

Exoascus Cerasl, and Pruiiua, 11. 637. 
Exuascua deformans, and “ourl*’ disease, IL 
684.676. 

Ezoasods eplpbyllns, and Alnus Inoana, IL 
637. 

' Exoasous IndtltlsB on nunus insltltla, 11. 637. 
Exoaaous Fruni, and pooket-plum, il. 681 676. 
Kioasniis turgldus, and Betula verrucosa, 11. 
687. 

boats, IL 688. 

— hymanium, IL 688. 

Ezobaaidium, gaU-formation, 11. 619. 
Exobaaldlom Lauri, 11. 68L 688. 

Exobaaldlum Bhododendri, 11. 688. 

gall-formation, li. 680 

Exobasidium Vacoluli, U. 626. 688. 
Exocaipus, swltoh-plant, 1 330. 

Exogamy, nature of, 11. 647. 

Exogeoa, of JOe OandoUe, 11. 601 
Exoeinosls. Bee Osmosis. 

Exostemma longlflorum, flowers after pol- 
lination, 11. 888. 

Exottaaduffl, of anther, 11. 9i 
Experimant^ onltural, dUBonltieB of , IL 811 

— qnaittoiia addremed to nature, 1. 11 
Ex^loalTa appatatua for pollan dlspenal IL 

S81 264. 266, 261 287. 269. 

ExposafOb and opening of flowen^ IL 811 
Bxpnl8lv»flralta, range of, IL 889. 
Bxtlnotlon, Incomplete, IL 901 
Extina, of polto-giulu, 11. 101 
Extrana, of antben, il. 91 
Eyebrlght Bee Ei^braaia. 

Bye-mot, of Oblaoi^omonai, fqj|otloD, IL 

— otspannatoaold, 11. 62. 

Vye-gpets, of VcdTox; IL 638 


"Byos", leaf cbaraoterlstlos of aboots from, 
IL 611 

-of potato, L 861. 


F. 

EWlIng of corolla and poUination, 11. 881 
Fagiis, 1. 883: 11. 761. 

— and gallB of Hormomyla fagL IL 837. 

— and Witohes' Broom, 11. 687. 

— ash of leaves from dlfleient localities, L 

89. 

— avoided by Mistletoe, 1. 901 

— bud-scales. 1. 626. 
cupule, IL 434. 

effect of grazing animals, i. 441 

— fcrtUixatlon porogamio, IL 413. 
-ho8tofPllaci«.iL687. 

— hybrids of, li. 681 

— mlte-gslls, U. 629. 

-pbyllotazlB.i.399 
-poUen-gniua,ii 91109. 

— polUnatioo, il 133. 135. 

— protogynoua, il. 313 

— root-tip with mycelial mantle, 1 260. 
Fsgus sylvatica, cotyledons. 1. 621. 

deciduous halre, i. SM. 

dimenaloiia, 1. 722 

foliage eonstant, i 668. 

leaf-unfolding, i 363. 

liberation of ootyledous, I. 613. 

normal and sucker leaves, IL 816. 

venation, L 360. 

vertical range, L 527. 

Fairy rings, IL 792. 

Falcaria ravInL periodically pendulous 
umbels, i. 630. 

Fall of leaf. 1.347. 

Falling Stars. See Nottoe. 

False Indigo. Bee A morfha. 

Families, mutual reiationshlpa li 606. 

— of flowering plants, number, 11. 601 
Family, subdivision of allianoe, IL 817. 
Fan-palms, spines, i. 433; li 740 
Fasciation, duo to gaU-iiiites, IL 548. 
Fascicle, i. 738. 

Fascicled roots, i. 761. 

Fat, In endosperm, il. W. 

— transformation, L 601. 

Fatber-plant, In hybridization, IL 667. 

Fats, 1. 216. 

— vegetable functions and oompositlim, 

L468. 

Fatty adds, nature of, i 488. 

Favus, uiedkial name for ringworm, L 
169 

Feathur-folL See HoUomia. 

Foatber-graas. See St%pa eapUlata. 
Feather-leaved Palms, 11. 740. 

Fegatella, leoepiuoleB, ii. 097. 

"Ful da terra ”, le. earth- gaU, native 
iiamo of Lophophytum mirahlle tubers, 
1. 186. 

Felspar, L 80, 83. 

— attacked by lichens, L 887. 

Felt, of hsln, L 331 

— type of oomrountty, IL 880^ 891 
Pelt-galls, U. 628, 688. 

Felt-hairs, and onlmolil L 449. 

Felt-like mycelial mantle on Phanerogam 
roots, L 348. 

Fennel Baa Poaleiilusi. 

Fenugreek. Bee TrivnuUa J^ niim or mum. 
Ferment sotion, hypothesis, L 809. 

— — of Baoteria, L Ifl. 

— of Pinguloula, action on milk, 1. 141 143. 

— seoreted by Droeera glands, L 144. 
Fermentation, alooboUo, L 801 

— and enzymes, L 461 
-and Moulds,! 607. 

— and nmlndloDi nutnai reblaoemeBti L 

600. 

— and Saooharomyass, il. 68i 

— by Bacteria, L 

— nature of, L 806; IL 619. 

Ferment-fuogL L 0Q8. 


Ferments, nature, funotlon, Ao., 1. 481 
Fern, llfe.«yole, IL 476. 

— Ute-blsl^, 11. 708. 

— young sporopbyte, IL 472- 
Fmi-teaves^ membranous scales, I 881 
Fern-prothslllain, 1. 81 3M: U 87, 472, 701 
Ferns, il. 61. 

— alternation of generaUous, 11. 472. 

— amphignnlum, li. 67. 

— antheridla, U. 67. 

-aploaloeU.L679. 

— as sqnopbytes, 1. 100. 

— buds on fronds, li. 39. 

— certain, which roll np tlielr leaves, L 314 

— ollmate and distribution, 1J 457. 

— effect of strong light, i. 391 
-fartUlzatiun,lL7L471 
-fossil,! 631 

-fronds and light; L 413 
-friilt,IL7. 

— habitats, ii 706 

— • hybrids among, 1i 682 

— not eaten by sniiiials, 1 438. 

— on groitud of woods, 1 100. 

— on traeii, 1. 106 
-PalBosoio,U.6l2. 

— propsgatlon by offshoots, ii. 461 
blstoneal review, li 8 

— rarely attadied by parasitic fungi L 161 

— roUliig of young fronds, i 341 
-‘Saprophytic, on steep rooks, 1 101 

— scent, il 615 

— Bori, il. 11. 

— simro formation, n 10 

— sporophyte, il 704 

— stem, varieties of, ii. 476 

— two goiierations distinct. 11. 474 

— various, li. 707. 

— wax on fhmdd, i 898 
Ferraila, equltant leaves, 1. 336. 

Fertilisation. 11. 418 

— and mucilage In Ferns, il. 68, 

— and order of blossoming, 1 738. 

— and origin of species, li 694. 

— and pendulous flowers, i. 630. 

— ebanges Initiated by, IL 488. 

— conditions In Phanerogams, IL 71 

— essence of process, li. 40. 

— essential difference between Oiyptogams 

and Phanerogams, IL 411 

— in Ferns, 11. 471 

— In Floiideis, IL 00. 

— In Heliantbomum msxltollum, 11. 411. 
-In Usnilia. Balvlnla, and Bdoglnella, IL 

89. 

-In Moulds, doubted, IL 677. 

— In Musoinea^ li. 66. 

— In Peronosporem, il. 069. 

— In Phanerogamia, IL 717. 

— of Inclosed uoplast, 11. 64 

— of Orahlds, by Darwin, IL 781 

— reeemblanoe In Muadnam and Oharacem, 

11.61 

— twelve typlcsl prooesses, U. 41 

— unsolved problems, IL til 
FertlUsing-tube of Peronosporew, IL 81 

of Baprolegniaoem, IL 484 

Fernla, flowering, L 745. 

Fsnilaip), geitonogamy, IL 888. 
Fescue-gnwses. BeeFutiiea 
Festuca, IL 741 

— and LoUnm, bybrldlsatton, 11. 883. 

— leaf-oloaiDg, 1. 340. 

— pollination, 11. 141 

— stomata, L 340. 

— vasoular bundles of lest L 841 
Festuca alpestris and oattts, L 436. 

leaf, seotlon, L 842. 

Festuca olplno, bolbUs, U. 464. 

Festuca onindlnaoea, barbs, L 489. 

Fhstuoa nlgiesoens, anthaoyanln In glumes, 

1.688. 

Festuca PoroU, leaf, seoUon, L 848. 

Festuoa punotoria, leaf, eeotlon, L 848 

etomata on upper leaf -emlaDeb loooUtt. 

Uon of wax. I. 992. 
restaoaraplsaprbia. bulbOi. IL 464 
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EeituoMi poliaiioiii, L Ml. 

FlUreB. fleihy, of leedling Orobudie, 1. 
185. 

Fttelli, nnolew, L 081. 

Fibrin, L 468. 

Flbroui buk, L 798. 

— Inyar, ofaothar, 1L60 l ' 

FIombb. 11. 768. 

FlooidBlei, IL 787. 

Flou, L 193. 

— budB on ntMal rooti, IL 98. 

— duping rooti^ L 709, 706. 

— dinging root!, L 764. 

-flowen,lLieB. 

— fbrmerlr oonddered puultlob L 169. 

— ftom ehnlk, IL 613. 

— gdl-flowert, 11. 160. 

— Indian ipadu, dlinWng paonUaritlaa, L 

700. 

— Infloiuoenoe^ noeptada and frnlfe-fnnna- 

tlon, 11. 436. 

— iiueotB and pollan, tt. 944. 

— latax, 1. 470. 

— lattioe-formlug dlmblng loota, L 711. 

— number of Bpede*, IL 169. 

-plBlU, 11. 160. 

-pollen-giBlna, IL 97, 109. 

— proteotWe stlpuloa, L 626. 

— idaAlon to Inaeota, IL 169, 162. 

— roota form lirlng bridges, 11. 768, 760. 

— synoonlum. IL 169. 

Flou Be^Jamlna, Inerustlng dlmblng roots, 

. L707. 

Imi|S oarioa and Blutophuga gtossorum, 11. 
161, 640. 

gall-floirers, 11. 107. 

inflorescences, IL 107. 

Flou dutioa, L 760. 

Infloresoenoe; IL 160. 

loots, L 766. 

Flans Indloa, stem and roots, L 760. 

Ficus nltlda, roots, 1. 767. 

Ficus pumila, flowers, U. 107. 

Flow rdigiosB, roots, 1. 767. 

Flou Boandens, leaf-moulo, 1. 420. 

muymmetrloaL unequal loares, 1. 422. 

Flou stlpulata, dlmblng roots, L 709. 

foliage, L TOa 

Field-mice and plants, 1. 763 
Fldd Pansp. Bee Ftula arveniis. 

Fig. BuFietut. 

FlgworU Bee Serophidana. 

FUago, hairiness, L 317. 

FUago mixta and other hybrids, iL 686. 
Filament of OTule, L 644. 

-of stamen. 1.642; li 86,88. 

FUamentous ull-oomplex. 1. 686. 

FUamenta, protoplasmic. In Lathraaoapitato- 
oolls, 1. 136. 

— — prey capturing, L 136. 

Filamentum, 1. 642. 

Filicos. Sw Fenu. 

Filmy Ferns. Bee HymenophyUaeea. 
Filtration of food-sap, from cell to oeU, 1. 270. 
''Fingers and Tou", cause of, IL 622. 
Flr-tru, wood perforated by sinkers of 
Mistletoe, 1. 209. 

Fir-trees, ourrature of branches, 1. 416. 

Firs. Bee AbUs and Pieea. 

Fin and SirohM, struggle for existence, il. 
614. 

— Tartioal range, L S37. 

Fission-fungi. ^ Schiaomyoetea. 

Fissured barlL L 720. 

Flstular leaf, L 428. 

Flagdla of Ohlamydomonss, IL 629. 

— of Dhioflagellata, 11. 626. 

Flagellaria Indloa, tendrils, 1. 692. 

Flamingo Plant. Bu .dnthwium SeKer- 

scrtottum. 

Flmbane. BuJniila. 

Flecking, whiter of Imtm, cause of appoar- 
anu, 1. 285. • 

Fliu and Empuu Muscm, 1. 168; IL 878- 

— and flnaly-marked pet^ IL 131. 

— and indoloid scents, 11. 207. 
-andsoroll-galls.lL630. 


Flinty anuoiir, L 323. 

Floatation of fruits, 11. 847. 

Fluting contrivances, 1. 638. 

Flora, appliutlon of term by Linnmu, L fl. 

— Arctic, geunJ absence of balit, i. aid 

— of north coast of AMoa, spinose, 1. 434. 

— of Bpaln, spinose, 1. 431 

— scope of term, IL 1. 

— why rich in rock-orackii, L 109. 

Flora derProvlnx Brandenburg, Ascberson's 
k Braun’s system. IL 606. 

Vlorsl Biology, trutlu by Luw, 11. 399. 
Floral dock, Llnnau^s, 11. 216. 

Floral luves, L 697. 

and fungal patasitos, 11. 691 

arrangement, IL 73. 

division of labour. 1 646. 

nature and succession, i. 640. 

noctarles, il. 176. 

Floral rooeptaclo, meaning, L 73d 74d 

— stem, adaptation to function, 1. 749 

nature and parte, 1. 738. 

Floras, lL88d 

— migration of range, ii. 692. 

— of Lapland, Sweden, Englsnd. Piedmont, 

Oonilola, Autrio, he., 18th century, 1. d 

— the chief, enumerated, ii 898 

Florets, of OompusltKi, pruteotiun of imllen, 
11. 116. 

Klorideie, 1. 161, 169, 246, 11 60d 620. 

— absenoe of wood and stomata, 1. 284. 

— alternation of generalious, ii. 481. 

— u epiphytes, i. 77. 

I — behaviour in distilled water, 1. 7d 

— favourite habitat, i 106 

— fertilisation and fmit-formation. i 63, 61. 

— fossil remains, ii 614. 

-fruit. U. 7 
-habits, L 687. 

— luminulty, i. 38d 

— pigment,! 388. 

— range, 1. 890. 

— seasonal development, i. 663. 

— " sporangia" and spore-formation, 11. 22. 

— struotuTO, 1. SK) 

— tetmspores, ii 24 
Flower, uctlnoniorpbic, ii 229. 

upplii’iiiion of term, 1 640. 

— double, if. 80. 

— duties of, li 717. 

— fomalo, of CupresBus, II 443. 

of JuiiiperuB, 11 . 442 

of Pinu Piinilllo. il 722. 

— hugest in world, i. 202. 

— lateral, L 641. 

— of Bafflesia Pndma, i. 203. 

— of Scyballuin fungiforme, 1. 189. 

— protundrou, u. 307- 

— protogynou, 11. 307. 

— Size and autogamy, IL 396. 

— temperature venation, L 602. 

— terminal, i 641. 

— xygoiiiorphlc, IL 229. 

Flower-budth roapliatory beat, i. 498. 

" Flower-dust MLSd 

“ Flower fldelity ” of Inseots. li. 206. 
Flower-opening, thermal oonslants, I. 669. 
Flower-production and climatic conditions, 
il. 474. 

Flower-stalk, in fruit formation, il. 436. 

origin, Ac. L 736. 

tendrils, 1. 693. 

Flowering and elevation, 1. 62d 

— and Biinshlne, IL 474. 

— promatuie^ caused by panaitlo fungi, 11. 

625 

-teble of dotes, L 619. 

Flowering Ash. Bee Fraxinua Orntta. 
Flowering axes, protective waxy outings, IL 
237. 

Flowering Fern. Bu Omvmda repalii. 
"Flowering Fungi", applied to PhalloldeK, 
1L691. 

Flowering-nisb. See Butomva. 

Flowers, alpine, colour of, IL 19d 

— and animal visitB, IL 15d 

— and Insects, L 743 


Flowers aa Insect sbelten, IL 108. 

— behavionr of perlanthplMvas after fertfli* 

satlon, IL 282. 

— unae of opening; IL 219. 

— change of colour, L 376. 

— olasalflutlon according to sox, 11. 296. 

— delstogamlQ, 11. 381, 392. 

— doling, IL 916. 

— colour, 11. 182. 

— oolour-coutraata, IL 184, 189. 

— oroBS-fertillutlon, 11. 300. 

— double, and vegetative propagation, 11. 489. 
long fresh, 11. 287. 

— duration, 11. SIA 

— ephemeral, 11. 212. 

-gradations from herinaphrtdite to unl^ 
sexual, IL 296. 

— heterostyled, ii. 302. 

— honey secreting, li. 171. 

— imprisonment of insects, 11. 164. 

— Incompletely dlohoganious, 11. 309 

— metamoiphoBQB through goU-mltes. 11. 648. 

— mutual aooommodatloii, 1. 743. 

-of Mosses, U. 702. 

— of Orobanohe, L 183 

— opening and dulng, IL 116, 212, 216. 

— pendent, and insect visits, il. 222. 

— periodic bending, 1 631. 

movements and protection of iiollen, IL 

120. , 

— preservation through dryness, 1. 262. 

— protection agamst auslls and slugs, 11. 

238 

by stloky glands, U. 286. 

from lorn of hut, 1. 629. 

— seasonal ooloiu^curves, il. 197. 

— size, 11. 185. 

and temperature, iL 603. 

— structural ooirolatlon to Inseets, ii. 152 

— temperature within, L 600 
lilowets of Tan. Bne FuHt/o vaHana. 
"Flowers of the Bea", goa-vacuoles, 1 389; 

IL 621, 622. 

I Flnoreaoenoe, of chlorophyll solution. 1. 372. 

— of erythrophyll, i. 388. 

Fluorescing pigments, of plants, i 379. 
Flnorine, in plants, 1. 68. 

Fluvlales, general characters, it. 738. 
Fly-agaric. Bee Agaticua muacanua. 
Fly-uteber Bee DroaophyUum litaitanimm. 
Fly-trap. Soe Dwnaa. 

Fomiculum, foliage, i. 413. 

— geitonogamy, li 326. 

Foenioulum aromaticum, scblzocarp, li. 427- 
Fbhn-wliid, velocity, i. 526. 

Folding, of grass leavfH, 1 341, 342, 343, 346. 

— of Moss-leaves, i 346. 

Folia oonnato, i 696. 

— deourrentia, i 696 l 

— perfoliuta, i 696. 

— SBBBilla, I 695 
Folianeous carpels, ii 83. 

— Lichens. L 246. li 694 
Foliage, sticky, 11. 236 

— variety, cause of, 1 396 

— wrinkled and grooved, i 326. 

— young, and frost-, i. 646 

seuBitlvonesB, 1. 639. 

Foliage-leaf, variety of functions, L 627. 
Foliage-leaves, i 697. 

pultlon in relation to absorbent roots, 

L92. 

position relatively to horizon, 1 92. 

transitions from water-utchlng to 

anirool-utcblng, i. 167. 
Foliage-production, thermal oonstaiits, L 
659. 

Foliage-stem, I. 650, 656, 660, 710. 

Foliar structures, ideas of origin, 1. & 
FoUum=leaf»leaf.blade. L 696. 

Folium fulotans, L 641. 

Folllde, nature of. 11. 430. 

Fontaaesla, reserve-buds, 11. 38. 

Fontanesjgj lasmtnoldes, freezing, 1. 646. 
Foutlnalflpaquatlo Moss, 11. 704. 

Food, conduction of, L 9M. 

— seleotlve absorption by FungL L 160 » 107 . 
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Food«bioiptkni. by ooral-Uks and tuberoui 
oaulomeit 1. 114. 

-^tvMUdowB,L106. 

bf watar, matih, do., planta, i. 7S. 

gonnal ooniideration of. 1. 65. 

moTementa related to, i. 60. 

of Monottopa. 1. S53 

— — oamoiiiln, L80. 

— — ilmllarity of. In Moulds, Tuad-atools, 

andDiMwniMetea, 1. 163. 

fbeoiy ot 1. 67. 

Food-fiaaea, tranamlialon, 1. 367. 

Fbodrinaterlal, gaaeona, 1. 367. 

ultimate deatinatlon, i. 371. 

Food>aalta, absorption by water-planta, I. 78. 
absorption of, I. 67. 

— — Booumulatlon in upporinoBt layers of 

earth, tbrouid^ aotion of plants, 1. 269. 

appllMtlon of term, i. 66. 

cause of movement, 1 72. 

oondiiotion. t. 613. 

dilute aolutlona best, ! 73 

examples of seleotion by plants, I 69. 

in liquid of water-receptaoles, 1. 242. 

— — raw. meohanlaa of movement, L 289. 

theory of absorption, 1. 86. 

tnmsport, 1. 366. 

Fbot, of Aoetabularla, 11. 647. 

— of Liverwort sporophyte, 11. 896 

— of young Fern sporophyte, 11. 475. 

Rnoe, due to growth and Ice formation, 1. 

617. 

— of growing oells, 1 513. 

Forcing, of plants, 1. 564 
Foreign pollen and stigma, 11. 404. 

IVirest flowers, characteristios, i. 665. 

Forests, type of community, 11. 887, 892. 
Forget-me-not. See MyoaotU. 

Fork-mosses. White leaved. BoeLeueohrywn. 
Form. In plants, on what it depends, L 60. 
Formlo acid, 1. 483. 

In Nepmthes pitcher, 1. 136, 

— — In stinging hairs, L 441. 

_ _ offendve weapon of ants. 11. 233 
Formlo aldehyde, formation iii asslmUatlon, 
i.466. 

IVninloa exsecta, protection of Berratula, 11 
242 

Bbrsythla viridisrima, Japan, rosorve-buds, 

11 32. 

IhBBUFalms,11.742. 

— plants, agents in proeervation, 11. 612. 

ancestors of modem plants, II 595 

and modem distribution, 11. 2. 

— Mosses, occurrence, li 704 

— Myxomycetus, ii 619 

— Vascular Oryplogaiiis, caiwe of preserva- 

tion, ii. 612. 

Fossores and Asolepiads, li. 258. 

Foster, discoverer of Balanoiihora fungnsa, 
1.190. 

Foeterparent. selection of, by Orobauchom, 
L186. 

FMter-root, of Lophophytuin, 1. 194. 
Fostor-soil, on trees, 1. 106. 

Fourcroya, IL 734. 

— eo^wrtng pollen-grBln^ 11. 97. 

Fbxglove. Bee Digitalia, 

— force of root-pressure in, 1. 273. 

Fox-tall Oress. Bee .dlopeourus. 

Fragarla, 1. 708. 

— nectary, ii. 174. 

— perslstrat receptacle, il. 436. 

— prooumbent, 1. 661. 

pull of roots, L 767. 

— runner, i. 664. ] 

— speolflo scents. IL 488. 

(nuidlfloni mnxior BeotloDg L 73l>« 

Fragarla vesoa, frolt-tlpening coiiBlant, 1. 559 

vegetaUve propagation, h. 801. 

FragUlarla vlrescens, IL 626. 

Ftagima obovata, lattice onpslm-stem, L 681- 

— <sapportlng roots, stmotnre, 1. 761. 

Franoe, Bontb-weat. planU wllitovergreen 
rolled leaves, 1. 306. 

Fra^ iMf Notion. L 279. 285. 

Frangulinm, of Braun. 11. 605. 


Frankenia, habitat, extreme aridity of, 1. 237 

— salt on leaves and stem, i. 236. 

Frankia AlnL gall on Alnua roots, 11 63L 
Fraxinella. See Dietamtata/raxinella. 
Fraxlnus, snangement of foUage-Iear ea, 1. 92. 

— bark. 1. 720. 

— bod-soslea, L 626. 

— flowering, li. 150. 

— leat grooved mchis, i. 232 
section. 1. 232. 

peltate group of cells, 1. 232> 

— pollordiug, ii. 37. 

— pollination, 11 138. 

Fraxlnus excelsior, age, i 722 

and gall of DIploris Ootularia, 11 634 

dimenslonB, 1. 722 

distribution of sexes. Il 298 

ka, fasdation, li. S49. 

fruit sad seed, li 428 

iiifloresoenoes and flowors, 11. 138. 

protogynuus, ii 312 

Fraxinus nana, callus, ii 30 
Fraxmus omiis, liiipi:rfi>ct flowers, ii 294. 

seent, 11. 2(M) 

Free oell-foniiatioii, nature of, 1. 575. 

Freezing of plants, i. 539 
modern views, 1 540. 

— protection fnnn, 1 546 

— theoretical conshlemtious. 1 556. | 

Filtlllaria and insect visits, 11. 222. 

— autogamy, 11. 332. 

— epiphyllouB buds, li. 43. 

— nectanos, ii 177 

— pnitisjtion of iMilleu, IL 118 

— waxy coating, 11 237. 

Fiitillaria clrrhnsa, kc . tcmlnls, 1. 692. 
Fritillaria iiupcnalis, ii 731. 

— — anther, 11 90 

— -~ bulb BcaliM, I. C24 

— — hennaphrodito and stamlnate llowois, 

ii 297. 

Fritillaria meleagrls, duration of flowering, 
li 213. 

Frogbit. Bee Hydrocharia. 

Frond, of Fern, characi eristics, 11 705. 

morphological value, li 12, 

funetlouB, il 47b 

Frondosm, of llrHiin, li 005 
Frondose couimumty. u B88. 893. 

Frost, and leaf-fol), 1. 359 

— and young foliage, 1. 545. 

Frozen, gardeners’ use of word, i 356. 
Fructiflcation, of Fungi, colour, 1 . 16& 

— of Lorantbus Suropmus, i 211. 

Fruit, accessory structurea, ii 433. 

— and seed of Uuuifetui, II 441. 

— boring, 1. 618 

— botanical dcflulttou, 11. 47. 

— brood sense. U 6,427. 

— green, L S7G. 

— of Dudresnaya, ii 60. 

— of Erysipboai, 11 60. 

— of Ferns, 11. 68, 475. 

— otFucus,!! 53 

— of Musoinero, il. 66. 

— of Peinollhuiu. IL GO. 

— of Feronosporoai, il 68. 

— of Vauchena, ii 68 

— ripening and allurement, U 446. 

— typos of, il. 427. 

Frult-formatlon, essential conditions, 11. 70. 

ia Aspergillus and Pouicillium, IL 18. 

-in Eurotium, U 679. 

Fruitful and unfruitful years, ii. 471. 
Froltlug spike, of Arum maculatum, li. 742 
Frult-prmluctlon, result of interference witb, 
11 453 

Frult-npenlng of Characun, 11. 62. 

of Equisotaoece, ii. 68. 

of FlorldesB, 11. 62. 

of Marsilla, Bnlvlnia, and Selaginella, 

ii.09. 

of Musdnem, IL 64. 

— — thermal oonstants, 1. 659. 

Frult-sugan, formation, 1. 466. 

Fruits, aggregate and collective, li. 436. 
Froits and bir^ L 463. 


Fruits and seeds of Ooniferra, ti. 442, 443. 

— attactaiuent to substratum, i. 616. 

-boring of, 1. 619. 

— dry, subdivision, il. 439. 

— IndablioenL 11. 427. 

— presorvatlon through diyuess, 1. 262. 

— proteotlon from desiccation, 11. 4M. 

— size and weight, IL 463. 

— so called of Ascomyoetes, 11 20 

— with cupulea 11. 435. 

— with modifled reoeptade or pcdioel, IL 

436. 

— with persistent rooeplaclns, li. 434. 

FniUonio, pitchers on leaves, 1. 266. 

Flrullaniu dilatata, IL 698. 

mode of adhering to bark, L 106. 

Frustule, of Dtatoma 11. 626. 

Fratox, 1 715. . 

Fratlcose Licheua IL 604. 

Frutlenlus, i 716. 

Fucaceo), as liimt plants, 1 77 

— dutraoterisilcs. ii 663 

— reproductive protoplasts, li. 50. 

Fuebs (U0M566), 1. 4 

Fuohsia, flowen after pollination, 11. 286. 

— viaein of jiollen-graina ii- 101. 

Fuelisia oocciiiea, ko , scarlet flower, IL 196. 
Fueddem, 1. 169; ii G(w> 

— size oouipared to uiiachiuenl, 1. 78. 

Fuous, fruit, il. 63. 

— no altenialiou of generations, 11 481. 

— oosphore and spermatuzulds, L 29. 

— structure, i. 690; h 61, 664. 

Fueus vmiculoBuii, fcriilizatiou, 11. 82. 

Fnligo vanans, colour of, 1. 32. 

Fuller’s Thistle. BeoCirdum. 

Fumarla, behaviour to own and forrsign 
pollen, 11. 407. 

Fumarla davloulata, branch-tendrils, L 694. 

— drupsoeous nut, 11 427, 429. 

— honey ooncaaloicnt, il. 180. 

— leaf -stalk tendrils, 1. 692 
Fumarla ofUcinalis. cotyledona i. 621 

flower, diodelphla, li. 293 

Funaria, hybrids, ii, 582. 

— spermalozoiil, 1. 29. 

Funaria hygrometrlca ohlorophyll-graniilea 
diunge of shape, I. 381. 

Fiuiction, double, of various plant mechan- 
Isnia L 308. 

Fuudamentum. Bee Hyimotyh 
Fungal byphso, developnieut and modes of 
growth, 1 589 
Fungi, i 161, 11 d]7, G20 

— acUaiitage of Uiiiiiinwity, 1 5U4 

_ as disiiiliigratiug agents, i. 99, 2U3. 

— characterHtlns, 11. 668. 

— division of Thollophyto, 11 604. 

— effect on cells attacked, IL 618. 

— ferment, L 605. 

— fleshy, loss of bulk through loss of water, 

1. 216. 

— fossd remains, 11 G14 

— hypbss In bark, 1. 106. 

— of Lichen community, i. 244 

— on ground of woods, 1. 109. 

— parasitic, alteration of form by, 11. 618 
cause of Bkin-diseasuH, 1. 168 

— — extent of attack, L 164. 

— — bypbiB of, 1. 166. 

Diimbors on one host, localized attack. 

ko.. i. 168 

— peat, unsuitable soil for, 1. 102. 

— plasmol^i feeding of, 1. 66. 

— rapid development of fructlfluation, L 117. 

— reason of ahundanoe hi woods, 1. 252. 

— rosplratoiy heat, L 497. 

— saprophytic, 1. 99. 

— speclfle scents. U. 483 

— variety of appearance, L 110 
Fungus-flies, 1. 504. 

Faiigas-gsllB, 11. 621. 

Fungus meUtenslB. apothecaries’ name for 
Oynomoriiim coodnenm, 1 198. 

Fungus- mycelium, importance to roots of 
plants, 1. 260 

Funiculus, of ovule, L 644; 11. 81. 
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FunUft, oraw4MtillBtlon, IL 804. 

— graoTsd tef^Ulk, 1. 9B. 

— iunoti Md pollen. U. Stt. 

— pollen depoeltlon. 11. S77. 

— polyembqronjr, IL 400. 

— etunene ae Ineoot plettonn, 11. 98B. 
-venetlon, 1.638. 631 

Fttnkia ovate and other epeolei, eeed dlo- 
pemL U. 449. 

Furfuaoeoue. loitvie^ 331 
Fane, flee ITfan 


Gacea, oolour of flower, II 183L 

— dlepenel of bulbila, II. 8ia 

— ep^hyllouBlinda, 11. 43. 

Oam Bohemloa, bulbUe, ii. 403 
Oagealutoakll.729. 

dehleownoe of pollen-uci, 11. 08. 

— flower, heundila. 11. 289. 

hablUl 1.004. 

hermaphrodite, IL 896. 

— — protection of hulbe, 1. 06L 

weather and antogiuny, 11. 301. 

Qagea FOielo^ plant and bud-llke oflOhoote, 

11. 460. 

Oelaotodendron ntlle, Venezuela, latex, 1. 
470. 

GalanthiUk autogamy, II. 333. 
double flowen, 11. 80. 

— ffonnlnatlon, L 601 
-habitat. 1.661 
-poUen, U. 86b 00. 118, 371 
aalanthuenlTalli.U.734 
and lou of beat, L 629 

— — duration of flower, il. 811 
flower, 11. 176. 729. 

— — neotarlea, 11. 176. 

— — 1401000. 11. 91. 

winter rest of bulb, 1. 663. 

Oalega, and Inzeot vlaita, 11. 233. 

Qaleobdolon luteum, causa of flecked ap- 
peoranoe of leavea, 1. 285. 

Galeopele, roots, L 772. 

— transfeienoe of pollen, 11 368. 

— variability of floral oolour, IL O01. 
Oaleopslz anguitlfolia, pollen and InsecU, 11. 

130. 

stamen, 11. 91. 

Oaleopsis grandifloim, flower, 11. 226. 
Gale<^B oobroleuoa, autogamy, il. 366. 
Galeopsis pubeecens, cotyledons, L 621. 
Galeopols tetrahit, autogamy, 11. 366. 

Insect platform, IL 227. 

Gallnsoga parvlflota, size of liifloresocnoe, 11. 
186. 

Galium, hybrids, il. 686. 

— Btlpides, L 637. 

Galium Aparlne, 11. 637. 

hookedfrult, U. 871. 

prickles, 1.677. 

Galium Austrlaonm and ouckoo galls, 11. 644 
Galium boreole, kc., galls on, U. 644, 646 
Galium OiuolBta, flowers, sozual conditions, 
U.296. 

scent, 11. 303. 

Galium Infestum, duration of flowering, 11. 
313. 

Galium mollugo, weaving habit, 1. 674. 
Galium retrorsum, dispersed by amiuals, il. 
874. 

Galium uUginosum, priokles, 1. 677. 

Galium venim, soentb IL 202. 

Gall, compound, IL 638, 642. 

— derivation of word, IL 638. 

— of Nematus pedunoull, section, 11. 631. 

— simple, IL 638. 

— solid, on root, IL 641. 

Gall-apple, use of term, 11. 638. 

Oall-flowers, nature of, il. 296. 

of Ficus, IL 160. 

Gall-gnats. U. 637. 

Goll-like deformations caused by Bxoae- 
oacew, 11. 676. 


Oall-mites, IL 637. 

— — and doubling (rf flowers, U. 648. 

and fasoiatlon, 11. 649. 

duster^^Us on Thymus Beipyllum, IL 

647. 

position of galls, IL 639. 

Gall-prodndng Inseots, 11. 537. 

Gall-atraotures and origin oi spedes, 11. 560. 

cause and charaoterlstloa IL 819. 

known number, IL 649. 

GaU-waepe, II. 627. 

Galleslo, statements about Blzzaila, 11. 689. 
Gallic odd. from tannin. L 607. 

Galls, animal, IL 633, 634. 

olsssifloatlon according to form, fto., 11. 

836,828. 

—— escape of larvm, IL 6881 
frult-like forms, IL 663. 

— formation, L388. 

— of Gymnosporangla, 11. 890 l 

— origin, puBllng features of, IL 660. 

— paradtlo nature, L 356. 

— solid, places of origin, IL 640. 

proteotlve structures, ii. 836. 

Btruoture, ko., IL 635. 

— tnnsmlsslon of effects, 11. 663. 

-various, 11. 623. 

Oametan^ of Acetabnlarla, il. 847. 

— of Botrydlum, IL 642. 

— of OonJugaUa, 11. 651 
Gamete, eye-spots, 11. 629. 

Gametes, of Botrydlum. ii. 043. 

— of Ohlorophyces, IL ffl8. 

— of Hydrodlotyon. 11 64L 
-ofTTlothrlz.lL80.648. 

— of Vaucherla, 11. 643. 

Oamopetoln. of Bentham and Hooker, IL 
604. 

-ofEndlloher,lL601 
Oamophyoee), iL 617. 

— description, 11. ^7. 

Gordnla, dehiscence of poUen-soos, 11. 68. 

— stamen, 11. 91. 

Gardeners and “eimobllng’', 11. 664. 
Gardeners' fables, IL 666. 

Gardenia, scent, 11. 203. 

Gardens, Vienna and Bloser, experimental 
culture in, 11. 407, 608. 

Garlic, Brood-leaved. Bee AtHum vriinum. 

— seeds and heat, 1. 665. 

Garlics, scent of flowen and foliage-leaves. 
U. 199. 

— spei'iflc Boonts, ii. 488. 

Gases, nutrient, i. 60 
Gasteroliohenes, oitu known form, 11. 686. 
Gasteromyeetes, as Lichen-fungi, IL 683. 

— eaplUltlum, 11. 22. 

— dboraoteilstios, IL 689. 

— dispersal of spores, il. 826 

— resemblance of Balanophores to, 1. 180. 

— respiratory heat, L 498. 

— spore-formation, IL 22. 

— various, 11 690. 

Gastric Juice, secretion of Nepenthes pitcher 
oompared to, i 136. 

Gaura, vlsdn of pollon-grains, 11. 101. 

Geou. Bee Pranus Avium 
Geaster, appearance of, 1. 112. 

Geaster fomlcatus, U. 690. 

Geaster multlfldns, U. 600. 

Geitonogamy, In Eupatorlum, description, 11. 
320 

— in bybrid^ ii. 683. 

— In UmbelUfem, U. 323. 

— nature of, ii. 301, 317 et seq. 

— with adherent pdlen, 11 320. 

— with dust-Uke pollen. U. 329. 

Gelatinous Lichens, L 244. 694. 

Oelldlum, where thrives best, 1. 106b 
Gemma, 1. 696. 

Gemnuo. Bee also Thallidia. 

— of Mosses, 11. 702. 

— of Muoor, It. 678. 

Gemmation, 1. 673, 676. 

Genera, ot flowering plants, number, 11. 601 
Genera Plautarum, of A. L. de Jussieu, U. 
602 


Genera Plautarum of Bentham sod Rooiher, 
IL 601 617. 

ofl9DilUober,lL601 

Generation, seznal, ot Ferns, U. 67. 

— spoDtaneons, of simplest forms, 11. 007. 
Generations, advantage of alternation of, IL 

481 

Generarions, alternation of, 11. 7. 

In zoophytes, 11. 470. 

— of plants, Buooessiou and erowdlng out, L 

968. 

— sexual and asexual relations, II. 471 
Generative eelL of pollen-grain, 11. 430. 
Gonetlo sptraL 1. 898. 

Genetyllis tnllplfera, coloured braots, 11. 188. 

— — sheltering of pollen, IL 108. 

Genista. 1. 830, 376. 

— explosive flowers, 11. 967. 

— myooriilza, L 351. 

— proteetion of stomata from wetting, 1. 391 
Genista AugliaOb ko., splnose, i. 443, 446. 
Genista pllosa, geograiihloai distribution, L 

3961 

peouUar feature, 1 . 888 . 

preonmbent stem, 1. 66 L 

proteotlon of stomata from moisture, L 

391 

Genista Unotoria, and galls of Oaoldomyla 
genlBUoola, ii. 646. 

idiyUoUxli. 1. 408. 

Genllsea, geographical distribution, L 134. 

— ntrlde, struotursl details, 1. 124. 

Gentian, Dwarf . Bee Geettena oeauUs. 
Geotlana. autogamy. IL 372. 387. 

In etemleei fonne, IL 386, 396. 

— eroas-fertUlsatloii. IL 301, 304. 

— guidee to honey. IL 248. 

— hybridization lo. 11 . 680b 

— Introrse anthers. 11 . Ofl 

— long-stalked, and hybrldlatlon, IL BBOb 
-nectaries. 11. 176, 17& 

— odourless. 1 309, 431. 

— opening and ezpoture, 11. 219. 

— opening of flower, 11. 812, 330. 

— pidlen deposition, U. 877. 

— proteotlon of pollen. It. 113. 

— stigma, 11. 883. 

— storing of pollen on s^le, 11. 350. 

Gentiana ooauUs, 1. 228. 

abode for beetles, IL 168. 

blue flower, 11 108. 

favourite soil, 11. 490. 

gall-niites and flower metamorphosis^ 

U.e48. 

sootlon of leaf-boseb I 232. 

temperature wttbln flower, I. 6(XL 

wator^oolleotlng grooves of leaves, L 

831. 

Gentiana angustlfolla, il. 387. 

Gentiana asolepladea, 1. 461. 

autogamy, 11. 372. 

insect reception, 11 239. 

opening of flowers, il 319. 

protandrons, IL 311. 

twisting of Internodes, 1. 417. 

Gentiana Austrtaoa, suotion cdls ot roots, L 
115. 

Gentiana Bavarlca, flower, 11. 181. 

bablUt, 1. 118 

— — honey oonoealment, 11. 183. 

opening and exposure, 11. 31^ 

protogynouB, 11 311. 

scentless, 11. 209. 

stigma, IL 383. 

Gentiana campestris, oorolla and autogamy, 
ILSee. 

weather aird iutogBiny, IL 891. 

Gentiana Oharpentterl, hybrid ot G. Intea x 
O. punctata, IL 6861 

Gentiana oUlata, abode for beetles, 11. 168. 

anther, IL 90. 

distribution of sexes, 11. 800. 

— — pollen-grain, IL 100. 

— — protiBdroaB, IL 81L 

— — Boent, U. 201 . 

suction oalls ot roots, 1. 116. 

Gentiana Gluslona, pull ot rootk !• 768. 
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Gcntlau OlniU. tetoartte loU, 11. 406. 

•»— lloipm and MtogiiBf. IL 8^ 
OmtlMiAoriiolAte, pralwdniiii, IL 311. 
OntlUA 0anauilfl»» groofliic of itMD. L 66. 

b«t«ioit]rlj. IL 306. 

protogynoni, IL 311. 

motion ooUo of rooti, 1. 113. 

Oenblonn glodnll^ ooralln ood outoguuy, IL 
366. 

gnldw to honor. IL 24a 

hnUteLLm. 

— — protogynoua IL 3U. 

wwthor nnd antogunr, 11. SU. 

Oentlonn luton. and flold-mloe, L 761 

and hrbridlaatlon, 11. 885. 

Gentlaiia nana. author. 11. 90. 

habitat. LIU 

~ ihortaot atonif 1. 660. 

Gentlana nlralla, oroga-f ertlllaatlon. IL 30L 

oponlng and doling, IL lia 890. 

Gentlana Fannonloa. and fleld-mloo, L 70a 

imeob reoiiitlon, II. 929. 

protandro^ IL 31L 

Gentlana Pneumonanbho, abode for beetlM, 
1L163. 

Inieot reoeptlon, 11. 229. 

protaadroui, IL 811. 

Gentlana proitrata, habitat, I. 112, 

protandrous, 11. 311. 

weather and autogamy, IL 891. 

Gentlana pnnotata, and Oeld-mloe, 1. 768. 

Inieot lOMptlon, 11. 229. 

protandroui, IL 311. 

Gentlana pnxpurea and hybridization, 11. 685. 
Gentlana Bhatloa, gall-mltea and flowei^ 
metamoiphiida, IL 648. 

— — grooving of etem, 1 06. 

heteraetyly, 11. 302. 

— — opening of flowen, 11. 219. 

poUen-giaini, 11. 98. 

— — protogynoni, 11. 311. 

— — luctlon eelli of rooti, 1. 115. 

Gentlana v Arna. blue flower, 11 198L 

effeot of mutilation, IL 617. 

protogynoui, 11. 31L 

loenUeai, 11. 209. 

Gentianaceu, 11. 771. 

— autogamy In, ii 3Gfi. 

— dichogamy In, 11 311. 

— groovbig of Item, i 96. 

— heteroityllim In, 11. 302. 

-hybrids among, U. 685. 

Gentlanea, Aihei, ha, habitat In rdatlon to 
wateMMlleotlng habit, 1. 240. 

— water^mlleetlng anrangement of learei, 1. 

166^881. 

Geoglonum, 1. 119; 11. 683. 

Geographlcil areas, enumerated, 11. 808. 

— position and Uoaaomlng, 1. 66IL 
Geometrical arrangement, of cells and learei, 

1.405. 

Geotropism, positive, 1. 88. 

neutiallzed In roots of nortain plants, 

1.90. 

Geraniaces, autogamy In, ii. 338. 
-neotarles, 11.176. 

Geranium, alternative oroii- and self-polli- 
nation, 11. 336. 

— venation, 1. 632. 

Geranium argeuteum, cross-fertUlzation, 11. 
306. 

he., diohogamy, 11. 311. 

Geranium oolumblnuffl,ha , autogamy, IL 336. 

ha, protogynouib 11. 311. 

Geranium dlvarloatum, weaving habit, L 671 
Geranium luoldum, autogamy, 11. 336. 

sesual oondltioni, 11. 206. 

Geranium nodosum, weaving habit, 1. 674. 
Geranium palustre, ased-dlspersaL U. 838. 

weaving undwabrnb, 1. 678. 

Geranlumpratense, eross-fertlUzatlon, 11. 306. 

duration of flowering, 11. 211 

Geranium puslUum, autogamy, 11. 338. 
Geranium Pyrenaloum, leaf-rooiaiob 1. 410. 
Geranium Bobertlanum, guides to honey, IL 
940. 

— poUen-graina IL 97. 


Geranium Bobertlanum, protection of pollen, 
11. 120. 

Geranium mnguineum, mroll-gaU. IL 830. 
Geranium pylvationm, oron fertUlzatlon, U. 

S06s 

elleot of mutilaMon, IL 617. 

protandTous flowers, IL 30Tf. 

Oermandsr. flue Tetwriitm. 

Germen. SeeOearp. 

Germinal variola See Ooplciri. 

Germination, CHthsgo, ho , 1. 610. 

— modes of. 1.602 etseq. 
-ofp611en-grain,lL407. 

— thermal oonstants. oorraution. 1 668, 661. 
Gesnmaoem, 11. 675^ 771. 

— buds on leaf-cntUngi, IL 43L 

— ootyledoni, 1. 622. 

— nectaries, IL 174. 

1. propagation by Isaf-cnttlngi. IL 4L 

— propagation of hybrlda IL 666. 

— aoarlat flowers In. IL 196. 

Geum, hybrids, ii. 658. 686 

— mite-0dls, IL 629. 

Geum oooclneum, autogamy, IL 381. 

Geum macrophyllum, U. mb , 

Geum montanum, ha, Mitogamy, IL 381. 

diitrlbutlon of sexes, U. 298. 

flowers, sexual ecodltlona IL 303. 

plumed odbenes, U 868. 

Geum roptona, runnw, 1. 664. 

Geum llfidB, autogamy, IL 390. 

protootiou of pollen, IL 118. 

Geum urbanum, olevation and coloration, 
iL61L 

hooked style, ii 873. 

undersbrub, I 716. 

Giant Pulf-balL Bee Lyeopsrdoii crigaatetun. 
Gllea, oorolla and autogamy, 11. 867. 

— seed mucilage, L 616 

Gilea tricolor, and frost, IL 407. 

GUIs, of Agariolnen, ii. 688. 

Ginger Bra Zinaiber. 

Ginkgo, companHl to oviparons anhnal, U. 460. 

— dlmoluus, IL 299. 

Ginkgo blloba, 1 633: IL 726. 

— — at Vienna, female graft on male tree, 

11.572 

branch and young fruit, 443. 

defobation lupid, L 361. 

embryo detachment, li 418. 

flowering at Kew, 11. 474. 

seed-coat, U. 439. 

seeds, IL 440 

venation, 1. 635 

Girder, form of mechanical tissue, i 727, 728. 
Girders, fused into tubes, 1 730. 

— secondary, 1. 731. 

Glacial epoch, supposed cause, b 909. 
Glader-fleas. Bee Podwraa. 

Gladsr Pink. Bee Dianthut glacialia, 
Oladors, seeds blown on to, ii. 861. 

GladloluB, 11. 731 

— bees and pollen, U. S47 

— aross'fertillatlon, li 304. 

— eqnitant leaves, L 336. 

— nectary, 11. 176. 

— nectary concealment, ii 181. 

— pollen deposition, il 278. 

— propagation, 11. 566. 

— ternary hybrldlutlun, 11 660. 
nimUftliM segetum. hermaphrodite and pis- 
tillate flowers, 11. 297. 

stigma, IL 279, 282. 

Gland, of Drosera, 1. 141 148 

— of Barracenia pitcher, L 126, 180. 
Qland-oeUs, in Nepenthes, 1 136. 

of Drosora, behaviour when stimulated, 

1. 147. 

Gland-llke organs, water Imbibing, 1. 166. 
Glands, and trait protection, 11 447. 

— behavlonr In Finguloula vulgaris, 1. 141. 

— In leaf of INoniea, 1. 148. 

— of Aldrovondia, L 150b 163. 

— of Drasopbyllnm leaf, L 161 

— proteotive secretory, 11. 231 

— secretory, gradations In differentiation, 1. 

167. 


Glands, stalked, of Baitsla, 1. 139. 

— Tlsoid, doable funotlon oL 1. UHL 

— watembsoiblag. of Alpine Boaea, L 232. 
Glandular balti, dasaiflcatoiy value, il. 564. 
Glauber'a aalti, 1. 60. 

Glauclnm, flower shape, 11. 167. 

Glaucium eomloulatum. ha, raeoRent open- 
ing. 11. 313. 

Glaudum lutemn, oroee-fertUization, li. 301. 

protogynoni, IL 310. 

Glauz, mor^logy of flower, li. 771 
Ulanx maiitima, ovary, IL 70b 79.‘ 

Oleba, of Gaiteromyoetes^ 11. 689. 

Gleohoma, distribution of sexes, IL 998. 
Gleriioma hederaoea, runner, L 681 
Gledltsobia, and Aorigatrug^ for sadatanosb 
iL616. 

— vaaerve-buds, IL 3L 

— spines, 1 483. , < 

Gleditsehla Bmenife, loent, li. 209. 
Oledltwdiia trtaeantbos, scont. 11. 902, 209. 
Gledhsahias, American, loaf, diurnal posi- 
tions, 1.631 

— leaf movements, 1. 838, 

Gleiobanla, 11. 707. 708. 

— buds on frond, ii. 89. 

Gleidienla atpina, spotogenoM ptuno, 11 11. 
Globba, 11. 731 

Globe-anlmricnle, oldnamo tor rolvo0,wlilah 

Globe-flower, See TraXUiu. 

Globoid, 1. 457. 

Globnlaria, dehiscence of poUen-iaa, IL 8Bk 
92.124. 

— protogynous, 11 319. 

Globularia cordifoUa, procumbent stem, L 
661,662. 

stamen, 11. 91. 

GlobulaiiaemB, ii 77L 

Glosooapia, appearance and ooeunenoe, IL 
621. 

— habit, I. 687. 

Glusocapsa saiiguinoa, reproduction of, L 
139. 

Glolotrlchla eoblnulata, IL 622. 

Glorlosa superba. tendrils, I. 602. 

Glow-worm, luminosity, 1. 386 
Glozmia, boos and pollen, ii. 247. 

— velvety appearance, i. 320. 

Glucose, from taonln, L 607. 

Glucosldes, conducting tinuos for, I. 479. 

— decomposition, L 463, 465. 

— function, L 462. 

— poisonous, of unripe fruit, li. 440. 

Glume, flowering, ii 746. 

Glumes, autbocyanm in, i 62S 
aiuniiaorn, cbaraotoristlos, ii 746 
Glutamin, 1. 464. 

Gliitlii, composition. L 468. 

Glyceria, orientation of unfolding leaves, 1. 
350. 

Glyceria aquatica, he., and Ustilago, 11. 876. 
Glyceria fluitans, habit and habitat, il. 609. 
Glyceria spectabllis, protection of stomata 
from moisture, 1. 294, 296 
Glyceride, of a fatty odd, in outide, 1. 309. 
Glycerine, production, 1. 607. 

Glydne Chinensis, scent, 11. 202. 

supports at Mlramara, 1. 680. 

GlyoocoU, absorption of, 1. 104. 

GlyeyrrhlzB, leaf, diurnal positions, 1. 634. 
Glycyrrhlza eoblnoto, fruit protection, IL 4^ 
Glycyrrhiza gUbn. tubercles on root-flbrsib 
11.621. 

Onapholluin, I. 480. 

Gnaphallum alplnnm, distribution of leisi, 
11.209. 

ha. porthenogoneds, iL 468. 

partbenogenetio fruit, il. 8A 

Gnaphallum oatpatioum, 11. 466. 

distribution of sexes, 11. 200. 

Gnaphallum dlolonm, IL 468. 

distribution of sexes, IL 299. 

Gnap*«*'*^™ Leontopodlnm, L 815. 

coloured bracts, IL 183. 

— — dldiogomy, IL 312. 

dlstribatlon of sexes, 11. 29?. 
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Ontphallum LeoDtopodinm. halrineu and 
haUtat. L S16. 

haln.L321. 

Onapballnni luteo-album, fall of Eotyloma 
AMbenonil, fco., ii. 531. 

GiuudiaUuin tomentoiuiu, halm. II. 980, 321. 
OnataoBA, doNription, IL 726. 
embiyo darelopmeDt, II 437. 

Endllobai'B groining, 11. 604. 
>-BMd-ooataof,lL441 
Oodetla, vlaoln of poUen-gialni, 11. 101. 
Ocabel, olaariflraitlon of Thallophytes, 11. 608. 
OOBtbe, 1. 6. 

— attitude towardi Linuean ayiteiii, IL 387. 

— hie typical plant, 1. 12. 
-enMe(Uleperaal. 11.833. 

— treatiee on matamofphoele, L 10. 

Gold Vann. Bee GymnopramiiM. 

Gold of Pleaanre. Bee CamtUna seatvo. 
Gdldan Bod. Bee Sdidaao. 

Golden Baxlfrage. Bee CAryaoiplmium. 
Gomontla polyrhiza, llfe-cycK 11. 661. 
Gompbonema oapltatum, ii. 626 
— ootonlea, I. 686. 

Oonatonema, aplanoepora fonuatlon, 11. 668 
Goneodlinlo hybridi, II. 660, 687 
Gongora galatea, twlatlog of orary, U. 324 
Ctouldia, of Llohene, 11 892 
Ooniullnion, abaorptlfo organa, l 234. 
Goulum, atruoture, fee., 11. 631. 

GoudeulaceB, 11. 767. 

Ooodyera repena, habitat and foliage, 1. 110 
Goooeberry. Bee Ribea Orosaularia. 
Gorterla ringena, oolour-contraat In flower, 

kioo. 

Ooaaypluin Barbadenae, hairy aeeda, Ii 86S. 
Goaaypinm herbaoeuin, fruit and aeeda, li. 
423 

Gourd Bee CueurliUa Pepo 
Gnft, relation to atook, 11. 671. 
Graft-bybrlda, 11. 660. 672 
Grafting, I. 913, 314 

Grafting, perpetuation of hybrlda by. li< 566 

— reoemblanoetoparueitiani InLorantharon, 

L313. 

Gramloen, II. 719. 

— attacked by Smut-fungl, 11 674. 

— brood-budiea, 11. 29. 

— oaryopHla, II 746. 

— clelatogamy In, li 392. 

— oonrae of pollen-tubca, ii 408 
-> dehlooenoe of poUen-aaca, ii 93. 

— deaoriptive detailo, li. 746, 746. 

— dlohogamy,li 140,312 
eleratlon and coloration, ii. 511. 
embryo of, 11. 422. 

— from chalk, li 613. 

— germination, 1 604. 

_ glnmee, 11. 434. 

— hybrlda among, II. 683. 

— pollen-graina H 99 

— poUIuatlon, 11. 133, 140, 141. 

— aubatratum, 11. 498. 

— Tenatlon, I. 634. 

Grammatooarpua Tolubllla, nutation, 1. 683. 
Grammatophora aerpentlno, II. 626. 
Grammltlden, tribe of Polypodiuwao, 11 706. 
Grammoptera, and Liatera, ii. 266. 
"GiandeaeapOcoa", 11. 681. 

Granite, 1. 83. 

Graanloae, formation, I 469, 460 
Orapeo, and Ferotioapora vltloolo, II 670. 
Orapo«igar, deuompoailion by yeaal, 1. 606. 
Graphite, origin of. 11. 610. 

Graaoea. Bee alao Graminea 

— antbooyanln and elevation, 1. 622. 

— aqueoua mantle of aaolniilatiug timaue, L 

909. 

— localiiatlon of wax, 1. 393. 

— lledlteiiBnean, halriueaa of, 1. 818. 

— perennial, time of appearanoe In dry 

regkm^ L 818. 

— periodic folding of laaveo, t. 339. 

— reeddlka, adaptation to iflnd. 1. 427. 
-BllloloaoldIn.Le7. 

— atomata on leavea, 1. 280 

— trobeoulw in greeu oelli, 1. 374. 


Graaadeavea, folding of. 1. 341. 342, 343. 
Gmaa-tree, Auatrallau. Bee XonUkerrhea 
luutilU. 

Graoa Wrack. Bee Voatera. 

Gravitation, force to be overcome In aacent 
of oruda cap, L 269. 

Grayneao, of above vegetation, 1. 890. 

Grazing anlmola and young treeo. i. 446i 
Greek flora, general grayneaa of, 1. 317. 
Green, Intenalty of, and lUiimlnation, 1. 881. 

— Algn. Bee OUorophyeea. 

zone in aea, 1. 890. 

Greenland, winter temperatuiea, 1. 647. 
Green Laver. Bee Ulva latUaima. 

Green-rot, of treeo, L 268. 

Green tioaue, production of, 1. 426. 

— tloauea, behaviour towarda light, L 883, 

884. 

Gregoria, hetoroatyly, IL 302. 

Grevillea, vertical leaf-bladao, t. 338. 

Grew, Nehemlah, flgurea of plant anatomy, 
1 32. 

on crumpled seativatlon, IL 310. 

Grlmmla, hybrlda in, U. 683. 

— rendero limeatone friable, 1. 268. 

— vegetative propagation, il. 468 
Grimmia apocorpa, aboorption of carbonic 

acid. 1. 62. 

Grimmia Uartmannl, partbenogeneala,li. 464 
Gnmmin, colleotlon of duet, i 266. 

— nutrition, 1. 81. 

— apecial abaorptive ccUa of, 1 218. 

— apore-diaperaaL li. 814. 

Gnndella OQuarroaa, vamiab-like covering, 
i 813. 

Oromwell. Bee UthoKpfrmum. 

Groovea on otem, and rain-water, 1. 96. 
Ground Ivy. See OUehoma hederaeea. 
Grotmdoel Bee Seneeio vulgaris. 

Ground water, tpelflciency. &c , 11. 601. 
Growtli and heat, L 612, 618, 667. 

— and light, I 618 

— and periodic movementa, 11. 220. 

— and onow-prcoBure, i 623. 

— dependence on water, i 610. 

— geometrically coiiaidered, 1. 406. 

— hypothetical mechanlam, i 612. 

— influence of elevation on, il. 407, 608, 600, 

623 

— nature of, i 66 

— period of, in wetteat aeuaon in certain 

locolitlea, I 306. 

Qrubblacem, ii. 764. 

Gachnilxthal (Tyrol), 1 65 

— chaugua in flora of. ii. 910. 

— Kerner'a experimental garden, ii. 463. 

— moolionlcai forcu of roote, i. 614. 
Guard-cella of atoma, i 280 

funotioii and atruoture, i 308. 

Ouelder-roae. Bee Ftburnvm Opvlus 
Guepinia, appearanoe of, i. 112. 

— ahrivelling through loaa of water, i. 216. 
Gueata of plauta, bidden and unbidden, iL 221. 
Gulf Stream, blueneao, 1 389. 

Gulf-weed. Bee Sargasaum bacafenm. 
Gum-arabic, aourco, 1. 468 

Gum-realn, water retention, 1 330. 
Gum-tragacantb, aouroe, i. 458. 

Quttlfene of Braun, IL 605. 

Gymnadenia, U. 737. 

— and Noctum, ii 256. 

— hybrlda, U 663, 683 

— p^en depoaition and retention, II. 284. 

— epur and honey. U. 265. 

Gymnadenia Oonopooa, and Nigritella nigra, 

colour of flowera and hybrid, IL 667. 

oapaulea in dry and wet weather, IL 448. 

Boent, li. 201, 203. 

Bead, li. 461. 

Gymnoaaoua unclnatua, habitat, 1. 118 
Gymnoolodua, L 488. 

— bud-Bcaleo, L 626. 

Gymnobladiu canadenaia, loaf, diurnal poai- 
tlona, 1. 634. 

— — reaerve-buda, 11. 83. 

aeparation-layeiB, L 860. 

Gymnogramme, aorua, IL 700. 


GymnoqwrnuB, abaonoe of fooill eonnaetbig 
Unka with Fbanarogama, 11. 03. 
-daaaaa, IL 718. 

— developmept of embzyo, U. 487. 

— diatlnotJve featuna, IL 710. 

-fertilization, U. 418. 

-fniita,li.437. 

— homology of embiyo-aac and oontenta to 

germinated macroapore, 11. 41^ 
-ofEndlloher.&o., 11.604. 

— poUlnation, 11. 419. 

— protection of ovule, 11. 72. 
Gymnoapoianglum, teleutOBpor«B,fc&,11.687. 
Gymnoaporangium davarlmforme, ko., IL 619^ 

621. 

Oymnoapora]igiumJunlpetlnum,heteNMilim, 

11.680. 

Gymnoatomum, abaenca of peilatome, li. 708. 
Gymnoatomum curvlroatre, lime Inoruated, 
1. 260. 

Gynandne, floral charactora, il 736. 
Qyneiium aigenteuin, pollination, ii. 142 
Gypoophlla, autogamy, ii. 345. 

— neotariaa, li. 176 

Gypoophlla panioulata, Infloreacence, i. 738. 
Gypoophlla repena, an^ocyaniii, i. 622. 

elevation and coloration, ii. 611. 

Gypaum, good for clover, 1. 74. 

— In cell,!. 72. 

— on leavea, I 236. 

OyrooarpuB .Akiatloua, oeed-dlaperaal ii 863. 
Gyrogonitea, fnaail charai^eona fniita, ii 661. 
Oyrophoraa, abaorption of water, i. 218. 

H. 

Hoaatia, dlatributionand appearance, ii. 188. 
Habenario, ii. 737. 

— pollen depoaition and retention, il 284 

— aptioifle differenuea and inouct viaita, il. 

256. 

— apur and honey, ii 256. 

Habenaria bifolla, flower and pollination, 
U 226,227. 

nocturnal pcrfuniv, ii 208 

pollinla,li 2!)(!. 

Boent, il 201, 204 

Habenaria chlorantlm, rnatelluin, ii 255 
Habenaria Hookerl, apeuiflo diatinution from 
H. montano, li. 256 
Habenaria montana, poilinia, li 256. 

Bccnlioaa, ii 204. 

Haberlco, nectary, ii 176 
Haberlea rhodoitonRiH, dlrorlion nf fluwera, 
li 225. 

Habitat and greenneaa, 1 384 

— and influence on jilanl furni, ii 497. 

— and permanence of hybrids, ii 587. 

— and variation, 1. 394. 

— Influence on anatomy, il 511. 

— of epiphytes, i 222,326. 

— of toniarlska, fraukenios, &a, extreme 

aridity of, 1. 237. 

Habitats, aorta of, ii. 879, 883. 

Hoequetio, behaviour of atameiis, 1. 740 

— goltonogamy, details, II 323. 

— protogynouB, ii 311. 

Hodena and Habenaria bifolia, li 266. 
Uiumatoohroine, of cye-apot. ii 629 
Uiematouooeua, reason of name, IL 63L 
HaematococcuB pluviolia Bee Spharetta. 
Hairiness of plants, in relation to habit and 
climate, L 316. 

Halr-moBoea. Bee Polytrichum. 

Halia, absence of, in plants with Incrusta- 
tions, 1. 313. 

-ootlnla-llke, L324. 

— air-oontalnlng, protective functions, 1. 814. 
-articulated, 1.330. 

— branched, L 823. 

— capitate or glandular, L 229. 

— cauline of Btellaria media, i 229. 

— edayey appcaratioe due to, L 324. 

— covering, 1. 321. 

— dry, oiroontolning, chief means of protoo* 

tlon from undue evaporation, L 817. 
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Bain, •dlUs, of flowan. U. IM. 

— floooow, L 831 

<- glandular, abaoipUon of ammonia, i. 85. 

— — of Sariaoania. 1. 136. 

— multloellalar, 1. 880. 

» of iUdEorandia leaf. 1. 158. 

of leavee, In relation to waterabeoipUon, 
L387. 

— on Brodlnm fruit, 1. 630. 

— on foliage, abundanoe In Medltenanean 

dlatilat. do., i. 317. 

— protection of chlorophyll, 1. 333. 

etomata from vetting, 1. 393. 

— proteotlTe eeoratoiy, 11. 234. 

— protect young foUage-learee, I. 353. 

— eoaly. L331 
-alllaloaoidln,L67. 
oBlUolfled. L 440. 

— soft fUt^ and gracing aolnula, L 441 
-Btallate,L322: 11.664. 

— Btlnglng, mode of action. 1. 489, 443. 
-T-ahaped.1. 321. 

— tufted. L 333, 

-unloellnlar, 1.310. 

— TBBloular, 1. 324. 

— which retain moieture, I. 228. 

Hairy corering and anthocyanln, 1 487. 
Hakea, leCTes of. 11. 761 

Hakaa fiorida. Auetralla, protection of 
etomata from moieture, 1. 296. 

— — etomata. eurfaoe view and eectlon, 1. 

297. 

Halantium Kulplanum, etamen, 11. 87. 
Halee, Stephen, work on vital phenomena of 
plante, L 16. 

Haleela, propagation by rout-alipa, II. 28. 
Half-paraaltlo, 1. 180. 

Helf-aapropbytlc, 1. 180. 

Uallchond^ and Struvia dolicatula, II. 646. 
Haliotue, aheltering In flowote, 11. 163 
Klalidiya, II. 604 

Ilalimeda, relation to light. 1. 388. 

— thallua, h. 

Halimocnemla, ooloured etamen-fllamente, 
U.183. 

— pollen and pollination, 1. 646. 
H^mocnemie glbboaa, etamen, 11. 87. 
Halimocnemu moUlaeima, Infloreacenoo, &o., 

11 184. 

Haller, Hiatorla Flantarum, 11. 1 
Halophila, pollen and pollination, II 106. 

— aub-aqueuuB pollination, il 739. 
Ualophytea, application of lenii, 1 74 
Haltioa Atropaa, beetle on Deadly Night- 

ehade, i. 431. 

Haminia, etamen, 11 87. 

Hanburya mezicana, tendril, callua-llka 
growthe of. 1. 687. 

Haplopbyllum, honey protection, II. 241. 
Haplophyllum Bleberateinii, autogamy, li. 
337. 

Haid boat, 1. 469, 474 
Hard Fein. See Bleehnwn fpwant. 
Here'e-ear. See BupUurum. 
Harpogophytum prooumbene, hooked fruit 
of, 11. 870. 

Harpoon trulta. U. 870. 

Hart'e Tongue Fern. Bee Scoiopmdrium 
vulgare. 

Hauetorla, and external atimulue, 1. 771 

— application of term in Fungi, 1. 164. 

— forme, origin, to., L 764. 

— of Ou^ta, L 174. 

-oflEi7alpheB,li.80. 

-ofMlldewe,lL677. 

— of Mlatifitoe. death, L 210. 

— of paneltaa, 1.116. 

— of Faronogporem, 11. 66. 

Hawk-motb. 11. 153. 

Hawk-moth^ and flower-oolonr, 11. 196. 

and HoneyiuoUe eoent, IL 307. 

— — and laterally directed flowere, 11. 225. 
Hawkweed. Haliy. BeeHieraotumviUoram. 
Hawthorn. Bea Oratmgtu Orngaaomtha. 
Hay-baoUlue. Bee BaeiUue eubflHe. 

Hocel. BeeCoryliu. 

HearU’-eeie. Bee Fiola (rieolor. 


Heat, action of, 1.58. 

— and dlatrlbutlon of plante, 1. 537. 

— and dried aea^ 1. 886. 

— and growth, 1. 613 

— and growth, eetlmatlon. 1. 657. 

— and optming of flowere, 11. 319. 

— dlatrlbutlon In germination. L 880. 

— effect on growth, to . 11. 603. 

— efleot on protoplium, 1. 683 

— evolntlon in reaplratlon, L 437. 

— latent, 1.493. 

— nature of, i. 68, 513. 

— protection from loae, L 628. 

-eenelble, 1. 492. 

— eource of, L 618. 

— traneformation by plant, I. 483. 

Heath. Bee Enea. 

Heath, Irieh. Bee Ddbeoula indiftilia. 

— vegetation, Indlgeetilnlity, 1. 432. 

Hedera, colour and fliee, 11. 197. 

— eoey vegetative propagation, i. 261. 

— honey. 11 173. 179 

— loof-moealu, i 423 

— rooU from leaf-etalke, 1 773. 

— eoent, i 200. 

Hedera Helix, climbing roota, 1 702. 706, 764. 

embryo and ootyledone, L 600. 

erect atema as onttlDgs, L 709 

•— — floveropenlng constant, 1. 660. 

grafting and dwmrt trees, 11. 518. 

on Oak, 1. 703. 

— — resistance to cold, il. 489. 

scent, 11. 2M 

variety in aecxnal shoote, il 471. 

Hedera poctaruui, and roeletance to cold, il. 
489 

Hedge-shrubs, mode of growth, I 673. 
Hedyohiuin. h 736 

— hybrids and starob-graiiiB, Ac., ii 566 
Hedyohium anguetifohmn, ovaH^ and fruit, 

11. 77. 

Hedyeamm Oonadenee, booked fruit, li. 871. 
Heliamphora nutane, habitat, aecldia, to., 
1. 124, 126 

Heliantheiiiuni. clcietogaroy, il 303 

— conducting-tiiwiio for pollen-tuhee, iL 410. 

— duration of blosaoins, iL 214 

— elevation of leof-etaike, i 419. 

— flowers follow the sun, ii 123. 

— hairs on, L 317, 323. 

— Deotarles^ 11 167. 

— iioIleu-grainR, il. 99. 

— protection of pollen, ii. 127. 

— stigma, li. 281. 

Uuliaiuheiiium alpeatre . protection of pollen, 
il. 120 

protogynous, li. 310 

Ilelianthemum grandiflorum, erect and pro- 
cumbent twigs, L 417. 
llellaiithcinum marlfollum, fertllizatioD, 11 
411 

Holianthcmuni Tuborarlo, Mediterranean, 
1.319 

Hellouthus, ovary, ii 73, 78 
Hellanthus atinnuH, geriiiitiatlon oouatant, 
L558 

movements of cotyledons, 1. 532. 

IlellonthUB tuberMUS, alleged effect of graft 
on Hellanthus atinuus, ii. 672. 
Helliduysum, ooloured bracts, li 187. 

— doouirent leaves, L 830 

— hairy covering in suinmor, i. 319. 

— hermaphrodite andpisUllate flowers, 1. 297. 
Heliohrysum annunm, germination, 1. 611, 

613. 

Hellobiyium orenailumi to , ooloured bracts, 
11.187. 

flower<ipenlng constant, 1. 659. 

with gall Of Entyloma Asobersonil, 11. 

621. 

Helldhtysum vliglneum,Mount Athoa, 11. 187. 
Helloodloeros, pollination, li. 164. 
HcUoapetma quadziUdum, seed-dispenal, 11 
8B2. 

Heliotraplam, scent, II. 200. 

Heil-hln^ name for Ouiouta, 1. 176. 
HeUebore, White. Bee Fera^m albitm. 


Hclleborlne. Bea EpIpactU. 

Helleborus, oross-fertUliatlon, IL 306. 
-hybrids in, IL 684. 

— movements of stamens, ii. 260. 
-neotuki.lL179. 

— poUen depofdtion, il. 378. 

B^eborns nt^r, colour of seitals, U 183. 
habit, U. 773. 

neotaiies, change of ooluur In floral 

loaves, L 370. 

odonrle^ 1. 431. 

Helosis. leaf-soslee. i- 191, 196. 

Hdotlum Tuba, H. 19. 

HelveUa, asd and asoospores, li 19. 

Helve'la flstulosa, to.. 1. 889, 11 19, 83. 
683. 

Helwingia iiisclflora, flowers on leavee, U. 
38. 

Heioerocallis, li. 73^ 

— oroas-ferrlllsatiim, il. 301. 

— geographical distribution, ii 402. 

— latitude and fqivniiig, il 317 

— Boontlem, 11. 209. 

— stigma, li 281. 

UemerocalliB flava, duration of flowering, IL 
213 

routs, 1 700 

Hemerixallis fulva, latituilt' and closing, IL 
218 

opening and closing, ii 212 

aterility under cultivation, li. 402. 

HerolbofiUln, dlMtlnutive characters, il. 676. 
llcmionitiB, Bori, ii 70(>. 

IToinltelia. induaiuni, ii. 706 
Hemlock. Hue Ctmiani maeulattm. 

Hemlock Fin, li 725 
Hemp See C’citnabw •afii'a. 

Henbane. Hee Hyonq/atnuit. 

Heubit Dead-nettle. Bee Laniium ampUxi^ 
caule. 

Henalowia, paraaitio, i. 204. 

Hepatica trilotia, anthocyaniu, i 520 

caufu; of fliHSked appearance of leaves, 

1.285. 

dales of flowering, i 619, 

— — duration of flowering, ii 213 
flower colour and habitat, il. 194 

winter protection, 1 DM 

Ilcpnticce, ahsnrptiiin inlls of. 1 8C 

— absorption of carbonic ai-.id, I 62. 

— aliaurption of water, 1 218 

— afford home to Poclifonu, i 225 

— and Nostoc, Ii 622. 

— apical-cell, i. .578 

— cbll-complexoB, i 691. 

— deaorlptlon, il. 695 

— formi^ rings, ii. 794. 

— in cascades, I 79 

— oflaboots disiieraed by rain, li. 809 

— on monldvred dust of dpod trues, 1. 109. 

— origin of sporopbyte, li. 654 

— pressure exert^ by rhizuida, L 514 

— sapmpliytlc, on steep rocks, 1. 108 

— structure, 1. 590. 

Heraoleum, habitat and Kreciiiiuaa, 1. 381 

— peripheral flowers, 11. 186 

— water-raceptaclea, 1. 240 

Heraoleum pelmatum, organic remains iu 
Inflated vaginw, i. 242. 

Ueraoleum Sphondylium, flowering shoot, il. 
789 

scent, 11. 202. 

Herbaceous plants, effect of mutilation, il. 
617. 

— shoot, i. 666. 

— stem, L 716. 

Herbn. L 715. 

Horhols, early, 1 1 
Herbarium, i. 6. 

Herbivora, power of disorlirInatlOD, il. 488. 
Herb Paris. B9e ParU quadtifolia. 

Herbs, pereimlel, follsge-leaves and rain, I. 
93 

Heroules^ilnb. Bee Coryne pisMUoria. 
Hereditary modifleatlou, negative results of 
experiments, ii. 514. 

Hermannlo, propagation by roobslips, 11. 28. 
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BeriMplirodlte flowen, ud wind tetllim- 
tlon,ILlS«. 

atoMingtn.lL8n. 

L l n ni i Mi Ytow, ii. SU. 

Har mlnfaim, lOMlt, IL 802. 

Henolaliim Monorahli, poUination, U. 808. 
HenlMln glafan. perennial. U. 4S3. 

tonenmna, due to Triooplvton ton- 

B^ildei, of Bimnn, IL 005. 

HevwlB matronelli, attraotlon of pollen* 
tolm bp foreign ovnlee, li. 411 
opening of flower, 11 SIS, SSL 

— — loent. II. 801. 208. 

Heiperle triaMa, night rlaitoiB. IL 187. 

opening of flower, ii. 812. 

perfuaa^ fl. 801. 201 242. 

Hetoronhrom atiim of flowera, 11. 000. 
HeteroBdam, of niedlneae, U. 080. 
Hoterogainp, and autogamy, 11. 040, 880. 

— rarioua fonna, and origin of apeolea, 11. 

006. 

HetaromorplUani, applioation of term, 11. 
480. 

HotenqihylhMiB ^anta, L 668. 

Heteropogon, fruit, 1. 880. 

— monoBoloua, iL 887. 
HetoroaporouaLyoopodiiimi U 477. 
Heteroqmrona Pteridopbyta, ii. 704. 
Hetaroapory, In EaulaetaieB, 11. 711. 

-* of Hydnpteildea, 11. 700. 

Heteraatyled flowera, ii. 802, 886, 381 405. 
Hibernating ahoota, of Potamogeton otlapua, 
1 1. 651. 

mbiaoua. atigma, 11. 881. 

Hlbiacua tamatua, poUen<gralna, li. B9. 
Hiblaoua Trlouum, autogamy, 11. 385. 

floral marklnga, li. 180. 

— — opening and oloalng, IL 812. 

Tltallty of apetmatoplaam, 11. 81 

Hleraolum, autogamy, IL 872, 374. 

— caidtnia cdcMlng and polUnatlon, 1. 741. 

— geltonogamy, IL 818. 

— bybrlda, 11. 685. 

— Indumenta of bybrlda, 11. 601 

— learea and light. 1. 410. 

Hleraoium aurantlaoiim and H. plloaellas- 
forme, hybrid, 11. 658. 

Hleraolum Aurloula, atolona, 11. 663. 
Hieradnm gymnooepbalum, Dalmatia, i. 
810. 

Hleraolum murorum, and budgalla of 
Aulai HlonolL U. 643. 

Hleraolnm FUoaella, and gall of Payllodea, 
1L633. 

anthooyanin In floreta, 11. 880. 

pruouiubent, 1. 061. 

protection of pollen. 11. 112, 114. 

rolling up of learea, L 814. 

atolona, 1. G63. 

Hleraolum atatloefollum, flowen after 
pollination. U. 286. 

Hieraoiiim atolonlflorum, hybrid of H 
aurantlaonm k H piloaellmformeb 11. 586. 

mean oroae, U. 668. 

Hleraolum aylTatioum. and bud-gaUa of 
Aulax HleraolL 11. 643. 

Hleradum tennlfoUum, anthooyaiilu. L 680. 
Hleraolum trldentatum, and bud-galla of 
Aulaz HieraolL 11- 643. 

Hieiaolum nmbellatum, autogamy, IL 861. 
Hleraolum rllloaum, protection of atomata 
by haliB, 1. 298. 

'Hleroohloa, hermaphrodite and ataminate 
flowera, IL 287. 

— aoent. U. 801. 

Hlurochlna auatralia, dlobogamy, 11. 81S 
High Alpine planta, autogamy In, 11. 389. 
Higher planta not derived from lower, 11. 
614. 

Hilar oarunde, da, 11. 426. 

HUdehrand, and anatomloal obaraoten of 
OxallB bybrlda, 11. 6^ 

Hlldenbiandtia, cell arrangement, 1. 677. 
HUdenbrandtiaNardl androaea, Incruating, 
1.485. 

Hilum, of atarah-graln, L 460 l 


Hlnwlayaa Edelweiga of , L 810. 

— aun and abade tamneraturea 1. 020. 
Hlmanthalia, tballna differentiation, IL OOi 
Hlmantegloaanm and Orohla, hybridliatlon, 

ILOOt 

Hlppoorepla. pdlen ezpnUon, IL 200. 
Hiivophaa dlmolonB, IL 800. 

-balraoalea 1.814. 

— nerlanth and andradum, 11. 758. 

— pollen atorlng and dlapardon, IL 148^ 150. 
-radical ahoota, U. 27. 

— weaving atom, 1. 678. 

Hlppophae rhamnddea, pbyllotaxla, L 400. 

protection of pollen from wet, IL 109. 

aplnea, 1. 443. 

Hlppnria, aUrlal and nibmerged leavaa, II. 
606. 

— Integument of ovule, IL 8L 

— Btamena, 11. 06. 

Hipa, of Boeea dlaparaaL IL 444. 

Hiatorla naturalla, Pliny. IL 1. 

Hlatoila plantarum, uae of term, IL 1. 
Hcdona, hermaphrodite and ataminate 
flowera, IL 897. 

-poDlnatlon. IL 141 
Holly. Bee ilea Agu^/bliwa. 

Hdoaerleena, texture, L 380. 

Homogyne, hermaphrodite and piatlUate 
flowera, 11 297. 

Homogyne alplna, geltonogamy, 11. 381. 
Homogyne dlaookw, L 803. 

Homologlea, danger of eatabllahlng, il 616. 
Homoaporoua, 11. 478. 

Hnnioaporoua Pterldi^hyta, IL 701 
Honeaty. See Lunorio. 

Honey, alluring. 1. 461. 

— oonoealment, 11. 180, 181. 

— gnldanoe to, IL 848. 

— In Nepenthea pitohera, 1. 134. 
-aecraUon,il.l73.173. 

Honey-bee, colour preference, 11. 195. 

Honey - Indioatora, name applied to floral 

marklnga, IL 190. 

Honey-leavea of Borberidacen, 11. 178. 

of Droacraoetc, 11 178. 

of Ranunonlacew, li. 178. 

Honeyleaa alluring contnvanooB. 11. 167 etaeq. 
Honey protection by Intra-floiel baira, li 239 
varioua dovlcea, 11. 241. 

— aoent, 11. 203, 207 
Honeyaucklc aoent, 11. 201 

Hooke, Kobert, oonflrma Loeuwenhoeck'a 
obrarvationa, i. 2L 
Hooked aeeda, rare, 11. 870. 

— tendrila of Cobaa, 1. 697. 

Hooker, Bentham and. Genera Plantmutn. 
1L604. 

— Himalayan Journal on acandent Ueea, i. 

701 

— monograph on Welwitachia, 11. 786. 
Hookerla aplendena, leaf atruotuie and 

greonnraa, 1 387. 690. 

Hop. See Humuliu lupuliM. 

Hop-homboam Bee Oatrya earptn\folia. 
Hordeum, glnmea, 11. 434. 

— boat of Uatilago aegetum, IL 67fl 

— pollination. 11. 143. 

Hormldlum, oromdopbore, li. 660. 
-habltata, IL 660. 

Hormldlum mutele, habitat, 1. 105 ^ 

Hormlnum, honey protootion, 11 241. 
Hormomyla, galla caiiGed by, il. 629, 637, 538, 
039. 

Hormodpbon arctlcua, habitat, IL 621. 
Hornbeam. Bee Carpiaut. 

Hornblende, i. 88. 

-and lime In Blate.il. 496 
Homwort Bee CtratophyUum. 
Horse-oheatnut. Bee ^acHlua. 

Horae-eboe Yetoh. Bee Htppoerrpia, 
Honetaila. See EgttiaOaeea. 

Hortenala, of hortloulturiati, IL 187. 

HortuB alooua, 1. 6. 

Hoat, action of Bacteria on, L 168. 

— and paraalta Intimacy of connootlon 

between, in Lophophytum, 1. 164. 


Hoat, apponranoa after daathot MlatMoabl 
210. 

— apiillaatlim of term, L 161. 

— hohavloartowaidBpanaltoB, L 187. 

— effeob of Bnphnala on, L 179. 

— howattaokodhyOoBonta, L 17A 

— of Inthrmaaqaamaila, 1. 18L 

— partial daatmatlOD by fnngU 1. 168. 
Hoat-root, effeot of LangadnrlBa tuberdeoii, 

1.187. 

how affected by Orohandhe. 1. 183, 186, 

Hoata oontrlvanoaa for protootion, 1. 164, 
-cfBartalALUO. 

— of Gynomorlnm, ohlefly mariUme lOanto, 

1.108. 

-ofLatbma, 1.188. 

— of Vlaonm albom, L 806. 

Hottonia, food-ahao^tion, L 765. 
-hetaroBiiyly.il. 802. 

— poUau dlaparalon, IL 106. 

— protaotlve laolatlon by water, il. 234. 
Hottonia palnatrla, roote abaent, L 76. 
Houae-leak. Bee Smpervivum. 

Honatonia, pollen-graina, IL 99. 
Hoveniadulola, pedloel and fruit, 11. 430, 
Hoya carnoaa, aida to climbing, i. 087. 

propagation by leaf-onttinga, iL 4L 

Humble-bea and pollen, 11. 1(17. 

and BOlvla glutinoea, 11 262. 

— — oolow preferenoa U- 186. 

HomUe-beea, ai honey atealeia, 11. 239. 
Humio aoid, produced by decay, L 101. 

aome propertlea of,' 1. 101. 

Humidity, continued, of aimoaphere, InJnrW 

ona effeot on planta, 1. 283. 
Hummliig-bitda and honey, IL 180. 

and latermlly-dlrected flowera, H. 821L 

and poUan-aprlnklmg flowen, 11. 27L 

Humona aolda, and preaervation of foaril 
planta, 1. 262; U. 612. 

Humulua, dlueoloua, il. 299. 

— pollen dlaporaloD, 11. 143. 

-poUlnaUoD, 1L133. 

— pricklea. L 687. 

Humulua Lupulua, attacked by BphmroUunia 
Oaaiagiiel, IL 60. 

dextrorae twining, i. 685. 

frult-protectlng glanda, 11. 447. 

nutation, L 683. 

protogyny, IL 313 

aeed-diaperaaL IL 864. 

ahoota and climbing hooka, 1. 688. 

atom with Cuaouta, 1. 176. 

twining, i. 682. 

Humua, conatltution and foclea of vegetar 
tioii, ii. 498. 

— limitation of availability to planta, 1. US 

— ffloiature retention, 1. 776. 

— naluro of, 1. 64. 

— retention of mineral Butotanoea, ii. 499. 
Hundred Yean’ Aloe. Bee Affave amerieana. 
Hungarian plaina, hairinem of planta, 1 31& 
Boorulty of MoBaea and Fertia, il. 467. 

— uplanda, protected vegetation, i. 451. 
Hum orepitana, detonation, 11. 839. 
Hutdhlnala alpiiia, autogamy, IL 339. 

Ik., favourite aoll, li. 490. 

Hutohlnaia petiwa, authuoyauln, 1. e2L 
Hyaointbua U. 731. 

— alluring petala, 11. 170. 

— eplpbyllouB Im^ il. 43. 

— leaf-bud, emerging from aoU, L 640. 

— leavea and rain oonductlon, L 94. 

— raotB,L753. 

— aoent, II. 200. 

Hybridization, formative Importance of cyto 
plaam, 11. 4M. 

— general dlacuBBlon, 11. 317. 

— nature of, 11. 301. 

— reallaatlon of faoton In, 11. 673. 

Hybrlda, and origin of apeolea, IL 68S 

— and revaralon, IL 680. 

— and aeaaon of flowering, IL 674 

— and "tranaitlonal forma", 11. 584. 

— artlllolaL number of, 11. 666. 

— change In aexual oondltiona, IL 576 

— ooloun in. IL 666. 
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H^bcld% oondlttoni of formstloo. U. 401 

— doqiUiBg of floww% IL 076. 
-fMtanlBiliailll«r,lL678. 

— from nooi Hid qwdoi, IL OBL 
-g(maoQUnio,11.0N. 

— In rolafelon to gimfting, 1 116. ' 

— JuxtqKMltioO of pHontol cibuMten In, IL 

on. ITS. 

— mlnatoitmolura, IL 066. 
-mlaoonoqitloiiioonooralng, IL 677. 

— mlHUtomenta oonoemlng. 11. 667. 

— notonlooanmneeuiddlitilbntlon, U.677, 

089, 680. 

— non<lnh«itod dbanotoriitioi, U. 671 

— poirant proportloni In, IL 668. 

— pennonenoe of, IL 087. 

— potratU fartUltp, IL 678. 

— prodiioadlvgnfting,ll. 680. 

— pamdo-bermaphrudlte flowm In, II. 678. 

— ■Urah.gnlnB In, IL 066. 

— tendeiuqr to TegetetlTo propagation, II. 408. 

— tamaiy, II. 000. 

— Torlatlon, II. 676. 

Hirdnew^ appeannoe of, 1. 112. 

— hymeolum, la, U. 681 

Hydnoia Afrioana, Sooth Africa, 1. 190. 
H^nora Amerloana, South BtaiU, 1. 190. 
Hydnota tiloepa. South Africa, 1. 199. 
Hydnoraoes, IL 762. 

— anihOQyanlu, L 488. 

— nature of aoenti, IL 199. 

Hydnum, raising power. 1. 614. 

H^nm Imbrioatum, II. 21. 686. 

resplxatoxy heat, 1. 408. 

Hydia, symblosla with plants, 1. 201 
Hydrangea Japonloa. sterile dowers, II. 187. 
Hydrangea querdfolia, proteotlom of pollen 

from wet, 11. Ul. 112. 

sterile dowers, 11. 187. 

Hydrilla, attachment, L 77. 

— spiny leavaa, h 438. 

Hydrilla TertloUlata, poUlnatlou, II. 133. 
HydrooHbona nature of, 1. 403. 
Hydrootaarlde^, IL 100. 
dlnttnctlve dharaoters, 11. 789. 

— polUnatioD, 11. 183. 

Hy&ocharis Monua-ranie, 11. 730. 

anthooyanln, 1. 621. 

formation of winter-buds, 11. 804. 

hablt,L606. 

leaf and transpiration, 1. 288. 

leaf-rosettes, 1. 412. 

position of stomata on leares, 1 280. 

proteotlTe Isolation by water, 11. 234. 

sprouting of wlntei^buds, 11. 800. 

Tenatlon, 1. 633. 

Hydrocotyle Aalatlca, venation, 1. 631 
Hydroootyle vulgsris, entire pluit, IL 789. 
Hydrodlotyaoen, II. 640. 

— dseoriptlon, 11. 639. 

HydndlotyeB^ 11. 606. 

Hydrodlotyon, Klebe* obserratiuns on repro- 
duction, U. 482. 

' - life-history, IL 640. 

— multlpUoatlon, 1. 688. 

— reproduction, 1. B7A 
-thaUldlum, 11.23. 

Hydrodlotyon ntrioulatum, U. 24, 640. 

swarming of protoplasm, L 86. 

Hydrogen, combined with carbon, i. 408. 
Hydropeltldiiue, of Braun, II. 600. 
HydroidiyUaccB, 11. 771. 

H^drophyllum, emerging of lesTes firom soU, 

L63e. 

_ unfolding leaves, 1. SOL 
Hydrophytes, absorption of CHbonlo acid, 1. 
887. 

— ash of , L 66. 

•— as lime aooumnlators, L 260. 

— attachment m relation to nntritkm, 1. 77. 

— Seating contrivances, 1. 688. 

—free and submerged, L 76. 

— mechanical tissue, 1. 735. 

— nutrition, L 77. 

— parasltiis on, 1 169. 

— leauln large supply of foodeslts, L 78. 


Hydrophytes, saprophytic, non-green, at- 
tacked by qieclH of same groups L 170. 

— swelling of dead oall-membraues and 

retention of mud. L 267. 

— unicellular, movementt and light, 1. 382. 

— venation. L 688. 

— where very abundant. L 104, 
Hydropteridea, tt. 7U9. 710. 
-ofBkaua.lL608. 

— aorta of spores, IL 704. 

Hydrotroplam, In roots, L 778. 

Hydroiyl, 1. 404. 

Hydroma In oaacadea. L 79. 

— struotmre,! 890. 

Hygrobbe, IL 784. 

Hygrometer, merioarp of Erodlum used as, 
L610. 

Hylooomlum, 11. 480. 

Hylooomlum aplendena, IL 16, 70(L 

habitat, L 109. 

Hymenial layer, and raptratlon, 1. 498. 
Hymetdum, luminous, i 803. 

— of Amanita, portion, 11. 2L 

— of Hymenomyoetes. 11. 688. 

Hymenocyatia, protection of sporangia, 11. IS. 
H^menomyoetM, as Llchen-fungL U. 093. 
-baaldia,U.6B0. 

— ehanoteriatloa, IL 687. 

-lumlnoos, 1.609. 

— range of forma, U. Ott. 

— rMpiiatlon experiments, L 488. 

— similarity at spawn, dissimilarity of fruotl- 

SoatUms, 11. M. 

Hymenophyllscem, absorption-cells in, 1 86. 

— daaoriptlon, Ao.. IL 706 

— greenncM of prothaUla and habitat, i. 

384. 

— In Blue Mountains. Jamaica. U. 467. 

— sori, 11. 10. 

Hymenoptera and amlnoid scents, 11. 207. 

— and Oaloeolarla Pavonil, 11. 379. 

— eaters of pollen, U 167. 

— gall-fonuatlon, II 627. 

Hyoscyamus, calyx and fruit. 11. 484. 

— corolla and autogamy, ii. 386. 

— oroBS-fertlllzatlon, it 305. 

— pollen dqKNdtlon, 11. 278. 

Hyoscyamns albas and frost, 11. 407. 
Hyosoamus nlger and cattle, 1. 46L 

odour, 1. 431. 

Hypantblum, forms of, 11 780. 

Hyiiecoom, corolla and autogamy, IL 369. 

— nectaries, ii 178. 

Hypecoum grundlflorum, autogamy, details, 
11. 370. 

flower. 11. 181.369 

Hypecoum pendulum, weather and auto- 
gamy, IL 391 

Hypecoum prooumbens, honey coiiocalinent, 
11. 182. 

HyperldnesB, poUeo-graius, 11. 102. 
Hyperloopsis persica, salt on leaves sndstem, 
1.236. 

Hypericum, alluring fliinl tissue, 11. 170. 

— autogamy, IL 840. 

— hybnds, Ii. 684. 

— Btamlnol Insect platform, 11. 230. 

— twisting of iiitemodes, L 417. 

Hypericum bumlfuium, weather and auto- 
gamy, 11. 391. 

Hypericum olymploum, stamen, 11. 87. 
Hypericum p^oratum, autogsmy, 11. 340. 
Hypertrophy, caused by Fungi, 11. 619. 
Hyphrn, tungid. attacking plants, 1. 166. 

attraction by ovules, IL 411 

constitute mycelium, L 99. 

development from spore, I 163. 

— — medumlosl changes due to, 1 260. 

meoboDloBl force, 1. 613. 

modes of growth, 1. 689. 

of Empusa Musoa U. 072. 

— — of Entomophthora, IL 672. 

of EiyslphciB, IL 09. 

— —prey upon oeU-walls, Aa, 1. 167. 

eymblosls with rooto of Fhancroisaia, 

1.249. 

tips at, deoomposlDg power, Aa. L 164 


Hyphm of IdCheu, cbemloal and mechanical 
action, L 267. 

— of Zygesnyootaa IL 673. 

Hyphsine ooriaDoai oandex, L 711 
^^hmne thebaloa, Inflonsocnce, i. 745. 

Nile, oandex. 1. 711 

Hypheothrix, sohliomyoetous member of 

Bubaquaens Llohen-llke plants, L 248. 
Hyphodromoos venation, L 636. 
Hypnosporsoglum, of Botrydium, IL 642 
Hypnum cordlfoUnm, home at, L 106. 
Hypnum Ikloatum, lime Incmsted, L 200. 
Hypnum flultans, Aa, and hybridisation, U. 
683. 

Hypuirx gigaateum and H. sarmentosum, 
home of, 1 105. 

Hypnum mollusoum. absorption of aqueous 
vapour, 1 218b 

Hypnum rugosum, ukrtbenogenesis, tl. 461 
Hypnum triquetrum and H. Oristaaost- 
renela haUtal, 1. 109 

Uypnnm unrinatum and H. reptile, habitat, 
L109. 

Hypoobrnrls, autogamy, IL 372, 376. 

— maoulata, opening and closing, Ii. 211 217. 
Hypoohlorin, from obtoraidiyU, i. 372. 
Hypoootyl, I 660 

— and cotyledon-stalks, relative proportionB, 

L6n 

— bode on. U. 28. 

— functions, 1. 660. 

— of Bhlsophora, L 602, 604. 
Hypocratorlform, applied to llowota, 11. 111. 
Hypodema Lam^ haUtat, L 118. 

HysBopuB oflicliielia colour and bees, ii. 191 
Hysterophyta, of Endlicher, U. 601 


I. 


Iberls amare, light and growth, ii. 608 

peripheral flowers, 11. 186. 

umbellate raoeme, IL 184. 

Iberls glbraltanca, peripheral flowers, U. 
186. 

Iberls iimbellata, peripheral flowers, 11. 186. 
loe, SB preservative agency, L 262. 

— in frosen plant, 1. 040. 

— melting by plant growth, 1. 600. 

Iceland Moss. Bee Oetraria idandiea. 
Ice-plant. Bee MuembryantlumwH eritUU- 

linvm. 

Ichneumon, pollinates Llstera, 11. 266. 
lobueumoD-lly, pruteotion of bud-gallagalnat, 
11 642. 

lohthyoaoma. Bee SareophyU aanauiiua. 
Idioplasm, views regarding. 11. 498. 

Hex AqulfoUum, brlstle-like teeth, 1. 433. 

ouUde of leaf. 1.310. 

lUeoebram, prostrate shoot, L 664. 
nieoflbrum vertidUatum, sub-aqueous fsr 
tUisation, U 391. 

'* Illegitimate union ", In croulng, il. 406. 
lUidum anisatum, follicle, ii 431. 

Illlolum rellglosum, polsonouH, il. 488. 
Hluminatlon, adaptation to, 1 391 

— bright, effects on plants, 11. 407. 

— effect of vaiylDg intensity, 1. 381. 

— varied adaptation of leaves to, 1 4SA. 
Imagination, value of, 1. 17. 

Imbibltioii, froedom of, 1. 88. 

Immortelle. BeealsoHrilckryaumormarliim. 
luimorteUes. 11. 766. 

— hairy, time of appearance In dry regions, 

L318. 

— hairy covering in summer, 1 319 
Impatlens, and Insect vlrits, 11. 828. 

— delBtogamy, 11. 393. 

— pollen dep^Uon, 11. 277. 

— root-baln, L 91. 

Impatlens glandnllgera, 1. 606. 

eroas-ferttlixathm, U. 306. 

Impatlens NoU-tangere, oletstogamy, 11. SBi 
croBB-fettllliatlon, 11. 306. 

leaf and Illumination, L 286. 

seed-dispenal, 11 836. 

sheltering of pdlen, IL 108, 109. 
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XapBtiMu puTlfloni, ineqtuUtr of Invoi, 
aod me, 1. 429, 

iMf-mowlo, 1. 4U. 

Impotlani tricordi, oroH-fertilbsatlon, 11. 806. 

protoetlon of honey, IL 232. 

Btem, 1. 606. 

InperfOot flowen, It. 294. 

ImprlionmeDt of IniieotB by flowen, it. 164. 
InoniBtoieut, type of oommuolty, IL 689, 
894. 

Indehlaoent dty fruit, 11. 429. 

Indian Banyane, 1. 768. 

— Ooean, reddened by Trlahodeunlaui, 1. 389. 
Indian Shot. Bee Conno. 

Indlnnbber, latex of Floiu, L 470 
India-rubber Fig. Bee Fiau ebutiea. 
Indlgofera, exploeire flowere, 11. 267. 

— fieailng. 1. 646. 

— leat diurnal poeitioni, i. 634. 

IndlTldnal. meaning in Botany, 11. 6. 

— development, and phyllogeny, IL 606. 
IndoL nature of, 11. 199. 

IndololdBoent, il. 199, 207. 

Indumenta, of bybrlde, characterletlae, IL 
664. 

Indumentum, or inveetment, 11. 664. 
Induilum, nature of, 11. 13. 

— of Fern eoruB, 11. 706. 

Infertility, of planta under oultivation, 11. 
409. 

InfloreBoouce, application of term, L 641. 

— detachment, 1. 748. 

— nature of, i. 737. 

— eorta of, numerical relatione, 1. 746. 

— aympathetlu iiiovement of varloue iiarta, 

1.744. 

Infloreecenoee, and nocturnal radiation, 1. 
630 

— of Balanophoro, reeemblanoe to Fungi, 1. 

190 

— periodic bending, L 631 ; il. 120. 

Infuaorla, derivation of torn, 1 21 

— prey of Utrlcularia iiioiitaua, 1. 123. 

Inga, poUen-chambere, 11. 90. 

InnovaUo, 1. 696. 

Innabruok, floral clock for, 11. 216. 

Inorganic eubeianoefi, absorption of, 1 60. 
Ineectlvoroua plants, and pepsin, 1. 466. 

— — habitat In relation to supply of nitrogen, 

1. 168. 

with pitchers or osoldla, L 123. 

Inseot^alls, ii. 627 et sen. 

Insect-visitors of Asoleplnds, ii. 268. 

Insect visits and duration of flowers, 11. 214. 
Insects, absence of, and vegetative offshoots, 
ii 4jS9. 

— and anther-lids, 11. 120. 

— and colour sense, II. 106. 

^ anil mixed pollination, 11. 403 

— and plants, mutual Interdependence, 1. 

255. 

— and pollen-sprinkling flowers, IL 271. 

— and pollination, L 461 ; 11. 96. 

— and scents, 11. 907. 

— arrangements for reception, 11. 226, 227. 

— as hosts of parasitic Fungi, 1. 16H 

— imprisonment by flowers, IL 163, 164. 

-In Alps, IL 400. 

— method of visiting flowers, L 742. 

— olfactory organs, IL 204. 

— parasitic, and stamens, II. 87. 

— poUeu-ooUeotlngand devouring; 11. 133. 

— probosoes and honey, ii. 179. 

— smearing with pollen, ii. 246. 

— struotural oorrelatlon to Sowers, IL 162. 
Insolation and elevation, 1. 626. 

InsUnot, examples of operation of, 1. 63. 
Instltutiones Bel Herbarim, by Toumefort, 

iL601. 

Integument, of Gymnospeim ovule, IL 438. 

— of ovule, L 644 : IL 72; 81, 84. 

— of seed. In Ousouta, 1. 178. 

IntereeUullar spaces. Ice In, L 840. 
Interchange, of mkerials between root-balie 

and substratum, 1. 88. 

Internode, hairs on. In Btellaria media, L 227. 
-of stem, 1.896^668. 


Intemodes, twisting of, L 417. 

Intinsb of pollen-grain, IL 100. 

Introise, of anthers, IL 96. 

Intussusception, 1. 41 
Inula, deourrent leaves, L 886. 

— hairiness, 1. 317. 

— hermaphrodite and pistillate flowers; IL 

296. 

— hybridisation, U. 316. 

Inula viscose, vamish-like coating, L 812. 
Invertin, ensyme of yeast, L 466. 
Investments, of plants, 11. 861 
Involucres, and nooturnal radiation, 1. 830. 
Iodine, effect on plants, 1. 73. 

-In plants, 1.66, 68,71 
Ipecacuanha plant, 11. 764. 

Iponuua, pollen-grain, 11. 100. 

Iponuea muricata, prickles, ho., 1. 687. 
Ipomsca purpurea, autogamy, li. 330. 

— — opening of flower, 1. 212. 

Iriarteo, geographical distribution, IL 740. 
Iridaoen, autogamy in, U. 372. 

— oboraoteristics, 11 734 

— heterostyllsm, IL 398. 

IridesB, equitant leaves, 1. 336. 

— hybrids among, IL 683. 

Iridescence, of Pbyllooladia, 1 388. 

Iris, extrorse anthers, U. 96. 

— germination, 1. 604 

— grafting experiments at Innsbruck, 11 

671. 

— green cells, arrangement, i 471. 
-humble-bees and pollen, li. 247. 

— hybridization and flower colours, li. 668. 

— nectaiy, ii. 176. 

— leaf twist, i. 429. 

— pollen deiMMitiun, ii 280. 

— poUen-gtalns, li 99 

— protection of pollen from wet, 11 111. 
-stigma,!. 645; ii 729 

Iris arenarla, opening and closing, ii. 212 
Iris Florentine and L Koohd, li 668, 672 
Iris Oermaulca and 1 sambuoiua, colour of 
flowers and hybrid, ii. 668. 

flower, li. 246. 

— — wax on leaves, 1. 192. 

Iris Kocbli, graft on I. Florcnlina, ii 672. 
Iris odoratissima, scent, li 201 
Iris pallida, wax on leaves, 1. 292. 

Iris pumilo, variability of floral colour, 11. 
669. 

wax on leaves, I 292. 

Ins Bibinca, Hlielloriug of pollen from wet, 
li. 109. 

Iron, 1. 73, 83, 268, 261. 

— In dbloropbyll, I. 371. 

— oxide of, in dust, 1. 81. 

— relation to diloropfayll, L 67. 

— salts, L 274. 

— storing by Bacteria, ii. 624. 

Iron hydroxide, accumulatloD through plants, 
i 201. 

Iron-ore, accumulation through plants, i. 
261. 

Irrigation of rain-water, 1 97. 

Ismeoe, scent, 11 20L 
iBofltacem, descriptive details, II. 716. 
lecOtes, camblnm-itke sone, ii. 717. 
Isogteslacnstris, whole plant, he., 11. 716. 
Isogametee, of Ohloroohytrium, IL 637. 

— of Oonlum, li. 631. 

Isoloma, hybrids, il. 676. 

Isoplanogametes, of Cblorophyoem, U. 628. 

— typical conjugation in Bt^hanogphmta, 

11.632. 

Isopyrum, movements of stamens, 11. 260. 

— nectaries, h. 179. 

Isopyrum iIudlotroldes,leaf andUluminatiou, 
1.286. 

protection of pollen, IL 120. 

Istrla, Oelluna vulgaris on coast; 1. 186. 
Istrla, flora of, L 806. 

— interior, absence of heaths, i. 307. 

— Bpartliim sooporlum in, U. 330. 

Italian flora, general grayneeB of, 11. 817. 

Ivy. Bee Ittdera. 

Ivy-leaved Duckweed. Bee Zmna (risulda. 


J. 

Jadk-frutt Bee Arloearptu intefiifiiUa. 
Jaoqiiln, grafting experiment with Ginkgo; 
1L673. 

Japanese and ortlflolal aroselng, 11. 66fl 

— Maidenhair Tree. Bee GiaJvo b<Io6a. 

— Paper Mulbeny. Bee BrmumuHa popp. 

rifera. 

— Saxifrage. Bee Saxifraga sonneatosa. 
Jasmlnaoen, il. 771. 

Josniinum, freezing, 1. 846. 

Jasmlnum nudiflorum, weaving item, 1. 
672. 

Jaimlnum offlcinole, eoent, 11. 200. 

Jatropha. stinging hairs, i. 441. 

Jew’s-ear Fun^a See AurUnOaria §awbe- 
etna. 

Judes Tree. Bee Oerels SUigwutrum. 
Juglana bnd-eoales, 1. 626. 

— ootyledona 1. 608. 

— fertilization porogamto, 11. 413. 

— fOBsU. 1. 636. 

-mlt»«allB. 11.629. 

— monoBOiouB, 11. 297. 

— pollen-storing and dispersion, 11 91 148. 
-pomnatlon.lL133. 

— protection of pollen, il. 119. 

— protogynous, li. 313. 

Juglans regia, antbuoyanin in buds, 1. 481 

Infloresoenoes, i. 742. 

pollinallOD, 1. 741. 

seed protection, li. 446. 

stamen, 11. 87. 

unfolding leaves, 1 349. 

vematlun, 1. 360 

JuUflom, of Braun, ii 605. 

“Jumping Bean”, 11 844. 

Junoaoen, distinotivo Lharaoters, il. 730. 

— from chalk, 11. 613 
JuncuB, oleistogamy, ii. 392. 

— germination, 1. 604. 

— hybrids In, il 583. 

— poUination, 11. 133. 

— inntogynous, li. 312. 

— switch-plants, 1 330. 

— vcuallnn, i. 6M 

Juncus aipliiuB. he., and gulls of Li via Jun- 
cuniiii, il 647. 

bulbils, il 454 

Juncus bufuulUH, cleistugomy, 11. 394 
Juncus castaneiiB, aiilhocyantn, i. 622. 
Juncus dlffusus, liybrid of J. effusus k J. 
RiauouB, 11 586 

Juncus glaiiciiB, mechanical tissue arrange- 
ment, 1 731. 

Juncus JaoqululL antbuoyanin, 1. 622 

pollen tetrads, 11. 97. 

Juncus lamprooarpuS, habit and habitat, IL 
602. 

Juncus monantbos, he., favourite eoU, U. 498. 
Juncus Buplnus, bulbil^ 11. 464. 

babit and habitat, li. 602. 

Juncus trifldus, anthooyanln, 1. 622. 

habitat, L US. 

JungermanntaL various spedea, shoots of; 
I. 691. 

Jungermannia polyanthos, structure, 1. 620. 
Jungermanniacem, desoription, li. 698. 
Jnnghuhn, discovers several Balanopbores 
In Java, views oonoeming. 1. 190. 
Juniper-Mistletoe. Bee Viteim Ougcediri. 
JuniperuB, 11. 726i 

— and Oymnosporatiglum, il. 686. 

— dkBolous, 11. 299. 

— egg-cells, 11. 419. 

— embryo development, IL 488. 

— fertilization, il. 420. 

— flashy cone, li. 440. 

— mutilation by mmlnaDtB, U. BIB. 

— pollen-sacs, li. 89. 

— pollen itoring and dlspenlon, IL 148, 

— proteotion of ovulee, 11. 72. 

— proteotion of pollen, IL U7. 

— ipeolflo value of leef anatomy, IL 866. 
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JonlptruB flMneniti, Tariety of foHag^team 
oniaooeiilvsibooU, ii. 471. 

Jnidpdrui oQnunnidif L 487. 

ud gills of iMloptin Junlpalnik IL 

547,083. 

ind J. nUnoIdM. hybrid. U. 556^ 583. 

bnoch with oonei, U. 442. 

— •• giU of OymnosporiDgluiii. IL 621. 

* 0 .. wuy itrtpM on upper leef-iurfaoe. 

L893. 

jonipami esoalM ind J. Jiponloi, do., 
Tiriety of follage-leiTM on nicoeHlTa 
■hoots, U. 47L 

Jnnipems Ksnltdl. hybrid, IL 655. 683. 
Jnnlperus nsns, snd snow, 1. 660. 

do., reelvtanoe to oold, 11. 480. 

Jonlpenu Oxyoedrus, boat of Vlaonm Oxy- 
oedri, i. 810. 

Jonlperui phoanloea, snd realstanoe to oold, 
11.489. 

JunlpenuSsblns, boitQtaymnosporsQgiuin, 
U.622. 

offenslra odour, L 431. 

stamen, II. 87. 

Junlperue Vlrglnlaas, pollen-storing and 
dispersion, 11. 146. 

— C protection of pollen, H. 126. 

Jurassic flora, L 636. 

Juriuea uinUls, protection by auts ugaiiiHt 
beetles, IL 2^ 

Jussieu, De, and natural system of clauiflca- 
tion, 1. 16; U. 609. 

Jussieus, pollen tetrads, 11. 97. 

Jute. Bee Corsdonis oUtoTHis. 


K. 


Kalmia, pollen tetrads, IL 97. 
Kamptwromous, Tenstlon, 1 630. 

Kangaroo, pollinatlou by, d. 230. 

Kant, Tlews on hybrids, 11 671. 

KauUussla. sporangia, IL 709. 

KeeL of papiUonaoeous flower, 11 94, 228 
Kernera saxatills, bending of stMueo-lila- 
ments, 11. 230. 

--flower. 11. 249. 

— — infloresoenoe, 11. 184, 193. 

pollen deposition, il 278. 

Kew, Oycads at, U. 720 

— flowering of Ainorphopballos, 11. 745. 

— flowering of Ephedra and Qlnkgo biloba, 

b. 474. 

KUlarney Feni. See TneKomaMt rodteaiw 
KltzbUbeL classic work of Unger at, II. 495. 
Klei»*hn. observations on "Flowers of the 
Sea”. 11 622. 

Klebs, exjieriments wltb Vaucbens, 11. 482 
Kloinla artioulata, vegetaUve propagation, 
^11.823 

Xfiautla arvensis, distribution of sexes, 11 
298. 

if ^^maiis and Peronospora vlblacca, iL 

624. 

Knawel. See BclerantAus. 
iCnightla ezcolsa, height, de.. 11. 761. 
Knlpholia, appearance of spikes, IL 731, 
Knotweed. Bee Polvgonwm. 

Kcsleriak poUination, IL 143. 

Kodrenter, early experiments on hybrids, 11. 
679. 

Kceheuteria panioulata, scale-leaves, 1. 626. 

seedling, 1. 9. 

Konlga splnosa, hairs, 1. 32L 

spinosity, i. 444. 

Kfinlgsblume, why so called, 11. 763. 
Kurdistan, steppes of. hairiness of plants, i. 
318. 

Kuroslnr. hlusness of water. 1. 389. 

L. 

T.>i«>iiiiin of Oypripedlum ealoeolas, 11. 249. 

of OrchldaoeiB. IL 268, 736. 

— of ZlngiheraoeiSb IL 736. 

Lablatss, U. 7n. 


LaMataa autogamy In, U. 388. 

— bees and pollen, il. 247. 

— calyx and fruit, IL 434. 

— coloured biaote in, li. 183. 

— deourrent leaves, IL 336 

— dehiscence of poUen-eaus, il. 93. 

— dichogamy In, IL 313 

— direction of floiran in, il. 826. 

— dlBtrlbntlon of sexes, li. 298. 

— flowers and noetornal radiation, 1. 530. 

— fniitdlspenaL iL 842. 

— grooving of item, L 96 

— hybrids among, II. 685. 

— massing of flowers, li. 186. 

— "Phrygian”, 1 444. 

— pollen deposition, IL 377. 

— poilen-gralna, 11 M. 

— seed proteotlou in, IL 446. 

— specially baity genera, L 317. 

Labour, division of. L 367. 

and higher development, U 598. 

— — in assoolatod protoplasts, 1. 27. 

protective, 1. 443. 

Inbrador felspar and lime In slate. IL 496. 
Laburnum, phyllotaxls, 1. 400. 

Lactarlus, latex, 1. 470, 689. 

Lactarius dcliolosuB. uon-polsonnus, U. 488 
Laotarius scrobloulatuA raising imwer, L 614. 

respiration ezp^nionta, 1. 498. 

Laotarlns torminosua, polaunoiu. il. 488. 

Laetio oold, from milk, i 606 

Laetuoa, geltonogsmy, ii 319. 

muralls, antliocyanin, L 620. 

Lactttca sativa, latitude and dosing, 11. 218 

protective sticky latex, il 234. 

lAotuca soariola,' podUon of leaves, L 337. 

protective sticky latex, ii 234. 

Lactuca viroaa. iolidforous tubes, L 471. 
Lucunio. in mesopliylL i. 279. 

I.odder-type of conjugation, II. 667. 

Lady Fern SeeAthyriumJPilta,/aemlna. 
LadyVfliigon. Bee AnthyUu 1 ulneraria. 
Lady's Mantle. See A lolumiOa vulgartt. 
T«<iin gracilis, porous eello of root, i 219. 
IjHtlia PerrlniL ovary, ii 83. | 

Lagaruaiphon, polliiiatiou, li 133, 739. 
Ijiigonana, fruit, IL 452. 

Lttgnnlduim Kabenhoratii, li fe-history, 1. 169 

life-cycle, il. 871. 

on Bplrogyra. 11. 668 

Lamellw, of Agarloluce, li. 689. 

Lamina, of leaf, i. 695. 

and transpiration, i. 605. 

lATiiiiim , TcrticaL extra Australian, 1. 336. 
Laminaria digitata, tiiaUus diflcrentiation, 

11 661. 

Laminaria soccharuio, ii. 662. 
lAminona-xunc, ii. 661 
Lamlnoriaceas, habit, 1 587. 

— reproductive colls, il 661. 

— with perforated fronds, li. 662. 

Lamlum album, antbocyanln, 1. 523. 

mechanical tissue arrangement, i. 729 

Lomium amploxlcaiile, clelstogamy, il. 392. 
Tjamprocoocus, colour^ bracts, 11 184. 
Luuiprococcos miulatus, scarlctflower, IL 196. 
Lamiwanst time of closing, 11. 821. 

Ismipsana communis, altitede and opening, 
IL 218. 

Land-breeze and dispersion of pollen, IL 134 
Ismd-plants, absorption of food-salts, 1. 82. 

adaption to absorption of oarbon-dlox- 

Ide, i. 62. 

and water-plants, nutrition compared, 

1.78 

relative number, L 66. 

Langsdorffla, balanopborin, "slejos”, ho., L 
188 

— Intimate connection with host, 1. 188. 
Langsdorffla bypogma, 1. 187. 

geographical distribution and habitat, 

1 186. 

Lapland, flora oL L 6. 

Lappa, hybrids il. 688. 

Lappa major, hooked capitulnm, IL 67a* 
Lappa pnbens, hybrid of L. minor x L. to- 
mentosok u. 686. 


lAppagoraoemasfc tniiu and dissemination, 
i. 615. 

booked fnilt,lL87L 

Larch. BeeXarte. 

Laroh-dlseaie. il. 622. 

Latch root, elevating Uodk of stone, 1. 015. 
Inrix, and graxlng anlmala, 1. 445. 

— omingement of foUage-Ieavea, "short 

branobes”, "longbraucbea", 1 93, 11 47L 
• - effeot of Peaixa WlUkommll on, 1. 168. 

— nee^tufts, li. 725. 

Inrix europmai il- 483. 

age, L 722. 

bnwt and OTnUferoua soaleSi 11. 441. 

branch and cone, il. 443. 

_ — dimensions, 1. 732. 

— — host of Pezim WIIlkommiL U. 622. 

— — ovuUforous scale, 11. 721> 

LeAqair. Bee iMphtetam. 

Larvov In solid galls, toodeupidy, IL 626. 

— of moths, feed on seeds of Tuooa, 1. 256. 
LaieiliitlaBS, gelionogamy, li. 323. 

Laserpitlum laUfoiluni, antbocyanln, 1. 622, 

floweta, sexual oondltionB, 11. 296. 

seed diqienal. IL 358. 

Lasiagrostis, Iwrlng runners, 1. 616. 

LaslagtosUs OalamagroetlB, folding of leaf, 

1 344. 

Isolated eolonles, 1 628. 

leaf, vertical sectlous, 1. 343. 

InslDptera Junlperina, duster-galls on JonL 
perns communis, 11. 647. 

Laterally-directed flowan and Insect visitors, 
il 225. 

Latlinea, antbocyanln, 1. 46& 

— a parasite, 1. 138. 

— capturing apiNu-atiis, 1 137. 
colour and tninmundings, 11. 196. 

— pollen sprlnkUng, 11. 272. 

— sualy stem, i 652. 

IjathTiwi rlandesUna, geographical distribu- 
tion, 1 . 183. 

Buokcra, 1. IBS. 

Latbnoa Bguamarla, ax parasite, ho., 1. 181. 

— — galtonogamy, 11 330. 

Infloresoenoe and flowan, IL 329. 

— — relationships and dssoriptlon, 1 135. 

— — stamens, 11. 329. 

Lithiophytum, Peckoltil, leafless, i. 196, 897. 
Latbyrns, how protected, 1. 461. 

— keel movements and poUen-bniSb, 11. 262 

— phyllodes, 1. 336. 

Latbyrus Aphaca, leaf-tendrils, 1. 603. 

stipules, I. 637. 

Lathynis odontus, oolonr-oontraet of flower, 
iL190. 

scent, 11. 203. 

Latlolfermw tubes, ooniieotlOD with psUsado- 
cells, PL 1., I 472. 

functions, 1 470. 

lAotuoa, 1. 471. 

Latitude, and dates of flowering, L 519. 

— and retardation of vegetation, L 66d 
Lattice-forming stem, 1. 678. 

Lattloe-leaf plant. Bee Ouvirandra /enss- 

IraZis. 

laudates, form of Oom, li 696. 
lAuracess, dehiscence of poUen-eacs, 11. 93. 

— poUen-obambers, 11. 90. 

— protection of pollen, 11. 124. 
lAurel-tree. Bee £auru$ nobiUi. 

LauriiB, cotyledons, i. 608. 

— protection of pollen, IL 126. 

Lauras nobUis, dehlsoenoe of pollen-sacs, IL 
93. 

distribution of sexes, IL 298. 

Lavandula, halrinesa, L 317. 

— scent, 11. 203. 

lAvandida pedunoolatsit ha, aOnrlng braote, 
' iLiea 

Lavanduta BUeohas, flower spUie, U. 184. 
Lavender, oil of, IL 203. 

— Ootton, 1. 6. 

— icent, il. 203. 

Law of form, of plants. L 087. 

Layers, perpetuation of bybiMa by. il. 566. 
Leaf, adaptation to Illumination, 1. 286b 594. 
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LaaC, adapUTs modlflflaUoni, 1. 037. 

— MxuasoMnt of ehannola, L 93. 

— bobuUoal doAnlttoii, 1. 095. 

— ootnpound, and Dootnnwl nuUalioii, L 632. 
. dtatlnoUTo teatam, 1. 649. 

effeot of oHinate on. 1. 336. 

— eleotilo cnnenta in, of Dtonsa, I. lU. 

— OTOlntloD of moaning; 1. 893. 

— flatular, advantogo of, t. 428. 

— floihy, L 397. 

— ludty ooToilDg on upper mirtnce In relation 

to haUtot and oUmate, 1. 316. 

— metamqiplioili of. Bee MetamorphoHi 

and alio Xeaw*. 

— movement in Pinguioola, i. 143. 

— of Aldroraudia and Dionioa, i. 160. 

— of Droaera. 1. 146. 

— of Dioeopbyllum, i. 164. 

of Finguloula, atruoture, 1. 141. 

— of Baaitraga AIzoun, mechaniem fur pre- 

Tontlou of deslooatlon, L 234 

— palmate, vaeoular bundles, i 649. • 

— peltate, vaaoular bundles, il. fi40. 

— plnnat^ diurnal poeltlons, 1. 634. • 

vaaoular bundles, i 649. 

— position and wind. i. 427. 

— Kgaided as fundamental organ, 1. 10. 
soabrous, 1 440 

— spiral twisting, 1. 429. 

— stomata, oldedy on under side, 1. 290. 

— strangthening of, L 436. 

— subtending, i. 641. 

— venation, i. 631, 633. 

— young, positton, i. 638 
Louf-bla^ change of Inolluatlon, L 418 
change of position, 1 338. 

perforation and light, 1. 413. 

shape, i. 037 et seq 

vertical, in Myrtaume, Bo., i. 336. 

Leaf-cuttings, propagation by, 11. 41. 
Leaf-fall, changes correlated with, i. 388. 

effect of frost, i 850. 

effect of habitat. 1. 367. 

escretory nature of, 1. 486. 

BorseKihestuut, i. 361. 

separation-layer, 1. 369. 

thermal constants, i. 800. 

Lear-green=ohIorophyll, i 376. 

Leaflets, movements, L 633. 

Leaf-like structures on leaves, i. 649. 
Leaf-mosaics, 1. 410, 411. 

uneaual-slsed leaves, 1. 421. 

unsymmetrloalauduiioqual-slzedleaves, 

1.422. 

unsymmetrlcal leaves, i 420. 

Leaf-iiiovemente, of Mimosas, i 330. 

varioiu causes and advantages. 1. 638. 

Leiif-|iosltion, displacement by torsiou. 1 407. 
Leur-pncklus, i. ^9 
Leaf-sliape and phyllotazls, i 408. 
Leaf-sheath, i. 696. 

of Orasses, 1.427. 

Leaf-skeletons, L 628. 

Leaf-stalk, and twisting of Intcmodes, 1. 417. 

chief duties. 1.637. 

elastio, advantage of, 1. 428. 

tendril. 1. 092. 

sensitiveness to contact, i. 695. 

Leaf-tendril, L 092 
Leaf-unfolding, Beech, 1. 363. 

Tuilp-tree, i. 362. 

Ijeaf-veins, protective arrangement in young 
■eaves, i. 361. 

Leaves, absorption of rain and dew, i. 370. 

— asymmetrical, advantage of, i. 421. 

— autumnal odour, meaning of, i. 485 l 
~ bl-lateral structure, i. 279. 

— change of direotiou during development, 

1.326. 

— change of function. 1. 400. 

— channeUlng of stalks aud rain conduction 

i.93 

— oomponnd, movamenta of leaflets, i. 633. 

— crumpled and rwed, 1. 349. 

— cylindrical, 1. 327f 

— deciduous, 1 347 

— decussate arrangement, i. 398. 


Loaves, development of^ L 648. 

— diurnal movements, L 832. 

— erect, need for protection, 1. 428. 

— floating, neoessity for increased transpira- 

tion, 1. 28& 

position of stomata on. i. 280. 

-floral, i. 640. 

— foliage, water-absurbhig struoturea of, L 

231. 

— form and position of transpiring, L 326. 

— In tropics, size of. in oonelatlon to mois- 

ture of the air, L 287. 

— metamorphoses of. L IL 
and division of labour, L 604. 

— motile, distribution of stomato on, 1. 281. 

— mutual ooeommodation, 1. SCf 

— of Palms, struoture lo Mlatlon to tiaus- 

pinitioii, I. 288 

— of Water-lilies, shadows of. i. 289. 

— of Welwltschla mirabUis, i. 728. 

— old and yourrg. 1. 347. 

— opposite arrangement, L 399. 

— position and indiiii^ion of twigs, i. 416. 

— position to light, 1. 409. 

— protection against crushing. 1. 428. 

— rolled, jiroteution of stomata from molB- 

tun. 1. 300 

transverse sections, L 301. 

wide dlstrilmtltm of plants with, 1. 303. 

— segiiicntatlou and light, i. 412. 

— spiral arrangement and rain conduction, 

I 96 

examples, i. 398. 

— submerged, cause of elongation, li. 806. 

— succession in cones, Bo , i. 402. 

— sncculent, loss of bulk through loss of 

water, i 216. 

— temate, dlumsl positions, L 831 

— unfolding, 1 347, 34u 

— 1 .irigbt, distribution of stomata on, i. 281 

— variety of weapon^. 431 

— whluii retain dew wd rain, L 228 

— whorled and radical, rain oouduction of, 

i.96. 

Leoanora esoulenta, il. 696. 

in desert. 1. 665. 

the Maona-iicben, il 810. 

Leddea, situation on a marble column, L 
247. 

Leeidea geographlua, a Crustooeous Lichen, 
1.244. 

Leoideafl, Omstaoeous Lichens, li 691 
Ledum, pollen tetrads, li 97. 

Ledum palustra, and Exoboeidium Vacctiili, 
li. 627. 

fading of flower. L 743. 

felt-work of loaves, i. 302. 

Leeuwenhoeok, observations of, 1. 21. 

“ Legitimate union” iu crossing, il. 406. 
Legume, nature of, li 432 
Legumin, of pulse seeds, i. 458. 

LegumlnosB, ii. 760 

— fruit protecting glands in, li. 447. 

— seed'disporsol, ii. 837. 

-stipules, 1.448. 

— taborcles and Bacteria, il. 624 

Leh, Kashmir, temperature in sun, i. 825. 
Leltneriacese, il. 7U. 

Lemanea, in cascades, I. 79. 

Lemanea fluvlatUls, as mud-ooUeotor, 1. 267. 
licmiia, ranty of flowers, il. 457. 

— seeds and beat, L 656. 

— swimming habit, 1. 6W. 

Lemna glbbo, roots, L 761 

Lemna minor and L. polyrrhiza, adaptation 
to change of habitat, i. 76. 

chlorophyll in roots, i. 766. 

Lemna polyrrhiza, anthoryonln, i. 621. 

rooU, I. 754 

Lemna trisulca, abaorbent cells, L 766. 

and Cbloroohytrium, 11. 637. 

chloroifliyU granules, positions, 1 382. 

Lemnacea, distinctive characters, il. 746. 
Lennoaoess, li. 768. 

Lencibulariacen, IL 171. 

— autogamy In, IL 356. 

— deposition of pollen in, il. 280. 


Lentlbnlarieeen, eipipbyllous budst li. 43. 
LentiL BeeJErvum. 

Lentlnus, origin of ImoUfloalloii, IL 689. 
LenilteB sepioria, In wooden oondnlts, 1. 117 
Leooai^fragUli. external ooatlng; 1. 669. 

plasmodhim, li. 618, 491. 

oporangla, IL 491. 

Leontlosb germination, L 622. 

Leontodon. geitonogamy, ii. 819. 

Leontodon hostile, autogamy, IL 86L 

oapitula and radiation, 1. 630. 

Leonurus heteropbyllus, guldanoe to honey, 
11.248. ^ 

Lepldium oampestre, autogamy, U. 336. 
Lopidlum arassifoUum, and aolmals, L 432. 
Lepldium Draba. and animals, 1. 432. 

gall-mltes and flower metamorphosis, 

U.648. 

Lepldium latUoUnm, ladioal buds, U. 28 
Lepldium sativum, cotyledons, L 621. 

light and growth, il. 608 

seed cement, I 616. 

Lepldodendraoem, oharaoterlstios, IL 718 
Lepigonum matginatum, seed, li. 423. 

seed appendages, ii. 424 

Lettentedtis, geographical distribution, IL 
648. 

Leunad e ndron, vertical leat-Uades, 1. 338 
Leuoadendron argenteum, mechanism for 
dispersal, il. 866. 

Leuoflntbemum vulgare, colour-contrast in 
oapitnlum, li. 191. 

elevation and ooloration, li. 611. 

Leuoiii, 1 203. 

— an amide, 1. 468. 

— nature of II. 199. 

Leuoobryum, absorptive apparatus, its struc- 
ture. modes of action, purpose, i. 220 

— porous cells, i. 219. 

Leucodou soiuroldes, brood-bodies, li. 28, 
468. 

Leuoojnm. protogyuous, ii 311. 

Leuoojum vemum, il. 729. 

oolonr-aontmst in flower ii. 190. 

flower, ii. 170. 

— — Juicy cushion of style, ii. 170. 

pcdlra sprinkling, iL 274. 

scent, il. 201. 

Leuoonostoo mosenteroides, fermentation, 
iLe23. 

Leuuopogon, pollen-tetrads, il. 97. 
Louoopogon OunninghamL venation, 1. 633 
Lianes, i. 364. 

— adaptatlve modlfloations, L 476. 

— autumnal preparation for coming spring, 

{ 282 . 

— general descrlpUon, 1. 670 

— hosts of Bhopalocnemis, i. 193 

— portion of stem, I. 689 

— ribbon-shaped, i. 476. 734. 

— stem sections, I. 477. 

— thiokneas of supports, i 680 

— twisting of intomodes, i. 417. 

Llbanotls montano, onthocyauln, i. 622. 

— — elevation and ooloratlou, il. 611. 

light and growth, 11. 608 

LIbooodrus, winter colour, i. 486. 

Libriform ceils, nature of, L 726. 

Lichen, controlling element in, iL 692. 

— edible. Bee Leeannra mmlenta. 

— Otapblo. Beo Lnidm geograiMoa. 

— modem views of nature, li. 692. 
Lidren-algo, determining growth in form of 

Con. ii. 696. 

Lichen-fungus, growth independent of Alga, 
ii. 696. 

Lloben-tballus, ranging power of parUisra 
of, i. 246. 

Liobeus, absorption of aqueous vapour. Be-, 
1. 218 

— absorption of oarbonlo acid, L 62, 868 

— oorraslon of iron, L 268 

— OruBtaoeouB, Istria and Dalmatia, heat 

raslstaiioe, 1. 668 
nature of, i. 248 

— dependenoe onatmoepberio moisture,!. 217. 

— dispersal, il, 693, 816. 
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LUbeov, dliwBliifttloiiof ipoiM. 1. Uk 

— 0pl|dvtlOi !• 77> 

formerly treeAed M pueeltei, i. US. 

— etahlng of marble pUlwbyi 1* S87. 
-famUlea of. 11608. 

— FoUaoeoui, haUt of. 1. SM. 

— foroe of byphal thieada, 1. 613. 

— forming rlnga, iL 703. 

— FruMooee, dbamoterlatfoa of, L 245. 
-gelaUnoua, 1. 244; U. 694. 

— byphm and Algm, IL 693. 

— on Loraothni. 1. 812. 

— part played by oonatltuent memben, 

aenaitlTeneai to anrlronmenl da. L 247. 

— aotedla.IL 24. 

dlaperaal, 11. 810. 

-aahBtratum.li.488. 

— aymbiotio nature, L 244; IL 682. 
Life.<voileof,1.2Cl 

— diacuBBlon of origin, li. 507. 

— erer-intareatlng tioeatlou of, 1. 81. 
Ltfe-hiatoiy of a Fern, 11. 476, 708. 

Light, offeota geogr^ical dlatributlon, L 
394. 

— and antbocyaiiln, 11. 610. 

— and form of leavea, I. 430. 

— and direction of branching, L 414. 

— and habit of plauto, IL 801 

— and opening of flowera, h. 219. 

— and poaltion of l&Tea, i 409. 

— and retardation of growth, 11. 407. 

— and aexual organa of Vanuherla, U. 644. 

— avoiding tendrlla, L 699. 

— bright, effect on chlorophyll, 11 611. 

— effect of varying intensity, L 381. 

— Influence on formation of aooaporea and 

gametea 11. 632. 

— tranafonnation into heat, 1. 619. 
Light-waves, length, 1. 671. 

Lignlflcatlon, of halra, 1. 441. 

-aaeof.L474. 

Lignin, formation, 1. 488. 

Llgulate floKta and nocturnal radiation, 1. 
630. 

of Oomposltas, H 114 

Ligule, function in arundlnaceouaplanta, 1. 98. 

— of araaaea, 1.427; U.74B. 
-oflBo6ti»,U.716,717. 
-ofBelaglneUa.11.715. 

Llgustrnm vulgare, datea of flowering, L 619 

Wltohea’ Broom goUa, IL 648. 

Ltlaa Bee SyHnga vulgarit. 

Lilac Boent, 11. 201. 

Liliacea, (tehlaoenoe of pollen-aaca, ii. 83. 

— geitonogamy in, 11. 32& 

— general oharactera, II. 730 

— incompletely protegynoua genera, 11. 311. 

— polyembtyony in, 11 468 
Llllfloreas, hybrids among, U. 683. 

— various, 11. 729. 

Lilioiden, distinctive dharaotero, 11. 73L 
LIlium, pollen-grainB, 11. 99. 

— propagation. IL 566. 

Llllum album, bulb aoalea, 1. 624 

oroaa-fartillzatlon, IL SOI. 

duration of flowei^, 11. 813. 

Xiilium auratum, size of flowers, 11. 186. 
Lilium bulUfenim, bulbils, U. 461. 

croas-f ertUisation, 11. SOL 

heterogamy advantageona, IL 678. 

unfruitful artIflolBl autogamy, IL 406. 

XUInm candldum, dates of flowering, L 619. 

— — floweropening oonatant, 1. 669. 

protection of pollen, 11. 119. 

Llllum Oarnkdloum, neotariea, iL 176. 
Lilium Ohaloedonioum, neoteriea, 11. 178. 
Llllum orooenm, abaenoe of vegetative pro- 
pagation. II. 461. 

Lilium Mutagon, bulb aoalea, 1. 621 

oourae of poUen-tubea, IL 408. 

downward pull of roots, L 767. 

— — leaf-movements, L 339. 

neotariaa^ IL 176. 

— «- protogynouB, II. 311. 

BBeddlBperiaLlL447. 

aUgma and germinating poUen-gmlna 

1L409. 


Lilium Ifartagoo, atomata, 1. 839. 

Lilium tlgriuum, stamen of green flower, U. 
86. 

Lily-of-the-vaUay. See OoaeaOafia mafoUs. 
Lime. Bee^rufo. 

Lime, aoonmulatlon by analla and hydro* 
phytea, solution and raprecipitatlon, 1. 
260. 

— amount formed by Potamogeton luoana, 

admixed mineral aubatanoea, 1. 261. 

Idme. btoarbonate, eaoretion by water- 
absorbing organa, conversion Into mono- 
carbonate, L 234. 

— imiiortanoe of, In notritloD. i. 67. 

Lime incruatatlon, and preservation of foeall 
plants, IL 612. 

In Ohaca^ 11.660 

In Codlaoeoi. ii 645. 

— — of Hydrophytes, 1. 61. 

roatrifltlve of tranaplntiOD, L 813. 

— oxalate of, L 42. 

— protective Inornataiion over abeuriilion- 
cells In Boxlftmm Aizoon, Jto., I. 234 

— protective looruatutiona on leaves, 1. 235 
Limestone, oorroriou by plants, L 268. 

— hnmuB on, 11. 499. 

— limits of vegetation, vertloaL 1 627. 
Llmnanthemum. habit, 1. 666. 

— protective Isolation by water, 11. 234. 
IJmnobium moUe, habitat, as mud-ooUeotor. 

1 267. 

LiiuoBellaaquatlca,aiib.aqueouBfertillutlon, 
h 391. 

Linarla, nativailon, ii. 211 

— and mode of entrance of inacota, 11. 210. 

— axillary buds, li 29. 

— olelatogamy, 11 393. 

— honey conoeahnent, II. 180. 

— Insect platform, IL 228. 

— reaulta of varloua onwaiuga, 11 660. 

— ihelterlng of pollen,^. 110. 

— storing of honey, U. 172. 

— variability of floral colour, 11. 660. 

Linarla alpina. flower, U. 180 

Linarla cyuibalaria, fading of flowers, 1. 748. 

— — flowering and acoding, 1. 63 
Linarla geniatlfolla, ii. 660. 

Llnaria Uttoralia and L. minor, bebaviour to 
own and foreign pollrn, IL 407 
Llnaria Mocedonica, capsule In dry and wet 
weather, IL 448 

Llnaria pallida, radical buda, U. 88. 
llnaria striata and Unaria vulgaris, estab- 
lished hybrid of, ii 591. 

Llnaria striota, established hybrid, il. 691. 
Llnaria vulgaris, and animal^ 1. 4^. 

buds on bypoootyl, U. 98. 

radical buda, IL 28. 

LIndley, U. 663. 

LlndBayat protection of sporangia, 11. IS 

Ling; Bee Calluna vulf/aria. 

lAnnmiL boTealls, oosa-fertUixatlon in, 11. 301. 

flower, il. 236. 

scent, U. 201. 

sticky braota, 11. 890. 

Llnnnua and hermaphrodite flowera, IL 300. 

— definition of a sp^ea, ii. 484 

— floral clock, IL 916. 

— on varieUea. in Phtloaophla Botanioa, il. 

514. 

-(1707-1778), revoluUoniiea the study of 
botany,! 6. 

— system of olaarifloation, L 6; 11. 60L 

system and Ooethe, U. 287. 

doases 11, 12, 17. 21, 11. 293. 

classes IS. 14, 16. 16. 18, 20, IL 292. 

— — lint ten class, li. 289. 

table of olneaea, U. 288. 

Unum, heteroetylism, IL 699. 

— seed cement, L 616. 

Idnum cathartiouni, opening and doeing, U. 
224 

Idnum grandiflorum, withering of ooroUa 
and pollination, U. 286. 

Llnum perame, opening of flower, 11. 218. 
Linum tennlfoliom, recurrent opening, 11. 
213. 


Unum uattaMaalmnm, duster-gaUaun, IL 647. 

nan-wlaptabllity, 1. 394 

Linum TlBooBum, duration of flowering, IL 
213. 

guides to honey, 11. 849. 

Liqnidambar, luatlUate flower, monada, iL 
293. 

— atamlnatS flower, monoeda, 11. 298. 
Llquorloa. Bee CnyeyrrhUa. 

Luiodendron, foaaU, 1. 634 

— proteotion of poU^ 11. 191 
Linodeiidron tullpifera, leaf -unfolding, I. 

352. 

poUen-gralna, 11. 09. 

proteotive atomies, L 626. 

BliDulea. i. 351. 

Llatera. Inaeot-vlsitorB. 11. 256. 
-labeUum.lL281 

Liaten ovata, aHuremant of inaocta, 11. 206. 
Lithium ill planVu L 64 
Uthqphytea, 1. IV. 

— absorption of aarbonlo add. i. 367. 

— duBt-eatohen, 1 82. 

— heat realstanoe, i. 651 

— rapid water aarrender, I. 656. 

— Bourne of food salts, L 79. 

— what indude, i. 66. 

— whence obtain animonla, i. 04 

— whonoa obtabi carbonic add, I. 61. 
Lithospermum, protogynous, 11. 311 
Utliospermnm arvense, autogamy, ii. 338. 

protogynous, ii 310. 

Uthospermum purpurao-omrulenm, stolons, 

1.663. 

Utbothamnom, lime deposition and redo- 
tanev, 1 424 

Uthothamnla, as marine llma^conmulatora 
1. 261. 

UttoreUa laouatris, offdioots, IL 466. 

resemblance to Isdttes iaouatrii, iL 717. 

Uvenrorta. See Hepaitaa. 

Llvia Juucorum, galls on Junoni, 11. 647. 
LiEsrd Orchis. Bee OrtMa Mrelna. 
Losaaoem, stinging hairs, i. 441. 

Lobdia Itortmanni, rasemblanoe to IsoOtes 
laonstrla, il. 717. 

Lobelia qflendena, scarlet flower, 11. 196. 
Lobeliacem, 11. 767. 

Lobularla nummularia, antogamy, 11. 339, 
Lobularla nummularlmfolia, flowera and 
young fruits, 11. 184. 

Locust-bean, fruit of Ceratonla Biliqua, II. 
634 

Lodionle, of GramlneB, 11. 744 
Lodoioea Bediellanim, fraitt 11. 482, 740. 
Loew, E.. BlUienUologladie Floristik. IL 
399. 

Loganlooem, ii 771. 

Loisdeuria, geographiool distribution, L 302 

— rolled leaves, i. 802. 

Loiseleuria. See also AanlM procumbeiM. 
Lonioera and Hawk-motb% IL 207. 

— and insect vidts, 11. 224 

— oymo, 1 734 
-neotarieB,il.in.l78 

— opening of flower, il. 212 

— poUen-grain, ii. 100. 

— twining Item, L 681. 

— twisting of interaodei, 1. 417. 

Lonioera alplgena, floww-openlng constant, 

1 659. 

nectary, IL 178 

pollen depodtion, IL 278. 

Lonioera oaprifoliom, dextrorse twining, t. 
685. 

nootnrnal petfumOb 11. 204 

— — opening of flowar, IL 211. 

— — loent, 11. 201. 

scent and BpMnx Oonvolvull, 11. 204 

twining, 1. 689. 

Lonioera cilioea, example of non-pandtio 
oraapar, L 160. 

Lonioera emralao, cyme, L 744 

reserva-budo, fl. 82 . 

Lonloexa Etrnioa, flower, il. 22T. 

nootornol perfume, II. 206. 

Lonioera fragiantlaslma^ rosarve-bnda, 11. 84 
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lioiiIaM»cmte,iL177. 

Lonloem Impleai^il. 177. 

Loniom nigm, bonsf proteoUoB, U. 239. 
lADioen Peridginniuiii, Mtogunjr, 11. S77. 

noetnnud peifiuuk IL 208. 

tfrluing. 1. 689. 

lADloan Zyloiteain, pollen depoeltlon, IL 
27& 

LopeslAk hemmerepparatiu, 11. 263. 

Lopeila ocnronata, etamen, IL 263. 
Lbpesianwemooek itemeii, U. 263. 
Lophopfagtuiii, ocdourlng ^ Infloraacenoeb L 
196. 

— deeorlption. 1. 194. 

Lopboplijtum Leandrl, mpentltione about 
tubem, 1. 196. 

Lopbophytum uilraUlo, Bracil. 1, 190. 

tuben, natlTH name. L 196. 

quack use of, fta, 1. 196. 

Lonmthaceai, 11. 7M. 

— edf-pansltlem compared to grafting, 1. 

913. 

Lonothua, and callus sboots, 11. 30. 

— green ootyledoni, 1. 622. 

— root, mode of growtli, food-absorption, 1. 

212 . 

Loraiitbus buglfolius, parasltio on L. tetran* 
drua, OblU, L 213. 

Loranthus Buropnua, attachment to boat, 1. 
209. 

Lorauthus Mutlali, floweta, I. 213. 

Lotus, bebavlour to own and foreign pollen, 
U.407. 

— Indian, 11. 776. 

— Inaeot reception, 11. 228. 

— leaf, diurnal positions, 1. 834. 

— moTements of cotyledons, L 632. 

Lotus oomloulatua and bnd-gslla of Oeoldo- 
mylalioti, 11. 644. 

^ — flower and pollen-pumping apparatus, 
11.261. 

— Infloresocnue. 11. 261. 

pods. 11. 431. 

— tubercles on root-flbres, 11. 621. 

Lotus Lily. Bee Nelvmbittm apeeiomm. 
Lousewort. Bee Pedtealoris. 

Lowlands, of North and Baltic Boas, plants 
with rolled leaves on, L 304. 

Lozosoma, stomata, 11. 706. 

Luminosity, advantage to Fungi, 1. 601 

— cause of. In protonema of Sohlatostega, L 

386. 

— In plants, 1. 602 

— of Qlow-worm, i. 386. 

— of mycelium, 1. 386. 

— of Sea-woods, 1. 388. 

Luminous Moss. Bee SMatoattga osimm- 

(fflfffd. 

Lunaria redivivo, ased-dlspersai, ii. 862. 
Lungwort. Bee Pvlmonarta ofiieinaha. 
Lupinus, pcdlen expulsion, li. 260. 

Luplnna varlabllis, tubercles on root-fibres, 
11. 621. 

Luzulo, u. 730 

Lusiila uivea, protogynous, 11. 311. 

Luxula vemaJls, pollen tetrads, ii. 97. 
Lychnis alplna, autogamy, 11. 356. 
lychnis dluma, capsules in dry and wet 
weather, 11. 448. 

distribution of sexes, ii 300. 

duration of flowering, ii 213. 

imperfect flowers, ii 295. 

lychnis floe-Jovla, artifluiully induced droop- 
ing, iL 123. 

Lyclinls Viscaria, distribution of sexes, 11. 
298. 

elevation and coloration, IL 611. 

gall-mites and flower metamoiphosis, 

li.648. 

Illumination and growth, 11. 608. 

Influenoe of gall-mltes, IL 650. 

sonroa of name, 11. 235. 

Lf dum, corolla and autogamy, 11. 366. 

— honey proteotUA, 11. 239. 

— weaving stem, L 672. 

I^rdum barbarupi, corolla and autogamy, 11. 


Lyoogala Eiddendzon, odour, 1. 32. 

fructlflcatlon. U. 618. 

— — gporangla, IL 49L 
Lyoop^on, itmcture, L 689. 

Lyooperdon cmlatam, respiratory heati L 

496. 

Lyooperdon oonstellatum, IL 690. 
Lyooperdon giganteum, IL 690. 
Lyccqtodlaoesu, as nprophytes, 1. 100. 

— root-tondiils. 1. 691 

— etruoture, IL 476. 

Lyoopodiales, IL 716. 

— description, IL 718. 

— eporophyte cbaraoters, 11. 704. 
lyoopodlum, alumina In, 1. 68. 

— bulbils dispemed by wind, U. 817. 

— life-history, U. 714. 

— phyllotaxls, L 402. 

— protballlum, IL 477. 
loroopodium aJ^um, babitat, 1. 112. 
Lyoopodlum ennotinum, prothoUlum and 

young plant, IL 716. 

ahootaiL476. 

lyoopodlum oemuum, prothallium, 11. 714. 
Lyoopodlum olavatum, leaf wlthsporaugium, 
1L716. 

epora, ii. 716. 

lyoopodlum inuiidatum, difficulty of oultlva- 
tion, L 113. 

lyoopodlum Selago, Poltoosoio, 11. 612. 

plant with budrlike off-shoota, IL 460. 

lyoopods. See Lycopodiocrts. 
lygodlnm, protection of sporangia, 11. 13. 

— sporangia, 11. 709. 

lysimachla elliata, inoteotlon of pollen, li. 
118. 

Lysimachia nemorum, autogamy, 11. 841. 
Lysimachia nummularia, and Phylloblum 
dlmorpbum, 11. 638. 

beterogamy, advantageous, 11. 676. 

atolouB, 1. 663. 

lysimachia thyraillura, geitonogamy, IL 326 
ovarian juicy warts, IL 17U. 

— — protection of stomata from moisture, 

1.294. 

Iythrales,U 784. 

lythrum Bolicoria, heterostyly, IL 303. 

heterostyly and fertilisation, iL 405i 


M. 


Macaw Tree. Bee A erocomfa aelmearpa, 
Mace, of Nutmeg, ii. 425. 

Macfarlonc and Oytlsus AdamL iL 571. 
Madura aurantlaua, radical shoots, 11. 27. 
Mocrocyatis, size, iL 698. 

— tholluB diflerentiatiuD, 11. 668 
Macrocystls pynfpra, geographical rauge, L 

388. 

size, 1. 388. 

Maoropodous embryo, IL 738. 
Mocrosporangia of IsoOtes, II. 717. 

— of MarsUia U. 711. 

— of FUulorla, h. 71L 

— of Solvinla 11.711. 

— of Belaginella, li 715. 

Macrospore, of Azolla li. 711. 

— of Ifydropteridos. ii. 710. 

— of Pteridophyta ii 704. 

— of Belaginella U. 477 
Maorozamia Australia IL 720. 

Madder. See Nabia. 

Magnesium, In ash of planta L 66. 
Magnesium chloride, in salt incrustatlona L 

836. 

In sap of succnlenta L 329 

Magnedum sulphate. In salt incrustations of 
loaves, L 236. 

Magnolia insects and pollen, ii. 244. 

— stipnlaB, 1. 351. 

Magnolia OampbelUi, Sikkim, size of flowers, 
IL 186 

Magnolia obovata abode for Bcetlea U. 163. 
Magnolia Ynlan, scent, IL 203. 

Magnollacesa, anther, IL 90. 


Mahaleh. Boo Pnmiw MakaM. 
Mahogany-trea Bee Acfetsnfo JiMogeaC 
Mahonia anthooyai^ L 481 

— nrotaotlon of sollon. iL no 
Maianthemnm bUdUam, venation, 1. 683. 
Maize. BeefdiJraii. 

Malaehlum aqadloam. autogamy, IL 338. 
Molaxls monophylloa eplphylloui buda IL 4 Sl 
M alaria paludoia brood-body and oiW u. 
81 

buds on leavea U. 41. 

Maloolmia Afrioana, guides to honey, U. 2481 
Malodmla morltlma flower, it 249. 
Maie-fem. Bee Aspidivni Ff UaHnaa • 

Malle aold,-L 463. 

in Nepenthes pltoher, L 135. 

Malplghiacen, ddstngamy in, il. 393. 

Malt, nature of, 1. 497. 

Malva dehlsoence of pollen-saca li. 92. 

— hybridism In, U. 681 

— Bohisooarp, 11. 430. 

Malva borealla autogamy, IL 868. 

Malva rotundlfoUa autogamy, II. 366. 

pollen-graina il. 99. 

Malvaoem, autogamy in, il. 352. 

— oourie of poUen-tnbes, ii. 410. 

— inseot platform, li 230. 

— pollen-graina 11. *100. 

— ptotandroua IL 312. 

— stlgmatdo surface in, 11. 281. 

— stomatsl protective haira i. 292. 

Malvalea li. 776. 

Mammlllaria, autogamy, ii. 347. 

— eroas-fertilization, li. 301. 

— nectary conoealment, il. 181. 

— offshoots dimersed by animals, il. 829. 

— protection orpoUen, il. 113. 

Mammillaiia glochidiata flower, li 174 

— — withering of corolla and pollination, ii. 

286. 

Mammlllaria poctinata whole plant, ii 787 
Mammoth Tree. See Sequoia gt^anlea. 
Man, protection of plants, i. 431. 
Mandrogora, crosB-fertilizatiini, ii. 306. 

— pollen deposition, il. 278. 

— scent, ii. 202. 

Mandragora (Atmpa) offloinalia leaves and 
ram conduction, i. 95. 

Mandragora vemolis, protection of pollen, 
h 128 

stages in blossomiiig, il. 279. 

IMiiiigauose, in plants, i 68 
Mangrove. Bee Rhtzajtlui/ra. 
Mangrove-forest, ii. 891. 

Mangrovea columnar roots, 1. 769. 

— elevation hy roots, i 771 

— no root-cap In marsb-inbabitlng, 1. 164 
Manna, a Lichen, ii. 810 

Mannite, alluring, i. 461. 

— from sugar, i 

Maiitisia saltatorla, flower, il 736. 
Mantle-galls, il. 628. 

Manubrium of Ohara ftagiUs, li. 660 
Manure, applleatluii of artifloiol, i. 75 
— of Botiferabeueflcbil to certain Liverwoi ts, 
1.265. 

Maple. Bee ./I err. 

— ^d. See A eer rubrum. 

Maranta, venation, 1. 634. 

— yields arrow-root, li. 736 
Marontaoeio, floral oharacten, li. 736. 
Marasmiiu, sole habitat of certain spedes, 

1 118. 

Marasmins tenerriinus, il. 21, 686. 
Maiattiacen, abundance of Palnozoio forms,, 
U.709. 

— cbaraoterlsUcs, li. 709. 

Maregravira appearance on trunka !• 108. 

— vegetative propagation, IL 800. 

Marugravia umbellata, transitional baUt, L 

7oa 

MamhinMa, absorptlon-odla L 86. 

— offshoots dispersed by rain, ii. 809. 
Mozehantla polymorpha, alrehamber suA 

stomate-Uke pore, IL 697. 

— — f-hallWIa, 11. 23. 

transpiring celia 1. 878. 
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Huvhuittaoen, dMOriptlon, 11. 6B7. 

XwiM TCfMAtioa, Ihnlti, L 3S7. 

Mttjoniii, wwls and haat. 1. 6BB. 

IfaRubinm. diatritiutloii of Mxea, 11. SBa 
-halrlneH,L317. 

-byMdi,iLBBB. 

HannUnm remotnm, MaAidd. U. 863. 885. 
SiKrubiam vulgaro, hooked fruit. 11. 873. 
Manh Andromeda. Bea Andromeda jxAi- 
/oUa. 

Manh OlnqiiefoU. Bm Comanm palmMre. 
Manh Onne'e*hUl. Bee deranivm paliutre. 
Mairii gae, i. 458. 

Manh-plante, adaptation to envlionment, 1. 
485. 

floating oontrivanoea, 1. C38b 

tood-abaorptlon, L 75. 

roote, 1. 788. 

M anil l a, leavee and eporocarps, IL 711. 
Manilla Qnadrlfolla, 1L710. 

leaf'movemente, 1. 

Btomato. 1. 388. 

Martagon Uljr. Bee XtZium Martayoii. 
Mortynia, cloelng of etigma, li. 281. 
MaadeTallla, IL 788. 

Mostio Tree. Bee JNttaeia LerUiteui. 
Maatlahonemn. fllamenta. L 686. 

— aymUotlo nature and habitat, 1. 848. 
Maternal atook, in hybridisation. 11. 687. 
Mat-gnaa Bee Nardm strifta. 

Matrioaria, geltonognmy. il. 323. 

Matricaria ohamomilla. pericarp niucilaKt*. 
i. 616. 

pollination and rachia 1. 740 

Matter, decaying. In relation to life. 1. 104. 

-- llTlng. hypotheeee of formation, li. 697. 
Matthlola annua. nectarlH^ ii. 174. 

poaelble cause of doubling, ii. 664. 

^.Boent, ii. 301. 

Matthlola Ucomls. fruit prutoction. il. 442. I 
Matthlola Inoana, poeeiblo uauM of doubling. 
11.661 

BCatihlolp triouapidata. fruit protootion, ii. 
442,445. 

Matthlola varia. econt, li 201. 

May. “EuimaniiHr", i, 631 
~ ^ of teniporaturo in. 1. 639. 

May Lily Seo Jfaianthemuia bi/oUum. 
Meadow-graae. Beo Poa. 

Meadow-mee. Bee Thalietrum. 
Meadow-eaffmn. Bee Colohicum autnmnale. 
Meadows of Oentral Alps and herbage, i. 451. 
Meobanioal oeilii, nature of, 1. 726. 
Mechanical obangoe oflected by plants in Uio 
ground, i. 265. 

Mechanical force, of growing organs, i. 614. 
of roots, ii. 816 

Mechanical tiasuo, distribution of. i. 729, 
730, 731. 

Mechanism, transilinii from water absorbing 
to prey absorbing, i. 157. 

Meohanlema for conveyanue, general con- 
siderations, i. 467. 

— for protection against unwelcome guests, 

11.232. 

— of remoTBl, sorts of, i. 468. 

— strengthening, i. 474. 

Medeola aaparagoideB, extra-axillary buds, 
U.28. 

Medlcago, explosiTo flowers, il. 267. 

— hybrid flower colour, ii. 8M. 

— lo4 diurnal positions, i. 531 
Medlcago agmstiB. booked friiit, IL 873. 
Medioago falcata and M. satlra, colour of 

flowers and hybrid, ii. 567. 

and M. Batlra, hybrid, increased for- 
tuity of, ii. 679. 

Medioago media, hybrid, colour of flowers, 
11.667. 

hyMd, Inorease of fertility, il. 679. 

Bfedlo^ radiata. hooked fruit, ii. 873. 
Medioago sontellata, wind dispersal, il. 848. 
MedltenaneaD flora, species with Tamish- 
like coating on leareo. i. 318. 

~ plants with evergreen rolled leaves, 1. 306. 

— Thistles, 1. 438. 

MedlnUla, stamen, 11. 91. 

YOL. 11. 


Medlar. Bee Mespiliu dkrmaaiea. 

MeduU^ 1. 489. 

Medulla^ rays, 1. 468 
-sheath. 1.469. 

Megacarpva laoiiiiata, seed-dlspenol, 11. 
888. 

Megagamete, of Ohlamydomonas. formation 
of, IL 630. 

— of Phylloblum. 11.638. 

Melaleuca, Iwniiaphrodite, il. 296. 

— Inflotesconoe, i 738 
-sUky bark, 1.720. 

— unprotected pollen, 11. 107. 

— vertical leaf-blades, L 336. 

Melampsora Okeppertiana and Vacelnium 

ViUs-ldna, 11. 625 

Melampsora populina, on Pupulus leaves, L 
266 

Melampyrum. parasitic, seedling, 1. 176. 

— protection of pollen from wet, li 110. 
Melampyrum arveiise, oolour-contrast in 

flower, li. 191. 

Melampyrum cristatum, luaot colour, and 
locality, li 194. 

Melampyrum grandiflorum, oolonr-oontrost 
In flower, li 191 

Melampyrum neinorusum, colour-eontrasl in 
flower, ii. 191. 

Melampyrum pratense, autogamy, ii 263. 
Melampyrum sylvatirnm, autogamy, ii 377. 
Molaniom, tnbe of Violaceo). II. 386 
Melanoxylon declpiens. phyllndo, i. 336 
Melastoma Malabathncuin, 11. 783. 
Melastomooew, expliMive flowers, ii 267, 

— pollen-Bprinklingln.il 274 
-soft bast, 1.469 

— uniformity of voi-ation, i 635. 
Melastomales, ii 783. 

Meiiantbus, wlour of floral secretion, U. 171 

— scent, ii. 200. 

— storing of honey, li. 172. 

— Bun-birds and iiollen, ii 247. 

— waxy coating, it 237 
Meliuiitlius inajor, flower, ii 227. 

flower and Sun-lnrds, ii. 226. 

Melico, polhnatton, li 142. 

Melica altlssimo, archeil leaf, i 429. 

dichogamy, ii 312 

socd-dispersal, li 854. 

McUca Balaiisw, phinntl glumes, ii 868 
Meliograss See Mehra 
Meligetlies nnieiis, sbelteriug in (Tompositie, 
li 163 

Melilotus, insects auil keel-nioTcmoiits, li. 
252 

— leaf, diuniol positions, i 534 
Mt'llol^ tropical MiMow, h 677. 

Melissa nfllciiialiB, stanion, li 91. 

Mvlittis, cotyledons, i 608 

— variability of floral colour, li 569. 
Melliferous flowers, protection of nectar, ii. 

128. 

Melooactns, and Wild Asses, i. 447. 

— Hpines, i. 446 
Melon and cold, i 645 

— seeds and heat, i 655. 

Melon-pumpkin. Bee CueuriiUa maxima. 
Members, protected by spines, i 433. 
Membrunous bark. i. 720. 

— scales, of Foms, L 365. 

Menispormacoie, leaf-stalk bundles, 1 649. 

— Uane-like, 1. 670. 

Monisiicrmuiu Carollniunuro, leaf-stalk 
bundles, i 649. 

— - stem, i. 364. 

Mentha, distribution of sexes, ii. 298. 

— hybrids, numerous, ii. 588. 

Mentha alplgena, forms rings, il 793. 
Mentha sylvestns, spikes and radiation, i 630 
Monyanthes, autogamy, ii. 396 

— dehiscence of pollen-sacs, ii. 93. 
Menyanthes trifoliata, creeping stem, i. 662. 
heterostyly, ii. 302. 

protogynous, ii. 310, 311. 

weather and self- and aross-poUination, 

ii 391 

Mensiosia, poUen tetrads, U 97. 


Merourialls, dlcscious, II. 300. 

Mercurialis annuo, partbenogenesis, ii. 465. 
Mereurialls perennis, downward pull of 
roots, i. 767. 

nilxlngotpollen.il 403. 

Merioorp, nstuie of, IL 430. 

— of Erqdiimi, hygrometor, 11. 619. 
Merismopedio, habitat, li. 621 
Meristem, diversity of inrodiicls, i. 583. 

— nature and activity, i. 582. 

Mertenslo, autogamy, II. 806. 

— heterostyly, II. 302. 

— protection of poUen, ii. 118. 

Mertensia inoritlma, Arctic, absence of 

hairs, I. 310. 

Mertensia Bibirioo, floral change of odour, 
iL 101. 

MeniJins lacrymaiis, 1. 263 

hyiuenium, fta, IL 688. 

mode of growth, li. 790. 

Mesembiyautbsniiim. pruttilinn of pollen, 
II. 113. 

Mesemliryanthemum onniium, seed-dlsiier- 
sal, U. 845 

Mesembryanthemum Oandolleanuia, seed- 
dispersai, ii. 845. 

Mesembryatilbemum ctystullmuin, colour- 
contrast of flower, li. 189 

resistance to drungiii, i 329. 

Memuibiyanthemum foliusitm, ofiueous tis- 
sue, 1. 328. 

MoBocarpuH. chloropliyll plate, I. 373. 

— coujugatlon, a. 668 

Mosomycctes, distinctive charaotors, li. 671 
Mrsophyll, transpiring leaf-t Issue, i. 27A 
MutalMiIlsm, nature of, I. 465 

— variety and constancy of products, I. 491. 
Metamorphosis, and division of lalstiir, i. 894. 

— doctrino of, gives origin to scleutlflo study 

of development, 1. 13. 

— Goethe’s explanation, i. 10, 

— of flowers, duo to gall-mites, II. 548. 

— of leaf, contractions and expausioDS, i. 12. 

— views of Llnnean school, i. 9. 

Meteoric dust, nature of, i. 80 
Mutrnsideros, coloured stamen-fliiiiiionts, IL 

183. 

— inUorescenoc, i. 738. 

— unprotected ikiUcii, ii 107. 

— venation, i 030. 

Metzgerla, apicul-i-ull, 1 578 
Mourn, geitcinuKuiiiy, ii. 324. 

Meuni Mutr-llnui, bennaphroditc and pseudo- 
henuaptirndile male flowers, ii. 296, 
scent, ii. 202 

Mexican CeiUr. See Taxodiunt JUcArfeanttm. 
Mexico, halriiiuiw of plants, i 317 

— high plaiuB, Cacti, i. 327. 

— spiny plants, i 438 
Me/oreon See Daphne Mfzereum. 

Miasmas, cause of, i. 6U6. 

Mica, dffllcult to decompose, i 83 
Mlcellm, groups of molocules, i 57. 

— of celliiloHt , in cell-plate, i 581 
Microsterias inorso, ii 492, 665 
Micraslerlas papilliferu, li. 492, 655 
Micrococcus acoti, fermentation, il 823. 
Micrococcus diphtheriouB, disease germ of 

diphtheria, i. 163. 

Micrococcus prodiglosiiB. il. 624. 

"biood-portent”, li 623. 

Microcystis ichthylobu, home of, 1. 105. 
Microgamete, of Uhlamydomonos, li 630. 

— of FhyUobium, il. 638. 

Micromelia Kerneri, probaUe hybrid, li. 692. 
Micromeria nervosa, plumed frult^ li. 857. 
Micropus, distribution of sexes, ii. 297. 
Micropylar onrunolSi li. 426 
~ soar, ii. 425. 

Micropyle, of ovule, iL 81. 

and pollen-tulto, ii. 410. 

— position ill Ablotinen, ii. 438 

— position In Oupressinem, ii. 439. 
Microscope, effect on study of boUny, i. 7. 

— first diseoveriss, 1. 21. 

— limits of mognlfloatlon, i. 671. 
Miorosomata, m cell division, i. 891. 

m 
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MlaraioiMte In IlesmMlea, I. SB. 

— of protmdMni, 1. 33b U9. 

MIoioipoimiiln. of Awilln. 11. 71L 
~ of Hydroptwldn, IL 710. 
-oflKilltai,lL717. 

— of Muillln, 11.711. 

-afFllttlMfn,lL7a 

— of Ptorldoi^tai, 11. 704. 

~ of Bhliooupm and BolaglnelleB, 11. 00. 

— ofBelaglnelln,U.477. 

— of Bolaginalla. germination, 11. TIB. 
Mlonwporee of AaoUa, U. 711. 

ICldgei In Axlitolootila Olematltla flower, II. 
206. 

Midrib tendril, L 003. 

•• MUehdltlb", Oennan name for Euphtaeia. 
1.170. 

Mildew, hypbei of. 1.165. 

BUldewa. Bee Eiytiphea. 

MUfoU. Bee.doAiKea. 

MUlnm effiuuni, arched leaf, 1 420. 

101k, effect of Flngoloula feiment on, 1. 143. 
-of Almonds, L 468. 

— souring, 1. 806 

“MUk-tblef ", name: for Euphrsala, 1. 170. 
MlUet. SeePaatoim. 

-starah,!. 459. 

MUtoula stellate, trait, tt. 73. 

Mimosa, mdvtnl. L 308. 

Mimosa hlepldttla, fruit protection, U. 443. 
Mimosa Llndhelmerl, leaf, dag and night 
positions. 1. 533. 

Mimosa polyeatpo, fruit proteotloo, II. 443. 
Mimosa pudloa, d^ and night positions, 1. 
537. 

fruit proteotion, II. 443. 

— — liberation of ootyledons, I. 613. 

Mimosa sonritlra, and rain, 1. 637. 

Mlmoseeib BnuUlan, spines, 1 444, 

— leaf movements, I. ^ 339. 

— movements of ootyledons, 1. 633. 

— poUen^acB, 11. 00. 

— position of stomata on leaves, 1. 381. 

— sensitiveness, 1. 636. 

Mimulus, dehiscence of pollen-sacs, 11. 93. 

— movements of ootyle^ns, i. 632. 

Mimulus luteus, olosiug of stigma, 11. 281. 

flower and pollination. 11. 280. 

Mimulus mosubatus, pollen-graius, IL 98. 
Mineral oonstltueiits of soil, solution, dis- 
placement, aoRumulation of, t 267. 

— salts, rOle of. 1.610. 

Mineralization, by Booterio, simple Illustra- 
tive experiment, 1. 266 
Minerals, retention by humus, 11. 499 
Mlrabllla, movements of cotyledons, 1. 633. 
MlrabUls Jalapa, autogamy. 11. 367. « 

_ _ opening of flower, 11. 212. ^ 

pollen-groins, li. Wl. 

prulogyuous, 11. 310. 

stamen, 11. 87. * 

MirablUe longlfloro, flower and vlsitorB, 11. 
236. 

opening and closing, 11. 213. 

pollen-grains, il. 97. 

MlBdhooooous, Ufe-oyole, 11. 630. 

Mistletoe, the European. Bee Fifouni album 
Mnlum, phyllotaxi^ 1. 408. 

Mock Orange. Bea Phitadelphu$. 

Mohl, applies term protoplasm, I. 26. 
Moisture, seed protection against, 11. 447. 
Moleonles, onangement of. 1. 667. 

— foraes effecting union of, 1. 68 

— groups of atoms, 1, 67. 

— of albumen, L 467. 
size, 1. 571. 

Mollnla ooerulea, meohanloal tissue ottange- 
ment, 1. 730. 

MBlIar, observations on Oora, 11. 696. 
MoUnsos, on Mangrove roots, L 786. 
Monandi^ floral oliancteristlcs, 11. 7B6. 
Mooaida flstulosa, colour and bees, IL 196. 

sead-dlspcmfL 11. 841. 

Monkmr Blower. Bee JftfmaliM. 
Moniny-ladder. Bee OoulotreftM. 
Mbnooblamydsa), II. 617. 

— desoriptlon, IL 748. 


Mbnodhlamydam, of Bentham and Hooker, 
11.604. 

-ofDeOaaidoIle,U.603. 

Monoootyledonas, dlstlnoUve obaraoteri, IL 
738. 

Monoootyledonei. of de Jueileu, 11. 602. 
Monocotyledons, of Bentham and Hooker, 
number of orders, 11. 604. 

Monoeoloua plant, type, IL 298. 

MonoBoloni plants and hybridization, IL 310. 

— — protogynoua, IL 313. 

Monoeplgyiue, of de Jusileo, il. 602. 
Monoperigyna, of de Joesieu, 11. 602. 
Monopetalaa, floral oharooterlstloe, 11. 748. 

— of de Jueeieu, IL 603. 

Monoetroraa, thallus, IL 648. 

Monotropa, anthooyanin, L 483. 

— colour and eurroundlnge, 11. 196. 

— embryo, 1 696. 

— embiyo-sao, 11. 417. 

— honey protection, IL 341. 

— llfe-bletory, 11. 263. 

— neotariea, U. 178. 

— poUen-eaca, U. 89. 

Monotropaoesa, 11. 768. 

Monatera egregia, Braril, leaf, L 413. 
Monetereu, climbing habit, 11. 746. 
Monstrous flowere, 11. SO. 

Mont Ulana, Insolation, 1. 626. 

Montbretia, equitaut leaves, 1. 336. 

Mbntia fontano, weather and autogamy, IL 
391. 

Moonwort. Bee Botryehium. 

Moor-grees, Thin-leaved. Boe Sulerta (emti- 
/oHa. 

Morecem, U. 768. 

Morohell^ aeci and aieoepores, IL 19. 

— stnioturo, L 689. 

Morchella esoulonta, IL 19, 683. 

reoeptade, 11. 683. 

MoreL See Mordulla uculenta. 

Moriua, autogamy, 11. 352. 

Morina Perelco, autogamy, 11. 363. 

behaviour of flowors after fertUlation, 

il. 222. 

flower and autogamy, il. SOL 

pollen-grains, 11. 98. 

pollinated st^o, ii. 35L 

time open, IL 213. 

Morphine, 1. 4(i3. 

Morphology, oomparatlvo, oim of, 1. 16. 
Mortlorelleo), distinctive ohoroct^ il. 674. 
Morus, oollootive frmt, IL 436. 

— diadiarge of imllen, h. 94. 

-fruit, 11.433. 

— persistent perianth, U 760. 

— pollmatioii, U. 133. 

Morus nigra, normal and sucker leaves, il. 61.6. 

notched leaves, 1. 413. 

Mosaics, of loaves, 1 410 
Moacbalel. See Adoxa MoachattUima. 

Moa, analogy of protonoma with pro-embryo 
of Ohara, 11. 060. 

— germinating spore, il 477. 

Moss Campion. See SUenc araults. 
Moss-capsule, structure, IL 702. 

Moss cushions, favourable site for germina- 
tion of seeds, L 266. 

Moss-leaves, folding of, L 346. 

Moss-plant, 11. 477. 

Moas-protonemo, IL 70L 
and bud, U. 477. 

Mosses, abso^on of oarbonio ooid, 1. 62, 
368. 

— absorption of water, mechanism of absorp- 

tion, 1. 218 

— alternation of generations, 11. 477, 479. 

— apiool-oeU, 1. 670. 

— certain, give rise to a caloareous tufb In 

streams, L260. 

— climate and distribution, U. 467. 

— oorroding aotkm, slmllartotliatof Iddbens, 

L868 

— eplphytlo, 1. 77. 

formerly treated as parasites, L 188 

-fUtldlons, 1.118. 

— fartUlsatlon under water, IL 7L 


Mossei, formation of brood-bodies, U. 28 

— forming rings, IL 708 

— general deso^on, IL W. 

— habitat and gieenness, L 387. 

— hybrids among, IL 6^ 

— In oaaeadea, 1. 79. 

— leaf oharaoteii, iL 702. 

— Uthoidvtio early stages, i. 62. 

— not eaten by animals, L 432. 

I — origin of aporqphyte, 11. 658 

— partbenogenesis in, 11. 468 

— pressure exerted rblsolds, 1. 614. 

— propagation by tbalUdla on Elvend Knh, 

iL467. 

— rarely attacked by parssitla Fun^ 1. 168 

— reproductive organs, 11. 70L 
-aapropbytifl,L100, 108 

— sexual organs, 11. 478 

— spore-oapsules. il. 703 

— apore^UsperssL U. 813, 814. 

— qmrogonliim, 11. 478 

— various, 11. 700. 

Moth MuUeln. See Fer&ascufii Blattaria. 
Mother-plant, In hybridization, 11. 657. 
Mothz, night-flying, oharocterlztlcs of floral 
hosts, IL 226. 

Mougeotiaooce, oharaotorlatlas, IL 668. 
Moulds, and disease, 1. 607. 

— os agents in putrefaction, 1. 268 

— description, il. 677. 

— fermentative, 1. 605, 608 
-in amber. 11.614. 

— mode of attack, i. 163. 

Mountain Ash. Boe Sorbus Aueuparia. 
Mountain Pines, Tyrol, 1. 649 
Mouse-ear HawkWeed. Bee Eieraeium Bilo- 
Mflla. 

Movement, In relation to animals and plants, 
I 21. 

— of Diatoms, ii. 626. 

-ofBap,i.3G2 

Movements, autonomous, ii 221. 

— of Ohlamydomonss, and lighL ii. 629. 

— of dhlorophyll-grauulcB, 1 380. 

— of cotyleilons, i 520 ot seq. 

-ofDcsmids, 11.666 

— of flowers and loss of heat, 1. 630. 

and protection of pollen, IL 120. 

— of leaves, 1 532. 

— of plants and sunlight, 1 380. 

— of protoplasm and chlorophyll-granules, 

i 382. 

— of roots, 1. 772. 

— of style, 11. 277. 

— periodic, and growth, ii 220 

pundiiig nature, ii 221 

Mucilage, 1 312. 

— and fertilization, li. 68 

— from cellulose, 1. 458. 

— from Pingulcula glands, 1. 141. 

— water retention, 1. 329. 

Mucor, fermentative artion, I 608 

— self-pansltlBm, 11. 678 

Mucor Mucedo, life-history, ii. 673. 

sporangia and fruit-formation, II. 18 

Muoor racemoBUS, respiration and fermenta 
tlon. 1. 609. 

Muoor tenuis, oonjugatlng bmnohes, 11. 673 
Mucoroaem, ag|k»phytio and porasltle, II. 674. 
MuoorInL asexual and sexual reproduotlou, 
II. 481. 

— fertilization and frult-formotion, IL 53. 

— partbenogenesla In, li. 468 

Muonna prurieni, frult-proteotlon and dis- 
peruL il. 444. 

Mud, and preservation of fossil plants, 11. 612. 
Mulbony. Bue Jfortu and Brouaumetia. 
Mulgedlum, geltonogamy, IL 319. 

Mullein, Great Bee Farbaaemn TkaptUM. 
Mullelndiea, preparation ot, L 443. 

Mailer, Hermann, viowi on insect fertUlsep 
tlon In Alpe, il. 400. 

Mnltloellnler structures, fannatlon, L 678 
Musa, venation, 1. 638 
Musa paradlBiaca,U. 788 
Musa isplentum, 11. 738 
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IfuoudlM. diMMe of SUk-womu, L 188. 
iCoKUl, neuter flowen. il. M8. 

Moiearl oomaeam, iMeme, 11. 184. 

MuHiri naenuNnim, liulbe, IL 796. 

MommI tenulfoUa. iterlle flowen, U. 187. 
MomL SeeJToMM. 

MuidneB. urabegonlum, IL 61 
-ffertillaUon. 11. 6B. 

— iporoflenoni geoentlon, il. 16. 

— 9oroBonlB, ipore-formetion, la, 11. 16. 
Muehtoom, baildle, 11. SO. 

— foroe of vrowth, I. 611 
Mnabroom-epawn. e myoellnm, 1. lOOi 
Muik Ordili. Bee Herminium Monorehii. 
MutlUtlon, effect on floral region, IL 517. 

— Inflnenoe on idanti, 11. 511 
Mntlela deoumua, tendrlla, 1. 602. 

Mutliia haatata, tendrlla. 1. 602. 

Mutlala eubapinoaa, tendrlla, 1. 602. 

Myoella, effecta not alwaya rlalble externally, 

la, i. 166. 

fermentatlTO action, L 608. 

— foaall remalna, 11. 611 

— In aalt-nilne, L 101. 

— In wooden jripea, i. 117. 

— Inminoafty, L 386, 502. 

— mode of growth, 11. TOO. 

— reticular, 1. 686. 

Mycelial mantle of Popnlua and Fagua roota, 
1.260. 

Myoetoaoa. Bee MyxomyeettB. 

Myooidea, life-ayde. 11. 663. 

Myooidea paraeitioa, hoita, IL 063. 
Myooldeacem, reproductive bodiea, IL 653. 
Myoomyoetea, diatinctive uharactera, 11. 676. 
Myoorhlxa Fungua of Piiiua, 11. 678. 

Myooala, nature of, 11. 678. 

Mycropyle, of ovule, 1. 6i4. 

Myoporacen, 11. 771. 

Myoaotia, ooloar-contraat in flower, II. 100. 

— ootyle^n brlatlea, 1. 623 

' galla of Bynohltriuiu, li. 620. 

— heteroatyly, 11. 302. 

— venation, 1. 630. 

Myoaotia alpeatria, pollen-graina, IL 97. 

acent, 11. 302. 

Myoaotia palnatTla, venation, 1. 631. 
Myoaotia aylvatica, autogamy, il. 378. 

i^-ereotlon of infloreaconce, L 744. 

Myoaurua mlnlniua, li. 773 

rveoptode and carpela, 11. 73. 

Myrlca, porogamio fortillzatiou, 11. 413. 
Myiiopbyllum, oa lime accumulator, i. 260. 

— moiiccdoua, 11. 297. 

— protogynoua, il 313. 

Myriophyllnm apicaliim, atem aoctlon, 1. 736. 
Myriatioa moachatit, aced and aril, il. 426. 
Myrlatloaces, aril in, 11. 425. 
Myrmocophiloua plants, 11. 233. 

Myrrbio, how protected, L 461. 

Myninacom, 11 770. 

Myrtaoen, 11. 781. 

— coloured bracts In, 11. 183. 

— coloured atamen-fllomruta In, 11 183 

— position of leaf-blades In many, 1. 336 

— uniformity of venation, 1. 636. 

— variety of foliage, IL 471. 

— venation, 1. 630. 

Myrtoles, Australian, Inflorescence, 1. 73a 
Myrtles, Australian, wax on leaves, fta, 1. 
292. 

Myrtua, stamlnol Insect platform, II. 230. 
Myxamoafaw, nature and behaviour, 11. 619. 
Myxomycet^ absence of cellulose, 1. 673. 

— animal afflnitiea, 11. 607. 

— ealdum oxalate crystala in, L 670. 

— description, 11. 618. 

— formative activity of protoplasm, 1. 572. 

— fossil, 11. 619. 

— nature of plasmodlum, L 886. 

— sporangia, li. 491. 

— ■tniotnre of external ooating, 1. 669. 
Myxua rlUs, gall on Ribas rubrum, 11, 681. 


N. 

Naiadaoeaa, 1. 41H. 

Naias, food^absorption, 1. 766 

— pollen and poUinaUmi, IL 106. 

— spiny leaves, L 438. 

Nardsios, IL 734. 

— autogamy, IL 332. 

— germination, 1. 604, 

-leaf twist, 1.429. 

— pollen-grains, U. 99. 

Narcissus JnndfoUus, autogamy, 11. 378. 
Narcissus poetlous, oolour-oontiostln flovrer, 
11. 190. 

debisoenoe of pollen-sacs, li. 98. 

flowers and vlsiton, IL 226 

protogynous, IL 31L 

stigma, IL 279. 

NsidsBUB Fseudonorolssus, flower, IL 177. 
Nanlosiiiia frsgraua, scent, ii. 201. 
Nardosmia filglda, offshoot formation, ii. 
463 

Naidus, pollination, IL 

Nordus strlcta, absorption cells, 1. 114. 

and c aH le. i. 436. 

Narthedum. IL 730. 

— autogamy. IL 334. 

— equltant leaves, 1 336. 

Nasturtium officinale, eplphyllous buds, li. 
43. 

Nasturtium palustre, end goUsof Oecidomyia 
Bisymbril, ii. 545 

Nasturtium sylvestre, and galls of Ocoido- 
myia Bisymbril. II. 844 
Natural solcotloii, theory of. ii. 600. 

Natural system, of olossifloatlon, ii 602. 
Nature Philoaophere, speculations about 
Bolanophoreie, L 190. 

Nature •philosophy, of Oken and others, 
1.13 

Naviculo, cold resistanco, 1 642. 

Mavioula Lilicr, ii 626 
Navloula tumldo, ii. 626. 

Neckera Besiieri, parthenogenesis, 11. 464 
Nectaries and position of anthers, il. 96. 

— in RaniuiculscefB, iL 250 

— morphological divisions, II 179. 

— of flowers, IL 174. 

Neotonferous scale, of ramasBia, 11. 249. 
Nectariulm, choractoristios of floral hosts, li. 
225 

Noctarless alluring contrivances, IL 167 et 
seq. 

— flowers, il. 167. 

Nectary, morphology, ii. 176. 

— Htipular, ii 232. 

Nectria dnouhanna, hosts, bo., li. 678. 
NelumMuiii, embtyo^ IL 460. 

— venation, i. ffl2. 

'Nelumhium luteum, size of flowers, 11. 185. 
Nelumbluro speciosum, U. 439, 776. 

flower, li. 440. 

size of flowers, li. 185. 

Nomato-ceddlo, thrMd-worm galls, U. 688. 
Nematodes, gall production, IL 628. 
Neroanlhus Guilleminianus, scarlet flower, 
il. 196. 

Nematus gallorum, goU, IL 633, 662. 
Nematns mednllula, oonkor cushions on 
Bollz, 11. 643. 

Nematus pedunouU, differences In goUs, IL 
653. 

goU on SoUx Inoana leaf, II. 631. 

Nematus vesloator, goU, ii. 633, 662. 
Neomeris, struotnre, IL 647. 

Neottio, colour and surroundings, IL 196. 
Neottla Nldus-avls, li. 737. 

absorption-root, L 116. 

description, L lU. 

mdloalbads,iL88. 

Neottlew, obarooterlstlc genera, U. 737. 
Nepenthes, genera, L 132. 

— habitat, 1. 132. 

— leavee, 1. ISffi. 

— pltoher-plants, imrrow seme, i. 130. 


Nepenthes, piteben, 1. 182. 

8lBebL134. 

-seedling; 1. 132. 

-tendrils, 1. 602. 

Nepenthes elbo-marglnata, pltoher, 1. 181 
Nepenthes ampulloria, pitdier, 1. 131 

— — shape of lamina, L 123. 

Nepenthea desUUatoria, 1. 138. 

Nepenthes edhlnostoma, pitcher teeth, 1. 

181 

Nepenthea faybrido, fringe of splneaatorlflee 
of pitcher, L 121 

Nepenthea l^tersiana, hybrid and eolour 
of pitchers, li. 667. 

Nepenthes Bafflaslene, pltoher teeth, L 131 
Nepenthes Bejeh, pltoher, L 134. 

Nepenthes sangnlnea and N. Kba r s l ana, 
colour of pltchon and hybrid, 11. 567. 
Nepenthes VritohU, dtebsr teeth, L 131 
Nepenthes vtU^ pitcher, L 1^. 

— — teeth pf, pltoher, L 131 
Nepenthes fUata, shape o! lamina, 1. 123. 
Nepeta Pannonloa and galls of Aulax, U. 

637. 

Nepeta reticulata, odoured Iwaots, 11. 183. 
Nephrodium. spm-dlsperaal, 11. 826. 
Noihrodium FUix-mas, roemhrauous scalsa; 
1.365. 

stomata, surface view and aeotlon, 

L204. 

Nephrolepis Duffl, 11. 707. 

fronds, IL 11. 

Nereooystls, thallns differentiation, IL 663. 
Norium Oleander, branching, i. 749. 

epidermis, L 309. 

food of Bphinx NeriL ii- 488. 

habitat, 1. 296 

— — latIciferouB tubes, 1. 470. 

leaf, seettOD, 1. 310. 

phyllotoxls. I. 3B7. 

— — protection of stomata from wetting, 

1.296. 

seed hairs, U. 424. 

Neroli, from Orange flowers, 1. 461. 

— oil of. il 203. 

Nerve, of leaf. L 62a 
Norvo'parenohyma, L 46a 

Nealin panloul^ seed fixation, 1. 616. 
NetUo-leaved Bell-flower. Bee Cumpanvia 
Traehdiwn. 

Nettles, stinging hairs, 1 441. 

Nettle'tree Bee CrM» auBtraliu. 

Net-work, of protoplasm, 1. 611. 

Neuroterus funiipennis, gslL IL 662. 

galls OD Oak-leaves, li. 637. 

spangle leaf-gall on Quercus Oerris, li. 

641. 

Neuroterus lonuglnosns, galls, 11. 662. 

galls on leaves of Turkey Oak, 11. 537. 

spangle leaf-gall on Qneroos Oerris, 11. 

641. 

Neuroterus numismatis, gall, 11. 652. 

galls on Oak-leaves, 11. 637. 

spangle leaf-gall on Quercus Oerris, IL 

641. 

Neuroterus Schlootendall, staminal galls on 
Quercus Oerris, 11. 640. 

Neuter flowers, IL 294. 

Neuwledlo, stamens, IL 73a 
New WorkL hairiness of plants on savan- 
nahs and prairies, L 317. 

New Zealand Flax. Bee Phormium Unax. 
Nlcandia, autogamy, il. 346. 

— nectary ODnceBlmeut, IL 181. 

Nicandra physaloides, rapid fertlUeatioo, IL 

88a 

Nicotlona and cold, 1. 546. 

— corolla and autogamy, IL 36a 
Nlootiana offinls, night visltom, IL 19a 2Za 
opening of flower, IL 218. 

aoent,iL20l. 

NlcoUana nutloa and N. panloalota, Noel- 
renter’s hybrlda foom, 11. 679. 

Niootfoe, 1. 481 

Nidularla, coloured bracts, IL 181 
Nigella, autogamy, il. 851 

— movemenu of stamena IL 860. 
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nigBlIft, neotttlM, U. 179. 

KlfBllA amDito. «ffeot of mntaation. IL 
U7. 

KlgoUo Pa m Moeiia. itylei, I. 6fS. 

Nlgdlo eUta, hoooj-loaf, ii. 180. 

NigOUa Mtita, hoDoy-leat, 11. 180. 
Night-flowen, 11. SU. 

Nlghtahade. Alpine Enohantei'a. BeeCirasa 
cii!pina. 

-MeDt,U.209. 

KlgilteUa, poritloa of lebellum, IL 224; 
mgritella nlgn, Kent, 11. 201. 

NIgritelln raafeolena. hybrid, It. 663, 686. 

hybrid, ooloar of flowera, IL 567. 

VlppIe-vorL Bee Lap$ana. 

IflaaoUn, p h yll od ^. I. SS6. 

Kltella, chnruteriatlo featnre, II. 861. 

Nltella aiynoupa, freezing, 1. 640, 642. 

Nitric add, agent In weathering, I. 83. 

earlieat wurce, L 61 

leduotlnn, 1. 488. 

Mnroea of, I. 83. 

Nltrifleatlon of nil, by Booteria, 11 624. 
Nitrogen, 1. 268. 

— flzatlon by Baotoria, 11. 624. 

— In albumen, 1. 467. 

— non-aoonmiilaUon from hydrophytea, 1. 

261. 

— percentage In air, L 61 

— replacing hydrogen, L 464. 

— aouroea of, 1. 61 467. 

NltJOgonoua oompounda, not reapired di- 
rectly, 1. 496. 

^ — probably obtained by watei^baorblng 

atrial organa, 1. 241. 

Nltrogenoua mutter, effect on glanda of 
Droaera, 1 141 

Nodding of flowen, and protection of 
pollen, II. 110. 

Nodea, of atem, 1.386,668. 

— reladon of hairs to. In Stellaria media, i 

927. 

Noea eplnnaiaalma, apinoaity, i. 444. 
Nolaiiaocw, ii, 771. 

Nonnea, polleo-gnlns, IL 99. 
Non-aaprophytea, on treei 1. 106. 

Norway Blaple. Beq Acer platonddea. 
Noatoo and Oollema, IL 694 

— oasociation with other planta, ii 622. 
Noatocedule.li.621. 

Noatouaoem, aa Liohen-olgn, ii. 682. 

— deraription, 11. 621. 

— fllamenta, 1. 586. 

— habit, L 688. 

Noatooineu), lime inaruated, 1. 260. 

— lou of bulk through loaa of water, i 216. 
Notoohhena Marantn, rolling up of frond, 1. 

311 

Nottingham Oatohfly. Bee Silent nutana. 
NuceUua, of ovule, Ii. 72, 81, 644 
Nudeua, of cell, and starch -formation in 
Spirogyra, IL 667 
central organ, i. S3. 

— — compoaltlim, dc , i 41. 

functlona, II. 483. 

Importanoe of, 1. 48. 

In streaming protoplasm, 1. 34. 

structure, 1. 669. 

struoture and diriaion, 1. 660. 681. 

-of ovule, L 644. 

— of starch grain, I. 460. 

Nullipores. toaail Floriden, 11. 614. 

Nuphar, ovary, 11. 76. 

— position of stomata on leaves, 1. 280. 
Nuphar Intermedium, fertility, 11. 600. 

mean oroK, IL 558. 

Nuphar luteum and N. pnmilum, hybrid, 
IL 668, 689. 

Nntattng tendrils, 1.696. 

Nutation, of roots, 1. 774. 

— of twining stems, L 683. 

Nut, embryo protection, IL 460. 

— nature of, IL 429« 

“ Nut-cradcer" and Walnut, *a, 11. 446. 
Nutmeg. Bee MyrtAica moaehata. 

Nutrition and gamete-formation, ii. 641. 

— and eezual organs of Vaubheria, 11. 644. 


Nutrition, mode of, best determined by 
artiflQlalonlturee, L 104. 

— of plants, mutation, translocation, da, of 

snbstincee oonoemed In, 1. 258. 
Nnz-vomloa, oells from seed, 1. 46. 
Nyotaglneoem, oalolum oxalate crystals, i. 670. 
-perianth, U. 749 

— pollen-grains, 11. 97. 102. 

Nyetagineie, 11. 196. 

Nyotudra, dehlscenoo of pollen-sBcs, ii. 93. 

— stamen, 11. 91. 

Nymphasa, Boating fruits, 11. 848. 

— leaf and tranaplration, 1. 288. 

— position of stomata on leaves, L 280. 

— protection of pollen, ii. 113. 

Nymphoia alba, ash of. L 69. 

— — oontrivonoe for getting nd of rain- 

water, 1. 288. 

habit and habitat, IL 611. 

latitude and closing, 11. 218. 

pollen-grains, ii. 99, 100. 

Nymphna omrolea, scent, 11 201. 

Nyniphoa Devotuecais, aizo of Bowers, 11. 
185. 

Nymphma gigaotoa, size of flowen, 11 185. 
Nympbma guianenala, epiphylloua buds, ii 
43. 

Nymphtea Lotos and N. dentuta, hybrid and 
Mpala, 11. 676. 

anthocyanin, L 621. 

Nymphsea theimalla, anthocyanin, L 621. 
Nymphuacew, anther, 11. 90. 


o. 


Oak. See Quercua. 

Oak-applca, nature of, ii. .*>28 
Oak-galls, varioua, ii. 541. 

Oak-leaves, galls on, n 562. 

Oat Bee Arena mttm 
Oats, imUinatiun, li 142. 

— starch. 1. 459 

Obloiie holiniifolia, “deaf” fruits, ii. 408. 
Ochna, flower and fruit, ii. 778. 

Oohrus, phyllodes, 1. 335. 

Ocymum and cold. 1. 646. 

Oi^um Baallicum, pericarp mucilage, 1. 
615. 

Odontidlum hlemale, lu spriug above Arzlor 
Alp, 1 71. 

Odontites, parosltia L 176. 

Odontites lutea, culture experiment, 1. 180. 
Odontogloasum, edible fleshy growths, i. 170 
Odontogloasum Bossil, duration of flowering, 
ii. 214. 

Odour, and polwnous properties, i 431. 
Odoun, variety in a genus, da. il. 487 
(Edogonlacew, ii 660. 

(Edo^nium and Chytridium Olla, ii. 669. 

— chlorophyll body, L 373. 

— life-hlstoiy, U. 660. 
fEnanthlc add, li 202. 

(Euotbere, and Insect visits, il 221*^ 

— downward pull of roots, L 767. 

— moths and pollen, IL 247.^ 

— opening of flowor, ii. 212. 

— stigma, IL 283. , 

CEnothora biennis, autogamy, 11. 263. i' 

flower, IL 3847- 

Inflorosoence, 11. 282. ^ j 

pollen-grains with viadD threads, ILlOlf 

(Euotbera graiidlflora, opening of flower, 11. 
212, 

(Enothera murlcata, autogamy, 11. 263. 
OBTshoots, dUated, IL 802. 

— disport by water, IL 806. 

— formation and ollmatic conditions, ii. 463. 

— on runnen, IL 801. 

— propagation by, IL 790. 

OIL of bitter almonda, L 462. 

— of doves, IL 20P. 

— of Neroli, aonrae, IL 203. 

— of tuipentlna lavender, do., 1. 401. 

Oken, natnre-philoupby (1810), 1. 13. 
OlaoaceK, 11. 761 

Old Man's BeaidLicben. Bee Uanta barboto. 


Old World, halrIneK of plants on steppes and 
deserts, 1. 817. 

Oleaoem, IL 771. 

Oleander. Bee NeriMm Olemder. 

OlfaotMy oigans. In man and animals, 11. 201 
Olive grove on the shores of Lake Garda, L 
276. 

— oU, deoomposltlon, i. 462. 

Olive-tree, stomata, L 280. 

Ombropbytnm, appearance and dimensions^ 

1.196. 

— Feniviso nama 1- 196. 

Omphalla, in salt-mine at HaUstatt, 1. 101. 
Omphalodes verna, flower odour and sur- 
roundings, il. 194. 

OnagnMen, ii. 781. 

— pollen-grains, li. 99, 102. 

Onddium, oOrial roots, i. 222, 763. 

— edible flediy growths, li. 170. 

Onddium Pupilio, 11. 224. 

animal mlmioiy, 11. 229. 

Onion. Boe Allium. 

Onobrychis, insecU and keel movements, ii. 
262. 

Onobiyohis aiquldentataihookod fruit, il. 873; 
Onobrychis oomuto, ipinodty, L 444. 

Ononis, pbllen expudslon, IL 2M. 

Onopoidon, methodotwater-conduotloo, 1. 96; 

— movements of staiunns, ii 252 

— protection of pollen, il. 12C. 

— spiny leaves, i. 438 
Onosma, bristles, 1. 441. 

Ontogeny and pliyllogeny, li. 608. 

Oogonia, ot Acblya lignicola, ii. 67L 
Oogonium, definition, li. 47 

— of Fucus vesioulosns, ii 663 
Oomyoetes, oharacterlstlus, il. 668. 

Ouphyte, of Fteridupliyta, charactoristics, li. 

701 

Ooplasm, protection in Phanerogams, ii. 72. 
Ooplast, of Phaiicrogams. ii. 81. 

Ousphores, of OhlorojOiyoew, il. 628. 

Oospore, of Oblorophyoew, ii. 628 
Opegrapha llthyiga, habitat, 1. 117. 

Opora Girl. Bee Nanturia 
Operculum, of Moss capsule, ii. 702. 

Ophelia, nectaries, il. 178. 

OphioglosBacBHj, cbsiactorisUcs, 11. 709. 

— two kinds of fronds, il. 12 
OphiugloHsum vulgatiiiu, radical huds, ii. 28 
OphiTB ooniiita, flowor, ii 226. 

insect platform, iL 227. 

Opium, latex ot Papaver romniforum, i. 470. 
Opium Poppy. Bee Papaver tomniferum. 
Opopoiiax Cretico, seed-dispcnial, ii. 863 
Opuiitia, iiiseot platform, li. 229. 

— irritable stuininal fllamenta, ii 2G4. 

— opening of flower, ii 212 

— protection of iwllen, ii. 113. 

— spines, i. 446 

— stem structure, 1. 327. 

Opuutia naua, roounent opening, li. 213. 
stigma, li, 279. 

OpuQtIa Kaflnesuuii, barbed bristles, i. 439 
Oraeba Boo Atriplex. 

Oraches, and animals, i. 432. 

— triniethylaiulne, i. 462. 

Orange-flower scent, ii. 203. 

Orange Lily. See LtUum eroeetm and L 
buPriftrum. 

Orange-tree, odours, i. 461 
Orchid Inflorescenoo, position of flowers to 
axis, il. 256. 

Orchidaoen, characteristic of flower, U. 786. 

— delstogamy in, ii. 393. 

— epipbyllous buds, 11. 43. 

— hybrids among, ii. 683. 

— ovary, 11. 77. 

-poUlnaUon, details, II. 263. 
-sabdivUions,ii.736. 

Ordhlds, anther, 11. 93. 

— aqueous timua 1- 328. 

— ohlorophyll In roots, 1. 766. 

— ohlorophyll in seeds, to., 1. 876. 

— oondooting tissue for pbllen-tubea li. 41(k 

— cross-fertilization, 11. 802. 

— cylindrical leaves In, 1. 827. 
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Ofohldi, depth of tobennu nioti, 1, 5B2 

— emteyo detachment, iL 4B0. 

— epiphytic, 1. 77. 

protaoUTa function of wutor-alisorbing 

layan in droughty 1. 223. 

roota, damp-oelta, L 220. 

dohUa function of, i. 220. 

— expublTe appamtui torpoUen-transfer, ii 

268. 

— flour-like coating on Up, II. 109. 

~ good and bad flowering years, ii. 472, 

— great Tariety, IL 738. 

— hybrid flower colour, ii. 667. 

— labeUum, U.283. 

— leaf-bud, emergence from soil, i. CIO. 
-Ught seeds, 11.851. 

— mode of adhering to bark, L 107. 

— nectaries, ii. 170. 

— opening of flowom, II 212. 

— origui of nucellus, ii. 84, 

— pollen retention, ii. 283. 

— polloii-saos, U. 00. 

— roots, adTentitlous, L 76L 
aOrial 1.763. 

origin, 1. 771. , 

— saprophytic, on steep rooks. 1. 108. 

— structure of flower, U. 253, 736. 

— sugar crystals, ii. 172 

~ terrestrial, downward pull of coots, I 767. 
roots, L 700. 

— tropical, chlorophyU in roots, i. 376. 

epiphytic, thick cuticle, L 300. 

nature of scents, ii. 199. 

— twisting of ovary, ii. 221 

— venation, i. 034. 

— whose stomata lie in hollow tuberdes, 1. 

300. 

— withering of perianth and poUinatiou, 11 

286. 

Orchis, pollen deposition and retention, b. 
284 

— spur of labeUum, U 255 

~ variability of floral colour, M. 569. 

Orchis hirdno, soont, ii. 202. 

Orchis masculo, alluring spur, 11. 171. 

Orchis pallens, scent, II Wi. 

Orders, of flowering plants, number of, iL 
604 

Oiganlo acids, function, 1. 463. 

— compounds, multiplicity of, i. 455. 

primacy, formation of, i. 455. 

sources of. In water, 1. 100. 

— material, synthesis of, L 378. 

— matter, absorption of, i. 99. 

small amount required by most sapro- 
phytes. 1. 117. 

— remains found in wator-noeptaolos, i 242 

— Hubstanoes In dear springs, L 101. 
Organization, complexity, and higber de- 
velopment, il. 698. 

Organs, change of function, L 450. 

— elementary early ideas of, 1. 14. 

— for removal of substances, 1. 471. 

~ reduced, question of utill^, L 747. 

— reproductive, protection from loss of 

heat, i. 629. 

— similarity of function and similarity of 

Btmoture, ii. 616. 

Origanum, distribution of sexes, ii. 298. 
Orlaya, peripheral flowers, 11. 186. 
Orbyagrandifloia, hooked fruit, ii. 873. 

Inflorescence, ii. 184. 

Omithogalum, colour of flower, ii. 183. 

— eplphylloua buds, IL 43. 

-nectaries, IL 17fl 

— rolled leaves, 1. 348. 

— stomata, position of, 1. 348. 

Omithogalum nutans, ovary and fertiliza- 
tion. IL 416. 

— — staminal atipules, ii. 89. 

Omithogalum umbellatum, leaf-hud, emer- 
gence from soil, 1. 640. 

— — protection of pollen, il. 113. 

. protogynous, IL 311. 

Orobanchaoem, IL 771. 

— embryo, Aa, L 181 

— eetabUduneut on host, i. 184. 


Orobanchaoem, features used for dassiflca- 
tion, 1. 186 

— general resemblance to Ordiiden, i, 184. 

— geographical distribuUoii, fto., L 186. 

— germination, i 750. 

— pollen-sprinkling apparutub m, IL 271. 
Orobandia, cnibtyo, i. 696. 

— former view regarding, i. 185 
Orobanche oatyophyilaoeo, flo., scent, IL 201. 
Orobanohe Epitbymuiu, gcmii nation, i. 173. 
OrobUB, keel movemeuta and pollen brush, 

11.262. 

OrobuB PannoniouB, routs, 1. 760. 

Orobns venetus, floral ciuuige of colour, 11 
191 

OrohUH venius, elnvation and culoratlon, il. 
611 

sol d disitcraal, ii. 836 

Orpine See Setlum Tdfpktunu 
Orthostiohies, of leaves, t. 397. 

— relation to divoif^nioe, i. 403. 
Orttaotriohuni, hylirids, ii 583 
Oitliotrichuiu fallax, mode of atlhorlng to 

bark, L 106 

OrthotropoiiH ovule, i 644. 

Oryza dandestina, veuatiou, 1. 688. 
Oscillaria, movement of, i 39. 

Osdllana tenuis, verdigris-coloured films, 1. 
106 

OsoUlaniM and hcni. i 554 
Oscillatorieae, circular movements, 1 684. 
Osier \7illow Sou Stdim viminaltt. 

Osnila, polhin Imish, ii. 168 
OsuiOBM, natimi of, i 69. 

Osiimiida rogalis, frond, li. 476. 

sporangia, u 12 

Osmuudaceiie, charaoierutics, li. 709 
Ostruooda, resemblance of Utnculuna 
bladders to, 1 . 122 
Ostrya, cupulo, it. 435 

— mode of fertilization nnknowu, ii. 413. 

— venation, 1. 631. 

— vernation, i 350. 

Ostrya carpinifolia, isolated colonies, L 628. 

wiud-dlspenal, il. 848 

Ousting of plants by other plants, i. 268. 
Outline of daraiflcatioii, li 617. 

Ouvlrandra fencstraUs, ModugasLnr, ii. 738 
Ovaries, olasalflaatioti, li. 75 et seq. 

Ovanes, Phanerogamic, ii 73. 

Ovary and antholysis, u. 79 

— discuBsioD of structure, li. 76 et si'q. 

— infenur, nature of, ii. 79. 

— in Orohidacew, ii. 263 

— nature and uiodifloatlons, i 643. 

— of Colouasia antiquorom, li. 748. 
Ovei^transplrutioD, prevention of in Graamui, 

L344 

Ovule, a macroapoiangium, ii. 478. 

— ohalazogamlo fertilization in Carpmiis, 
• ii. 412. 

— homology, IL 717. 

— morphological contideratioos, i. 643. 

— morphological value, ii 84. 

— of Oymuoaperms, h. 418. 

— ports of, 1 644. 

— sorts of, 1 644 

— structure, ii 80, 416. 

— transformation into tuber or bud, 11. 469. 
Ovules, il. 83 

— and Doctnmal radiation, L 529. * 

— arrangement on oazpela, i. 044. 

— attraction for poUen-tubes, IL 411 

— of Qycads, il. 720. 

OvuliferouB scale, of AUetlneaB, iL 721. 

of Finus syivostris and other Conifers, 

li. 441. 

— shoot of Taxus, ti 442. 

Oxalate of lime, formation, i. 458. 

Oxalic odd, combination with calcium, 1. 67. 

function, L 468, 463 

Oxalidoceie, oleistogamy in. ii. 393. 

Oxalis, nstivation, li. 210. 

— ii. 431. 

— drooping of flowers, artlfldally induced, 

ii.l22. 

— beteroBtylism, il. 390. 


Oxalis, opening of flower, il 912. 

— proteetlon of pollen, il. 127 

Oxalia aoetosella. leaf, diurnal positions, 1 
634. 

— — lesf movements, i. 339. 

seed and embryo, li. 422. 

scgd-disperiaL li. 834. 

unfedding leaves, i. 349 

Oxalis lasiandm, duration of flowering, IL 
213. 

Oxalis rosea, movements of or^tyledons, I. 
632. 

Oxalis seiisltlva, leaf, diurnal pudtlonB, L 
834 

— — movemeuta of ootyledona, i. 682. 

— — BonsitivenesB, 1. 535 et seq. 

Oxalis striota, weather and autogamy, li. 391. 
Oxalis Valdhrlano, moven>entB of ootyledoiis, 

I 632. 

Ox-eye Dalsjb Bee LevcaiUhfJiam vulgare. 
Oxidotiau, and blue rays, i 390. 

— by Bacteria, ii. MSi 

OxUp. Bee Primula ririiof, li. 404. 
Oxyontlius tiibiflorus, depth of flower, 11. 
180 

Oxybapbus, seed, mucilage organs, 1. 616, 
Oxybaphus nyctagineua, poUen-graius, ii. 97. 
Oxycoccanew, li 770. 

OxycooouB palustns, wax on loaves, 1. 302 
Oxygon, and respiration, i. 29.% 604. 

— eliiiiination of, 1 60 

— volume exhaled by plant, 1. 465. 

I Oxythyrea fiitieslo, and young capltula of 
Composites, li 243. 


P. 

Paebyma, sderotia of Agarlolnem U- 660. 
l*achypappa vesicalis and mauUe-gall on 
Abele, il 630. 

Pacbypleuruin, goitonogamy, ii. 324 
Paohysandn, ooloun>d stamen-fllaiueuts, 11. 
183 

— pollen and pollination, i 646 

— scent, il. 200. 

Padinu PavoDia, stniotilre, 1. 690. 

I’wderota, nectary, li. 176. 

— protogynous, 11. 311. 

Fsderota Ageria, croas-fertillziition, U. 301. 

feilillty, dependence on insects, li. 402. 

pull of roots, i. 768. 

Ptconla, anlbocyanui, L 484. 

— protogynous, ii. 311. 

Pkeonia pubens, vitality of spermatoplosm, 
il.96. 

PalsBO-botany Importance of venation, L 
636. 

PalsDontology, bearing on evolution. IL 6^1 
Polsxizoic vegetable remains, IL 61L 
Palea, of Graminem, 11. 746. 

Palisade-cella. L 472. 

movements of ahloropbyll-granules, L 

381. 

Palisade parenohyma, L 139. 

— tissue, cunsumptioii of carbonic acid, 1. 

368. 

of leaves, 1. 279. 

varieties, i. 374. 

PsUavioinlo, vascular system, U. 099. 
Folmaceai, doscripllon, il. 740. 

Palmello, Alga of EmeriooUa, U. 606. 
Polmella ornenta, blood-red patches, 1. 105. 
PalmellaoecB, ii. 60& 

Pslum, climbing. See Rotang. 

— fruit protection, 11 446. 

— germination, L 604. 

— leaves of, structure in relation to trails* 

piration, 1. 288. 

— poUeu-grains, li. 00. 

— temperature within spathe, L 60L 

— vitality of spermatoplaam, li. 96. 

Palmyra Palm. SmBwoMtuaJUbMi/lornia. 
Fandanacom, iL 746. 

— weaving habit in, i. 677. 

Fandanus, pbyllotaxla, L 402. 

— roots, i. 766. 
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FuidHni, itUtmiti, nuoliMlal Um 1. 
781. 

PudMiui L 768: li 74B. 

PWidoflnA, itnietarat IL 638, 

PtadoriDMB, U. 606. 

Phnif. Bm noIaCHaoIor. 

Fvwvar, oapnila, IL 439. 

— lueot idfttform. U. m 

— oeetarlflu, II. 167. 

— pcdlen-gimlni, II. 99. 

— mwerratlon of ituneni In Egyptian 

grave*, L 182. 

— protogyny In, U. 310. 

Papaver alpimini, proteotlon of pollen, II. 130. 
Papaver Bhosaa, efleot of dry soil, 11. 800. 
Papaver eoranlfenim, abode for flies and 
beeUea, 11. 168 

floral markiugi, IL 190. 

pnarible cauae of doubling, 11. 661 

alae of flowers, U. 186. 

Papaveraoe«, epipbyllons buda^ II. 43. 

— latldferou* tubes, L 470. 

PaphlopedlUum (Oypripedium) oaudaium, 

slse of flowers, 11. 188 
PapIllonaoeB^ nstlvatlon of, U. 310. 

— and Insect visits, 11. 310. 
delstogamy In, 11. 398. 

— floral Btmoture, IL 328. 

— genera with ezidoBlve flowers, 11. 367. 

— halrineaa, 1. 318. 

— leaf-tcndiUs, 1. 603. 

— pollen ezpnlslou by platon-appaxatus, 11. 
t 360. 

proUndrouB dlehogamy in, IL 311. 

— storage of pollen, 11. 01 

— swltoh-planta in, 1. 330. 

— unfruitful artlflolal autogamy In, 11. 406. 
FaplUm, protection of stomata from wetting 

by, 1. 203. 

Pappus, nature and function, IL 431 
^ofaebenMiU. 432. 

— of Benedo vlsooeua and autogamy, U. 364. 
Papyrus, manufacture, 11. 746. 

Papyrus antiquorum. Upper Nile, 11. 746 
Paracelsus, Bombastus, Swiss alchemist 
a493-1641), L 3. 

Parachutes, on seeds and fruits, 11. 881 
raraUelodromous venation, 1. ^ 
Parapbyses, of Asoomyoetes, U. 676. 
-ofBIoss, II. 16. 

Parasite and host. Intimacy of oonuection 
between. In Lophophytum, 1. 194. 

— application of term and former views oou> 

coming, 1. 189. 

— Intimate union with host in Orobanchem, 

L184. 

Parasites, absorption of oarbon-dlozide, 1. 
63. 

— distinctive properties of, 1. 161, 

— non-green, nutrition, 1. 466. 

— on parasitic members of the same family 

or genus, i. 213. 

— sorts of, 1 161. 
smiree of carbon. 1. 63. 

Parosltlc action, of Bacteria, 1. 163. 

— Bacteria, il. 623. 

Fungi, and form alteration, 11. 818. 

— Phanerogams, embryo^ 11. 421 

— root,! 783. 

— thallopbytes, formation of brood-bodies, 

11.86. 

Parasitism, difficulty of determination, L 243. 

— of Monotnipa roots, on fungal hypbm, 

1.383. 

Parastichles, and torsion, 1. 4(NL 
Parenobyma, cortical, 1. 469. 

— spongy, functions, i. 473. 

of leaves, 1. 279. 

Farietalos, 11. 774. 

Parietaria, oross-fsrtlllzation, 11. 306. 

— distribution of sexes, IL 398. 

— ejection of pdleq, IL 187. 

Parietaria offiolnslis, protogynous flowers, li 
307. 

Paris quadrifolia, autogamy, IL 341. 

stamen, IL 87. 

Farkla, poUen-ohamben, 11. 90. 


Pwmella sazatllli, a Follaosoua Uefaeu, I. 
346 l 

Pamassla, nectaries, U. 178. 

Pamassia palnsfris, croii-fertUisation, IL 
807. 

— — duration of flowsring, IL 313. 

flower, 11.249. 

Illumination and growth, il. 608. 

— — movementa of stamens, U. 3BL 

— — scent during day. IL 309. 

structure of underground stem, 1. 736. 

— — venation, L 633. 

Paronychia Kapella, seed-dlsporsaL IL 854. 
Parsley Fem. tioe AUoaonu erieptu. 
PaithenqgeneslB, a special case of offshoot 
formation, li. 468. 

— disoussion of trae nature In Pbanorogami, 

11.467. 

-inMucoriiil,it.673. 

— Id Saptolegnlaceo, IL 67L 

— nature of. li. 44. 

Farthenogonldia, of Yolvoz, IL 634. 

Partners, of Lichen communities, i. 344 
Pasque Flower. See Pulsatilla. 

Passiflota cirrhiflora, toadrils, i. 681 
Fassiflora graoUia, tendrU, 1 697. 

Passiflota Kermesina, poUeu-grain, 11. 100. 
Passlflorales, IL 785. 

Path-flndeis, name applied to floral mark- 
ings, iL 100. 

of flowers, ii. 232. 

FauUiuia, tendrils, i. 691 
Faulownla, scent, IL 203. 

Paulownia imiierlalia inflorescence, i. 746. 
Pavia, flowers, sexual oondltious, ii. 2M. 

Pea. Bee Pitmu. 

Pear-trees, deciduous protective hairs, 1. 354. 
Peat, unfavourable for Fungi, L lOii. 
Peat-moon,oharaoteristiovegetatiuu.ancicnt 
and modem. 11 612. 

Pedslium murex, spinrae fmit, ii 875. 
Pedate venation, i. 633. 

Pediaatrum, llfe-bistory, ii 639. 

Pediastrani gronulatum, it 640. 

thaUidia, ii. 24. 

Pedioularia, effect on host, Ac., i. 179. 

— beterogamy, ii. 377. 

— hybrid flower colour, il. 507. 

— hybrids, U. 585. 

— nectary, 11. 171 

— roots of parasitic spodes, i. 700. 
Pedicularis incaraata, autbocyanln, i. 622. 
autogamy, li. 375. 

Pedicularis recutita, aotbooyaniu, i. 522. 

poUeu-sprlnkliug apparatus, 11 272. 

Pedicularis ruBtratB,poUQn-sprlnkliDg,ii 272. 
Pelargonium, radical buds, 11. 28. 

— thick cuticle of capitate cells, I. 230. 
Pelargonium atrum, crepuscular perfume, Ii. 

208. 

periodic perfume, ii. 242. 

scent, li 201. 

Pelargonium heterogamum, leaves and rain 
conduction, L 96. 

Pclargoniiiiii triste, and night visitors, li 
197. 

crepuscular perfume, ii 208. 

Peltaria nlliaces, anUincyonlu, 1 620. 

Peltate leaf, venation, i. 632 
Pelllgera caiiina, Foliuse Lichen, li. 094. 
FUlvetla, U. 661 

Pemphi^boraariim, gallson Poplar petioles, 
11.534. 

Pumphlgus ooralonlorius, gall on Pistachla, 
1L534. 

Pendent flowers and insect visitors, 11. 222. 
Pendulous flowers and loss of beat, 1 829. 
PenicilUum, fermentative action, 1. 808. 

— spure-disperial, li. 812. 

PeniclUiam glanoum, spores and heat, 1. 861 
PenicUlus, tbaUus, U. 648. 

Penlum, chlorophyll bodies, cf 1. 139, 373. 
Fenium Bteblssonli, IL 492. 

Pennywort. Bee LyHmachia Nammularla. 
Penstemon, absorptive cells on root, 1. 87. 

— oross-fertUlxatlon, IL 801 

— pollen deposition, 11. 278. 


Penstemon, protandraua, 11. 311. 

Fbperomla, buds on Isalmuttlugi, IL 43. 
Psperomla arlfoUa, sltaatloti of stomata, 1. 

299, 

Feponea, U. 786. 

Peppermint-tree. Bee BveaXmtm omindM- 
400. 

Pepela, aottoD. L 468. 

— In Dlonna digestive secretion, 1. 180. 

— leoieted by Dtoeera glands, 1. 141 

— solvent of legumln, L 488. 

Percussive apparatus, poUeu distribution, IL 
360. 

Perennials, foliage-stems, 1. 686. 

— light and growth, IL 606. 

— procumbent, L 661. 

— eteppe and desert, heat resistance, 1. 686. 
Perfoliate, leaf, L 095. 

Perianth, as Insect platform, IL 286. 

— fonotlouB, 11. 719. 

Ponantb-leaves. arrangement, 1. 641. 
Periblem, leaf origin, 1. 649. 

Pericarp, and dlsper^ 11. 430. 

— changes In ripening, i. 468. 

Perichntium of Mosses, II. 66. 

Pendenn, 1. 469. 

— buffer action, i. 474 

— charaoterUtioB, L 719. 

Peridermium plni, il 686. 

nutrition of, i. 167. 

Peridineu, description, il. 626. 

Pendium, of Gasteromycetes, li. 689. 

Periuu. of pollen-grain, il. 100. 

Periodic movements and growth, 11. 220. 
PuriBiterm, nature of, li 422 
Perispoiiaces), distinctive oharaoter, ii. 676 
Penstome, of Moss capsule, ii. 702. 

— of Mobs sporogomuiii, li. 15. 
-of8plachnum,ii 703. 

Peritheoia, of Clavicciia, ii. 660. 

— of Cordycops, ii 679 

— of Pyrenoiiiycotes, ii. 678 
Peronospora parasitica, and Oapsella Bursa 

pastoris, ii. 625 

and Oniolfenu, li 670. 

Peronospora violacea and stamens of Knautlii 
arvensis, U. 524. 

Peronospora vitioda, 11. 57, 670. 
PerouoBporeie, ii. 606. 

— iife-history. il. 56, 669. 

— spore-formation, ii. 23. 

Persian stepiies, splnose shrubs, 1. 435. 
Fersioa vulgaris: cotyledons, L 60& 
Perspiring, of plants, L 273. 

Petals and antouamy, ii. 366i 

— and nocturnal radiation, i. 630. 

— oblorophyll in, 1. 376. 

— origin, il 86. 

— withering after poUination, li. 288. 
PetasiteB. flowering and flowerless Bbojt^. > 

652. 

— imperfect flowers, it 295. 

Petioles, twisting of, L 417. 

“Petites espOces”, replaoa one another, ii 
884. 

"Petit grain”, from Orange leaves, 1. 461 
Petlverla, unequal ootyledons, 1 
Petroselinuiii sativum, schixooarp, il. 427 
I’etnnla, propagation of hybrids, IL 866. 

— scent, IL 202. 

Petunia violacea, nocturnal perfume, il. 208 
Fexixa, spore-dlspersaL li. 626. 

Fexlu mraginoea, cause of green-rot In trees. 
1. 263. 

habitat, Ao,. IL 682. 

Pexlxa Bcutellata, 11. 682. 

Fexlza vesiculosa, IL 19, 683. 

Fexixa WillkommU. effect on host, L 168. 

on lAU-ix Europuia, 11. 833. 

Fhoco, explosive flowers, IL 367. 

Pbrnnology and cUmatolegy, L 665 
Phsoophyceie, cbanctoristlcs. ii. 661. 

— group of Thallopbyta, IL 620. 

Pbabenopsis gtandlfloro, duration of flower 

lug, U. 214. 

Fholmnopsis BchUkrlana. adbersiit roote, i 
107 
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FbalBDoprii BohUleitaitt, eUniliig not% 1. 
7Bi 

poUlnBUoD, 11. 227. 

PlMluli uwidiiiaoM. prateottoD of ife^ 
iFODi molituro, L 991. 

weathttModc leaToi. L 497. 

Phallui. ihriTellliig throngh low of wUer, L 
9U. 

PlwlluB oulnni, iphereHBTitali, L 467. 
Pballui Impudioai, 11. 091. 

■pof»4liBperHd. 11. 827. 

FhuieroiBinia, ateenoe of foasll conneating 
links with lower gronm, 11. 613. 

— olteniatlon of generation 11. 478. 
^analoglei with Bhisooaipew and Bela- 

glnelleia In fenule leprodaotlre organa, 
11.69. 

— aquatlo, mode of attachment, 1. 77. 

— oorroaire power of roots, eiperlmental 

mustntion, 1. 968. 

— discussion of true nature of partheno- 

genesis, IL 467. 

— embiyo differentiation, 11. 460. 

— fertilized In the air, 11. 71. 

— general charaoteis, 11. 717. 

— homcdogies of reproductlre organs, 11. 717. 

— mechanical action of roots, I. 965. 

— number and grouplug in Genera Plant- 

arum of B. and H., 11. 601 

— pollen and water, 11. 106. 

— iwUen-eao arraugement, 11. 89. 

— saprophytlu. In meadows, i. 112 

— Bub-phylla. U. n9. 

Phanerogamic ovaries, 11. 77. 

PhoBoolus, loaf movements, 1. 339. 

Phoseolus vulgaris, nutation, 1 683 
Philadelphus, separation-lager, I 361. 
Fhillyrea, pollination, IL 138. 

Philodendron, leaves cover idr-roots, 1. 225 
Phllodoudioii blpinnatUldum stem, 11. 745. 
PhUodondron Imbe, 1. 865: li. 744. 
Philodendron Idndenli, root-hairs, i 224. 
Philodehdron pertusum, 1. 366; II. 744. 

obrial roots. 1. 366. 

PhiloBophia llotonloo, of LlnnsDUs, dellnition 
of varieties. U. 614 
Phleum, poUliiatlon, ii 142. 

PhlomiH, hairiness, 1. 317. 

Fblov, honey protection, 11. 241. 

— protoution of pollen from wet, 11. 111. 
Phumix dactylifera, absorbent end of coty- 
ledon. 1. 600. 

germination, 1. 607. 

mechanical tissue amiugcraent, I 729 

vitohty of spermatoplasni, ii 96. 

Phosphorescence and light of i<Hingl, 1 503. 

— of sea, caused by Dlnoflagellata, it. 625. 
Phosphoric acid, ferment action, i. 465. 
PbospboriiB, in ash of planta, i. 66 

— necessary for nitrogen compounds, i. 67. 
Pbngmltes communis, ash constituents, i. 

68L 

ineohanloal tissue oriaugement, i. 731. 

spreading of, 11. 798. 

“Phrygana”, of Tbeophrastus, ie. semi- 
shrubs, 1. 444. 

Phrygian form, produced by animals, i. 446 
Phyoooyouin, pigment of Oyanophyoeie, ii. 
621. 

Phyoobrythrin, 1. 460 

— ffuoresceuce, i. 379, 390. 

— fuuctiou, 1 390. 

Fhyooiiiycetes, charaotcrs, il. 668. 
Phycophmiu, pigment of Phnophyoeiu, li. 

661. 

Phygelius, protogynous, 11. 311. 

Pliygelius oapensls, dower, li. 181. 

dowers and autogamy, il. 384. 

Phyllanthus, phyllodadous plants, i. 334. 
^Phyllanthns oyclauthera, anthers, 11. 90. 
Phyllanthus spedosus, 1. 336. 

Phyllobium dimorphum, life-history, 11. 638. 
Phylloclodes, In Ohenopodlaoeie, li. 748. 

■ _ leof-bnuudiss, I. 333. 
-ofOoIletia,ho.,1.3S4. 

PbyllodB, nature of, L 336. 

— of Aoaoia, 1. 637. 


PhyllodM, distribution of stomata on, 1. 981. 
PhjUogloaBum. general struotuie, IL 716. 
PhylloBlphon arlsari, Ufeuyde, 11. 643. 
Phyllostachys bambusoidas, protection of 
stomata from moisture, 1. 994. 

Phyllotaxis, and shape of loaves, 1. 408. 

— determination of, i. 403. 

— of stamens, IL as. 

— lOan of whorled, 1. 397. 

— plans of spirol, i. 400. 

— VBilous series, I. 404. 

Phylodadia, luminosity. 1. 388. 

Phylogenetic tree, IL 620. 

Phytogeny, of plants, 11. 607 
Physalls, corolla and autogamy, 11 366. 

— guides to honey, IL 249. 

— protection of pi^n, iL 118. 

l*liysalis Alkekengl, calyx and fruit, ii. 431 

red pigment, 1. 461. 

Physcia oUloris, apotheoimn, 11. 661. 

Pbysda panetlua, Poliose Lichen, 11. 691 
PhyaianthuB albens. de«.,4ratutaalbrn«. 
Physocytium, Ute-cycle, ii. 636. 

Phyteuma, nectoiy concoolment, il 181. 

— opening of flower, ii. 81L 

— storing of pollen on style, IL 359. 
Phyteuma orbictilare, autogamy, 11. 362 
bud-galls of Oeoidomyia pbytoumatis, 

ii. 644. 

Phyteuma spioatum, autogamy, il 362 
Phytoluca deuaudxa, seod and embryo, 11. 
422. 

Phytophthora omuivora, on seedlings, li. 
670. 

Phytuptus and fusdations in Ash, il. 649. 

— and formation of double flowurs, li 469 
Pigment, chlorophyll-protocUng, i. 362. 
-ofFluridei«,i. 388. 

Piginenta, fluorescing, L 379. 

— from bauteriul activity, i 606. 

— of plants, 1 . 460 

Pilacraucai, distinctive features, li. 687. 

Filea micropbylla, ejection of pollen, il. 137. 
Pileus, of Agarics, ii. 491, 689. 

— of Hymenomycetos, ii 688. 

Fdobolus cnstolliiias, dispersal of spores, ii. 
826. 

Pllostyles, distribution, L 204 
Pilostyles HaiissknechtiL royoelium-like tis- 
sue ui host, L 200 

PUularia, leaves aud sporocarps, ii. 711. 
PimiiemeL See Anagallia. 

Fimpinella magna, anthocyanin, 1. 522. 

scent, il. 202 

Fimpinella soxifruiPL periodically pendulous 
umbels, L 530. 

Pine. Bee Pinus. 

Pine-apple. See Ananocm sotlvd. 
Pine-cone, phyllotaxis, 1. 402. 

Pingulcula, autogamy, il 356. 

capturing apparatus, 1 . 137. 

-habitat, 1 . 140. 

— nectary, ii. 178. 

— number of bihicicb, Ac., i. 140. 

Fingoioula alpina, Imf section, i. 137. 
Plnguiuiila vulgaris, L 141. capsule Id dry 

and wet weather, li. 44& 

— stamen, i. 91. 

Pink See BimitkiM. 

PtnuB, il. 721. 

— ami resistance to cold, IL 488, 

— and Witches’ Broom. iL 527. 

— branch, section, 1 22. 

— ooue protection, U. 442. 

— egg-uells, 11. 419. 

— green cotyledons, 1. 622. 

— moiuBciouB, U. 297. 

— mutilation by mmlnants, ii. 516. 

— myoorbiza Fungus, li. 678. 

— ovuUferouB and bract scales, IL 440. 

— protection of ovules, li. 72. 

— spedfle value of leaf anatomy, IL 666. 

— stomata on leaves, 1. 280. 

— subdivision, 11. 726. 

Finns Cembra, IL 727. 

age, L 722. 

(xdd resistance, L 643. 


Pfams Oemteo, dimensions, L 722. 

poUen-gmlns In snow-dust, 1. 88. 

protootive resin of cones. IL 446. 

ased-ooM, li. 439. 

Pinus excrisOk cold reslstonoe, 1. 643. 

Pinus HslepenBls and cold, L 643. 

Piuus humiliB, haUt, habitat and snow, K 
648. 

Tyrol, 1.649. 

I PmuB Plnea, and ooM, L 643. 

seed-coat, IL 489. 

Pinus Pumilio, female flower, IL 722. 

male and female cones, 11. 144. 

pollen-groins, U. 98. 

pollen storing and dispenlon, il. 14IL 

pinus serotlno, bronob and cone, U. 443. 
Pinus Btrobus and Perldennlum jatrobi, IL 
527. 

Pinus sylvcstris, sgab L 722. 

anil Oolapgporinm sonedonla, 11. 686. 

— — diiuensiolai, L 722. 

— — ovido, struoture, ii. 418. 

ovnllforous sooto, II. 441, 721. 

seed protection and dispersal, IL 44ft. 

Pipi>r, root-fonolng leaves, 1 772. 

riKits from leaf-cuttings, 1 88. 

Fiperooeai. cause of white spots on loavss, L 
285. 

— collective fruits in, U. 430. 

l*ilM r Betle, ooUeotlve fruit, 11. 487. 
llsonla and galls of Pemphigus oomioulatius, 
11 636. 

Fisoiiia aculeata, sticky fruit, il. 670. 

Pislaoia, iiolliuatlon, il 138. 

Pistada LentlMUB and Witches’ Broom, IL 
627 

Pistesa, oboractenstiCB, IL 74A 
Pistio, adaptation to diange of habitat, I 76. 
Piston-apparatus, pollen distribution, 11. 26(L 
Pisum, fnut protection, 11. 446. 

— keel movements and pollen brash, IL 862: 
Pitcher of Prallania. ii 696. 

Pltoher-plonts, digesUou of prey, 1. 124. 
Pitchers, 1 127. 

— alluring, &o., contrivonoes, 1. 134. 

Pitfalls, advantage of, 1. 16B. 

— slnioturo, Ac., in Oimlisea, 1. 124. 

— various shapes, L 130. 

Pitb-galls, appeorsnoo, il. 537. 

Pits, bordereil, of tradieldea and trodioie, L 
276. 

structure of, 1 46. 

Pitted vessel, 1. 469. 

Placenta of ovary, i 644 ; il. 81. 
llaglotbednm nekeroideum, absorption- 
cells, i. 86. 

Flams, type of community, ii. 888, 892. 

Flan of wliorled phyllotaxis, i. 397. 
Plane-treo. Bee Platanw. 

Plant, adaptation, 1. 667. 

-blonnioL 1.658. 

functions of roots, 1. 761. 

roots, i. 760. 

— cycle of development and climatology, L. 

664. 

— division of labour, 1. 367 

— fanciful comparisous of Nature-phlloso- 

phets, 1 12. 

— nionosoious, iL 298. 

— spines and prickles, i. 433. 

— typical, Goethe’s, i. 12. 

Plantogmacen, il. 771. 

I’lantago, pollination, il. 135. 

— protection of pollen, iL 123. 

— seed-cement, 1. 616. 

Plantago oretlco, dispersal, ii. 649. 

Plontogo major and animals, L 43S. 

Plantago media, Ac., leaves and rain oonduo- 

tlon, 1. 86. 

spikes and radiation, 1. 630. 

Plantago leourvato, spikes and nootamal: 
radiation, 1. 630 

Plantain. Bee ilftiwi panuUtiaea. 

I Plant-body, nature of, i. 690. 

shuplest form, L 691. 

Flout communities, 11. 885. 

types of, IL 887. 
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nant-formations, II 896. 

Plant grovth and crystal growth, 1. B68 
Plant-lice, parthenogoneale, it. 464. 
Flant-memhera, fundamental forma, 11. 501. 
Plant-migrations, nature of, IL 904, 908. 
Plants, absorptUm of organic matter, 1. 90. 

— adaptation to climatic oondltioiia, 1 284. 
to illuminatlnii, i. 384. 

to life in raiddly-flowlng water, 11. 602. 

— — to life ill very dry climate, i. 317 

— adrantages of alpine habit, 11. 610. 

— Alpine, absorptive cells, 1. 90. 

dwarf habit, L 623. 

flowering and flowerless Shoots, i 662. 

— — protection of stomata by hairs, 1. 292 
with rolled leaves, reason for being 

generally evergreen, 1. 304. 

— ampliiUoua, oharaoteiistlus, 11. 601. 

— — transitional nature of, L 76. 

— anatomy of, Xehemiah Orow's, 1. 22. 

— and animals as a symbiotic community, i 

264. 

— and animals, dlfferenoe between, i 504. 

no boundary-line, 1. 64 ; ii. 620 ■ 

— and humble-bees os marauders, ii. 239 

— and lajbrloos quantities of uiineuils, ii 

488 , 

~ and selective food-absorption, li. 407. 

— anomopbilous, li. 129. 

— annual, and lack of moisture, li 600. 

no soalo-loaves, 1. 623. 

origin of flower-stalk, ii. 737 

— aquatic, characteristic of tissue's, i 424 

k devoid of cutlde, i. 309 

nourishment of, 1 66 

— — pollen and pollination, ii. 105 
spiny leaves, i 438 

— Arctic, with evergreen rolled Ic'-^vos, i. 

304 

— as agents In accumulation of various 

mineral subslancos, 1. 261. 

— both anemo- and entoniophlluiis, ii. 328. 

— bulbous, and cold, i. 651. 

— — arrangement of leaves for rain, i 94 

— — distribution and liabitats, 1. 654. 

time of appearance in diy regions, 1. 

318. 

— burning, 1 653. 

— camivumuB in minor degree, i, 165. 

number and ulassiflcation, 1 119. 

spinous structures iu pitfalls, i. 1S24. 

with adhesive apparatus, 1 . 163. 

— classes, onletB, and genera of, 1. 6. 

— classifleation, Liiiiioan system, ii. 86 

— chusified from habitat, i. 65. 

— ollmbing, relative distnbution, i. 671. 

— composed of uell aggregates, divisicm of 

labour in. i. 269 

— consldemd from point of view of descrip- 

tion and classifleation, 1. 3 
-> defenceless, protected by others, i. 461. 

— distribution and heat, 1 627. 

— division of labour, i 667. 

— effect of oovering with earth, 11. 507 

— eutomophilous, ii. 129. 

— evolution, and classification, ii. 607. 

— fossil, agents in preservation, ii. 612. 

— freezing of, i. 639 

— gbtbrouB In the North of Europe become 

haiiy in the South, i. 318. 

— grouping according to substratum, li. 496. 

— heterophyllous, i. 668. 

— heteroBtyled, ii. 302. 

— influenoe of habitat on protection of 

stomata, 1. 293. 

of mutilation, II. 515. 

— land, absorption of carbonic add, 1. 368. 

— llthophytic. Bee LUhophyta. 

— luminous, i. 502. 

— main divisions, 11. 617. 

— nialntenonoe of free passage for water 

vapour In, 1. 290. 

— mechanical changes effected hy, L 266. 

— metomoiiibodi of, compared to that of 

Insccta 1. 12. 

— multicellular, transportation of materials, 

1.466. 


Plants, niyrmeoophilous, 11. 233. 

— Natural History of, by Theophrastus, 300 

B.a., 1. 3. 

— of Arotio regions, not hairy, ezplanatlon, 

1. 316. 

— of steppes and pndries, vamish-Uke 

oovering. i. 313. 

— on bark, nutrition of, L lOG. 

— parasitic, no root-cap, 1. 764 
seedlings of. L 173 

— perennial, functions of roots, 1. 781 

— phyllogeny, views concerning, ii. 607. 

— poisonous, and odour, i 431 

— preservation in snow uid loe, 1 262. 

— protection against animals, 1. 430. 

from freezing, 1. 546 

— resistance to cold, li. 489. 

— resting condition, L 512. 

— selection of food-salts, 1 69. 

— silica-loving, i 74. 

-deep of. i 634. 

— spinose, 1. 43B 

— stinging, and grazing animals, L 442. 

— submerged, i 668 

absoiico of hairs, ii. 602. 

— succession andorowding-outof generation 

after generation, i 268 

of forma in steppes, Mediterranean 

district, and at Cape, with regard to 
hairineae, L 318. 

— succulent, extrusion of water by leaves, 

I 271. 

fewness of stomata, 1 280. 

heat resistanoo, i. 654 

majority have thick cuticle, i 309. 

not cal on by animals, i 432 ^ 

— — time of u|tpcuninus in dry regions, i. 

318 

— Huniiner sleep, i 356 

— swimming, i. 669. 

— symbiosis with ants, ii 233, 243 

— syutlietic activity, i. 378. 

— thawing of, i 642 

— tuberous, and cold, i 551 

distribution and liabitats, I 651 

— two main subdivisions, i. 592. 

— umbolllferoiis, water receptacles, L 156 

— unicellular, alaorption of food, i 269 
trousportatiou of materials, L 4CC. 

— utilltarlanisni, 1. 421. 

— utilitarian view of, 1 1. 

— •• viviparous’*, il. 445. 

— wax on upper Idri-surfaccs, 1. 2il2. 

— weapouB of. i. 432. 

— weaving, armature, i. 676. 

— winter rt'Stiug, i 662 

" with clttdodes, i. 333, 336 

— with ovorgrocu rolled leaves, conditions of 

life, i. 305. 

— with explosive flowen, ii. 268. 

— with rolled leaves, at Cape, localization of, 

1 306. 

wide distribution of, L 303. 

— with sticky foliage, ii 236. 

— with two-coloured leaves, habitats of, i 293. 

— wocKly, time of appearance iu dry regions, 

1 318 

Plant-species, isolated colonies, i. 627. 

Plant BiiocesBion and substratum, ii. 498. 

— world and its history, il 3 
Hgaiuodia, behaviour towards light, 1. 32. 

— food-absorption, i. US. 

Plosmodiopbora Brossicee, li. G19. 

galls on Btasaloa olerocro, IL 622. 

Flasmopora viticola. Bee Prronoipora vltir 

cola. 

Plastic materials, solid, conduction and trans- 
formation, L 481. 

storing of, 1. 479. 

— — withdrawal from leaves in autumn, i. 

488. 

Platanus, age, i. 720. 

— pollen storing and dispersion, li. 146. 

— pollination, ii. 133 

— protection of pollen, li. 117. 

Platanus orientalia, diaiensioDB, 1. 722. 

I Plate, nuclear, i. 681. 


Platyoerium aldconie, 11. 476. 

epiphytic, U. 700. 

— — sterile and fertile fronds, 11. 476. 
Pleotooomia elongato, infloresoenoe, L 746. 
Pleodorlna, structure, 11. 633. 

PleurooarpouB Moss, il. 702. 

Pleuroooooaceas, description, IL 636. 

— symbiosis with animal and vegetable on 

PleuroooocuB vulgaris, structure, ftc., 11. 638. 
niny, Ulstoria naturalls, 11. 1. 

— pUnt-forms known to, 11. 600. 

PlOuer Bee, biological station, 11. 622. 

Plum. Bee Prunns communis. 
Plumbaglnocem, li. 770. 

Plumbago oapensis, sticky fruit, il. 870. 
Plumbago europwa, flower, ii. i^6. 

Pliiria ohrysitis, victim of ArauJIa, li. 200. 
Plusia precationis, victim of Araujia, 11. 260. 
Poo, liulbils, ii. 818. 

— pollination, 11. 142 

Poa alplna, plant with bulbils, li 446. 

Poa annuo, antbocyanln In glumes, L 622. 

habit and elevation, 11. 612 

Poa laza, vertical rouge, li. 746. 

Pocket-galls, structure, il. 631. 

Pocket-plums, cause of, ii. 624. 

Pod, nature of, ii. 432 
Podophyllum, aiithocyaiiin, 1. 484 
Podophyllum iwltatum, emergence of leaf 
frohi BoU, i 639. 

protection of pollen, li. 127. 

Podosphiera, development of embryo, 11. 60. 
Podustemaceie, ii 767. 

— adaptation to environment, i 424. 

— in rushing water, i. 79 
I'oison, of stinging hairs, 1. 441 
Puisons, protective, i 431 

Polar eziitiditions, temperature oLservations, 
1.647. 

I'olanzatlon, and ocll-woU, i 568. 

Polar nuclei, and endospurm formation, IL 
421. 

Polemoniaceu, ii 771 

— autogamy in, ii. 384. 

— dichogamy in, li. 312. 

Polemonium, nectary, il. 176. 

Pollarding, object of, ii 37 
Pollen, alKirtivu, ii 403 

" amount in oneiuophiloiis plants, ii. 161 

— and guidance to honey, ii 248. 

— behaviour in clelstogomous flowers, li 392. 

— collection by insects, ii. 133. 

— ooDtnvoDces for removal from anther, ii. 

358. 

— depoBllion, 11.277, 280 
-dispenal, il 103. 

— explosive ejection, ii. 137 

— expulsion in certain Papilionaece, ii. 26C. 

— foreign, possible influence iu variation, <' 

593. 

— insect food, li 167. 

— mixmg on stigiuae, ii 403 

— morpbologiool value, ii 85 

— poverty In honey-beariug flowers, ii. 109. 

— prepotoney of, il. 406. 

— protection from rain and dew ii. 107. 

— iirotection from wet, li. 109, 121. 

— retention after depnsitlnn, li. 282. 

— storage of, 11. 94, 146, 147. 

— times of dlscliorgc, ii 142 

— transference in Asolepiadaceao, ii. 267. 
to Inseots, U. 243, 247. 

— tzaosportk by egg-laying insects, IL 167. 
direction of, IL 136. 

Pollen-oeU, division of oouteuts In Oonlfene, 
11.420. 

effect of wetting, ii. 106. 

PoUeu-cellB, dlflorenoes In heteiostyled 
flowers, 11. 405. ^ 

Pollen-grain, functional adaptations, IL 103> 

germination In Oymnosporms, IL 420. 

germination on foreign pistil, IL 414. „ 

BinlcroBpoie, IL 478. 

Pollen-grains, il. 98, 99. 

— — dimensions, li. 97. 

formation, IL 96. 
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ToUen^gnlni of AUatiaoB, 11. 72L 

oil on, IL 101. 

icul|»tnrlDg, 11. 100. 

«padflodlflannoM,lL480. 

— Tlaoln, IL 1(0. 

PtUen-maMM, conceitoeDt and withdnwal, 
11.063. 

Folkn-mother-oellB, 11. 06. 
Follei'-<usniion»po»ngiuni, 11. 478. 

Pollen Baea, dehleoenoe, II. 01. 

Pollen tetr^ and etloky etlgmaa, IL 283. 
Pollen tranaferenoe, exploaive apparatua, 11. 
1166, 267. 

pe.'ouaalTe apparatua, 11. 261. 

apilnkllng appazatua, II. 271, 273, 276 

PoUeii-tttbo, attraotlon by augar-aolutlona, II. 
413. 

uourae, II. 408. 

In Kock-roae, li. 411. 

development of, ii. 100, 409. 

nuclei and fertilization, ii. 416. 

Fulllnatlon, idaptallou to, L 740 et aeq. 

— after reaulM, ii. 285. 

— aRenta in, ii. 120. 

— and fertilization, interval between, ii. 285. 

— and inaecta, li. 95. 

— and wiUioring of corolia, il. 286. 

— by kaiigarooa, ii. 230. 

— oondltlona of aucceaHful, il. 405. 

— of Valliweria, il 132. | 

— relation to fertilization, li. 401. 

Polllnia, nature of. ii. 07. 

— of Epipoctla latifoUa, 11. 260 

— of Epipogium aphylluiii, ii. 226 

— of Pholenopala BahUIeriantt, ii. 227. 
Poiyuiiibryuny, In Angloaiiornis, ii. 408. 
Polygala amara, atameii, 11. 87. 

Polygalacen, oloiatogamy In, ii 393 

— Btaminal lilament, ii 88. 

Polygonaoeai, phyllodadoiiM apccioa, i 334 
~ rolling of leaf, i 348 

Polygonatum vurtioillatura.mochanical tiaaue 
urnuigiimont, i 730. 

Polygonum ampliiblum, loaf<roaettc, 1. 412. 

protection of atomata from niolaturo, 1. 

294. 

Polygonum Blatorta, effect of mutilation, 11. 
517. 

geltonogauiy, ii. 327 

Polygonum bulblfcrum, bulbils, ii 454 
Polygonum Convolvulus, twining, 1 682, 085 
Polygonum Sioboldi, aced-diBiJcraal, li. 863 
Polygonum virginicum, soeil-diBiiersaL ii 841 
Polygonum viniiaruin, diHpersol of bulbils, 
11 454, 819 

ioe-iiieltiiig, i. 600. 

rolling of leaf, 1 348. 

Polj'heilm, of Hydmdictyon, 11 641. 
Polypotalve, Boral chozacterutic. li 748. 

~ of Bontbam and Hooker, il. 604 
Polypbagua Eugleniu. 1. 169; ii 668. 

life-biatoiy, i. 170; li. 671 

PolypodiBceBB, deacription, il. 706. 

— sporangium, iL 706. 

Polypodium glauoopbyllum, wax on fronds, 
i. 202. 

Polypodluin aerpena, aporogenous frond, 11. 

11 . 

Polypodium vulgare, epiphytic, IL 706. 
PolyporoKS hymenium, li 688. 

— hypbiB of, 1. 166. 

Polyporua, destruotlve nature, il. 688. 

— foaail remains, IL 614. 

Polyporua annoaua, li. 688. 

Polyporua fomentarlua, 11. 492, 688. 
Polyporua ignioriua, li. 688. 

Polyporua perennla, IL 686. 

Polyporua aulfiireua, behaviour of myoellnm, 
1. 167. 

oauae of mouldering In wood, 1. 363. 

Polyalphonla, luminoaity, i 388. 

PoIyaUgma rubrum, boat, ftc., 11. 678, 
Pol^idhaoeu, epiphragm. IL 703. 

—.teeth of peristome, ii. 703. 

-Polytriohnm, apophyala, 11. 702. 

H- folding of leaf,!. 346. 

— «rean aj^ppiptlve oella, 1. 85. 


Polytriobum, meotaauiam fur waterabsorp- 
tion, 1. 218. 

— pbyllotaxla, L 408 

— apotediapetaal, IL 814. 

Polytrlchuiu commune, leaf, aectiona, 1 

346. 

aporogonlum, Ac., 11. 16. 

Pomaoen, penlatont receptacle, il. 435. 
Fondweiida. flee PMamogrtoa. 

Pontederia oraaaipea, floata, 1 638, 660. 

Poplar, suitability os boat for Mistletoe, 1. 
209. 

Poppy, in Egyptian tombs, 1. 680 

— metamorphoses of the leaves, i 11. 
Populua, diascmmation, i. 614. 

— numerous hybrids, IL 683. 

— iiolbnatlou, ii. 133. 

— porogamio fertillaition, iL 413 

— protoctiOD of pollen, ii. 119. 

— water4,banrption, direct from atmosphere, 

1 238. 

PoiiuliiH aliia, age, 1. 722 

deciduous protective woolly bain, L 

354 

dimeualona, i. 722. 

mycelial mantle of roots, i 260. 

piatillatolloworaandTaphnnaBurea, ii. 

624 

Populua nigra, nilvnntltioua buds, 1. 766. 

plants and animals which live upon, 

wlUiln, or In usHociatioii witli, i 256 
Populua pyramidalis, venation, i 631. 
Populua trvinula and nut-galls of Baperda 
populiK'o. II 543. 

development of advoiititioiia root-budg, 

. “ 26 \ 
elastic petioles, i 428 

— — leaf, atiBoiption-GUpB lu aiirfacc vi<.w 

and Ruction, L 233 

Imcar arrangement of off shoots, 795 ' 

normal and sucker loaves, li. 616.' 

seed, u 423. 

two kiiula of leaves, I 238. 

vanety in aacxual slioots, 11. 471. 

Forlloria bygrometrioa, leaf movements, i. 
339. 

Porogauiic fertilization, iL 412. 

Porous cells, of Loncubryum, Sphagnum 
and Ltelia gracilis, i. 219. 

— dnbisoence of pollon-RseB, II 92. 

— envelope of Orchid aerial roots, exfolia- 

tion ill soil, i 223. 

PoiTibyra, liabit, 1 687 
Portuiaoa, iwllen-^ains. b. 98. 

— propagation of hybrids, ii. 656. 

Portulaca grandiflora, &o, oiieulng and 

cluHing, II 212. 

Portulaca niproueo, weather and autogamy, 
ii. 391. 

Posidnnia, iiollen and polllcation, ii 104 
Poaoiiueria fragnuis, flower and visitors, 11. 
225 

Potainogetacem, embryos, ii 738. 

— habit and pollIuBtion, 11. 738 
Potamogelon, oduptatlon to environment, L 

424. 

— dichogamy, ii 135. 

— pollen disperrion, ii. 105. 

— poilinatlon, U. 133. 

Fotamogoton orispus, IL 739. 

bibemaling shoots, I 661, 682. 

pollination, IL 148. 

protogynous, U. 311 

Fotamogoton fluitans, habit and habitat, il. 
602. 

length, 1. 388. 

Potamogeton heterophyllua, Ac , heterophyl- 
lous, i 668. 

Fotamogoton lucens, amount of lime forma- 
tion, exporiroeutal determination, 1. 261. 
Potamogeton natans, position of stomata on 
leaves, 1. 280. 

Potaaalum, In oah of planta, 1. 66. 

— aalta of, aooumulation through plants, 1. 

261 

Potato, aproutlng, L 494, 662. 

— atar^ i. 469. 


Fotato-diaaaae, due to Phytophthom infes- 
tana. IL 609. 

“Potato-rain”, oauae of, 1. 661. 

anperatltion oonoomlng, 11. 810. 

FotentUla, hybrids, Inezhauatible, IL 685. 

— rcoepta^ and oarpela, 11. 76. 

— Marsh. Bee Comanua palastrs. 

— ueotary, IL 174. 

PotentlUa atroaaogulnoa, autugamy, 11. 381 
PoUmtllla oiuerea, holra, 1. 322. 

PotentUla Oloalana, procumbent, 1 663 
PotentlUa miorantha, flower, h. 174 

nootaiy oonoealmeiife, U. 181. 

PotentlUa nltlda, prooumbent, 1 662. 
PuteutlUa repena. autogamy, li 381. 
PotentlUa reptana, runner, i. 664 
Poteriuin, poUen dJachaigo, il. 146 l 

— protogynous, 11. 313. 

Poterlum polygamum, polygamous flower- 
huads, il. 29|. . 

Pothoid«fe,dlmbfaig habit, li 746. 

Puthos, vegotatlve propagation, ii 800. 

Pottia intenucNUa, protouema, il. 799. 
Praugos, seed proteotion, 11. 460 
Pressure and tiirgidity, L 511. 

Prickk'B, protective, i 433. 

— sorts of, I 439 
Pnokly Pear. Bee Opuutla 
I'rimeval forast, Ceylon, ii 741. 

Himalayas, 11. 743 

Primordial utriole, uiuaniog of term, I 26 
Primula, flowers after iHiUlnatlon, li 286 

— hifteroBtyly, U. 302. 

— hybrids, il 686. 

— - in cultivation, li 67.'> 

— pull of roots, 1 767 

Primula Auricula and P OaraiolicA, colour 
of flowers and hybrid, il. 667. 

— autogamy, il 3%, 397. 

— — diohogamoiiE blossoming, IL 812. 

heterostyly and hybridization, il. 316. 

scent, ii. 200 

Primula Oashminoua. proteotion of poUen 
from wet. ii. 111. 

Prjmula Clusiana and Uromyous Primulw 
Integrlfolin, 11 626. 

Primula dentloulata, protection of pollen 
from wet, ii. 111. 

Pnmiila olatior and hybridization, U. 404. 

effect of mutilation, li. 617. 

Primula farinosa, effect of mutilation, 11. 617. 

— wax on leaves, i. 291. 

Priinola glutlnosa. autogamy, IL 396. 

hybridization, li. 401 

sticky foliagn, il. 230. 

Primula hirsuta, prey capturing, 1. 155. 
Primula Japonica, antholysis, II. 79 

green flower, il. 86. 

Primula lougiflora, autogamy, U. 396, 397. 
Primula minima, autogamy. 11. 886. 

Primula oflicinalls, heterostyly and differ- 
ences in poUen-gralns, a^on, U. 406. 

hybridization, 11. 404. 

Primula ainensia, absorption of ammonia, L 
65. 

Primula veria. Bee P. ojSUniuUiM. 
PrimulaoeiB, 11. 770. 

— autogamy in, IL 341. 

— heterostyly In, il. 802. 

— hybrids among, 11. 686. 

— pollen and proboaoea of inaecta, U. 248. 

— proteotion of pollen, 11. 118. 
-romngofleaf.L348. 

— variety of venation, I. 035. 

Privet. See iKguafrwm vulgan. 

Proboaoea of inaecta and pollen, IL 248. 
Procumbent atem, choraoteriitlaa, L 601. 
Projection of aeeda, range of, il. 839. 
Prolepaia, doctrine of, L 6. 

— In formation of “ Bose Wlllowa”, 11. 616, 

— in Wltohea' Broom, IL 627. 

Promyoellum, of HamlbaiidU, 11. 676. 
Pronuba yuooaaeUa, poUlnatlon of Tneoa, U. 

157, 246. 

Propagation, artificial, from roots, IL 27. 

— by brood-bodlea and fertilization ragpeot* 

ivaly, 11. 70. 
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Prapagitloii I 9 laaf<eiitlilDgi, U. 4L 

->bfolhhooti,lL7fla 

-Undiof.ll.e. 

Frouodtoiu dldiogMBj, IL 3001 
-flower, It. 807. 

— plenti md bybildintioii, il. 817. 
Proteeee», and anlmale, L 483. 

— Auitinliui, nunmer deep, L 886. 
-foUldle,U.430. 

— ponen-graine, 11. 00. 

— podtlon of toat-Uades In many, L 8SA. 

— ■toiege of pollen, IL 04. 

— eweeplngbaln, IL 616. 

Pkoteelei, IL 701. 

— daeorlpiton, 11. 760. 

Protea meUlfera, Anetralla, protection of 
etomafakfiom moiitore, L 306. 

— — outlonlar immparti, L 810. 

— — rtomata, eurfkoe rlew and leotlim, I. 

897. 

nroteotloo, from lorn of beat, I. 628. 

-o(lmtlM,L681 

-QfeldonqdiyU.L80L 

— of ootyledoni In germination, L 613: 

-of embryo, IL 442, 601. 

— of flowenL by etioky glande, 11. 236. 

bytaftaofhalr.ii.240. 

— of honey, by intradloial bain, 11. 230 

Tarloiu oontrlranoeo, 11. 333. 

Tailona devioeo, 11. 341. 

— of learee, ogainib meohaBioal Injniy, L 

48a 

— of planto, ogelnat anlmoli, 1. 430. 

by now, 1. 646 

— — by iplnes, bo , 1. 436 
-of pollen, 11. 117. 

— of pollen from wet, 11. 106, 109. 

— of ripening eeedi ogainet animola, 11. 444. 

— of oeedi agalnit wet, IL 448. 

— of epermotoploam and ooplaem, 11. 72. 

— of eporangia, 11. 13. 

— of underground roota from vermin, bo., 

M.76a 

ProteotiTe ooutriranoes, and diatributlon, 1. 
460. 

— — and loss of heat, 1 829. 

of doTeloping learea, 1. 846 

— envelopee of young green leavee, L 361. 

— liolatioo of i^nte by water, il. 236 

— poloone of plaata, i. 431. 

Froteld-granolee, In endoeperm, IL 431. 
Ptothalllum, female, of Hydropterldei, 11. 

no. 

— of EqulMtum, 11. 712. 

— of Fern, IL 472. 

— of lycopodium annotlnum, 11. 716 

— young, aridng from spore, 11. 472. 
PkotboUiia, Pen, haUt of. i 88 
notooooooldem, os Lldhen-olgm, 11. 696 

— deeorlption, 11. 628 et eeq. 

Ftotoooooui atlontieos, reddening of Ha, 1. 

888. 

Protosoa afford examplea of eimplmt type 
of reproduction, IL 630. 

— and B^xomyoetei. 11. 619. 

Frotogynoui dlohogamy, 11. 809. 

— flower, IL 307. 

— plaata and hybridization, 11. 316 
Pyotomyoetei, 11. 674. 

Pkotonema, of Moos, 11. 701. 799. 

— ofBolilatoateia,Pl. L 

— — lumlnodty, 1. 386. 

ftotoidMOi. end fteezlng to death, 1. 663. 

— oontlnully, and tranimlHlon of otlmnU, 

L68a 

— eosential part of cell 1. Sa 

— fonnotlTe activity, 1. 876 

— ImportonM In oadmilation, 1. 486 
-inoeU.weU,L681. 

— Indooed In eelli, L 26. 

— motion within oell«avlttei, L 36 

— movemente end dbloropbyll-gnanlea, tL 

382. 

— rate of onrzent, 1. 81 
-lediting capacity, L 866 

— leteetive abooiption due to gpedflo ood> 

iUtation.L76 


Protcvlaam, ipedflo oonditntion, IL 487. 

— itrnoture, L 611, 660. 

— theorlM of origin, tt. 697. 

— veMde fm oxygen, 1. 496 
-vlteUty,L6L 

andoold,L641 

Protoplaomlo strandi, oonduetlng function, 
L466 

Protoplaet, deflnltlon of term, 1. 36 

— dlvidon of labour within, 1. 460. 
Frotoplaete, ammboid. 1. 31. 

— dhlorophyll oorpuiclM In, 1. 30. 

— dilated, general behaviour, L 30. 

— grMn, behavlonr towarda light, 1. SO. 

— mode of life, L 37. 

— mutual and external relations, 1. 47. 

— power of renovation, 11. 45. 

— problem of mutual Intelllgenoe between, 

1.49. 

— sorts of, 1. 36 

Fniuella, distribution of sexes, ii 206 

— honey proteotlon, IL 241. 

— hybrids, 11. 885. 

Pruning, object of, IL 37. 

Prunus, host of Pdystlgma rubrum, ii. 676 
Prunns atmeniaca, section, L 22. 

Prunus avium, dates of flowering, 1. 619. 

drupe, 11. 426 

Prunus oetomis, cotyledons, 1. 606 
l*rnnus communis, nectary, IL 174. 

Prunus Insltltla, bo., galla of Exosmus Pnini, 
U.031 

Prunus Mshaleb, rescrve-buds, 11. 33. 

Prunus Pndus, U. SSL 
Prunus splnosa, drupe, 11. 426 

spines, 1. 443. 

Prussic add, 1.462. 

PMudo-hermaphrodlte flowers and dlohog- 
amy, 11. 312. 

PMudomoiphs, Orobanche formerly con- 
sidered, 1 185. 

PSllotaoaiD, desoriptinn, 11. 716 

— homoaporouB, IL 716 
Ptarmigans, in Alps, L 480. 

Ptelea trifoliata, flowers, wxual oondltions, 
11.296. 

seed-dlspeisal, ii. 663. 

Pteranthus ooblnatus, booked fruit, IL 873. 
Pteriden, tribe of Polypodiooeu, il. 706 
Pteridophyta oompar^ to Bryophyta, li. 704. 

— general doHriptlon, 11. 701 
Ptorooarya, mode of fertilization unknown, 

11413 

Pterooarya Oaucaoioa, ootyledons, L 621. 
Pterogouium gradle, puthenogenesis, 11. 
464. 

Pocdnia gramlnlz, effect on Wheat crops^ IL 
687 

Ufe-blstory, IL 686 

Puff-hallo. See Lvcopfrdon. 

Pulmonaria, autogamy, 11. 396. 

— heterostyly, IL 306 

— protection of pollen, 11. 116 

— venation, L MO. 

Pnlmonaria hybrida, obaiaoteriatio bain, IL 
661 

Pnlmonaria Idthosponnum, flower oolonr 
and surroundings, IL 194. 

Pulmonaria ofBoinaUs, winter protection, 1. 
850. 

Pulque^ 1. 607. 

— fermented jidoe of Agave Americana, t. 

273. 

Pulsatilla, hybrids, U. 661 
PulHtlUa patens, protogyny and hybridiza- 
tion. 11. 316. 

PnlzatiUa pratensls, oolonr of sepsis, II. 188. 
FnlntlUa vernalls, distribution of sexes, IL 
396 

— nectaries, IL 179. 

PulvlnuB, of lea6 fonotion, 1. 633. 
PnrifloatiOD, due to L 361 

Punrie Loosestrife. Boo IiythmsiS'aUoaria. 
Putrotactlon, end Moulds, L 607. 

-by Bacteria. 11636 

— nature and caneet of, substanoM gaoer- 

ated during,! 366 


Putrefaction, nature of, 1. 606 
Pyonldia, of Llobeni IL 696 

— of Pyienomyoetes, Ii. 676 
Byienold, funotlon, IL 629. 

— of Ohlamydomonas, 11. 689. 

Pyranoids, In Splrogyia, 11. 066 

— of B[ydzodlotyon, 11. 640. 

Fyrenollohenes, ohinoteie, 11. 891 
Pyienomyoetes, as Idchen-fungL 11. 886 

— distlnotlve dharacteis, 11. 876 
Pyrola, dehlsoenoe of poUen-eaos, IL 93. 
Pyzola ohlorantha, oapsulM In dry and web 

weather, 11. 448. 

^prola media, autogamy, 11. 361 
Pyrola seounda, pollen - sprinkling. 11. 273, 
271 

Pyrola unlflora, flower and autogamy, 11. 
888. 

scent, IL 202. 

stamen, 11. 91. 

watar-reoeptaolos, I. 238. 

Pyrolaoen, 11. 766 
Pyrus, carpels, H. 76. 

— hybridization In, 11. 670. 

— scent, IL 200. 

Pyrus aucuparlo, and Oymnosporanginm 
Jnnipennum, ii 686. 

Pyrns oommnnis, dates of flowering, 1. 610. 

— — grafting on Oratiegus Oxyocantha, be.. 

11. 671. 

Qymnosporanglum gall, ii. 620. 

persistent noeptade, il. 436 

Pyrus oydoniA mucilaginous seed-coat, L 456 
Pyrus maluB, carpels, IL 76. 

hOBtotBUsUetoe, 1.206 

ovary, scotlons, li. 74 

Pyrus salii^olia, erroneous assertions about 
origin. L 216. 

Pythlum, germination, 11. 668 

P^inm de Baryanum, on suedllngs, 11. 670, 

Q. 

Quamoolit oooeinea, ootylodons, I 621. 
Quartz attooked by Lichens, 1. 257. 

— difficult to decoinpnse, 1. 86 266. 

Quassia amara, flowering branch, ii. 776. 
Queen of the Night Bee Cirreiu myvUealua, 
QuerauB,l 716; ii 760 

— and hud-galls of Andricus inflator, II. 643. 

of Aphllotbrlx gemroie, ii. 641. 

of Aphilothrix Bieboldl. 11. 637, 541. 

of O^ips Uurtigii, 11 541. 

of Oymps luclda, il. 541. 

of Oynipe polycera, ii. 541. 

of Dryotenu terminalis, ii. 643. 

of Neuroterus fumipennls, il, 637 

— — — of Ncuroterus numlsmatus, li (/37 
of Spathegastor bacoarum, il. 5 '0 

— and grazing animals, i 445. 

— and Peziza mruginosa, ii 682. 

— and solid gall of Cyulps Kollari, II. 641. 

— bark, 1. 720. 

— ootyledona, 1. 608; 11. ^ 

— onrvature of branches, 1. 416 
-defoliation Blow, i.86L 

— fertilization porogamio, IL 413. 

-fosslL 1.636 

— from chalk, 11. 613. 

-galls on roote,lL84L 
-germination, 1.609. 

— meohanloal tlHue onangement, L 736 

— monesdouB, 11. 297. 

— nomerouB hybrids, 11. 583. 

— nut-gall of Oynlps oallols, 11. 643. 

— phyllotazls, L 399. 

-pollen-grains, 11. 99, 106 

— pollination, U. 136 136 

— protogynouB, il. 313. 

— acale-leavM of flnt bud, L 681 

— stomata, 1. 280. 

—tannin of wood and nutrition of Mildew* 
1.166 

— variety in follige, IL I7L 

— vernation, 1. 356 

Queroos Austilaoa, seeJUngs, L 307. 
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Quafoni Owrli and Erlnetun qiierolnum, IL 
SS9, 

andgidlof Oeoldoiii7lao(irrii,U.S34,53S. 

and ipangle-eaUf of Noarotenu^ iL Ml. 

itaminal galli, U. 640. 

QnerouB pedunoulata. age, L 72a 

dlmeniloDi, L 722. 

frultlnf braoeb, IL 430. 

inflomoenoet and flowen, IL 298. 

normal and auoker leayaa, il. 616. 

niimetoua galla on, IL 662. 

QuerouBpendulluB, bud-gallaotOynlpaluoida, 
li. 642. 

QuerauB pabeacenB, and gall of CynIpB oaput- 
medOBB, ti. 041. 

influence of Oynips polyoera, iL 660. 

QoerouB BoBBiliflora, dinieiiBlonB, i. 722. 

fruiting branch, iL 430. 

gallB on braot-Bcales, ii. 640. 

QnlokBet hedge, nature of, i. 673. 

Quluoe. See Pyrua eydonta. 

Quinine, L 462. 

R. 

“Bace”, meaning of, ii. 68L 
Raceme, L 738. 

Rachifl, applioation of term, i. 737. 

— developed into Bpine, i. 447. 

Radiation and Icaf-movomenta, i. 632. 
Radicle, behaviour iu Mutletoo, L 206. 
Radiolaria aud Ohlorella, aymblotiai il. 637. 
Badiolanie, aymbioBiB with plants, L 264. 
Radix polariB, i. 760. 

Raflla Ruffli, infloreBcence, I. 745. 

Bafflesia, colour and odour, li. 197. 

— myoelium-like tiBsiie in boat, i 200. 
RaflleBia Amoldii, flower, description of, flc., 

i. 203. 

Rafflesla Padma, Java, siae and deBcription 
of flowers, i 203 

RaifleBla'iichadenbergiana, slzo of flowers. 

ii. 185. 

RafltoBiaceiB, U. 766. 

— anthocyaniu, i. 483. 

— flower-Btalk origin, 1. 736. 

— nature of Bcents, ii. 199. 

only European ropreBentative, 1. 204 

— paraaitic on trunks and branches, 1. 201 
RafHoBln, disagreeable odour, i. 199. 

— googruphicol diflCribution, mode of growth, 

size of flowers, do., i. 209. 

Ragwort Boo Senecio 

Rain, agent in disperaal of offshoots, li. 809. 

— and sensitive iilante, 1 636. 

— carbon dioxide, sulphuric odd, and am- 

monia in, i 79. 

— carbonic aud nitric acid in, L 370. 

— duat collector, 1. 80. 

Rain-water, contrivances for retention of, L 
166. 

Irrigation of, L 97. 

various modifications of cauline leaves 

for oonductlon, i. 95. 

Ha.iw.Uiin. reticulata, FrutiooaelJoheu, 11.694. 
Ramondla, dehisoenoe of pollen-sacs, 11. 92. 

— pollen sprinkling, ii. 274. 

Ramondla pyrenaico, atamen, U. 91. 
Rampion. Bee Phyteuraa. 

Ronales, IL TI*. 

Ranunoulaoem, autogamy in, IL 346, 38L 

— diehogamy in, iL 311. 

— distribution of sexes, il. 29a 

— liybridi among, IL 664. 

— movements of stamens, 11. 26a 

— poUen-gralno, IL 99. 

— protection of pollen, ii 118. 

— protogyny In, II. 310. 

— venation. I. SSS, 

— Water, Jaaf-rosettes. i. 412. 

aquatio, aOrlal and submeiged 
laavaalLeoa 

— — pdlen dlgpersloni li. 106. 

■— oarpellary Inieot platform, IL 229. 

— stoiBoe of Mdleo, IL 04. 

Rani3nB i^riiLpimMtlonof po^ 120. 


Ranunoalus alpestris, distribution of sexee, 
li 998. 

neotaites, iL 17a 

Ranunoulus aquatllis, heterophyllous, L 66a 

limo-lucrustlug, L 260. 

Ranunoulus balden^, distribution of sexoi, 
U. 208. 

Ranunoulus BaudotU, heterophyllous, I. 668 
Ranunoulus bulbosua, downward pull of 
roots, 1. 767. 

Banunonlus Fieoria, bud-like offshoots, U. 
469. 

colour of flowers, IL 183. 

idaut and tuber-Uke offshcKtts, IL 460. 

tubers, I 6S1 

tubers dispersed by floods, 11 810. 

Ranunculus fluitaus, length, 1. 388. 
Ranunculus glaciall^ distribution of sexes, 
1L298. 

flower, U. 174 

neetaries, il 178. 

nectary ooncaalment, li. IBl 

Ranunoulus hulolenaus, hoterophyUous, 1. 
668 . 

UaniinciiluB Neaitolitaniis, roots, l 760 
Rapliauus, pollen-grain, U. 100 
Raphanus sativus, ootyledons, L 621. 

Raphe, of ovule, ii 81. 

Raplda tmdigeru, Brazil, sixo of leaves, i 287 
lUphldes, 1 467. 

Baphidojihora deonrsiva, U. 74a 

climbing habit, il. 746 

Barionim Plautarum Historia, by OlusiuR, 
u 601 

Raspbeny. Hoe Rubtu Idmu 
Bavenala, sheltering iff pollen, it 108. 
Bavenala Madagascarieusis, h 736. 

Rays, moduUary, L 468. 

Rays of spectrum, absorption, transforms^ 
tion, 1 . 379. 

Reaumurla, suit on leaves and stem, i. 236. 
Becapltulation-theoty, IL GOB. 

Receptacle, floral, 1 746 

— honey secretion, L 747. 

— in fruit-formation, ii 435. 

— persistent, II. 434 

Red Currant. Bee rubrim. 

Red-rot, i 264. 

Red Bea, reddened by Trichodcsmtuiii, 1. 388. 
Rod Bea-woeds. Bee Ploridea. 

Red Snow, I 139. ii 627. 

Red-wcxid. Bee Sequnia ampervtrma 
Rood Bee Phragmxtfa eommiaiia. 

Reed-like Orosses, wax on leaves, i 292. 
Reed-mace See Typlta latffolia. 

Reeds, contrivances for irrigation, i. 99. 

— type of ooinmunity, IL 888, 893 
Rehmaiiiila, pollen depositinn, ii 280. 
RoIndeer-moBB Bee CUtdunia raiigt/erina 
Rejuvenescence, of plants, i 681 
Renovation without fertilisation, il. 45. 
Beplum, of sillqiui, 11. 432. 

Reproduotloii, kin^ of, il 1 

— of Chora frogUls, IL 660. 

— very simple type In OlihunydoroonaB, 11 

630. 

Beproduotlve organs, homologies in Phanero- 
gams and Vascular OlryptogatiiB, 11. 476 

protection from loss of heat, 1. 629. 

Reseda, ovary, IL 73. 

Reseda odorata, artifldol tree production, iL 
463. 

000^,11.300,209. 

Beaedaoeie, ovary open, ii. 776 
Reserve-buds, ohareoteristics, 11. 31 

distribution, U. 31. 

Beserve materials, L 469. 

and enxyroes, I 464. 

Beserve-tissue, food-stores, L 691 

of seeds, I 699: 11422. 

Reservoirs, water, in leaves, 1. 161 
Residual substances In autumn leaves, 1. 485. 

fruitetalks and dlspersBl, 11. 840. 
Resin and preservation of fossU plants, II. 
612. 

— and protection of traits, 11. 446 
Respiration and germination, L 491 


RespIraUon, ohemlstry of. 1. 437. 

— heat development, i. 487. 

— In absenoe of oxygen, L 604. 

— In dormant organs, I. M4 

— In Hushrooms, L 408. 

— meaiura of energy, 1. 491 
-- modus qperandl, L 496. 

— of plants. Impelling force, L 492. 
Respiratory cavity of stoma, 1 280. 

— heat and gannhiathHi of seeds, 1. 660. 
Betama, explosive flowen, II. 367. 

protection of stomata from moisture, L 
291 

— protective coat of wax, 1 291 
Retention of deposited pollen, 11. 279. 
Rettensteiu, slate mountains and obaiaotep- 

Istio vegetation, IL 496 
Revolver-flowered Qeutiaus. h. 387. 
Revolver-flowers, U. 919. 

Rbacomltrios, qpecdai absorptive osUs of, L 
211 

Rhamnns, drupe, il 4116. 

— hybrids iu. ii. 684. 

— phyllotaxls, i. 399. 

Rhamnus catharttoa, distribution of sexes, 11. 
299 

— — p.-illen-grains, 11. 97. 

scroll-galls of Trloza Bhanml, IL 631. 

Rlminuiis hybrids, Imharlour of foliage, ii. 
674 

llhamuns pumila, lattice-forming stem, L 
678. 

Rhomuus saxatiiis, distribution of eexes, II. 
299. 

spines, 1 . 443 

Rhamnus tiucUiria, distribution of sexes, il 
299 

Rhamnus Wnlfeun, venation, L 630, 

Rheum, 1 94. 

— and Fli'ld-mloe, I. 761 

— anthoi'.yaniu, 1. 484. 

— geitonngauiy, ii. 328. 

— scale-leaves and earthing up, i. 621 
Bhlnanthaoem, geitonogamy, li. 331. 

— hybrids among, iL 686. 

— many parasitic, L 171 

— nectaries, IL 171 

— pollination, il. 139. 

— relatlonsblps to Lathnoa, I 181. 

— uniformity of venation, i. 631 
Rhinontlius, nectary, 11. 171 

— pollen sprinkling, ti. 272. 

— protection of iwllen from wet, IL 110. 

— venation, 1. 631 

Rblnanthus anynstlfolius, flower, II. 273. 

pollen-sprinkling apparatus, il. 273. 

Rhlpldnpteris, distribution of sitorangia, 11. 
706 

Khlpldopteris peltala, Mexico, two kinds of 
fronds, il IS. 
lihipsalls, on trees, 1. 106. 

Rhiridlomyces, life-cycle, 11. 671. 

Rhlsobinm, fixation of free nitrogen, IL 621 
Bhizobotrya olpino, autogamy, 11. 836. 
Bhizocorps, description, il. 709. 

Bhizoids, absorptlon-oells of Mosses, ke., L 
86 

— meriumical changes due to, 1. 266. 

— of Grimmla apocaipa, dlilnteintlDg 

IK>wer, 1. 268. 

— of Mosses, water absorbents, L 219 
Bhlzomo, ai^lcatlon of term, L 691 
Bblzome, nature of, L 689. 

Rhizomes, dlmensloiis of. 11. 797. 
Bhizomorpba of Agarioni meUmiz, IL 680 
Rhlzophora. oolumnar roots, L 709. 

— oompared to viviparona animal, IL 460. 

— elevation by roota, 1. 771. 

— germination, to., L 602. 

-habltot.l 602. 

— no root-cap In manb-lnhablting, 1. 164. 

— roots, I, 766. 

Bblaopbora conjugata, embiyogeny, ke., L 
602. 

flower, friilt, seed and flenninatlmi. L 

603. 

——stilt-roots, atraotura, 1. 769, 761. 
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Bhiiophora Munglo, branch with flowon 
and fruit, 11. 4fil. 

JthiBophore, of Belaglnella, U. 715i 
Ahlzophoree, poUeu-ohambm, 11. 90. 
Bhlzopoda, prey of Utrlcularia moiitana, 1. 

m. 

Bhlzopne nigrloans, Bporee and beat, 1. 651 
Bhiautamol, ancient Grecian guild of herbal* 
litB, 1. 3. 

Bhodlola roeea, dlitribution of eexee, 11. 290. 
Rboditee eglanterlta^ pea-Uko gall, 11 552. 
Bhodltei Bobbb, and fiedeguan, 11 552. 

gall on Koae-leaf, 11. 533. 

Bboditea ■pinoBiaaima, gall, il. 652. 
Bhododendron, and animala, 1. 432. 

~ pollen tetrada, 11. 07. 

— pruteutiou of pollen, 11. 118. 

— Btioky Btlgmaa, U. 282. 

Bhododendron ObamiieuiBtua, croaB-fortilixa- 

tlon, 1. 301. 

iDBectB and pnllcu, b. 246. 

piOtogynouB, 11. 311. 

viaoln of pollou-graluB, 11 101. 

Bhudodondrou feirugineuin and R * blmii- 
tum, hybrid Of, 11.504. 

doubling of flower through Uall gnat, 

11.549. 

gallB of Exobaaidluni, 11. 520. 

honey proteotlon, il 239 

Influence of gall-mitea, il 650. 

necturlea, 11. 177. 

Bcroll-goU. 11. 530. 

Rhododendron hlrautum, and anew, 1. 550. 

i and Buninior cold, 1 545 

guUa of liZobaaldiuni. ii. 520. 

honuy proteotlon, u. 239, 

leaf, under aide and aoctlou, 1. 232. 

uecUriea, 11. 177. 

— — poll^o-tetradawlthviatiutlireudH,{l 101. 
protandrouB, 11. 311. 

aoroll gall, 11. 530. 

weather and aulf- and oroaB-iiolllnatlon, 

11. 391 

Bhododendron intermedium, autogamy, IL 
689. 

Bhododendron Ijiipponiuuiu, cold restBlance, 
L 643. 

Bhododendron Pontloum, and cold, L 643. 
BhudodondronB, Alpine, ii 107. 

sheltered pollen, ii. 107.~ 

Bhodophycew, IL 60C, 620. 

Bhodoraoen, iL 7GB. 

Bhndotypua, rcBurrc-buda, ii. 33. 
BhopalucueiuiB iihalloldeH, geographical dia- 
tribution, 1. 193. 

Java, 1. 191. 

Bbubarb. SeeB/ieuia. 

Bhua CotiuuB, antbocyanin in buda, L 484. 

dlatrlbutlon of aexea, II. 297. 

hairy flower-atiUka, ii. 858 

Bhua Bomialata, Aphia galla, ii. 535. 

Bhua Toxicodendron, 1. 488. 

Bhua Typhtiiuin, 1 468 
Bbynchoala phaaeokiidea, ateuia, 1. 476, 477. 
Bibbou-growtha, plant oonuuunlty, h. 888, 
893. 

Blbbon-like atema of Liaue, i 476. 

Bibea alpinum, diatrlbutiun of aexea, il. 299. 

pocket-galla on, il. 632. 

Bibea aurcum, aceiit, ii. 201. 

Bibea Groaaularla, flower, ii. 236. 

Bibea rubrum, flower, 11. 173. 

Biooioceu), deBoriptluu, ii. 697. 

Bice, Btar^ L 469. 

Bichardia, monOBcioua, 11. 297. 

Blduurdla mthloplua, coloured bract, 11. 181 
Bicbmond, Virginia, U.B A , Diatom de- 
poalt, 11. 627. 

Biclnua, cotyiedona In germination, 1. 610. 

— proteotlon of pollen, 11. 124. I 

— pFotogynouB, il. 313. 

— aeed, aeotiou, L 690. 

— Btaminal filamentj, 11. 88. 

— venation, i 632. 

Bloiuue coiiimuuia, cryatalloida, i. 467. 

dlatrlbutlon of aexea, 11. 300 

piatillate flower, monoaciat ii. 293. 


Bldnuaconunuiiia, aeod and embryo, 11. 426. 

aeod'^ieperaal, ii. 838. 

spiral veaaela and bnndla-Bhaath, 1. 471. 

ataman, U. 87. 

atamlnate flower, monoaola, 11. 293. 

stem, 1 666. 

Blella helioophylla. IL 611. 

King, annual, L 719. 

Ringed bark, 1. 71^. 

Ringed tendrila, f. 694. 

Binging, effect of, 1. 480. 

— experiment, and ascent of aap, 1. 276. 
"Bipened"wood.L 652. 

Rlveta, eelf-purificatloD, 1 265. 

Bivina, pollen.gnilne, IL 99. 

Blvularia. it. 622. 

Bobiuia l^udacacio, flowering and foliage, 
1 562 

leaf, diunial poeitiona, i 534. 

reaerve-buda, U. 31. 

aceiit, IL 200 

Hpinea. 1. 449. 

Rocbco, lunctiouB of halra, i. 326. 

— water-storing epidermis, i 329. 

Bochea falcato, epipbylloua buds, Ii. 40. 

flinty armour, L 323. 

Kocholia peraica, hooked fruit, il 873. 

Bock, Bubatltule for troo-truuks, i 108. 
lincka, decomiKisitiou of oonatitueuta, L 83. 

— amooth alecp, habitat for varioua micro- 

Bcopio plonta and Licliena, 1. 117. 
Rcnmeria, autogamy, U 341. 

— atigma, il. 279. 

Rcetncria violocea, opening and cloabig, 11 212. 
Bollliigfrulta.il. 8^. 

Boot, chief diatinctlvc fuuturo, I. 767. 

— elevating power, L 770. 

— formation duo to exteiual atimultu^ 1. 77L 

— hydrotropiaiu, i 775 

— movemonta, i. 772, 776. 

— of Ferna, apical-cell, L 679. 

— origin, 1 766. 

— proUiction from mice and irianct-larvio, I. 

762. 

-> abortenlog and downward pull, I. 770. 

— aorta of, L 760 et aeq. 

— Bupportlng, L 764. 

Boot-abaunition, effect of cold on, 1 366. 
Koot-buda, i 766. 

Root-cap, abacDce in cerlabi planta, i 764. 

formation, i 579. 

function and atructure, 1. 763. 

Boot-cllmbera and proatrate ateina, L 708. 
Root-enrtex, functiouB, L 762. 
lloot-haira, 1. 87. 

fungal byptasD os a anbatltute for, L 249. 

length, i 86 

of aerial roota of Troe-fema, L 221 

on what develtqimeDt depeiida, i. 89. 

pOBltioD and renewal, 1. 90. 

rolontion of earth particloa, i. 87. 

thickncBB of inner coat, i. 88. 

Boot-preasiire, and transpiration, L 281, 366. 

elevation and extruaiou of aap through, 

1 271 

force of, experimental determination, 

1. 272 

in Aruid roots, 1. 366. 

limitation of, L 273 

Root-ahortenlng, disperses bulbs, IL 831. 
Ruot-atock. 8ee Rhvnmt. 

Root-atooka, resting of desert perennlala, 1.666. 
Koot-ayatom of Mistletoe, shape, 1. 209. 
Koot-tendrila, nature, i. 694. 

Itoota, acid Jiiioe of, corroaive power, 1. 268. 

— aOrioL of Arolda. 1.366. 

of Orchid, L 221. 

adhering to hark, 1. 107. 

— and oxygen, i. 498. 

— aquatic, atructure and funotloii, L 763. 

— artlfldal propagation fnim, 11. 27. 

— behaviour in Arctic regiona, 1. 774. 
-eliloiophyUln,L376.766. 

— climbing, cbaractorlatice, 1. 701. 

— dead, Bouroe of carbonic and nitric adds, 

L266 

— forma of, i. 749 et aeq. 


Boots, funottona ud dlffenDtlation, L 761. 

— mechanical force, L 516. 

— of ViouB, 1. 768. 

form living brldgea. U. 766L 760. 

— of TAthnea, 1. 182. 

— of PedioulariB, behaviour, L 180. 

— of Phnnerogami, mechanical olumges due 

to, L 265. 

— poiaonouB aeoretlona, 1. 763. 

-> iwaltlve geotmpiam of , L 88. 

— primary, origin, 1. 771. 

— shape, detonnining factors, 1. 767. 

— BtUb-like, of Mangroves, 1. 769. 

— Btrap^haped, L 107. 

Boridulo, 1. 148. 

Korldula dentota, oamivoroua in minor de- 
gree, L 166. 

Roridula muaolpiila, enuroe of name, 11. 235. 
Roripa, hybridization, U. 681 
Rorlpa amphibia, adiial and submerged 
leaves, 11 60S. 

and R. aylveatrlB, hybrid of, U. 586 

Boripa paluatria, epipbylloua buda, iL 43 
Boaa, aggregate fruit, il 436. 

— and anolent croaBlng, il. 666. 

— and galls of Rhoditca Roam, 11. 637. 

— catpellary Insect platform, u. 229. 

— double liybridB,U. 576 

— effect of grafting, li 671. 

— hipi^ protection against rodents, li. 441 

— indumenta of hybrids, 11. 564. 

— innuuierable hybrids, ii. 585. 

— leaf wiUi vonouB galls, 11. 633. 

— opening of flower, 11 211, 212. 

— pliyllotaxls, 1 400. 

— poUeu-graiim, II. 99. 

-prickles, 1. 432, 676 

— protcctioD of pi>)lon, 11. 113 

— radical shoots, il 27. 

— seed dlapcrsal by birds, li. 444. 

— apccillc scents, ii. 566 

— storage of pollen, li 91 

— veriiallim, i 350 

— weaving ateiu, i. 672. 

Roaa olpina, aoont, 11. 204 

Rosa arvenaia, duration of flowering, IL 213. 
scent, li. 201 

Rosa Baiikaim, myrmecoplilloua, 11. 233. 
Itosa canma and galls of Rbodites ItoMc, IL 
653. 

cotyledons, 1. G21. 

Bcout, li 204. 

Rosa oeutifolia, scent, ii 204. 

Rosa omnamomea, acenl, il. 201 

Rosa Gallioa, scent, ii 204 

Roaa plmpliiellifollu, acent, 11. 204 

Roaa rubiifolio, 11. 553 

Roaa Bdiottiana, receptacle and carpels, ii ’>'4. 

Rosa Tbea, acuiil, il. 204. 

Roaocew, 11. 779. 

— autogamy in, li. 390. 

— deblaceuce of poUen-aacs, u. 92. 

~ distribution of suxos, ii. 298. 

— goltonugamy in, IL 325. 

— Phrygian, 1. 444. 

— protogyny in, IL 310. 

Roae-ebafera, abelterliig in flowers, 11. 163. 
Roaeof Jerlcbo. BeeAnostaCtoikieroakiititMa. 
Roao-root. See Rhodida roaea. 

Uoae-trees, winter treatment, L 650. 

" Itoae Willows ", nature of, il. 646. 

Rows, breeding of, IL 666. 

— double, pollination of, ii. 403. 

— number, li. 565. 

— tranaltlon from atamena to petals, il. 86. 
Rosettes, of leaves, 1. 410. 

Robb, Captain John, obaervoa Red-snow in 
Aretlo America, 1. 38. 

Roatellum, of ISidpoglum apliyllunit 11. 226. 
-ofOrahldmU 253. 

Botang, barbs, 1. 677. 

— dlmUng habit, 1. 363. 

— meubuilcal tiaauo, L 732 

— shoot apices, 1. 676. 

Uotanga, In Java, I. 676. 

— length, 1. 676. 

Rotifer, 111 FruUania pitcher, U. 698. 
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Botitene. mtatanoe to cold, 1. 642. 

— mrmblotli with IdverworU. 1. 226. 

Rotting, and Fnngl, 1. 608. 

BoiUMau, Iflotures on botany, 1. 6. 

BoyalFem. See Oumunda rfgaUa. 

BuUa, itlinilee. 1. 637. 

iL 763. 

Buhiu, Indumenta of hyhrida, 11. 664. 

— Innumerable hybrldi, 11. 686u 

— many forma of, 11. 900. 

— neotaiy, 11. 174. 

-prloklea, 1.676. 

— weavlng-atem, 1. 672. 

Bubus bifrona, rooting braiioheii, 1. 769 
Bubue ObaraaamoruB, water-recejitocleB, 1. 
239. 

Bnbua fratlooauB, iwotectivo function of alr- 
contalning bain, 1. 314. 

Bubua IdieuB, aggregate fruit, 11. 436. 

autogamy, il. 390. 

flower, IL 78.* 

pbyllotaxlB, 1. 400. 

xadloal BhootB, li 27. 

recurrent opening, 11. 213 

two-coloured leavcR and habitat, 1. 293. 

RnbUB BQuarmauB, bmnoheB. I 677 
Budbechia fiilgenB, colour-uontraBt in capitu- 
luin, 11 191. 

. Bumex, anthocyanln, 1. 481 
—dichogamy, 11 135. , 

— goltonogamy. il 328. 

— Tenatlon, 1. 630. 

Bumex AoetoBella, radical buda, 11. 28. 
Bumox alpinuB, distribution of nexea, 11. 298. 

imperfect flower, 11. 296. 

pollen diaiiorBion, 11. 143 " 

protogyny, 11. 312 

Bumex nemoroaiiaand R obtiiaifollua, dicho- 
gamy and hybridixatinn, 11 316. 

diatrlbutlon of aexea, 11. 298. 

— — Imperfoot flowera, 11 295. 

Bumex nepalenaia, hooked fruit. 11 873 
Bumex Patlcntia, probable hybrid, 11. 692. 
Bumex acutatua, autholyaia, il 83. 

pollen diaperalon, 11. 143 

Bumex tubenjaua, roota, 1. 760. 

Runner, adreiitltloua roots, 1. 761. 

— dimenalona of, li. 797. 

— nature of, I 6G3. 

— production of oflahoola by, il 802. 

RiippiOt root origin, 1. 7CG 
Bubcuh, buds on dadodea, ii. 37 
Buacua nculeatUB, dododca, 1 332. 

Bhoot, 1 333 

apinoaity, 1 434 

Buacua Hypogloaaum, cln<Io«1ca, 1. 333. 
Riuhea, in Alps, nnthoi-yaniu, i 522. 
Jtuasclla, scarlet flowem, ii 196 
Buula, Routbern, lowlands of, halrincaa of 
plaiitB, 1 318. 

RuBBula, laticiforoiia, 1 491 , 11 689. 

Ruat. Bee Urtdmra 
Ruat-fungua, teleutoaporei), ii 24 
Biita, uapanle, li 431 

— croBB-fertlllzatiuii, li 306. 

— pollen-grain, ii. 100 

Buta gravoolena, flower, li. 306 
Boent, 11. 202. 

— — seed and embryo, 11. 422. 

Butaceo, honey protection in, ii 241. 

— of Bteppea, waxy bloom of leavee, 1. 312 

s. 

Baa«-F4e, and Uromyeea Piai, ii. 526. 
Baoeharomyoea, development and ferment 
action, 1. 606 

Baodharomyoes oerevlain, 11. 681. 

Ufo-oyde, li. 683. 

Baooharomycea dllpaoldeua, fermentative 
activity, 11. 684. 

Baochannp ofliclnarum, mecbanloal tiaBue 
, arrangement, 1. 731. 

Baibha’a taUe of Thallophyte clanalflcatlon, 
11. 606. 

Bagina Linnni, neotarlea, li. 176. 


Baglna aaxatilla, autogamy, il. 338, 330. 
Bagittarla, monoBdoua, ii. 297. 

— protective laolatlon by water, il 234 
Saglttarlasaglttifolia. leaf and habitat, U. 602 
Sainfoin. Bee OnobivoAtt. 

Balidnem, porogamio fertilization, il 413 
Ballvn, action on granuloae and ccUidoae, 1 
460 

Ballx, and galla of Bematuagallanm, 11. 837. 

— colour of anthers, li. 183i 

— datoa of flowering of hybrids and their 

parents, IL 674. 

— dedduoua biid-acalos, 1. 626. 

— gulls, ii. 631, 533. 546, 652. 

— habitat in relation to water collecting 

habit, 1. 240. 

-hybrida, U 583 

— luaect pollination, ii 683 

— mechanical tiaane arraiigeinent, 1. 729. 

— pbyllotaxia, 1. 399. 

— pollarding, li 37. 

— poUen-groiiiB, ii. 99. 

— porogamio fertilizidion. ii 413. 

— protogyny, IL 313. 

— roots, L 762. 

— ternary hybrida, if 660 

— water-pore of nectary, ii 172. 

Ballx alba, and bud-galls pruducod by mltei, 
il 547. 

Ballx auiygdalina, B purpurea, H pruinosa, 
protective layer of wax on iHHVes, i 291. 
Hulix aurlta, normal and suekor leavca, ii 516 
Ballx capreo, folioci'ouK ovnlc, ii 83. 

hairs, ii 565 

phyllotaxu, 1 408 

aoeiit,ii 202 

Bolix daphnoldes. scent, il 202 
Ballx frogiliB, inflorcaocneeR, ii 299 

water-abHotptiun,fromatiiioBphere, 1.238. 

Ballx grundifulia, and galla of Oecidomyia 
ruaarlo. il 646 

— — and galla of Honiiuniyia(^*apniie, ii. 638 

riTect of braneb mutilation, ii 516 

Bfdlx lurana, gall of Nentaius pediiriuull, 11. 

631. 

Ballx Myralnitea, plumed seedB, ii 867. 

Balix polaria, aoeda eacapiug, li 424 
Salix prulnoaa, wax-like bloom, 1 462:11 237. 
Balix purpurea, and galls ot Cecidomyia | 
TOHiiTio, il 647. 

aiidgHllBorMf-matiisvoHlrator.ii 633. 

dichogamy and hybridmition, ii 314 

exiM’nment with jiarlially stnuiied 

bnmeh, i 480 

Balix reperiH, ataiuinal diangeof euloiir, li 191 
Balix retiuilata, leaf, sei'tion, i 301. 

Balix rubra, hvbrid. hairs of, ii 5G5. 

Balix viminaliB, dicbognniy and bybridizu- 
lion, ii 314 

hairs, li. 565 

Salsify B( o Tmgopo(/on 
Balsola, dichogamy, ii 135. 

Bolt, incmstatiunH, of leaves and stems, mode 
of retention, i 237. 

— in sap of aucculcuts, i 329 
Baltneaa of water, and blnciicRs, i 389. 

Balvla, direction of flow era. ii ’225 

— hairiiieas, i 317 
-hybrids, 11 685. 

— pericori) mucilage, 1. 616 

Salvia argent ea, almorption-eells of hairs. 1. 
227 

Salvia betoniclfolia. hybrid, ii 586 
Salvia cardinalia, ral flower, li 196. 

Salvia eleiatogamo, flowen, ii 394 
Salvia glutiuoaa, flower and pullen trans- 
ference, li. 2C2. 

poUen-grainB, il 98 

rocking connective, 11 262. 

sticky calyx, 11. 870. 

Balvla offlclnollB, hammer-apparatus, 11 263 
Salvia pratenslB, hammer apparatus, il. 263 
Balvla Bplendens, coloured bracts, ii. 183 
Balvla aylveatria hybrid, {lecullarily of foli- 
age, 11. 576. 

Balvla Yerbenaca, the Wild Clary, petiole 
aectlon, 1. 22. 


Balvla verUolllata, seeil-dlaperaal, 11. 841 
Balvla vlrldla, alluring bmou, IL 188. 

Balvinla, protection of apcirangla, il. 13. 

— aexnal reproductive organa U. 69. 

— swimming habit, I. 669. 

Balvinla natana sabmergud leavea L 766. 
Balvinla offlciiialls, stamen, ii. 87- 
SalvlnlaccA, description, li. 710. 

Samara, nature of, 11. 430 
Bambucus Ebulus, scent, 11. 201. 

Bambueus nigra, dates of flowering, 1. 610. 

drupe, 11. 428. 

evergreen at Potl, 1. 368. 

reserve-buda 11. 

sceiil, 11 202. 

Bambucus racomosa, antliocyanln, 1 484. 

gcltouogamy, 11. 326. 

scent, 11 200. 

Sand, and preservation of fosail plnnts, il. 612. 
Bauguluana Cana^onsla latex, 1 470. 

— — stamen, 11 87. 

Bangulsorlib alpino, pollen cliauhorge, 11. 146. 
Banlcula EuropmUi winter proii-etlon, L 600. 
Bontalacew, il. 754. 

— many parasitic, i. 176. 

Bap, oRLcnt of, tbeoretiool consldoratloiui, 1 
270 

— exudation in rosea maples, birdiea rela- 

tive volume, i 272 

— raw. or crude, factors determining desti- 

nation, I 274 

Haimuoria oeymoldes. diatrilmtlon of sexca, 
li 300 

elevation and coloration, li. 611. 

Baponoria Vucoaria, duration of flowering, 
li 213 

Haporiarla visruao, tamivoroua In minor 
degree, 1. 156. 

Saponin, in roots of Baiionaria, L 763. 
Sapotaceaa, li 768. 

Baprolegnia. ii C71. 

— offahnota, ii 802 

Baprolegnia furax, parasltir on salmon, 11 671. 

— - parthenogeucaiH In, ii 461. 

— sdisctiun of host., 1 171. 

Baprolegniaoeio, asexual and sexual reprO' 

duction, ii. 480. 

— charorters, ii 670. 

— on floating dead bodies, 1 105 
Bapruphyloa, absonitlon of carbon dioxide, 

i 63 

— abaorptioD roots, i. 116. 

— foaticllouBneas of, i. 118. 

~ favourablo conditiona for, I 102 

— foaail remaina, li 614. 

— green, abaorption of carbon, 1. 103 

— ill humua of mcodowa, 1 112 

— In water, 1 104 

— nun green, absorption of organic oom- 

imuuda, 1. 103. 

-- not sharply marked off from non-aapro- 
phytea, 1. 104 

— nutrition, 1. 4G6 l 

— relation to decaying bodies, 1 99 

— Bubstratiim. ii 499 

Saprophytic Bacteria, effect on substratum, 
11 623 

Baiirophytiam, means of determining, I 100. 
Barcanthua roatratua, oSrlal roots, 1. 763. 

Btrap-ahaped adherent rootA L 107. 

Barclna ventricull, 11. 624. 

Barcophoga camana and floweroolour, IL 
197. 

Barcophytaoew, ii. 762. 

Sareophyte aanguinea, Gape, 1. 196 

deaoription, 1. 196. 

flowering axis, flowarA &a, i. 198. 

Sargasso Boa area, to., 11 665 
Sargaaaum, boat for other Algs, L 100. 
Bargaaaum baoclfemm, In AtlantlA IL 665. 
Barothamnua, explosive flowen, IL 267. 
Barothamnua aooparius. Bee 5parMi»i aeo- 
parium. 

Barrocenla, heteromorphlo leuveA L 130. 

— storage of pollen, il 94. 
BarraoeniaDnimmondli. honey, fca, L 180. 
pitoben and leaveA L 130 
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Bamcanla iMdnlate, pitoher. L 127. 
Buxioonlft inapiitm, gtogr^bloil dlstribo- 
tloa.*e..LUB. 

pleoM of pltdier. from oriiloe and lower 

INirt,L124. 

plitll and itamen, 11. 279. 

loent, IL 901. 

Baimoenta Tarlolarii, attnotlTeneai. atnio- 
tnn, else, fra, of pltoben. 1. 128 l 

utrlde. woretion. fro., 1. 127. 

BatnraJahorteniia. adaptabUlty. il. 6U. 

etoratlon and ooloratlon, il. Bll. 

light and growth, IL 008. 

Bannurea alpina, nant, IL 901. 

Barary, Bummer. 8 m Satyrtja hortentU. 
Bazlfrnga. bolblla IL 890. 

— cibanoten of hjhrida, 11. 058L 

— flower, monitroni, 11. 80. 

— flowen, Imperfeot, IL 991 

Tarlablllty of oolonr, IL 180. 069. 

— honey, IL 179. 

-itolona L 663. 

Baadfnga alzoldea, ahaorptlvo cella of, 1. 91. 

fine markinga and flies, 11. 101. 

— •poUmiFgtaln, U. 100. 

Baadfraga^Unon, leaf-roMtta 1. 410. 

— — papBllform mojeotlona on leaves for re- 

tention of lime inorustationa, L 235. 
Saslfraga androaaoea, protogynoua, 11. 311. 
Sanlfraga biyoldes, pollen deposition. IL 377. 
Baalfraga bulblfera, prey capturing, L 100. 
Bailfrags oernna, bulbils, 11. 404. 

Baalf raga oontroversa, autogamy, IL 337. 

flower, 11. 236. 

light experiments with, 11. 004. 

Baxlfraga flagellaris, vegetative propagation, 
11.801. 

with runneia, U. 801. 

Baxlfraga Oeum, anthocyanln, 1. 090. 

pollen deposition, 11. 277. 

Baxlfraga hleradfolla, autogamy, 11. 379. 
Baxlfraga Huctlana, protection of pollen, 11. 
130, 121. 

Baxlfraga Japonlca, arrangement of stomata, 
1.280. 

Baxlfraga Junlperlfolla, gcltonogamy, IL 326. 
Baxlfraga luteo-vlridls, prey capturing, L 106. 
Baxlfraga nivalis, bulbils, 11. 404. 

Baxlfraga opporitlfoUa, fro., lime Inorusta- 
Uons, 1. 71. 

Baxlfraga peltate, protogynoua, 11. 311. 

vernation, 1. 360. 

water-receptacles, 1. 239. 

Baxlfraga rotundlfoUa, oross-fertllixatlon, IL 
307. 

dichogamy, 11 308 

Baxlfraga sarmeulnaa, anthocyanln, L 020. 

procnmbent, 1 661. 

Baxlfraga stelloris, biUblls, 11. 461 

green flower, 11. 86. 

pollen deposition, 11. 277. 

Baxlfraga tridactylltcs, anthocyanln, 1. 621. 

distribution of sexes, il. 298. 

prey capturing, 1. 156. 

sticky foliage, 11. 236. 

Baxifragacote, autogamy In, 11. 336. 

— chiefly protandrous, 11. 211. 

— hybrids from extreme forms, 11. 684. 
Baxlfragee, movements of staoiena, U. 960. 

— llme*inorusted, habitat, 1. 316. 

Bcablosa, behaviour to own and foreign 

poUen, IL 407. 

— hairiness, 1. 317. 

— protection from Illegitimate removal of 

honey, 11. 938. 

BoaUoia oratloa, hairs, L 321. 

Bcablosa gnunlnifblla, hain, 1. 391. 

Hed-dlspeisal, IL 864. 

BoaUosa ludda, distribution of sexes, 11. 298. 
periodically pendulous oapltula, L 630. 

— — proteetlon of pollen, IL 121. 
Boalariform vessel, L 469. 

Boale-leat, food-reserve. L 686. 

Boale-leares. Und Ight, L 412. 

functions, 1. 681 

of tubers, 1. 661. 

ona8rlalbuds.L688. 


Scandinavian flora, autogamy in, 11, 400. 
Boandlx, protogynous, IL 311. 

Boandlx Feoten- Veneris, flower and auto- 
gamy, 11. 342. 

— — — persistent cotyledons, 1. 629. 

Scape, notnre of, L 668. 

Scarlet flowen. geographical distribatlon, 11. 
196. 

Scarlet Geranium. Bee Priarponinm sonols. 
Bceoedesmus, structure, U. 637. 

Boent, action at a distance, IL 907. 

— and speoiflo constitution of protoplasm, 

1L204. 

— of hybrids, U. 686. 

— repellent, of stems, fra, IL 193. 

Bcents, aminoid, Insects attracted by, 11. 907. 

— disagreeable, and seed proteotion, IL 447. 

— double, 11. 203. 

— groups dUtingultiied by, 11. 616. 

— number, 11 199. 

— variety in a genus, fra, IL 487. 
Bchistastegaoamuiidaoea, caiwulo, 11.470,703. 

chlorophyll-grannies, </. L 130, 373. 

habitat and lunitnoalty, L 386l 

protonema, U. 701. 

Bdhlzaaa flstulosa, ii 707. 

fronds with sori, ii. 11. 

Bchiueocem, ohanuteristios, 11. 708, 
Bchlxanthus primatns, explosive distribution 
of pollan, IL 266. 

Bchizocarp, nature of, It. 429. 

Sohlsocarps, ii. 427. 

Bchlxochlamys, life-cycle, 11 636. 
Bchixomycotes, application of term, 1. 605. 

— description, IL 622. 

Bohlzoneura Ulnii, gaU. U 668. 

on Elm leaf. 11. 633. 

SchizophyceiH. Hec also Cyanophyeea. 

— asBociation with Lichens, fro., ii. 622. 
Bchlzophyta, chanoteristlcs. 11 680. 
Bchleiden, description of sea depths, 1. 388. 
Schnlttsiialme, and origin of Oytlsiu Adaml, 

11. 070. 

Bchranklo, fruit protection, 11. 446. 
Bchraukia acukata, leaf, diurnal positions, 
1 034. 

Bchwendenerion theory of Lichens, ii. 692. 
Bcladium, Itfe-cyde, IL 6^. 

BciadopithyB vertlolUata, Japan, ii. 726u 
Bclentia amnbilla, i. 7. 

Bcilla blfolia, flower colour and surround- 
ings, 11. 194 

BcUla Slbirica, duration of flowering, ii. 213. 
Bcirpus, deistogamy, IL 392. 

ScirpuB c89BpltosuB,mechauical tissue arrange- 
ment, 1. 731. 

Bcirpus lacustrls, height, il. 746 

protection of stomata from moistura L 

894. 

Bcitamlnen, disUnctlvo charactcra, ii. 734. 

— venation, 1. 634. 

Bderotinia, characteristics, 11. 682. 
Bderotlnm, of Agariciuew, 11. 689. 

— of Olavlceps, li 680 . 

Bcolopendrium hybridum, hybrid, il 082. 
Bcolopendriuin offlclnarum and CXiteiadi 

offldnarnm, hybrid of, 11. 482. 

Bcopolla, cross-fertilization, IL 300. 
Bcorodosraa Asa f (stida, germination, 1. 611. 
Bootploid cyme, 1 738. 

Bcoipiurus sulcata, hooked fruit, 11. 873. 
BcrewPina Bee Pandontts tiMlis. 
Boroll-goU of Bhododendron ferrugineum, 
section, 11. 631. 

Borophularla, oross-fertlllzation, 11. 300. 

— honey, ii. 179. 

— nectary, 11. 170. 

— proto^ous, 11. 31L 
SoropbuIariaceB, IL 771. 

— orosB-fertilisation in, 11. SOL 

— hybrids among, il. OU. 

Bornb, type of oommunlty, IL 887, 892. 
Bcurvy-grass. Bee also Coehlearia. 

anther, 11. 90. 

Bontdiaria, Heddlspenal. U. 849. 

Bontellum of Gramlnem, struoture, fra, 1. 001 
-of Wheat, L 599. 


BcybaliaoesB, U. 781 

Boyballum fungifrnmei. Intimate oonneetloB 
with host, fra, L 189. 

Bqytonema, Alga of forms of Ooia, 11. 888. 
Seib vertloal limits of vegetation, 1. 387. 
Sea^anemones, gymUosls with plants, L 964. 
Bea-brosM and dispersion of pollen, IL 134. 
Bea-hndrtlioin, Bee JfippoipkM rkamaoldea. 
Bea-grasa Bm Eoitera marina. 

Bea Lavender. BeeStatfes. 

Bea-lettuM. Bee Ulva latissima. 
Bea-phosphorescenoe and Dlnoflagdlata, 11. 
626. 

Season, and odour of flowers, IL 197. 
Sea-water, rich In oiganio sutetanoM, L 101 
Bea-weeds, dispersal of oAsboota li- 808, 

Bed and Brown, non-paraslUo though 

frequently eplphytia 1 160. 
Sea-wraoks, fossil remains, 11, 611 

length, L 38a 

luminosity, 1. 38a 

Bebastiana Favonlana, hopping fruit, IL 841 
Beoale oereale and Ergot, IL 681. 

pollination, 11. 142. 

Secretion, edd. of Oepbslotua pitchers, i 131. 

— In pitchers of Darllngtonla and Banmoenia 

variolaris, 1. 129. 

— of Dlonma glands, L 149. 

— of Drusophyllum glands, L 164. 

— of PInguloula glands, 1. 141 

— of pitohers, 1. 12a 

— properties of. in Nepenthes pitoher, 1. 136. 

— viscid, not necessarily digestive, 1. 166. 
Sedum, oyllndrioal leaves, i. 327. 

Bedum acra elevation and ooloratlon, 11. 611. 
Sedum album, aqueous tissue, 1. 3Sa 

elevation and ooloratlon, II. 611. 

Bednm annuum, format Ion of offshoot, il. 468. 
Bedum atratum, onthocyanin, L 521 

autogamy, 11. 341 

duration of flowering, il. 813. 

nectarioB, il. 176. 

Bedum dasyphyllum, aqueous tissue, 1. 328 

autogamy, IL 844. 

offshoots, U. 822. 

Bedum glaueum, aqueous tissue, 1 32a 

formation of offshoots, li. 468. 

Bedum refloxnm, position of root-hairs In 
suspended shoot, 1. 89. 

Bedum Bhodiola, cold resistance, 1. 643 
Bedum sezangulare, elevation and colora- 
tion, ii 611. 

Bedum Telephiuni, aqueous tissue, i. 328 
roots, i 760. 

Bedum villosum, carnivorous in minor degret , 
1. 166 

sticky foliage. 11 236. 

Seed, centiu of gravity and position, 11. 426 

— disiiersal by wind, ii 447 

— of Gourd, germiualinti, i 610. 

— of Taxus, ii 442. 

— water-absorption, ii. 425. 

Beed-biiils, meaning, ii. 84. 

Soed-Goat, functions, 1. 601 , 11. 460. 

Structure, ii. 424. 

Bcod-dlspersal, 11. 833. 

and Ants, 11 866. 

and rolonr, il 865. 

general observatioiis, li. 877. 

llmltaof,fi. 879. 

Beed-loaf. Bee Cotyledon. 

Seedling and nocturnal radiation, 1. 638 

— of Nepenthes, L 132. 

— of OrobanoheiB, growth, ottaobment to 

host, fro., L 184. 

— of Bblzophora,deta6hmentandsubaequent 

development, i 603. 

— respliation, 1. 494. 

a<uiiinw g«, 1, 699. 

— dicotyle^oua and monoootylodonous, L 

607. 

— of Beech and Fir. Impossibility of rearing 

in oolture solntions, 1. 961. 

— of parasltlo plants, 1. 17a 
Beada appendage^ IL 423. 

— ash proportion, 1. 66. 

— (ddorophyll In, L STfl 
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Seedi, ooM xmlUbum, L 64i 

— defBDilTs anuitemeati. II. 443. 

— dlmMiloiw of, U. 833. 

— dkpaml bf UMi. IL 414. 

->gaialiiAtiiig. L 807. 

foneof, LUO. 

tanpmtani. 1. BB7; U. 488. 

— bMtiMiituioa, L BBB. 

— llglitiMM0f,U.8BL 

— nwaberiiroduaed, 11. 878. 

— ofOonifenB.ll.442.443. 

dlipenal. IL 438. 

— of OrchldB, itmoture. to., 1. 377. 

— of puaiitoa. gennlnatlon. 1. 171. 

— propagation of hybrid! by, 11 6B6. 

— protection egainit wet, 11. 448. 

— resting of, 1. 563. 

— rugged, fixation, 1. 616. 

— eiee and weight, IL 431. 

— vitality of, 1.51. 

— with roBerro-tianie, 11. 422. 

Selaginella, oharaoterletioa, 11. 477. 

— ohloroidiyU-granuleB, 1. 373. 

— general atruoture, 11. 715. 

— aexual reproduotlve organa, 11. 69. 
BelaginoUa Helvetloa, Inequality of leavoa. 

L^. 

leaf-moaalc, 1. 421. 

Selaginella aelaglnoldea, Britlah, 11. 716 
Belaginellaoeai, deaorlpUon, 11. 716. 

Beleotlon, natural, theory of. II. 600. 
Self-fertlllxatlon and diohogamy, 11. 314. 

offiowen,ii.S91. 

Self-pollination, oooarrence, 11. 331. 
Semi-ahruba, splnea of, L 444. 

Semperrlvum, and anltnalB, 1. 433. 

— leaf-roaeitea, L 410. 

— Btolona, L 663. 

Sempenrlnini hlrtnm, attaokod by Eudo- 
phyllum Semiierrivl, 11. 623. 
SempervlTum montanum, autogamy, IL 344 

cold realatanoe, 1 643. 

prey oapturing, 1. 155. 

atU^ foliage, 11 236. 

SemperrlTum anbolifemni, vegetative proiA- 
gation, 11 821 

Seinporvlvum tecturum, atomata, 1. 280 
Sempervivum W ulfenil, cold resiatance, 1 543. 
Senedo erucaefolluH, cotyledons, 1. 621. 
Senecio nemorcnaia and 8. oebrudonaiB, 
antbooyanlii, I 620, 

8«necioviBcnniiB.floretaandButogamy,ii 363. 
Senecio vulgaria, uffnoc of dry aoll, 11. 600 

light and growth, ii 608. 

pericarp mucilage, 1. 616. 

Bced-diaperaal, 11. 867. 

Senaatioii, lii plants, I 53 
Henaitive planta, 1 635. 

— and uootumal radiation, 1. 630 

— change of colour and function, 1. 376 
Separation-loyor, formation, i. 3M. 

Sequoia gigantea, 11. 726. 

dimenslona, 1 723 

Serjania, extra-axillary buds, 11 28 
Seijanla gramatophora, branch -tendiUa, i. 
693,694. 

Serratula lyoopifolia, protection by Ante ftom 
BeeUe. II. 242. 

Sedetla, leaf-folding, 1. 340. 

Sealeria ocenilea, ring formation, li 793. 
Sealeria tenulfolla, loaf, aeotion, 1 341 
Betarla Itallca, pollination, 11 142 
Setaria vertloillata, hooked fruit, 11. 871. 
Sexual and asexual geneiationa, mutual re- 
latione, IL 474. 

Sexual System of clamlflratlon, IL 601. 
Beyohellea Palm. Boo JMoUseaSeahtUarum. 
Shade, effeot on growth of plants, 11. 606. 
Shepherd's Pane. See Capsdla Bursa- 
pastoris. 

Smot, aoropetal development, 1. 396. 

— morbhologloal value, 1. 833. 

8hoot4iploeB of Botanga, 1 676. 

Shoots, aaoxnal, dlmlmllarlty, U. 471. 

— eplphyUoua, IL 87. 

— reserve, leaf ohaiaoterlatlos, IL 616. 

— Splnose, L 443. 


Shoots, undergmiind, important funetlon, L 
663. 

Shore Pine. See Pinwa ffolepMsIa. 

Bhruba, foUege-leavea and rain, L 83. 

Sibbaldla, dehlaoenoe of poUen-esee, U, 93. 

— honey, IL 178. 

Sibbaldla proeumbena, haUt, L 663. 

Btomeu, IL 81. 

Siberian Grab. See Pyrtta salio^/i^Ha. 

Blderltla Bomana, oolour-oontraat In fiower, 
11. 191. 

Blderltla aoordloldea, pollen-grains, IL 98. 
Sleve-platea, 1. 469. 

Sieve-tube, 1. 469. 

of Maorocyatls, IL 663. 

of Nereocystla, 11 063. 

SigUlariaoeai, oliaraoteriallcs, 11. 716. 

Signaturea, doctrine of, 1. 2 

SUene and lyohnia, pollen-grains. IL 99. 

— pollination experiments, IL 404 

Bilene soaulia, dlatrlbuUon of aexea, 11 300. 

vertical range. IL 780 

SUene conloa, auto^my, 11. 836. 

Bilene Elixabethio, and bumble-bees, 11 239. 
Blletie longlflota, and night visitors, 11 196. 
Bilene nootlfiora, behaviour to own and 
foreign pollen, 11. 407. 

opening of flower. U. 212. 

weather and autogamy, IL 391. 

Bilene nutaua, and night visitors, II. 196. 

oapsnles in dry and wet weather, li 448. 

closed flowers, ii 164. 

distribution of sexes, ii 300 

double protection of honey, ii. 343. 

open flowers, ii. 165. 

pollination, li 161 

scent, 11 201 

seed protection wad dispenal. 11 447 

Bilene Baxifraga, and night visitors, IL 196 

oroaii-fertlllzatlon, IL 307. 

_ — opening of flower, U 312. 

Bilene Vallesla, openlng^f flower, 11 212. 
Bilene veapertlna, opening of flower, 11. 212 
Silono vlsoona, carnivorous In minor degree, 
1. 166. 

Siler, geltonogamy, ii 324 
Silica, in cell-wall of Diatoms, U 626. 

— Id Eguisotiim, ii 712. 

— In ham of Boobea, 1 325 

Siliceous marl, composed of Diatoms, 11. 627. 
BUidc acid, lii Diatom frustules though no 
trace in aqueous habitat, I 70 

accumulation through plants, i. 261. 

occurrence In plants, i 67. 

BUiclflcatioii, and animals, 1. 432. 

— and preservation of fossil plants, ii 612 

— of holni. 1. 441. 

Silicon, in ash of plant, i 66. 

Hillquo, morphology, ii 432. 

Silk-worms, attacked by a Conlyceps, i 1G8 
Silky hairs, 1 320 

Sllphiiiin lacliiiatum, a "compaw plant”, i 
337. 

Bllplilum perfoliatum, meuhaiiical tlHsiio 
oriangenient, i 731 

wator-Rceptacles, L 238; U 231 

Silver Fir. Boe Abies pretinata. 

Silver Tree. See Leueadendran argenlfum 
Silybiun Marianum, method of water-con- 
duction, 1 98 

BinapiB, pollen-grain, U. 100 
Blnapls arvensls, autogamy, 11 348. 

duration of flowering, ii. 213 

Sinkers, of Mistletoe, 1 209. 

SlphoDooem, fertiUxatlon and fmlt-forma- 
tloB, 11. 63. 

BIphouea, desaription, 11. 641. 

— dlffeniitiatlon of thallus, 11. 620. 
Sisymbrium Thallanuiu, protection of pollen, 

IL 131. 

Blsyrlnchlum, nectary, li 176. 

Slsyriiieblum ancepe, oolouixjontiast la 
flower, IL 190. 

weather and autogamy, IL 89L 

BkatoL nature of, IL 199. 

Skin-diseases, doe to Fungi, L 168. 

Bkull-oap. Bee SeuteUaria. 


Slate-rocks, humuaon. IL 499. 

Bleep, of plants. L 834. 

Bltme-ftingL Bee ifyaNMiyseM. 

Bllng-fruHe, IL 831 

SUpe, Imposribflity of propagating oerlaln 
plonti hTi 1. 350. 

Sloe. SeePmiMwgpliiosa. 

Slugs, p r otec t ion against, 11. 381 
SmaU, sense of. U. 201 

and polionous planta, L 433 

Smllaalneaa, phyllodadee. 1. 640. 

— poUen-giidne. IL 09. 

BmUaooidem. diaraoterietlo, IL 733 
Smllez Bgperw stlpular tendril^ 1. 690. 
Bmithla eeneitivai and rain, 1. 387. 

Smyinlnm, coloured hnets, U. 181 
Bn^ ae lime-aooumulatori in top layeii of 

soil. I. 368. 

— elevation and oolontlon. 11. OIL 

— protection a^slosl 11. 237. 

Snake-root. ^’CatUa palmtris. 

Snow, as preservative ageooy, 1 381 

— dust-ooUaotor, 1 80. 

-efteot on foliage, L 868 

— melting by dovelopinc flower-bods, L 488 

— protection of plants, L 641 
Snowdrop Bee OakaUbus uivdtts. 

Snow-fall and elevation, 1. 621 
Snow pnssiire and growth, L 633. 

Sodium, In ash of plants, 1. 60. 

— in marine plants, 1. 68. 

— phosphate, ae food-salt, i. 67. 

— salts of, acouniiilatlon throng plants; L 

261. 

Soil and speeiflo dlflerenoes, experiments, H. 
496 

— obangea, in, due to nutrition of planta, 

I. 267 ot aeq. 

— clay, oondlttona of growth on, li. 500 

— effect on flowering, 1. 9. 

— feoton determining nutrition, 1. 103. 

— on trees, 1 106. 

— retention of water, U. 499. 

— sandy, conditions of growth on, 11 800. 

— temperature In Alps, 1. 626. 

Bolananew^ 11. 771. 

— BoativatloD In, IL 210. ' 

— autogamy in, 11 300. 

— diversity of pollen protcotlon, 11. 12A 

— eztra-axtUary buds, 11. 28. 

— nectary oonoealment, ii. 181. 

Bolanum Dulcamara, berry, 11. 437 

colour-oontraat of flowers, li. 189. 

twining, I 689. 

Bolamini Lycoperalcum, anther, 11. 90. 

movements of cotyledons, 1. 632. 

stamen, li. 91. 

Solanum sisynibrifollum, fruit protection, 
ii 446. 

Bolanum sodommum, fruit protection, 11. 446. 
Solanum tubenisum, autogamy, 11 371 

oolour-oontrast of flower, 11. 189 

mystalloids end starob grains, 1 467. 

diminished fruit formation, 11 460. 

protection of pollen, 11. ISO, 13A 

tuber, 1.661 

young fruit, ii 73 

Boldanella, autogamy, IL 333. 

— honey concealment, 11. 180. 

-hybrids, IL 686. 

— melting of snow by, 1. 408. 

— pollen-eprlnkllng apparatus, 11. 276. 

— proteotion of poUen, ii. IIA 

— inb-glaolal blossoming, 1. 400. 

Boldanella olplna, flower, 11. 180. 876. 

corolla and autogamy, 11. 308. 

pollen-sprinkling apparatus, IL 276. 

stamen, 11. 87. 

Boldanella montana, onthoeyanln, L 690. 
Bolfataia, Naples, and Algs^ L 60A 
Bonchns arvcmsls, latitude and dodilg; IL 
sia 

proteoUoD of pollen, IL 137. 

Bonchus servloomuB, eptaoslty. 1. 444 
Bophora alopeeuroldeB, leaf, diurnal posi- 
tions, L 6SA 

Borbus, deolduoas pioleotlve hairs, 1. 364. 
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Ekvbw MiouparU. bud-ic»lM, L 098. 

— — OymiioiponiiBlum gftU, U. 890. 

Boradia, of Lfaduni. IL S4, 099, 816. 

Bod, of Item. ILU. 

Bonu, mton of, II. 10. 

Bow-tbfrtle. Bee JHiOtfeiHiim. 

Bpooei, Interoelluler, L 27, 69 
BpMUoUonB. flonl dunoten, 11. 740. 

I^«dlx, of Aram muulatum, 11. 742. 
Biiwigl»«dli on Oak-lMvea, II. 687. Ml. 
Bpanlih flora, general graynem of, 1. 817. 
SiMUvaiiaoeiB. U. 746. 

Bpaiganlmn, monoaoloiiB, IL 997. 
~polllnatiim.lL196. 

— motogynoni. U. 812. 

Bpannannla Afrioana, proteetlon of pollen, 

II 119. 

Bpartium, Ineeot reception, IL 928. 

— proteotlTe ooat of wax, L 999. 

— xtomata, 1. 331. 

Bpartium Junoeum, loent, II 901. 

Bpartium looparlum and Zylooopa dolooea, 
11. 267. 

Bower and exploelTe dlatrlbutlon of 

pollao, H. 266 

— •^giwen tlwM. relative position, L 47L 
infloresoenoe, ii. 267. 

reservo-buds, 11. 81. 

Bpalbe, application of term, f. 641. 
Bpathegoster baooarum, gall on male oatklns 
ofOak,U.69& 

Bpathegaster trioolor, galls on the leaves of 
Turkey Oak, IL 637. 

V Bpatbularlaflavlda, fairy riiigfi, ii 791. 
Spawn, of Mushroom, a myoelium, i. 100. 
Species, essential feature, Ii. 581. 

— extinction by Humble-bees, iL 239. 

— extinction of, ii 809. 

— feitilixation and origin of, i. 894. 

— of flowering plants, number, U. 604. 

~ origin of, il. 486. 

Spedflo oonstancy in affshoots, 11. 404 

— constitution, of plants, i 867. 

Spectrum, absorption, of chlorophyll, i. 372. 
Bpecularia, colour of flowers, il. lU. 

— opening and dosing, 11 116 
Bpecularia speculum, protection of pollen, 

11128. 

Spergula arveiieis, autogamy, ii. 338 

weather and autogamy, ii. 391. 

Spermatogenesis, in Fonis, ii. 67. 
Bpermatoplanm, influence on ovary, ii. 661. 

— manifold differentiation, U. 48. 

— nature of, ii. 46. 

Bpermatozoid, nature of, ii. 48. 

— of Ohara frngilis.ii 660 

— of Ohlorophyoew, II 628. 

— of Ooleodiffite, ii. 663 

— of Dtidresuaya, il 63. 

— of Fern, escape, ii 708. 

— of Fucus vesioulosus, ii. 604 

— at Selaglnella, 11. 716. 

— at Volvox aureus, 11. 636 
Bphaoelariaoeie, structure, 4 k!., II 661. 
BphsereUa BUtsohlU, eye-spot, ii. 631. 
Spbierella nivalis, discovery of, L 98 
hwmatoohrome, ii. 631. 

killing degree of cold. i. 642. 

BphmreUa pinvialis, description, U. 630. 

habitat and food, i 108 

sociability of swarm-spores, I. 684. 

sworm-oells and light, i. 383. 

Sphserobolus, spore-dispersal, ii. 82B. 
iphanoplea, life-history, 11. 662. 

BjdueroUieca OastsgneL fruits, IL 00. 

on Humulus, 11. 677. 

Bpbnrotilus theimalls, and heat, 1. 664. 
BpbagnaofNe, appearance, i. 219. 

— description, IL 699. 

— leaves, minute structure I. 219. 

— — waterabaorptiun, i. 219. 

Bldragnum oymbifollum, siiorogoninm, 11. 

16. 

Sphere crystals. L 467. 

Spiders, devatlon and coloration, li. 611. 
Bpiderwort. See Trade$eantia. 

Bpindlo, nuclear, 1. 881. 


Spines, arrangement in Oactiform plants, L 
448. 

— as “path-flnders", li. 238. 

— proof of protsedve nature, L 436. 

— transformed ihoote, L 449. 

— need aa needles, 1. 4Si 
Bpinea, weaving stem. 1. 672. 

Bpiiasa Aranoue, dlstrtbuUoD of sexes, il. 300. 

separation-layers, L 360. 

Splnea ohamBdrifoUa, scent, il. 20a 
Bpinea orenata, reserve-buds, IL 33. 

Bpirsoa Fllipendula, roots, L 760. 

Bplraa ulmlfotia, scent, il. 200. 

BplraL genetic, L 398, 403. 

— phyllotaxia, plans, 1. 400. 

Splranthes, cohering pollen-grains, IL 97. 
Bplrochiete oholerte aslatiom, IL 624. 

Spirogyra, ddoropbyll bodies, oL L 139, 373. 

— formation of xygote, IL 667- 

— occiiirenoe, iL 651 
Bplrogym-fllament, structure, il. 666. 
SplrogyraoetB, li. 661 
Sidropbyton, il. 610. 

Splaohnaoeoi. true saprophytes, 1. 103. 
Splachnum, apophysis, IL 702. 

— laprophytle, li. 704. 

Splachnum ampullaceum, capsule. IL 708. 

saprophyiio on dung of cattle, L 103. 

Btdaohnum luteum, capsule, ii. 703. 

Sponge, symbiosis with Ohloropb^cen, ii. 627. 
Spongy parenchyma, functions, L 473. 

— — ohlorophyU-grannles, i 374. 

— — movcuiente of cbloropbyll-gnniiloB. 1. 

381. 

Spongy tlHHUQ, of leaves, chief function, L 
279 

Sponuigioln, of Ohmtocladium, ii. 673. 

of Thaninidium, li 673. 

Bporongium, nature of, ii. 10: 

— of Ferns, ii. 476. 

— of MatatUacew, li. 709. 

— of Mufior, ii. 673. 

— of Myxomyoetw, mode of origin, ii. 619. 

— of OphiogloBHaoea), II 709. 

-> of Polypodiacea), ii 700. 

— of Fsilotum, ii. 716. 

— of BcblxseaceK, IL 709. 

— of Tmedpterls, U. 715. 

— protection from moisture, &c , li. 13. 1 

Spore, of Equisetum arvense, il. 712. 

— of Lycopodium, li. 716. 

— ploc-es of origin, if. 10. 

— unicellular brood-body, ii. 6. 

Bpore-oapsule, of Pnlytrichum, li. 700. 
Bpore-uapsules, of Mosses, ii 703. 
Bporo-formation, by abstrlistloii, ii 20 
Spores, doBSlflcation according to mode of 

origin, ii. 10. 

— dispersed by wind, li. 812. 

— of Fern, dispersal, Ao., il. 476. 

— of Lichens, diBsemlitation, L 246. 

— of Moss, dlipersaL il. 479. 

— of Moulds, heat reslstaoce, i. 664. 
Bpotocarps, of Manilla quodrifolia, il. 710 

— of Bolvinia naUtis, 11. 710. 

Bporudlnia grandis, conjugation and fniit- 

formation, li. 63. 

Sporogonluin, of Bryacote, ii. 702. 
-ofMuBoineB,U.16.477. 

Bporophyte, of lioiatlcai, ii 606. 

— of Jjycopodiales, il. 704. 

— of Pbaneroganila, il. 717. 

— of Pterldopbyta, characteristics, IL 704. 

— young, of Fora, iL 70B. 

Spring flowers, probable reason for blue 
colour, ii. 194. 

Bprlrikliug apparatus for pollen transfer, 11. 
273, 276. 

"Sprouting" of Bye, Bo., 11. 454. 

Bpruoe-flr Aphis. Bee ablriis. 

Bpumaria alba, sporangia, U. 401. 

Spur, of Orchids, and honey, 11. 176. 

Spuige. Bee Euphorbia. 

Bpuige-famlly. Bee Enpherbiaeem. 
Bpurgedaurel. Bee DapKnt Lawreola. 
Bpnrgw, of Mediterranean, waxy bloom of 
leavea, i. 312 


Bqulrreli, dispeno fruits, U. 886. 

Squirting Oucumbor, U. 884. 

Btaehys. hybrids, IL 685. 

Stalk, of ovule. L 641 

Stamen, morphologleal value of parts, 11. 88L 
-parts of, 1.643. 

Stamens, 11. 87- 

— arrangement, i. 641 ; II. 86. 

— Bs insect platform, ii. 226. 

— constancy in number, il. 86. 

— divlalon of labour, L 646. 

— motamorphoBiB, 1 646. 

— of monstrous flowers, il. 86. 

Htautiind filaments, tuigldlty in Grasses, IL 
140. 

Btamlniforons buds, of Vallisneila, II. 106. 
Btamlnode, applioatlon of tenn, L 647. 
Standard, of paplliouacoous flower, ii. 228. 
Stanhopea, duration of flowen, ii. 214. 

— edible fleshy growths, IL 170> 

Stanhopea Devonlensls, iL 229. 

Stanhopea tigrina, opening of flowers, il. 21S. 
Htapella, colour and odoiw, li. 197. 

BtarAuise. Bee lOMum aniaatum 
Starch, conducting tlssuM for, L 480. 

— decomposition by diastase, L 465. 

— formed by protoplastB, 1. 61. 

— percentage composition, L 454. 

— storing, 1. 358. 

Btaroh-graiuB, of plant hybrids, 11. 666. 

— — various forms, 1. 469. 

Starch-granuleB, in endosperm, il. 421 
Stardh-Btars, of Ohara Btelllgera, ii 661. 

Star of Bethlehem. See Ortiithogalunu 
Statloe, antliocyanin, I. 484. 

— poUen-grain, il. 100. 

— salt on leaves and stems, i. 236. 
Btaurospermum, oonjugatlon, il. 668. 

Stearin, in cuticle, i. 309. 

Stellaria, massing of flowers, it. 186. 

Btollaria bulbosa, geographical restriction, IL 

462. 

— — vegotatlve propagation, 11 403. 

Stellaria graniinea, protection of pollen, il 120. 
Stellaria Holostca, autogamy, ii. 366. 

Stellaria media, abortive anthers, il 294 

— — autogamy, il. 338. 

hairs on stem and petioles, L 227 

movementa of cotyledons, i. 532. 

Stellata), source of name, i. 637. 

Stellate hairs, dnmiilcatory value, ii. 664. 
Stellera piiBserina, effect of mutilation, il. 617. 

weather and autogamy, ii 391. 

Stem, classlflcatinn, L 060. 

— creeping, i. 662, 662. 

— floating, cbaracterislicB, I. 66L 

— foliage hearing, I. 666. 

— goomotiical arrangement of cells and 

leaves, i. 406. 

— groovliiK of, tor water condnoUon, i. 

— lattloe-form, i 678. 

— mode of diinbing, 1. 671, 686. 

— morphological coDsldoratioiis, i. 648 

— lUKles and iutemodea, 1. 396. 

— proeumiient, mechanical tissue, i. 736 
-- prostrate, 1. 662. 

— scaly, 1. 661. 

— subterranean, mechanical tissue, 1. 736. 

— tendril-bearing, i. 689. 

— transverse and longitudinal sect 1. 469- 

— weaving, nature of, 1 671. 

— woody, i. 657. 

Stemonitis fusca, sporangia, IL 491. 
Stephanospheera, stnioture. IL 631. 
Bteppe^ntelope, eastward retreat, IL 462. 
Steppe-fauna, eaetward robeat U. 462. 
Bteppe-flora, eaetward retreat IL 462. 

prevloudy in Central Europe, IL 903 

Bteppe-hueett probable eastward retreat, iL 
462. 

Steppe-plantB, fta. coloured sUmeu-flla' 
ments In, 11. 183. 

oovered by glandular riaoid hairs, L 230. 

reserve-buds, IL 3L 

seed protection, 11. 460. 

sticky foliage In, ii. 230. 

Btoppe-poraupine. ssetward retreat U. 46L 
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eteppe-wItoliM, IL 8S0. 

StamillMMB, MedrdliperMi, U. 887. 

BtMmm, texture end bjmenluiii, U. 688. 
StMgniete, ot li. 90. 

8terllll7 ot idanti under onltlrEtion, U. 409. 
Btembeivla, proteotion of pollen from rain, 
11.118. 

Bternbergia lutea, autoaamy, li 373. 

Btloky bilBtlei, and proteotion of flowen, 11. 
287. 

— fruita, 11. 880. 

— learetioni, and protection from mamnden, 

11.234 

Btigeoolonlum, thallui, li. 602. 

Btlgma, adaptation to wlnd-poUination, 11. 
161. 

— and wind-fertillatlon, IL 134. 

— ae pollen-proteotor, 11. 111. 

-- attraction for puHen-tubea, il 418. 

— changes after pollination, li. 980. 

— morphology, 1. 645. 

— pollen seleution. IL 404 

— Btloky, 11. 282. 

Btigmaria, nature of, 11. nc. 

Btlgmaa and stamens of Iris, 11. 720 
Btlgmatio chambers, ot Asclepiads, IL 200. 
Btilt-roots, 1 768, 769. 

Blnicture, i. 761. 

Btlmull, acting on roots, 1 776 
Btlmulus, luopagatlon of, 1. 161. 

— transmission in sensitiTe plants, Ac., i. 636. 
Btinging Nettle. See Urttea dtoica. 

Btipa, fruit anchoring, 1 616. 

Btlpa oapillata, folding of loaf, 1 344. 

leaf, section, L 842 

Btlpa pennata, 1. 617. 

— — awn functions, 1, 617. 

dispersal, i 617. 

— — fruits boring into ground, i. 619. 

isolated colonies. 1 628. 

Btlpular nectaries, 11 232. 

— spines, 1. 448. 

Stipules, chief function, I 637 

— chlorophyll protecting, 1. 302. 

— deciduous, 1. 361. 

— of Legumlnoss, 1 448. 

— of MaratUacem. 11. 709. 

— protectiTe, 1. 361. 

Btlpule-tendrU, 1. 602. 

Stock. Bee MatthMa. 

Stock, relaUon ot graft to. 11. 671. 

— wild. In grafting, i 214. 

Stolon, nature of, i. 663 
Stoma, description of, i 63. 

BUnnata, and diurnal positions of leaves, 1. 
635. 

— and honey secretion, 11. 172. 

— and transmission of carbonic acid, I 370. 

— and wuter-pores, 1. 366 

— arrangement in switch-plants, i. 332. 

— exudation of saline solution from, i. 236. 

— functions, opening and closing of. guard* 

cells, I. 308. 

— In plt-llke depressions, 1. 298. 

— In the furrows of green stems, 1. 299. 

— of Knlghtia excelso, 11 761. 

-of Moss capsule, 11.702. 

— over-arched, of Australian Proteoueie, 1. 

297. 

— proteotion from moisture by outloular pegs, 

1. 204, 296. 

— proteotion from moisture by itaplUopllke 

outgrowths, 1. 296. 

— proteotion from moisture by rolling of 

leaveo, L 302. 

— proteotion fMm wetting, L 292. 

— regulators of trangplratlon, 1. 809. 

— shape when open, sixe, L 281. 

— sutflace view and section, L 294. 

— within hollow tubercleB, L 800. 

Stomate, of Manhantla, 11. 697. 

Stomates, in AnthooerotaoeBb IL 698. 
Btoneorop. BoeSsdum. 

Btona4rultrlL 428. 

BtonePlno. Bee Plmis Pfneo. 

Stonge of poU^ 11. 91 
Btonn, efteot on vegetation, 1. 471 
VOL. IL 


Stntlfloatlon. Bee Oell-teaU. 

Btratlotes, protective Isolation by water, IL 
231 

Btratlotes aloldes, mode of life, L 76. 

roots, L 782. 

spiny leaves, L 438. 

winter sinking. L 662. 

Btrawbeny, Wild. See JVogarui tttea. 
Btrawbeny-tree See Arbutus Uhsde. 
Btrelltxia, S. African, li. 734. 

Streptooarpus polyutthus, cotyledons, un- 
equal development, 1. 622. 

Strlatlon, oause of. 1 660. 

Stromo-Btorch of ^drodlctyon, 11. 640. 
Struggle for existence, il 600. 

StruthlopteriB germanlca, height, 1. 711 
Struvea didloatula, habitat, 11. 646. 

Style, attraction for poilen-tubea, 11. 414. 

— moipbology, 1. 644 

— movements of, IL 277. 

StylldlaooB. 11. 767. 

Btyphnoloblum Japonioum, green cotyledonB, 
li. 421 

Sub-olpiue plants, autogamy in, 11. 400. 
Subenn, chief onmiionent of cuticle, com- 
position, 1. 309. 

— fomation, 1. 458. 

Substance, Intercellular. 1. 26. 
Substltution-biids, characteristics, 11. 34. 
Substitution and plant saocoBsion, ii. 488. 
Bubstratiim, classlfloation of plants accord- 
ing to, 11 496 

— effects of Bacteria on, ii 623. 

— influence on graft, ii. 671. 

Subterranean fruits, li 878. 

— roots, mechanical adaptation, 1. 762 
Bubulaiiaaquatlca, sub-aqueona fertilization, 

il. 391. 

Succulent fnuts, dispersal, li 864. 

— plants, 1. 327. 

Succulents, compared to cornels, 1. 328. 

— heat resistance, L 664 

— not eaten by animals, i. 439. 

— waler-rotaining subatanoes in Juices, i, 329. 
Suckers, of Bartsia alpina, i 180. 

— of Lathnsa, 1.182. 

— of Fedionlaris, L 179. 

— of Bhlnantbacem, L 178. 

Sugar, formed by protoplasts, 1. 61. 

— from fonulo aldehyde, i 466 

— manufootuiing (rf, 1 377. 

— storing, i. 368. 

— viscous fermentation, i. 606 l 
S ugars, oonduoting tisues for, i. 479. 

— importance, 1. 463. 

Sugar solution and ^rniinalion of pollen- 
grains, iL 407. 

Sulphur, sources of, L 468 

— neoessary for protold formation, 1. 67. 
Sulphur Bacteria, ii 624 

Sulphuric odd, redaction, 1. 458. 

Sulphurous lain, IL 161. 

Sumachs. See Mum Cotiuus and Jt. ZV- 
phinvm. 

Summer sleep, of plants, L 366. 

SuE-birdB, pollen transference by, IL 947. 
Bun-dew. Sea Brosera. 

Sunlight, and respiration, i. 496. 

Sunshine, and flowering, ii. 474. 

— and opening of flowers, IL 219. 

Suapenaor, of embryo, ii 421. 

in Oymnosperms, 11. 438. 

-0fSelagineUa,iL715. 

Swammerdam, Dutch philosopher, L 91. 
Bwarm-opores, behaviour towards light, L 382. 
in CbytridlBceiB, U. 669 

In Saprolegniaoen, li. 669. 

of reronosporms, 11. 67 

Sweeping-holts of ^le, IL 318. 
rSweetFlsg. See Acoms Calamiu. 
8sroet4op. .Bee Ancna Sfuamofo. 

'Sweet YernalGiaH. Bee ArUhominthum. 
Swertia, nectaries, IL 17& 

Swertla perennls, autogamy, 11. S4L 

honey proteotion, 11. 941. 

Bwletenia Mahagoni, flower, 11 286. 
Swimming plants, obaraoteristics, 1. 689. 


Bwitch-planta, cblonnohyma, 1. SSI. 

graen tissne, relative pqution, 1, 471. 

strengthening tUsues, 1. 426. 

Bwltdh-ahrub, item in section, i. 332. 
Bybamore. Bee Aeer Pseudo-platauus. 
SymUoals, and evdution, IL 610. 

— and iiulrition, L 466. 

— ease allied to that of Lichens, 1. 268. 

— eaaentlsl conditions, of Lichens, i. 244 

— general considerations, L 243. 

— of Bacteria with root-fibres, ii. 521. 

— of fungal byphn vrith roots ot Phanero- 

gams, In relation to cultivation, L 260. 

— of Liverworta and BoUfene, L 2881. 

— of plant and animal, 1. 264. 

— of planu with Ants, 11. 233. 

— of Yuooa with Moths, IL 169 
Bymphyogyna, vascular system, ii. 699. 
Symphytum. brisUes, i 441. 

— p^n-gralns, ii. 97 - 

— unfolding of inflorescence. I 744. 
Symphytum ofllelualo, poUen - sprinkling 

apparatus, li 276. 

Symphytum Taurieum, floral change of 
colour, II 191 

Bynohltrlum Aneinonee, &c., goU torniation, 
11.820. 

Byuoonlum, of Ficus, ii. 167 
Synedra Dina. ii. 626. 

SynergldB, of egg-apparatus, ii. 81. 416. 
Synthesis, of Lichen, U. 692 

— in plants, hypotheses regarding, i. 378. 
Byringo, autogi^, ii. 334 

Byringa vulgaris, hunnapbrodite, il. 296. 

pollen-grains. 11. 97. 

scant, ii 201 

“Witches’ Broom ” galls, IL 548. 

Syrrbopodon scaber, tholUdia, 11 23. 
System, Idnneon, 1. 6; li 28R. 

— naturoL of claBsIllcation, li. 602. 

Byzygites, parthenogenesis, li. 464. 


T. 


Table Mountain, vegetation of, 1 306. 

Table of Bentbam and Hooker's main dlvl- 
sions, il. 604. 

— of Braun’s classification, II 606. 

— of De Candolle’s clssslfloatiOD. il 603. 

— of Eiidllchn's classlflaatlon, li. 604. 

— of JuBsteu's clBBsIflcatioD, IL 602. 

--of Liiimeus’s danlfloation, il. 988. 

— of Sachs’s classification of Thollophy tea, il. 

606. 

TaUcs of relative growth at dUfeient plevo- 
tlons, il 609 

Tolinum fruticosum, i 327. 

Talipot, size of leaf, 1. 287. 

Talipot Palm Bee CorypJia undfraeuliferu. 
Tamanndas, flower, ii. 292. 

Tamariscinen, i. 198 
Tamarisks. See Tamariseinea. 

Tamsrix, not true “manna”, IL 812. 

— reserve-buds, 11. 36. 

— salt on leaves and stems, 1 238. 

TomuB, mechanical tissue, L 732. 

— pollen-grains, 11. 99. 

Tannin, absorption by Mlldevrs, 1. 167. 

— decomposition by AspergUlus niger, L 607. 

— taste, I. 462. 

Tapetal cells, of anther, il. 04. 

Taphrina cornea, bliston on Unfli-leaveB, IL 
676. 

Tap-root, 1. 760. 

Taraxacum, aestivation, IL 210. 

— geitonogomy, il. 310. 

— latiolferous tubes, 1. 470. 

— proteotion of poUen, 11. HA 
Taraxacum ofllelnale, duration of Uoswin* 

Ing, il. 218. 

elevation and coloration, 11. iU. 

— i-latltndeuiddloBlng, IL 81& 

latitude and opening, 11. 217. 

leavei and lain oonducUon, L 26. 

plumed fruits, U. 887- 

~ — poUen-gialns, IL 99. 

iia 
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“ntmUlk”, pnpMiiUoti of, 1. 143. 

Tuaoen, oodo ohonoten, U. 72B. 

TuodtoB. II 726. 

Taxodlum diitldhum, diameter, 1. 722. 

knea-Uke roots, IL 736. 

Tazodliun Hexloanum, age, L 720. 

dlmenaioiu, 1. 732. 

Taxodlnm mucronatiun, girth, 1. 687. 

Taxua, dioecious, II. 890. 

— ovule, IL 735. 

— protection of pollen, 11. 117. 

Tazus faaoeata, age, I. 720. 

and galls of Oeddomjrla Tail, 11. 647 

ashaualTsleof branobeBvrltbleaTea,i.70. 

dimensions, I. 722. 

foliage and rain, I. 02. 

mucilage drops on ovules, li. 419. 

pollen disohaige, 11. 146. 

seed, II. 440 

Tea and Indian Koaes, number, II. 666. 

— BCulIeIn, preparation, i 443. 

Teasel Boa JHpaaeuM. 

Tecmna, effect of ringing. I 481. 

Tecoma rodlcans, climbing roots, L 701, 702, 
706,761,764 

leafless branches, I 479. 

propagation by root-cuttings, II. 27. 

stem section, i. 477. 

Teesdalia, seod-cement, L 616. 

Telekla, ejection of fruits, 11. 840. 

— geitonogamy, 11. 822 

Telekla speolosa, floral change of colour, IL 
191. 

V TelephlumImperatl,arQes-fertilizatlon,11.308. 

duration of flowering, 11. 313. 

nectaries, 11. 176. 

Telephorem, and Fungus of Cora, U. 606. 

— hymenium and hymenophore, 11 688. 
Telephorus, honey-sucker, il. 179. 
Teleutospore, and ohlamydospore, 11 684. 

— of Rust-fungus, 11. 24. 

-- of Utedlnen, 11. 688. 

— stage, of Gynmosporangium, il 623. 
Telllina grandiflora, calyx and autogamy, 11. 

366. 

Teraiieiature, and germination of seeds, 1. 657. 

— and growth, 1. 612. 

— and habit of plants, L 623. 

— and respiration, L 406. 

— and unfolding leaf-buds, I 838. 

— minimum for plants, 1. 642. 

— observations, winter, 1. 547. 

— of soil and air In Alpine regions, L 626. 
-shade, highest, I 686. 

— within flowers, 1. 800. 

Tenaoula, of Btnivea, 11. 646. 

Tendril adhesive discs, 1 €89. 

— characteristics, I. 689. 

— mechanical tlssuo, i. 733. 

— petlolar, L 681. 

— spiral twist, &&, 1. 698. 

— stlpulor, 1. 690. 

Taudril-bearing stem, L 689. 

stems, dasslflcation, 1. 694. 

Tendril-dUmbent various adaptations, 1 697. 
Tendrils, classifloatlon, 1. 692. 

Tentacle, structure of. In Drosera, 1 147. 
Tentacles, movements In Drosera, 1. 145. 
Terminology, dlffloultles of, L 693. 

— discussion of, 11. 3L 

— of leaf, i. 627 ot seq. 

Termites, and dead trunks, 1. 704. 

Terpenes, 11. 203. 

Terpenoid scents, 11. 803. 

Testa, modlflcatlODS of, 11. 434. 

Tetanus, and stinging hairs, 1. 442. 
Tetraotium quadrioome, frult-proteotlon, li. 
442. 

Tetragonolobus slliquosus, leaf, day and night 
positions, L 533. 

Tetraneura alba, gall oniam-leat, 11. 533. 
Totraneura Dlml, gall, ii. 662. 

on Elin-leafidL 533. 

Tetroo medluB, hybrid, peouliarities of, ii. 673. 
Tetrao tetrix and T. Urogallus, hybrid dhnr* 
acteristlcs of, 11. 672. 

Tetruphis, thallldia, 11. 23. 


Tstnphls pelludda, habitat, 1. 109. 
Tetraplodon angnstatum, saprophytic on 
dung of eamivoree, 1. 103. 

Tetnspora, lifeniyde, 11. 636. 

Tetraspore, of Floridess, 11. 24. 

Totrasporem, il 606. 

Teucrium, mstlvatlon, 11 311. 

-hairiness, 1 317. 

Teuorinm flavum, seed-dispersal, 11. 841. 
Teuorium montannm, and bud-galls of lacto- 
melopus Teucril li. 641 
Teucrium orientale, diange ot position of 
stylos and stigmas, 11 305. 

Inflorescence and flowers, 11 305 

Teucrium Soordlum, and bud-galls of Lacto- 
melopus Teuerii, U. 644. 

Teucrium subspinoaum, sj^oaity, 1. 444. 
Tholamiflone. of De Osodolle, 11 603. 
Thalamus, Floral stem. 
Tliallotrum,oolour8dstamen-fllanientB,il.l83. 

— geitonogamy, 11 328. 

— protecUon of poUeu, ii. 124. 
Thalictrumalpinura.poUen dispersion, ii 143. 
Tholiobrum aquUegifolium, pollen discharge, 

11 146. 

Tholictrum angustifolium, 11. 145. 
Thalictrum flavum, 11 145. 

Thalictrum fcstiduui, pollen dispenion, ii. 143. 
Thalictrum minus, pollen dispeniinn, il 143. 
ThallaRiophyllum clathnim, II. 662. 
Thallldia, of Hydrodiotyon. 11 24, 482. 

— of Musclnem, 11 23. 

— of Pediostrum, li. 24. 

Thallophyllodea, of Braun. 11. 605. 
ThaIlophyla.altoTnatiouofgenciatlonH,li.480. 

— clasBlflcation, 11 605. 

— description, H. 619. 

— subdivision of Bndlioher, 11 604 
ThaUophytes, nature of. 1 692; li. 22. 

— terrestrial absence from raimozolc strata, 

il 611. 

Thallus, application of term, 1 602. 

— nature of, II. 619 

— of Liverworts, ii 696 

Tbamnldlum, sporangia and sporangtoles, 11. 
673 

Theleboleso, ii 674 
Tbeobrouia Cacao, stamen, ii 91. 
Thcophrasta Jusslcui, propagation by leaf- 
outtlnga, 11 41 
TbeophrastUB, 1 3; 11 1. 

-applies term "Phrygian undergrowth", 1. 
317. 

— plant-forms known to, ii. 600. 

Thermal constants, flower-opening, foliago- 

producUon, fruit ripening, 1. 659 

leaf-fail I 660. 

of germination, correction, 1 661 

of vegetation, attempt toestimato, 1.667. 

Thesium, autogamy, 11 396. 

— heterostyly, il. 302. 

— many ep^es parasitic, 1 176. 

— nectary, 11. 176. 

— poUen-gralns, 11 99. 

— protection of pollen, 11. 121 

Tbealum alpinnm, absorption of water 
through leaf-surface, 1. 230. 

elcslDg of anthers, ii. 125. 

pollan-gndn, U. 100 

Thesium rostratum, poUen-gralu, II 100 
ThiiflieDliig-bandB, In porous oells of Bpbag- 
naoem, 1. 219. 

Thistle, Oarline. Bee Carlina acaidU. 

— spiny leaves, 1 438. 

TblsUeJeaves, use of tens, I 438. 

TblsUes, group of, L 436. 

Tblsdlantha duUa, seed-dispersal, li. 836. 
--tubers, 11 796. 

Thlsspl, nectaries, 11 176. 

Tblsspi alllaoeura, Ac., colour -contrast In 
Inflorescence, ii 192. 

Tblaspl arvense, autogamy, il 336. 

Thlsspl rotundatum, 11 IM 
Thorn-apple. Bee Datura Stramonium. 
Three-sided aploal-oell, 1. 678. 

Thrift. Bee Armerta. 

Thripe, eater of pollen, il 167. 


Thrushes, chief agnnt In dfsoemlDSithni o( 
Mistletoe, I 2(16. 

Tholdlumabletinum,paraienogeDeslSi il 461 
Thuja, arrangement ot scale-leaves, L 413. 

— embryo development, 11. 438. 

— pollen storing and dispersion, 11 146. 
--twig. I 410. 

— winter colour, I. 486. 

Thuja orientalls, branch with conei, 11 442. 
Thunbergia, eltSot of ringing, 1. 481 

— twisting of Intemodes, 11. 417. 

Thunbergia grandiflora, stigma, 11 279. 
Thunbergia laurif olio, stem structure, L 477 
Thymelaoen, autogamy In, 11. 366. 

— nectaries, U. 174. 

— protogynouB, ii. 313. 

Thymus, anther, 11. 90. 

— distribution of seips, Il 298. 

— Influence of gall-mlt^ 11. 650. 

— seed-protection, il. 446. 

— twisting of Intemodes, I. 417. 

— various species, scent of foliage, li 488 
Thymus citriodorns, w>.ent, ii 203. 

Thymus montanus, scent, li. 203. 

Thymus Berpyllum, bud-galls, il BSL 647. 
stamen, li 87. 

TUla, bark. L 720. 

— bud-Boales, 1. 626 

— flower, 11 292. 

— fruiting branch, ii 426. 

— hermapliKMlIte, li 296. 

— hybrids in, ii. 684. 

-nut, 11429. 

— phyllotaxis, 1. 399. 

— scent, il 202. 

— scent at a distance, ii 207. 

— sheltorlng of pollen, ii 108. 

Tilia alba, scent, li 202 

Tllia Americana, scent, il. 202. 

Tilia argentea, bi-ooloured loaves, 1 338 

flower and Inflorescence, i. 646 

TiiiagrandlfoUa, ege. 1. 722. 

— — and galls of Hormomyia Rdaumurlaiiu, 

U 539. 

— — cotyledons, I 621. 

diameter, i. 722 

meidiaaical tissue arrangement, I 729. 

unfolding leaves, i 351. 

Tilia intermedia, Beed-disperBal, ii 854 
Tilia parvifolia, sornt, 11. 202 

unfolding leaves, 1. 351. 

Tilia ulmifolia, slamon, 11. 87- 
TiUandslew, cliaructeristics, il. 734. 

— plumed seeds escaping, il. 862 

— protective water-rewptacles, li. 234 
Tillandsla recurva, dissemination, I 614 
TUIandsia iisnooldes, dissemination, L 614 
Tilletlaccm, distinctive oharactera, 11 676 
Timmla Borvegica, propagation from leu /cs, 

U.468 

Tlmotby-grass. Bee PMfltm pratsase 
Tisfflie, cellular, nnsnltabillty of term, i. 27 
- mechanical arrangement, 1 729. 7^, 731. 

— morlateinatlc, I. 582. 

— of plants, I 677. 

— permanent, 1. 682. 

— systems, sorts of, 1. 689. 

Tmeslpterls, babit and appeannee, U. 715 
Toadflax. Bee Xinarla. 

Toad-stools, basldla, li. 20 

resemblanae of Balanophoras to, 1 190. 

Tobacco. Bee Nieotiana. 

Tobacco-plant, effect of cold soil, 1. 366. 

Todca, aSrlsl roots, 1 753 

Todea barbata, ahrial roots, 1. 714. 

experiments with alr-roota, 1. 326. 

Xofleldio, autogamy, II 334. 

— equltant leaves, L 836. 

— nectaries, 11. 176. 

Tolypellopsisulvoides. Boo CharaStdUfftra. 
Tomato. See Solanvm Lyooperslcum. 
Tommaslnla vertlclllaris, colonies, 1. 638. 
Tooth-oress. Bee DenfaHo. 

Tnotbwort Bee Latknea ffguamoria. 
Torobwood. Bee Ferbascitin tkajM^forms. 
Toranla, pollen deposition, il 280. 

Torllis Aiithrlsous, hooked firult, 11 871- 
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Torndia fricmM^PhUodendron pertuium. 

temperature within ■petbe, i. ML 

Torrion, and phyllotailB, L 407. 

— and twining. 1. 683. 

~ of climbing etem, i. 686. 

~ of flbroui ■tnnda in nutating Items, 1.683. 
-otloat-etalki.L417,418. 

Tonu. See Fforol rteeptaele. 

Tournefort, synoptical claniflcatlon, ii. 601. 
ToornefortlB, buds on leaf-outtings, ii. 43. 
Toiloodendron, distribution of sexes, ii. 207. 
Toxzia alpina, stamen, ii. 91. 

Trabeculm of IsoBtei sporangia, 11. 717. 
Trachem, name of woodrTeaaelB giren from 
erroneous view of foneUon, i. 276. 
Traoheides, function of, L 277. 

— mode of sap oondnotion, ftc., L 277. 

— name of wood-cells given from erroneous 

view of function, i. 276. 

— nature of wall, 1. 277. 

— of Oonifene, ii. 720. 

Tradbyte, L 83. 

— mountains, sand at base, i 82. 
Tradeacantia, absorbent cella, i. 600 l 

— allurement by petals. iL 171. 

— antbonyanln, i. 620 

— cotyledon in germination, i. 606. 

— edible staminalhaini, 11 170. 

Tradeacantia oramula, croM-feTtlUxation, ii. 

308. 

duration of blomom, ii. 214. 

Tndesoantia Vliginlca, oroaa-iertlliiatlon, 
ii. 308. 

duration of blossom, ii 211 

germinating seed, i. 599. 

opening and doalng, ii. 212. 

Tregacanth bushes. See AatragalUM. 
Tragacanlh-ahrubs. spiny, i. 436. 
Tragacantfaaoei, geogmphical distribution, 
habitat, spines, 1. 447. 

Tragopogon, sastivation, ii. 210. 

— oapitula closing and pollination, L 741. 

— liowan after pollination, ii 286k 

— geitonogamy, ii 319. 

— latiolferous tubes, i 470. 

— time of closing, ii. 221. 

Tragus Bee JBoek. 

Trailing Azalea. See Azalra proeumlienf. 
Trametes, nutrition, attacks cell-wallii, i 167. 
Trametesradiciporda. SetiPoIyponu onnonu. 
Transference of pollen, by explosive appa- 
ratus, ii. 2W. 

by percussive apparatus, 11. 262. 

Transformation, of reserve substances, f. 601. 
- progreaslve, by Inherent forces, ii. 6^ 

' ' Transitional forms'' of Viola really hybrids, 
11.684. 

Transmission of water, centrifugal, 1. 91 

— — centripetal, i. 94. 

Transpiration, and fall of leaf, i 356. 

— and growth, i. 513. 

and root-pressure, 1. 282, 366. 

oomplomentary and aupplementary 

action of, I 281. 

— and vascular tissue, i 347, 362. 
by cortex of stem, 1 330 

— cessation for lengthened periods, i 304 

— conditions of, in the case of plants with 

rolled leaves, 1. 305. 

— oontrlvanees for aiding, in plants with 

rolled leaves, i. 303. 

— current, 1. 274. 

path of, i. 276. 

— effect on oell-contents, general cousidcia- 

tlons, 1. 274. 

— extent of action, i. 282. 

— factors in, i. 326. 

— form and position of organs of, I. 326. 

— knowledge of conditions regulating, neces- 

sary for cultivation, 1. 810. 

— leaf movemente in relation to, 1. 338. 

— mechanism of, compared to inoUain-pump, 

I.38L 

. — necessity tor diminution, in high Alpine 
pleota, 1. 316. 

— necessity tor means of increasing. In float 

mg leaves, 1. 288. 


Tianeplretlon of dododee, i. 334. 

-of Lionet. 1.347. 

— protection of stomata, i 200. 

— regulation, 1. 284. 

by stomata, I 300. 

in deciduous leaves, L 347. 

— seasonal, L 847. 

— signlflcaUon of. I. 283. 

— ehape In relation to. i. 327. 

— subatitute for, In certain plants, 1. 282. 
Transplanting, of planta. with symbiutio 

mycoba, i. 260. 

Transport, of food matenals, 1. 466. 

— of water, i. 366. 

Trapo, air-bladders. 1. 426. 

— ootyledons, 11. 42L 
-floats, i. 638. 

— f rnit andiorlng, i. 617 - 

— heterophyllous, i. 668. 

Trapa nataus, calyx and fruit, ii. 434 

— — direction of roots on germination, i. BO. 
resting of seeds, L 663 

Tnpella dnensii, hooked fruit, ii 872. 

Traps, advantage of, i 168 

— animal, of Dionma, i. 149. 

ofI«thmia,i.l36. 

of Lathima and Pingulciila, L 137 

-ofllarttla .1 138 

— of Utrlcnlarla neglecta, i 121. 

TraveUer’s Joy. See CUmatia. 

TraveUer*! Tree. See Jtavfnala Jtfadapas- 

cartensit. 

Tree, habit, i. 718 

— phylogeneUo, thallophytiu part. 11. 620 
"Tree ooiistriotors”, i. 704. 

Tree-ferns, ii. 473 

aOrial roots,! 714.753. 

caudex, 1. 714. 

— — mode of growth, 1. 659. 

root-bain of. i 224. 

tropical, delicacy of outer wall of epi- 
dermal cells in certain, i. 281 
Tree of Chastity. Bee Vitex Agmu-coMtua. 
Tree of Life Boo Arbor vitae. 

Trees, age, i. 720. 

— and struggle for existence, ii 616 

— charactenstlcs of infloresconoes, 1. 746. 

— tables of dimensions, 1 722. 

— trimming of, on transplanting, i 92. 

— variouB, and cold rosiataiice, i 644 
Tremella mesenterica, ii 687 
Xrentepoblia, atructure, il. 662 
Trentepohlla lolithna, scout, ii. 663 
Trentepolilia spoiigophila, Sumatra, and 

sponge, ii. 6M. 

Trentopohlia umbrina, and Lichen fungi, ii. 
653 

Tieub, and ohalazo^mioferliUzatlOD, 11 616. 
Trianon, Botanio Gudens, and niituriil 
system of clossifliAtion, Ii 602 
Trlbolus orientalis, spiuoso fruit, it 876. 
Triceratium Pavus, 11. 626 
Trichla davata, spore-dispersal, II 813. 
TrichoMaats, of Mangrove stilt-roots, I 761 
Triohodlne, pericarp mucilage, I. 615. 
Tricliooolea tomentolla, stem, i 691. 
Trlohodesmium Erythrmum, and "Flowon 
of the Bee", il. 621. 

reddening of sea, i. 389 

Tricbogyne, of Dudresnay;!, ii 63. 
-ofFlorideai.ii.00. 

Triohomoncs LyalUl, U. 707- 

fronds and sonis, ii. 11. 

Triohomes, dead, restrictive of transpiration, 
1 313 

Trichopbllus, in hairs of a Sloth, li 627, 663. 
Trichophyton tonsurans, cause of Heiiies, i 
169. 

Trlchostomum topbaceum, Ume-lnorastca, i 
260. 

Tiicyites pilosa, flower, ii. 161. 

flower and autogamy, II. 361. 

honey concealmeut, il. 182. 

neotariei, il 176. 

Trldaobylltea, autogamy, li. 387. 

Trientslis Europiea, dUflculty of cultivation, 
1. 113 


Trifoliura, behaviour to own and foreign 
pollen, IL 407. 

— coronas after ItortlllBtlon. 11. 286. 

— floral change of oolonr, li. 191. 

— Iniecta and keel movements, il. 262. 

— leaf, diurnal poelUons, 1. 634. 

— movements of ootyled^ 1. 632. 

— scent, li. 208. 

TrlfoUum agrarlum, fruit, li. 433. 

Trifollum badlum, fruit, IL 433. 

Infloresoenae, il. 184. 

leed-dispereal, U. 865. 

Trifollum fraglferum, creeping stem, 1. 662. 
Trifollum hybridum, change of oolour, U. 191. 
Trifolinm uldifloum, med-dlsperial, 11. 884. 
Trifollum pratense, downward pull of rooie, 

1. 767. 

Trifollum repeni, anthnlyais, ii. 83. 

— — creeping stem, 1. 662 

shade and, growth, ii. 606 

TrifoUnm tesb^atum. scent, ii. 203. 

scent during day. ii. 209. 

Trifollum spadlceum, change of oolour, it. 192. 
Trifollum etellatum, creeping fruits, 11. 843, 
844. 

Trifollum tomentosum, wind-dispersal, U. 
848. 

Trigloohln. dichogamy, il. 136. 

— dichogamy and oruss-fertiliiation, II. 314. 

— pollen storing and dlaperilou. ii. 148. 
Trigloihln Barellieri, flower, 1. 646. 

Trigloohln paluitre, flowers, IL 149. 

hooked fruits, ii 674. 

Trigonellafunum-grwcum, tubercles on root- 

flbrei.tL821. 

InUium, autogamy, 11.382. 

— duration of flower, il. 21A 

— protogynoua, il. 311. 

Trillliim grandiflotum, scent, 11. 202. 
Triopteris blfurca. seed-dispersal, ii, 868. 
Triopteris braShyptoris, pidlen-gralni, 11. 99. 
Trioza Bhamni, scroll-gall on Bhamnus 
cathartlcns, li. 631. 

Triiioll, construotino through planta, 1. 961. 
Tripoli powder, and diatoms, ii. 614. 

Tritelio, poUen-grains. ii. 98. 

Trlthrinax aouleata, adiial root spines, 1. 433, 
Tntioum and AEgllops, hybridization, il. 683. 

— and Elymui, hybridization, ii. 683. 

— and Puocluia graminli, ii. 686. 

— pollination, 11. 149. 

Tritioum canlnum, arched leaf, 1. 430. 
Triticum ropens, boring scale-leaves, 1. 658. 
Tritioum vulgaro, absorbent cells, i. 600. 

groin, scutellum, ha, i. 699 

Tnnmfetta Plumieri, hooked fruit, il. 873. 
Trixago, pollen spriaking, il. 872. 

Trlxago opula, autogamy, il 363. 

Trollius, oolour of aepals, IL 183. 

— movemente of stamens, ii. 260. 

— nectaries, ii. 179. 

— protection of pollen from wot, ii 109. 
TroUins Europmus, eflectof mutilation, 11.617. 
flower, section, IL 249 

scent, li. 201. 

sheltering of pollen, IL 110 

Tropmolum, cotyledons, i 608; li 421. 

— fading of flower. 1. 743 

— leaf-stalk teDdrllii.L 692. 

— neototy.ii 177. 

— pollen-grains, ii. 98. 

— ringeil tendrils, i. 691 

— venation, i. 639. 

Tropieolum majns, seedling, i 607 
TriifBe. Bee Tuber. 

Truffle-fruit, il. 678. 

Trumpet hyphen of Laminaria, ii. 688. 
Trumpet Tree. Bee Catalpa vyrinoafolia. 
Tschltaohorboden, interior of Istria, absenos 
of Heaths, L 807. 

TsugaDougla^ intermediate ohafocters, 11. 
726. 

Tuber, morphological value, IL 6. 

— nature of, 1. 661. 

Tuber melonosporum, ii. 681. 

Tuberacen, description, ii 678. 

Tubercle, of PhyUoglossum, ii. 716k 
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Tnbanlei, otOrohldi, with Internal itonutE, 
dotthlo fonollon. 1. 300. 

Tnbanubv galli. 11. 635. 

TubeiculoeU, bacterial origin, II. 034. 
Taben, propagation of bybridi bj, 11. 6S6. 

— lepl^ng flowen and fmlt, 11. 460. 

— resting, of desert perennials, 1. 0S6. 
Tabular floret of OonlpoBlta^ ii. 116. 

Tufa, ealoareous, formed by the action of 

Moases, 1. 800. 

Tulip Tree. Bee XIrlodendron tulfp^^ero. 
Tulipat artlflolally Induced drooping, iL 138. 

— diiperaed by roots, 11. 833. 

— doable floweiSi U. 80. 

— forcing, 1. 664. 

— hybridleation and flower ooloun, 11. 668. 

— insect platform, 11.329. 

— leaTCB and r^n conduction, L 94. 

— opening and dosing, 11. 230. 

— opening of flower, II. 212 

Tnllpa Dldierl, aross-fertlliaation, 11. 307. 
Tollpa Gesneriana, depth In soli and grosrth, 
1LII07. 

Tulipa sylvestiis, autogamy, ii. 379. 

flower, part of, 11. 240. 

protection of pollen, 11. 120. 

scent, 11. 203. 

Tulostoma mammosam, 11. 690. 

Tunbridge ware and Pealsa laruglnoaa, ii. 682. 
Tundra, the. Lichens of, 1. 218 
Turgenla, protogynous, II. 311. 

Turgenla latlfoUa, autogamy, ii. 342. 

flowers, sexual oondltions, 11. 296. 

light and growth, ii. 608. 

Turgescenoe, 1. 277. 

Turgidlty, and “ burning ”, 1. 664. 

— and growth, 1. 611. 

— and leaf-moTements, I. 632. 

— and opening of flowers, 11 219. 

— and organic adds, 1. 464 

— and shortening of root, i. 770. 

— nature of, 1. 69. 

— of Stamlnal moments, li. 140 
Turlon, apdioation of term, 1. 624. 

— soale Imtss of, function, L 626; 

Turkey Oak. Bee Quernu Cerrls. 

Turnip. Bee Hrasfliea Aopa rajMceo. 
Turpentine Qelbapple, U. 684. 

Turritle glabra, anthooyanlu, I 620. 
Tueallago, dlatrlbntbn of eexes, IL 297. 

— gdtonogamy, 11. 831. 

— imperfeot flowen, 11. 395. 

— protection of pollen, ii. 120. 

Tuaeilago Farfara, diohogamy, 11. 312. 

flowering and flowerless sboots, 1. 662. 

two^soloured leaves, habitat, 1. 293. 

TwayUade. Beelifftero. 

Twining, aooeasory aids, 1 687. 

— and tofilon, i. 683. 

— oondltiona regulating, 1. 682 

— independence of external conditions, L 

688. 

— plants, leaf arrangement !■ 420. 

— stem, mechanical ttseue, 1. 732. 

— stems, annual and perennial, i. 088. 
Tylsnthus ericoldes, rolledleaf, section,!. 801. 
Typha, absorbent cotyledon, 1. 766. 

— oottyladon In geiminalion, i. 606. 

— details of germination, L 608. 

— erect leavee, 1. 428. 

— moncedoua, IL 297. 

— protogynoos, 11. 313. 

— wax on leaves, i. 292. 

Typha angustitblia, leaf-twist 1. 429. 

latlfoUa, eoherlng poUen-graius, 11 97. 
Typha Shuttleworthll, germination, L 607. 

oohering ptdlen-gralns, il. 97. 

ldumedfrulta.il 867. 

TTphacem. IL 746. 

I^hns, ralapalng, germ of, L 168. 
l^rnd« Oastle of Ambrss, Lidiens on eolumu 
near, 1. 247. 

— mountain plnee, t 649. 

— tempoiature oheervatlons, 1. 647. 

Tyrosln, 1. 363. 

— an amide, 1. 468. 

— nature of, IL 199. 


u. 

Udotea, thmius, 11. 645. 
tJlex, explosive flowus, IL 867. 

— proteorionof stomata from moisture, 1.398. 
Ulex OalUL ho., fnilt-proteotlou, IL 446; 
epIneB, 1.434. 

Ulmaoem, IL 768. 

Ulmns, bnd-soales, 1. 62& 

— flowering, IL 160. 

— loaf-moealo, L 422. 

— phyllotaxls, L 399. 

— pollen discharge, 11 146. 

— protogynous, 11. 813. 

I — roots, 1. 753. 

TTlmus campestrls and gaU of BOhlzoneura 
TTlml, 11. 633. 

and gall of Tetraneura alba, 11. 633. 

and gall of Tetraneura UlmL IL 638, 633. 

— — diameter, 1. 722. 

— — flowers and frulta, 11. 143. 

pooket-golls on, it. 632. 

protogynoua IL 311. 

Ulothrix, clUa of swarming protoidast L 29. 

— life-hlstoty. 11. 648. 

— vacuole of swarm-sitore, 1. 31. 

Ulothrix zonata, li. 648. 

fmit-formation, ii. 60. 

Ulva, obloiophyll bodies, 1. 373. 

— habit, 1 687. 

Ulvacen, range, L 390. 

UlVB, on Gialjs, 1 77. 

Ulvalacbuca. best situation, 1. 105. 

Ulva latlssima, il 648. 

Umbel, 1. 739. 

Umbelllfona, li. 788. 

— eestivatlon In, ii. 210. 

—and Field-mice, L 763. 

— antbooyanin and elevation, I. 622. 

— autogamy, it 342. 

— behavloor of cotyledons, L 600. 

— buds on faypocotyL 11. 28. 

— coloured bracts in, IL 183. 

— fleshy leaves, 1 327 

— flowen, sexual conditions In, li 296. 

— geltonogamy in, IL 323 

— honey, IL 119. 

-hybrids few, 11.684. 

-iiiseotgueBtalL 230, 243. 

— Integument of ovule, il. 81. 

— liberation of ootyiedons, L 612. 

— massing of flowers, IL 186. 

— orientaL flowering, 1. 746. 

— periodically pendulous umbels, f. 630. 

— pollen dep<JBitlon in, IL 278. 

— pollen-grains, ii. 102. 

— power of crossing, iL 616; 

— protection from gnclng anlmsb, 1. 451 
of pollen, IL 120. 

— protogyny in, IL 311. 

— scent of flowers, stem, ho., 11. 199. 

— Bchlsocoip and merioarpi, Il 430. 

— seed protection from dryness, li. 460. 

— sticky stigmas In, IL 283. 

— venation, L 832. 

Umbilioarla, Foliose Lichen, li. 694. 
UmbreUa Fine. Bee SoiadopUhya vertU 
oUlata. 

Unbidden guesta of plants, nature of, ii. 330. 
Undenbrobs, oharaeteristlos of Inflores- 
oenoes, 1. 745. 

— mecbanloal tissue arrangement; L 729. 
Underwood, promoflon of growth, 11. 36. 
Unfolding of Beech-leaves, L 363. 

— of leaves,! 349 

Unger, Franz, botanical observations at 
SltabllbeL IL 496. 

— history of plants, 11. 8. 

— work on development and Its title, 1. IS. 
Unguloulate petid, fl. 260. 

UnioeUnlar organisms, green, behaviour 
towards light, 1. 382. 

Unisexual flowen, IL 20L 
Unona, eoent, IL 

Upas-tree. Bee AiUiarU toeettaria. 


Upeala, floiml doek, 11. 216; 

Uianta, eaudex, L 714. 

Urea, abeoiptlon of. 1. 104. 

Uredlnem, dispersal of eporee, IL 819. 

— haUt and ohanuKartatlos, IL 686. 
Uroeyrtis, spores, IL 675. 
UiooystiBTlcdm.U.676. 

Uromyoes Alohemlllm, eSeot on AlobemlUa 
vi^aris, IL 624. 

Uromyoes Iliyteamatum, effect on Fhyteuma 
orblonlanL 11. 634, 

UtomyosB Ftal, and Euphorbia Oyparlislse, 
11.626. 

Uromyoes FrlmulmintegrlfolUe, and Primula 
Oluslana, ha. U. 686. 

Urophora oarduL bud-gaUs on Oirsiurn 
arvensa, 11. 613. 

UrpflanzB, Goethe’s, 1. 12. 

Urtloa, amount of pollen, IL 161. 
-biuboeUB,1 736. 

— cotyledon itlnging hairs, 1. 633. 

— ejection of pollen, li. 94. 136 

— force of root-pressure In, 1. 873. 

— poUen-gmln, 11.* 102. 

— poUtnatloD, il. 133. 

— spedes causing tetsnus, 1. 442. 

Urtlcaoea, il. 719 

— androBdum, li. 760 

— distribution of sexes, ii. 297. 

Urtioa dlolea, and gall of Ooddomyla iirtlcts, 
11.634. 

distribution of sexes, ii. 300. 

stinging hair, L 493 

Urtica nreus, monoodouB, 11. 297. 

penistont cotyledons, 1 622. 

protogynoiu. ii. 313. 

stinging.! 441. 

Usnea barbata, FruMoom Lidion, li. 694. 
Ustilagineaa, mode of dispersal of spores, il. 
812 

UsUlago carbo. Bee U. srgetvm. 

UsUla^ longissima, hosts, ii 676. 

Ustllogo Maydis, li. 676. 

Untiliigo segotum, llfe-hlstory, il 676. 
Ustllogo violooea, on Caryophyllacem IL 676. 
Utricle, of GenliBOB,!. 124. 

— primordlaL 1 26. 

Utrloularia, autogamy, il 306. 

— dispersal of offshoots, 11. 807. 

— embryo, 1. 696. 

— floating habit, 1.66B. 

— leaves and blodden, 1. 120. 

— pollen deposition, ii. 280, 

— pollen dispenion, ii. 105. 

— protective isolation by water, 11. 234 
Utrloularia Graflano, 1 120. 

Utrioularia minor, 1. 120. 

Utrloularia neglocta, traps, absorption ccDs, 
1. 121. 

Utrieularia nolumbifolia, commensal > 1.1 
Tillandida; runners of, i. 123. 

UtrioolarisB, carnivorous plants, with trap- 
bladdots, i. 120. 

— some non-aquatio, 1. 123. 

Uvularla, autogamy, ii 332. 

— grandiflota, nectaries, li. 177. 

V. 

Vaodnlaoen. II. 770. 

Vaodnlum. hybrids, ii. 686. 

— pollen tetr^ if. 97. 

— protection of pollen, 11. 107, 118. 

— sticky stigmas, il. 282. 

Vaednlum BlyrtUlus, allurement of insects, 
11.206. 

dehiscence of pollen-sacs, 11. 92. 

— — grooving of stem, i. 96. 

niyoorhliB, 1. 261. 

nectaries, 11. 176. 

protogynous, 11. 310. ^ 

Taodnlum OxyoooouSi dehisoenee of pollen- 
sacs, 11. 92. 

duration of flowering, 11. 211 

— — forae of raoners, 1. 616. 



▼Mdnlum flllglnomm. and ExobMidlnn 
VuolDtl, 11. 686. 

autnmiMl tlnti, L 490. 

neoterlat. U. 176. 

MUDaB.U.91. 

Vaodnlum VlUi-IdKa, ud mimaif , L 432, 

and EaobaabUQin VaodnU, U. 836. 

an(lBfelainp(ioraOoapperUaDa,ll.ll85. 

pollen-aprinkllng, IL 884. 

Bliade and srowtb, 11 606. 

~ — — waterHJollecUng and -absorblug or- 
gana, L 231. 

Vacuole, oeotnl, 1. 41. 

— ajatola and diaatole, i. SO. 

Vaouolea, pulaatlng, 1. 31. 

Vagina, of leaf, 1. 806. 

Valeiioo, Wild. See VoZeriaiui offietnaUa. 
Valeriana, imperfect flowera, II. 204 

— leaf alae and Tertlcal height, L 887. 

— maaalng of flowen, 11. 186. 

— acont, IL 808, 488. 

Valeriana dlolca, imperfeet flowera, 11. 296. 

protogyny, 11. 318. 

Valeriana globularliefolfl^ nectary, ii. 178. 
Valeriana montana, anthocyanln, i. 680. 

&a, dlatributlon of aexea, 11. 898. 

^Heotaiy, 11. 178. 

Va]orlanaoffldnalla,croaa-fertlli<atlon,lL 307. 

flower, IL 178, 289. 

fruit, 11. 432 

Valeriana Phu, eleration and coloration, 
11. 611. 

Voleriana polygama, protogynoua, 11. 312 
Valerian^ Bazatilla, acent, ii. 202. 

Valeriana aimpllolfolia, elevation and ool- 
oratlon, 11 511. 

Impeifeot flowera, 11. 296. 

Valeriana tripteria, anthocyanln, 1. 680. 

plumed fruita, 11. 807. 

protogynoua, 11. 312 

Valeriana tubero^ atore roota, L 780. 
ValerlauaooB. 11. 7W. 

— dlOhogamy in, 11. 312. 

Valerlanella A\irloula, autogamy, IL 351. 
Valenanella oarlnata, autogamy, 11. 391. 

doubling through gall-mlte, ii. 649. 

nilte-galla. II. 023. 

Valerlanella dentata, protogynoua, 11. 310. 
Valerianic add, ii 202. 

Valerian acont, 11 208. 

ValUsoeria, dioecioua, IL 890. 

— flower-atalk, 1 63. 

— pollen diapetaion, 11. 106. 

— venation, 1. 636. 

Valllanerla altemlfolia, pollination, U. 133. 
Valliancria apiralla, 1. 6CT. 

and heat, 1. 501 

flowera and pollination, 11. 132. 

Valnniacew, thallua cbaractcriatioa, 11. 646. 
Valoniaa, ooloniea, i. 685. 

ValTuto dehiacenoe of poUen-aaoa, IL 03. 
Vanda coarulea, duration of flowering, ii. 214. 
Vanda tcrea, need-dlaperaal, 11 862. 

aeoda and bygroaooplo halra, ii 800 

Vaneooa Urtiom, larvm on nottlea, 1. 448. 
Vanilla, acent, 11. 200. 

Vanilla Orchid, li. 738. 

Variation, effect of habitat on, i. 394 

— poodble factora in, 11. 593. 

— atructural, i. 8. 

Variegation, oauoea of, L 886. 

Vamlah excreting oello, dlatlnetlTe featurea, 
1.237. 

— protective coating, 1. 353. 

Varnldi-llke covering of epidermla, oompoal- 

tlon, reotriotlve of tranaplratlon, L 312. 
Vaaciilar bundle, atrengthenlng of, 1. 786. 
Vaaeular buudlea, in leaf and atem, 1. 849. 
Vaaoular buudle^heatb, 1. 468. 

Vaaeular Oryptogama, alternation of genera- 
tiona, 1. 700. 

common oharaoterlatlo, IL 67. 

PalaBoaoio remalna, li. 618. 

— — aexual reproductive organa, il. 63. 

two genorationa diatinot, iL 474. 

Vaaeular tiaaue and tranaplratlon, 1. 347, 363. 
Vaueherla. I 139; U 16, 67. 
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Vauoherla, cfaloiopbril granulea, 1. 373. 

— dliaof, i. 29. 

— ooloniea, I. 686. 

— oondltlona favonrable to devalopment of 

aexual organa, it. 644 

— germination, 1.875. 

— Kleba* experlmenta, II. 482. 

— aporaogium and apore, IL 17. 
yaucherla olavata, aa mod ooUeotor, 1. 367. 
motion of awarm-apore, 1. 84. 

atructure and behaviour towarde light, 

1.883. 

xooepore-fonnation, 11. 646. 

Vaucheria eeaallia, fertlliaation, IL 63. 
Vaucheriaeem IL 643 

Vega expedition, temperature obeervationa, 
LB47. 

Vegetable and animal bodiea, anologiea, L 691. 

— kingdom, dlvldono, 11. 617. 

— mould, conditions at formation, L 263. 
Vegetable Sheep. SeeHaiutia. 

Vegetation, at mouths of drains, L 106. 

— eharaoteriatlca on sea-shore, 1 390. 

-coal period, L 636. 

-lines of, 11 881. 

— marine, vortical eone, 1. 387. 

— munnUln limits, L 5^. 

— of heaths and moora, Indigeatibillty, 1. 438. 
Vegetative cell, of poOen-grrin, 11 420. 

— propagation, ii. 790 

— — lengths of runners, u 808. 

vanoua cauma, 11. 459. 

Vella spinoaa, spines, I 444, 449. 

Velum, of IsuOtea, ii. 716. 

— partJale, of Agaricincfo, ii 680. 

— univeiaale, uf Aganclnem, li. 689. 

Velvety, texture, i. 330. 

Venation, Importance in Pal»o-lK>tBny,i 635. 

— epeciflo oouatanoy, 1. 636 

— of leaf, terminology, L 689 et seq. 

-of leaves,! 631. 

Venetian lagoona, vegetation, il. 104. 
Vontilatlon-caiiala, funetlona of, L 63. 
Ventral canal-cell, in Oynmoapermo, IL 419. 
Ventral suture, of fotlido, Ao., ii. 430. 
Venua'a Fly-trap. Bee DUmeea mtuUjmta. 

— Looklng-glaas. Bee Speeularia apeeaJum. 
Veratrum, hermaphrodite and atamlnate 

flowers, 11. 297. 

Veratrum album, grooving of leaf, i. 96. 

odourless, L 431. 

Verhoacam, edible staminal hairs, IL 170. 

— hairs and animals, L 442. 

— hybrid flower colour, fl. 667. 

-hybrids, 11.685. 

— leaves and light, L 410. 

— sterility of hybrids, IL 671. 

Veriiaaoaiii Austriocum, and hud-galla of 

Onddumyla Verboaoi, 11. 841 

oolour-contraat of flower, 11. 189. 

Verbascuin Bloltaria, nectaries, IL 177. 

corolla Olid auti^my, li. 367. 

Verhoacum Lyebnitis, and bud-galla of Oed- 
domyla Verbaad, 11. 644. 

Verboaoum nigmm, and bud-galls of Oedr 
domyla Verbaad, U. 644. 

ooloor-contnat of flower, II 189. 

Verboaoum olympicum, halra, I. 331 
Verhaaoum pblomoldea, 1. 97. 

method of water-conduction, I 96. 

atomatal protective halra, L 898. 

Vorbaocum pboBnioum, nectaries, 11. 177. 
Verboaoum polverulontum, dedduoua pro- 
tective branched hairs, i. 364. 
Verhaaoum thapslfoimo, halra, 1. 322 
Verboaoum Tbapsua, autogamy, 11 360. 

— — function of woolly hairs, L 827. 

atomatal proteotiva hain, I. 898. 

tea, 1.443. 

Verbaacum verulentnm, halra, i 384. 
Verbena « f B i*i"****i honey proteotiou, ii. 841. 
Verbenooem, il. 771. 

Vernation, crumided, L 349. 

— in relation to transpiration. L 848. 

— of pinnate leaves, i. 350 

— plaited, L 340 

Veronica, opening of flower, IL 213. 


Veronica, protogynoua, IL 311. 

— seed dlopened by rain, IL 840. 

— stamens ob Insect platform, IL 325. 
Veronloa alpina, weather and autogamy, IL 

801. 

Yeronlca Anagallla, extremal of growth, fl. 
800. 

leaves, aOrlal and submerged, il. 801. 

Veronloa Beooabunga, habit and tempera- 
ture, ii. 603. 

Veronica belUdlddea^ weather and autoga- 
my, U. 891. 

Veronloa ohamndrya and galls of Oeddomyia 
Veronlcm, li. 647. 

devation of petiolea, 1. 410. 

— — infloraaoenoe, li. 226. 

Inseota and pollen, U. 948. 

weather and autogamy, ii. 301. 

Veronica bederifdia, origin of floweratalk, 

i.737. . 

VerMdoaiharitima, geitimoguny, IL 336. 
Veronloa o^hmUs, elevation of petiolea, i 
419. 

gaU-miteaanddoubllngof flowei^U. 863. 

honey proteotlon, ii. 241. 

Veronica pollita, light and growth, 11 608. 
Veronica prmeox, anthocyanln, 1. 613. 
Veronica aazatliia, gall-mltoa and flower 
metamorphoala, li. 648. 

Veronica aoutellata, weaving habit, i. 674. 
Veronloa apioata, gdtonogamy, il. 336. 
Veronloa spuria, geitonogamy, 11. 326. 
Venrucarla caldaeda, heat reslatanoe^ L 554. 
Vemicaria purpuraacens, heat realatanoe, i 
654. 

VenatUe anther, 11 90. 

of nraaaes, ii. 141. 

VertictUatw, general oharaoteriaUco. ti 646 
Vertlcordla oeulata, oeed-dlaperaaL 11. 805 
Vervain Bee Pierbena oifieinalit. 

Vesaela, atiaonoe in seedling of Cusenta. L ITS. 

— in young Orobanche, L 184. 

— latidferoua, i 470. 

— nature of, I. 46. 

— size, 1. 362 
-spiral, 1. 471. 

— various, L 469. 

Vetch, Bitter. See Orobua vemut. 

Vetches, B Europe, phyllodea, i. 336 
Viburnum lantana, behaviour of stamens, L 
740. 

dedduDUB stellate halra, 1. 354 

— — goltonogamy, ii. 326 
scent, U.200. 

texture of mito-gall, il. 533. 

unfolding leavea, 1. 349. 

Viburnum Lentago, L 488. 

Vlburaum Opulua, geitoDogamy, 11. 336. . — 
perlphetal Oowan, 11. 187. - 

— — acent, il 900. ^ 

water-absorption, direct from atmo- 
sphere, 1 238. 

Vida, bow pioteoted, i. 451. 

— keel movements and poUen-bruab, ii. 858. 
-seeds and heat, 1.665. 

— tendrila I. 693. 

Vida amphicaipa, clelitogamy, 11. 393. 

Vida Cracoa, elevation and coloration, il. 611. 
Vida dumetomm, seed proteotlon. iL 446. 
VldaFOha, colour.contraBt of flowers, li. 189. 
Vida Melanopa, 11.190. 

Viola picta, il. 190. 

Vida pidformls, leed protoddon, li. 446. 
Vldaaoplum, elevatlonand coloration, 11. 611. 
Viola lylvatloa, leed proteotlon, IL 44fl 
Victoria regia, onihooyuln, L 021. 

oolouroontnst of flower, IL 190. 

leaf and tranaplratlon, I. 888. 

— — position of stomata on leaves, L 280 
prickles, L 433. 

protective iidatlcm by water, IL 

334. 

size of flowen, U. 186. 

venation, 1. 036. 

Vienna, time of flowering, L 816. 

VUlerala, allurement by petals, IL ITL 

— leaf-toMttes, 1. 412. 
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TlUanta nymidioldei. utluMjnnlQ. 1. 881. 

WaDdtimiu|>IWioii,i. 288. 

Yliica. MtiTAtloD, U. 910. 

— itoloiM, 1. 688. 

Ylnoft herbMseft, flower, 11 840. 

hooqr proteotloD, 11. 941. 

eUgme. IL 840. 

■tyle.U.S40. 

Ylnoa mejor. end PnoobUe VlnoB, U. 836. 

Tltalltiy of Bpennatoplum, II. 06. 

Ylnoe minor, end Fnoolnl* Yinom, 11. 685. 

flower ooloor and anruoandlagik 11. 194. 

Ylne. BeaFilic 

Ylne>ml]dew, IUm. Bee Penmotfiora «tti- 
oolo. 

True. Bee Eryiipht Tuckeri. 

Ylno-pranlng, Turiee with looalltr, 11. 37. 
YloJe, oepeule, IL 431. 

— flower, def and night poeitloni, 1. 031. 

— hybrid*. 11.884. 

-neetaiy.ll. 178. 

— poUen-aprinhllng, 11. 876. 

— propagation of hyhrida, U. 606. 

— protection of pollen from wet^ 11. 110.* 

— rhizome and ligbU L 484. 

— venation, 1. 633. 

Ylola anreoele, autogamy, 11. 887. 

oleletogamyt U- 304. 

light and growth. 11. 808. 

Ylola oaloarata, colour and locality, II. 194. 
Ylola ooUina, delztogamy, II. 893. 

Ylola oucullate^ elevation and coloration, 
11. 611. 

^ Ylola elatlor, eeed-diepersal. II. 836. 

Ylola mliabllU, deleiogamy, IL 393. 

scent, U.a01. 

Ylda odorata, flower and parte, 11. flVB. 

ovary, 11. 73. 

scent, IL 800. 

Btamene, II. 87. 

Ylola polychroma, eoent, 11. 901, 904. 

Ylola eepinaola, oleletogamous and other 
flowers, 11. 306. 

Ylola tricolor, autogamous hybrids, IL 679. 

— — autogamy, 11. 987. 

— — coloor«ontraet In flower, 11. 190. 

— — periodically pendulous flowers, L 630. 
pollen-gralna IL 97. 98. 

soentlesB, IL 904. 

seed and embryo, 11. 425. 

stipules, 1. 637. 

vitality of spennatoplasm, IL 06. 

Ylolet. BeeFfolo. 

Yiolet-stone. Bee TreiU^hlia lolUkut. 
Ylolet WiUow. BnoSaUmdaphnoida. 
Yipei's Bugloss. See Behium. 

Yirglniao Creeper. Bee .dmpciofwia hcder- 

Ylridiflom, 11. 768L 
Ylsoacem, 11. 754. 

Yisoin, of pollen-grains, 11. 101. 

Ylscum, green ootylediW I. 628. 

— watery pulp of betTloa, L 329. 

Ylscum album, attachment to host, sinkers, 
1.209. 

bony, L 427. 

beat known and widely distributed 

member of Lorantbaoem, 1. 904. 

tarandhlnA L 749. 

outlde of leaf, 1. 310. 

effect of removing parent plant on 

adventitious buds, L 910. 

— — evergreen, 1. 212. 

pari pam growth of root and stem, 1. 

209. 

pollen grains, 11. 99. 

radicle, mode of attachment, 1. 307. 

stamen, 11. 87. 

Ylscum moniliforme, parasitic on Y. orien- 
tals, India, 1 213. 

Ylscum Ozycedrl, 1 210. 

Yltslforoe, 1.62, 809 

and respiration, d. 497. 

Vitaliy, of protoplasm, 1. 81. 

-of seeds. 1.61. 

Yltez Agnus-oastus, reserve-buds, II. 82 
Yitia, L 488. 


Yltis, anthocyaoln, 1. 484. 

— hybridization in, IL 670. 
-mlte4Mli.U.639. 

— cpenlng of flower, U. 311. 

— used for eqerlmental dateimlnation of 

root-pressure, L 879. 

Yltis cordate, distribution of seses, IL 300. 
Yltis Inoonstona tendrils, L 699. 

Yltis Inaarta, tendrils, L 699. 

Yitia macroclrrha, distribution of sexes, 11. 
998. 

Yltis Boyleano, adhesive discs, 1. 699. 

Yltis sylvestrls. distribution of sexes, 11. 998. 
Yltis vlnifera, baric, L 780. 

berry, II. 497. 

— — flower«penlng constant, 1. 666. 

imperfect flowers, IL 894. 

scent, IL 907, 809. 

separation-layers, L 360. 

Ylttario, protection of sporangia, IL IS. 
Ylvipacoua, botanical use of term, il 484. 
Yttohtlng, grafting experiments with Holian- 
thua, ii. 872. 

Yochyslo, seed, 11. 423 
Yolvo, of Agaridnem 11 689. 

Yolvodnea, movement of, 1. 37. 

Yolvox anreus, life-history, i 636, 

Volvox globator, structure, ii. 634. 

known to Laeuwonhoeck, 1. 37 

Yoidere Kaiser, limestone chain, cdmraotar- 
Istlc vegetation, 11 496. 
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Waldsteinla gecddes, autogamy, 11. 381. 

winter protection, 1. 660. 

Well, of wood-oellaand vessels, nature, 1. 877. 
WaU-PbUltory. Bee Parlriaria. 

Wall-roe Bpleenwort. See Aspbafim Jtum- 
muraria. 

Walls, partition, probable slgniflcanoe In 
conducting colls, 1. 482 
Wanning, alasslflcation of Thallophytea U. 
608. 

Wasp of Ohalddlda, and Ficus, U. 169. 
Wasps, and brown flowers, 11. 197. 

Water, abeorptlon and exhalation, general 
coDslderatioiia L 228. 

— absorption by aSrial organa 1. 166, 

— agent In seod-dlspersal, U. 944 

— agent In weathering, 1. 83. 

— alternating absorption and expulsion by 

epidermal cells, L 370. 

— and “barDlng” of plants, 1. 664. 

— and carbonic add, joint effect, 11. 499. 

— and freezing of plante, 1. 646. 

— and growth, 1. 610. 

— atmospheric, pses In. 1. 368. 

— oentilfugal transmission of, i 94. 

— centripetal transmission of, (. 94. 

— droulation of, 1. 83. 

— odonr of, L 388. 

— conditions of plant life In, 1. 066, 

— conduotlon, 1. 368. 

— conduotlon and absorption by liairz of 

BteUariamedU. 1.288. 

— conveyanoe, i. 613. 

— depth, and chlorophyll, 1 387. 

— ezantion In freezing of planta and lalt 

sohitioni, L 641. 

— eitrnsion of, throngh lOot-presBure, i. 271. 

— ferment action, 1. 466. 

— formation during putrefsotion, L 363. 

— Importance to plant az dynamlo agent, 

L216. 

— loss of constituentz through plants not 

dlreotiy observable, L 268. 

— minimum quantity In seeds, importance 

of, regolatlon of supply, ho., 1. 217. 

— obtained from tree-bivk by epiphytic 

orchids, 1. 889. 

— of ImblUlion, proportion to dry snbstanM, 

1.317. 

— on plants, a protection, 1. 483 

— path and mode of ascent, li. 877. 


Water, perlodlo zurrender and resistance to 
beat, L 666. 

— proportion to balk of plant, 1. 816. 

— rapidly-aowlnn effeot on plants U. 691 

— nmoval, i. 916.- 
-i6laintuxgldlty,L811. 

— BtUlandrunnlng, relating to nutrition, L7B 

— lupply of, 1. 88. 

Water-absorbing apparatua localization of, 
In Popului tremuls, ho., L 238. 

SPadaL ztrnoturss of foUage-Ieavea, 

1. 287. 831. 233. 

Watsr-absoiption, by oBrlol organs In moist 
baUtati, probable eipImtiOD, 1. 84L 

by aerial roots, 1.386. 

by leaves not proteoted against wetting, 

experimental evidence, 1. 830 l 
l^seed, 11.486. 

by spedol leaf-teeth in tall herbs, 1. 838L 

In hydrophytes, llthopbytes, eplphytsa 

and land-idants, 1. 917. 

In LIdhena Mossea Uverworto, 1. 318, 

Water-birds disperse frulta IL 867. 

list of plants dispersed by, U. 868. 

Watar-obestnnt. Bee Trapa. 
Waterorowfoots. See Jlanuacultw. 
Water-hsmloek. Bee Cieuta virona. 
Watering, ohjeet and result of, 1 886. 
Water-Ullea Bee also Nymphaa, Nupkar, 
Vietoria. 

— — epiphyllous buda 11. 43. 

habit, 1. 666. 

pollen-gralna IL 99. 

ahadowB of leavea cause of, I. 889. 

stamens and perianth-leaves, 1 646. 

— — venation, i. 632 

Waterdlly, amphibious idaptatlon. i. 426, 
Water MUfolL Bea Myriopkyllum. 
Water-net. Bee Bydrodietyim, 

Water Psnnip. Bee Slum. 

Water-plantain. BonAfismi. 

Water planta absorption of carbonic add, L 
61. 

and land plants, nutrition compared, L 

78. 


— — and offshoota H. 466. 

and temperature, li. 803. 

food-absorption, 1. 76. 

gronpa 1. 666. 

— — importance as mnd-collerton, I 866. 
lime InorustatlOD, 1. 61. 

pollination, 11. 130. 

rarely attacked by paraslUo Fungi, L 

169. 

seed-bearing, mode of attachment, i. 77. 

whence obtain ammonia, I. 66. 

Water-pore and honey secretion, il. 172 
Water-pores, 1. 366. 

Woter-reoeptaoles, 1. 239. 

organic remains, ho., found In liquid i, 

1.243. 

Water-retaining substanoea 1 329. 
Water-soldier. Baa Stratiotu aloida. 
Water-star. See CoUtiHcke. 
Water-starwort. Bee Callitrieke 
Water vapouf, condensation by Orchid roots, 
1.233. 

— — exhalation of, practically restricted to 

spongy parenohymo, 1. 886. 

malntenanoe of free passage for, 1 290. 

Watei^vlolet. BaaHottonta. 

Waterwort. BaaEUUin*. 

Wax, coating of, as protection of stomata 
from being wetted, examples, L 291. 

— In grafting, 1. 814. 

— in LangsdorfSas, i. 188. 

— protective coating on leaves, 1. 898. 
Waz-Uke oewUng on leaves, use of, 1. 826. 

— — excNtlmiB, protection from excesslro 

erapoiatioD, experimental proof, 1. 812. 
Waxy ooatlngs of flowering axes, II 287. 
Weapons, of phuta, 1. 431^ 439, 449- 


- seed protaeUon against, 11. 447. 
Weaving stem, mechanical tissus, 1. 782. 

— undeishrubB, 1. 673. 

Webera nntona habitat, 1. 109. 
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Wedf»-rooti. at Lonuithw EunqiMiu, mode 
of growth, ha, 1. 21L 
WedgMhaped opioal-oell, 1. 67S. 

Weeping, of plante, explnpntlon, L 371. 

— in Aroid roofee, i. 866. 

— of Vines, whan most vigoroiis, L 370. 
WeUIngtonlSi. Bee StQVoia aigantea. 
Weiwitschin minbUis, In hsbiUt, U. 727. 

geogmphiosl distrlbutloD, iL 736. 

West-IudianBoursop. BeeAnonamurieata. 
'Wettstein, and anatomical dbaiaotexlBtios of 

hybrids, ii. 065. 

Wheats seeds and heat, i. BOB. 

— starch, i. 4B9. 

White, TisibUltP to insects, il. 197. 

White Helleliore. Bee Veratram. 

White Mustard. See SinapU alba. 
White-thoru. Bee Cratcsgus OxjfaeajUha. 
Whitlow-^ass. See I>raba. 

Whorl, of perianth-leaves, i. 611. 

Whorls, sorts of, i S97. 

Whortlobeny, Common. Bee Vaoeiniutn 
MyrtUlua. 

Wlchuia, hybridization of Willows. iL 660. 
Wigandia uteos. stinging hairs, 1 441. 
Wightia, clinging roots, 1. 702, 751. 

W^ld Crm. Bee ^hfUnuma. 

Wild Pear, spinea 1. 433. 

Will o’-the-Wisp, and luininoits mycelium, L | 
603. 

Willow. See Salia. 

Willow, Gray Bee Salia ineana. 
Willow-herb. Bee EtMobtum. 

Willows, Alpine, Tyrol, 1 624. 

Wind, agent in spore-dlspenul, ii. 812. 

— and fruit boring, i 618 

~ and position of leaves, 1 427. 

— and seed dispenal, ii 447 

— and stunted growth, i. 624. 

Wind Bent-gnss. Bee Apara apieaventi. 
Wliid-fertilized plants. ohiinicteriHtloa, li.l33. 
WInd-pollination.adaptationof sUguia.lL 161 
Wind-wltdies. ii 860 
Wino-aaak Fungus, i. 508. 

Wine-flower scent, 11. 202. 

Wings of Papilionaceous flower, ii 228. 
Winter-buds, of Aldrovandia, i 162 
Winter Oheny. Bee Phymtlit Alkdcengi. 
Winter-green. Boo Pyrola 
Winter resting of plante, i. 662. 

Witches^ Brooms and Bzooscus, il. 676. 

caused by gall-mites, 11. 648. 

cause of, ii 618. 

on Abies peotinata, ii. 626. 

on various trees, il. 527. 

WohBa, rootiess, ii. 746. 

Wood, ascent of sap through, L 274. 

— changes due to attack of hyphu), i 167. 

— longitudinal splitting in twiners and 

olimbers, I. 733. 

— “luminous’', L 603. 

— of host, effeot of LangsdnrflBa on, 1. 187. 
Wood-osh, effect on Mosses, Orasses, Poly- 

gonaoeous and Oniclferous plants, I. 74 
Woodbine, Alpine. Bee Lonieera Alpigtna. 
Wooden Pear. See XyUtmdem pyriforme. 
Wood-parenchyma, 1. 469- 
Woodruff. Bee Aaperula odorata, 
Wood-sonel Bee OaaliM. 

Wood-vessels and cell, views regarding f uno- 
tion, 1. 276. 

Woody flbres, nature of, 1 726. 

Woody stem, oharaoterlsttcs, i. 716. 

Woolly hairs, nature of, L 320. 


Wormwood, Oommon. Bee ArtmMa Ab- 
ayntkium. 

Wormwoods, haity covering in summer, 1. 319. 
Woundwort. Bee Staehya. 

Wracks See Fweaeea. 

Wtaugvlio, lumhioslty, L 388. 


X. 


Xanthldlum aouleatnm, IL 492, 666. 
Xonihldium octocome, IL 492 
Xaiithium, protogynous, 11. 313 
Xanthium spinosnm, and oatUe, i. 461. 

fruits and dissemination, L 615. 

hooked oapltulum, ii. 873 

Xanthophyll, from ohlorop^ll, 1 372 
Xantboirhea, oaudez, i. 714. 

— mode of growth, i. 669 
Xanthorrhea haHlUls, height, il. 731 
Xenogamy, in hybrids, IL 583. 

— nature of, il 317 

Xeranthemuui, hairy covering in summer, i. 
819. 

Xeranthemum atiiiuiira, coloured bracts, il. 
183 

Xylaria Tlypozylon, il. 879. 

Btrottio, il b81. 

Xylaria polymorpha, stroma, ii. 681. 
Xylooopa vlolaoea and Bpartiiini soopaiium, 
ii 267. 

Xyloiiiclum pyriforme, fruit, ii. 430, 431, 761 . 
protecting pericarp, 11. 449. 


Y. 


Yakutsk, winter cold. L 644. 

Yeast farmeutaUoii, nature of, 11. 619. 

— ferment of, 1. 465. 

Yeosta Bee also Sacchanmyea. 

— fermentative, 1. 505. 

Yellow grannies of autumn leaves, i. 486 
Yellow-rattle. See BMeaidhiu Cfrittoi/QXIi. 
Yellow VetchUng. Bee Laihyrve Apbaea. 
Yew. Bee PositM baecata. 

Yloiig perfume of Zalurianskla, IL 243. 

" York and Lanoaster” Bose, ii. 668. 

Yucca, ooioular leaven, i. 434.^ 

— and insect visits, II. 222. k 

— and night visitors, IL 196. 

— oaudez, i. 714. ^ 

— cotyledon In germination, L 606. •'' 

— ferUllzation by Moths and advantage to 

the Inseoto, 1.255. '' 

— InfertUity in Europe, IL 403. 

— mode of growth, 1. 660. 

— phyllotazls, i. 402. 

- pollination by Pronuba yuocasella, 11. 167, 
346 l 

YuoA alorfolia, fertilization, 11. 168, 159. 

fertilization, geogiapbloal distribution, 

il. 169. 

Tuoca angustlfoUa, poUen-gtahm IL 97. 
Yucca gloriosa, i. 689 ; ii 732 - 
Yncca Treonleona, fertilization and geo- 
graphical dlstnbntlon, 11 159. 

Yucca Whlpplei, non-fruiting, IL 16A 


z. 

Zaluzianskia lyohnldea, pollination and 
scent, ii. 203, 241. 

Zsmia, cotyledon in germination, L 606. 

— spiny leaves, 1. 43& 

Zanniohellia. moncaolouB, il. 397. 

— pollen and pollination, ii. 106, 

— root orlgiii, L 766. 

Zoothozyloiit reserve-buds, ii 82. 

Zoa Mays, and UstUago Maydls, ii. 534. 67B. 

moaoBOlous, U. 297. 

protogynous, IL 313. 

stilt-roots, meobanloal Ussue, 1. 762. 

vitality of spenuatoplasm, il 96. 

" — Ao., reared In arCiilolal oulture solo- 
tion, 1. 100 

Zero of growth, L 661. 

Zizztte slam. 1. 658. 

Zingiber, -venation, i. 634. 

Zingiberaoee, stanieuM. li. 736. 
Zlnnlahybrida, aolour-oontmstln oapitulum, 
U. 191. 

Zonotrlchla. In waterfalls, L 79. 

— movement of, 1. 39. 

Zoogltsa, jiMtoiliJ QondItloD, 11. 622. 

^ of Microcoociu prodlgiosua, 11 624. 
Zoophytes, apprupriatoneaa of name, il. 469. 
Zoospore, eye-spot, ii 639 

— of Botrydium, ii 642. 

— of Vauohorla. IL 644. 

Zoospore formation, in Hydmdlotyon, li. 641. 
Zoosporeic, il. 60G. 

Zoospores, ii 17 

— behaviour towards light, L 381 

— of Chloroiihyoew, li. 628. 

Zostera, i 77. 

— habit, Ac , 1. 666. 

— r-oUen and poUluation, 11. 104, 10& 

Zostera marina, iL 738. 

Zygoma, and honey soent, iL 207. 

Zygnema, cell-division, i. 677, 681. 

— chemcteristics, it 658. 

— oUotophyU bodies, ef. 1. 139, 378. 

— conjugation, II. 668. 

Zygnema pootinatnm, i. 139. 

ZyguemaoMB. ii. 658 

— chromatopbores, ii. 654. 

— oonjngation, li 66. 

Zygnemess, filaments, i. 886. 

Zygnemoldem, obameterisUos, li. 664. 
Zygogonlum, uature of, ii. 64. 

Zygometplilc symmetry, li. 229. 
Zygomyootes, oharacteilstios, IL 673. 
Zyguapere Investment, in Mortierellew, ii. 674 

— of Mucor. ii. 673. 

— of MnoorinL ii. 481. 484. 

Zygote, nature of, ii 64. 

— of Botrydium, li 642 

— of Ohlorocdiytrium, li. 637. 

~ of Ohloroidiyoem, li. 628. 

— of Oonjogatw, li. 654. 

-of llesmlds, il. 664 

— of Hydrodiotyon. il. 641. 

— of Pediastrum, il 639. 

— of PhylloMum, i. 638. 

— of Spirogym, ii. 651 

— of Yolvoz globator, li. 635. 

Zygotes of THotbriz sonata, il. 648. 
Zygoiooqwie, formation, U. 632. 
S^goaooapores, of Ghloroohytriam. IL 837. 

— at Pbyllobium. li. 6S8. 

— of Stepbanasphmra, Aa, ii. 630. 
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